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BRITISH BATTLES ON 
LAND AND SEA, 
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CHAPIER I 
NAVARINO, 1827 


FTER three centunes of abject 
slavery, the Greeks, during the early 

part of the reign of George IV, 

most justly rose in revolt against the Turks, 
and the heroism of the Suhotes and other 
mountaineers, among whom the grand spirit 
of the ancient race survived, won alike the 
admiration and the sympathy of Europe, 
and to the cause of Greece our poet Byron 
devoted his pen, his fortune, and the wreck 
of his short but brilhant hfe The three 
great powers of Europe—Britai, France, 
and Russia—signed, in 5827, a treaty in 
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London, by which they agreed to force Turkey 
into an acknowledgment of the independence of 
the Greeks, on whom her forces were committing 
the most unparalleled barbarities by sea and land 

This treaty ralhed the whole of the energies of 
the Sultan Mahmoud and the Viceroy of Egypt, to 
make one grand effort to suppress the revolted 
Chnistians , and, on the 9th of September, they 
transported to Navarino an armada suffcient to 
crush them for ever 

Navarino 1s situated on a cape on the south-west 
coast of the rocky Morea, in a bay of the Medi- 
terranean During the war of independence, 1n 
which the battle about to be narrated was an impor- 
tant feature, the town of Navarino—the streets of 
which were tolerable, though narrow and tortuous— 
was alternately in the hands of the Greeks, the 
Egyptians, and the Turks, and, by the two last, 
was reduced to a heap of ruins’ The bay 1s of 
considerable extent , 1ts entrance being secured by 
the desert isle of Sphacteria, while to the northward 
and east 1t 1s sheltered by a range of mountains 
The passage leading to the bay 1s small, and lies 
between the island and the mainland of the Morea 

During the war of independence, Navarino and 
its port were the head-quarters of the Turco- 
Egyptian fleets and of Ibrahim Pasha There the 
latter had landed a disciplined army of 8,000 men 
in 1825, and his troops committed upon the 
defenceless Greek Christians the most unjustifiable 
outrages and horrible cruelties On the part of the 
Turks, the war was simply one of extermination, 
cowardice, and foul treachery 

There came to anchor in the Bay of Nava 
rino seventy Turco- Egyptian vessels of war, viz — 
three line-of-battle ships, five 54-gun ships, fifteen 
frigates, twenty-five corvettes, twelve brigs, the 
rest were smaller vessels, with forty transports 
This fleet was moored in the form of a crescent, 
with springs on their cables, and having six drilots 
anchored to windward The whole were covered 
by the battenes of the town of Navarino 

Meantime, the Russian squadron from the Baltic 
having joined those of Bntain and France, the three 
admirals sent to the Egyptian commander at Nava- 
rino to say that they had received orders to prevent 
hostilities being continued against the Greeks, and 
desired that he would prevent anything of the 
kind On the 25th of September they concluded 
an armistice with Ibrahim, extending to all the land 
and sea forces that had lately arrived, the treaty 
to continug in force until an answer came from the 
Sultan his father 

As this would not arnve im less than twenty days, 
no doubts were entertained that he would be ordered 
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to evacuate the Morea, so the British and French 
fleets prepared to escort the Ottoman shipping tg 
Alexandria or the Dardanelles A week had scarcely 
elapsed when forty sail of the faithless Egyptians stole 
out of the harbour and steered for the north, but our 
admiral made sail in his own ship, the Asa, and 
two smaller vessels, and compelled them to steer 
south On this squadron coming between Zante and 
Cephalonia, Ibrahim and two other admirals joined 
it with fourteen or fifteen ships of war Notwith- 
standing their tremendous supenority, the fearless 
Codrington bore down upon them, after considerable 
manceuvring, after firing upon them to compel them 
to show their colours, and after encountering a 
hurricane, he compelled the greater portion of them 
to return to Navarino, where their forces came to 
anchor 1n the form and order related 

The three admirals, on the 18th of October, held 
a conference, in which—as the most effectual mode 
of stopping the atrocities committed by the land 
and sea forces on the unhappy Greeks — they 
agreed to enter the Bay of Navarino, and there to 
blockade the Ottoman fleet It was naturally 
expected that, as Ibrahim Pasha when at sea did 
not venture to fire a shot at the British alone, he 
would submit at once on seeing the whole alhed 
fleet 

On the zeth of October, at two 1n the afternoon, 
the combined squadrons, in two columns, saued 
into the bay, that on the weather side was com- 
posed of French and Bntish ships, the Russians 
formed the other The Turks and Egyptians all 
had crimson colours displayed now, each bearing a 
crescent and a scimitar Abreast of Sir Edward 
Codrington sailed the French admiral, with a 
large white flag flying at his mizzen Then came 
the Genoa, and Albion, the Dartmouth, the Talbot, 
and the rest of our squadron, with just enough of 
breeze to carry them gently forward, causing the 
ships to heel gently on one side, and stream out their 
various flags and pennants The sea was smooth, 
the weather warm, and the air clear _—_ Every sail 
was set, so that, as an eye-witness states, the vast 
crowd of canvas that looked so white and bleached, 
contrasted strongly with the deep blue of the un- 
clouded sky, and formed a stirrmg and magni- 
ficent spectacle 

As the fleet drew nearer the coast, the town 
and castle of Navarino became visible , the distant 
mountains with white clouds floating about their 
blue summit, and in the middle distance rose 
columns of smoke, showing where—in defiance of 
the armistice—the Turkish soldiery, who respected 
neither age nor sex, waged still their war of rapine 
on the peasantry. 


TURKISH TREACHERY 3 


On the entrance of the allied fleets, the Turks | brought on then (though Sir Edward Codrington 
fyepared for battle im their own confused way, was most anxious to avoid it), by the Turks assas- 
without other order than the example of the | sinating the pilot, Mr Mitchell, whom he was send- 
Capitana Bey, the Egyptian admural, Moharem | ing for explanations, and who was shot ere the 
Bey, m fact declanng that he would not fight | Asta’s boat had reached the ship Codrington 
An unshotted gun fired from the castle was, how- | now instantly opened his tremendous broadside 
“ever, interpreted by the Alhes as a signal for the , upon an Egyptian on one side, and a Turk on the 


Navarino } 








Otteman fleet to clear away for action 

Formed, as stated, in a vast crescent, the horns 
of wiiich spread far out, the Lurkish fleet half en- 
circled that of the Alhes It was strictly enjoined 
in orders, that not a gun was to be fired without 
a signal from the admiral, unless it should be in 
return for shots fired by the Turks, who, too 
evidently were bent upon mischief Each of our 
ships was to anchor with spiings upon her cable, to 


other, and, in a few minutes, reduced them to 
mere wrecks aloft and below, and they swung 
round to leeward, utterly destroyed, and thus un- 
covered a second line of Turkish vessels which lay 
behind them, and these now opened their whole 
fire upon Codrington ‘ We were near enough,” 
wrote an officer of the Dartmouth, “to distinguish 
the Tarkish and Egyptian sailors, and they seemed 
to be a motley crew Most of them wore turbans 


steady or cast her, as might be required, and the | of white, with a red cap (the fez ?) below, small 


orders concluded with the memorable words of | brown jackets, and very wide, short trousers 


Nelson — 

“No captain can do wrong who lays his ship 
alongside one of the enemy ” 

In a few minutes the anchors were down, the 
hands aloft, and the sails furled © While the lattcr 
act was in progress, the Dartmouth had sent a 
boat, commanded by Lieutenant Fitzroy, to request 
a Turkish fire-ship to remove from her station, as 
several of thes. dangerous craft were hovering 
suspiciously about the flanks of the crescent, and 
the Dastmouth, Mosyutto, Rose, and Philomel had 
special ordeis to keep a sharp look-out upon 
them A fire of musketry was wantonly poured 
from the fire-ship upon the boat, killing Lieutenant 
Fitzroy and several seamen ‘This drew upon her 
a volley of small arms from the Dar‘mouth and 
La Stréne, the flagship of Rear-Admiral De Rigny 
Captain Davis, of the ose, on seeing all this, 
went in one of his boats to assist that of the Dart- 
mouth, and the crews of both were in the act of 
boarding, when the infamous ‘lurks blew her up 
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Their 
legs were partially bare They were active, brawny 
fellows of a dark brown complexion, and they 
crowded the enemy’s ships, which accounts for the 
very great slaughter we occasioned among them 
Many dead bodies were tumbled through the 
port-holes into the sea” He also tells us, that the 
British sailors ‘had stripped themselves to their 
duck frocks, and bound black silk handkerchiefs 
round their heads and waists, and some upon their 
left knees ” 

The firing between the admirals soon made 
the battle general, and it raged along the whole 
lines 

“Our crews,” says the French official account, 
‘<have justified the confidence of the king , in each 
vessel, the cry of ‘ Vive fe Fot/’ spontaneously 
accompanied each broadside The squadron had 
before it, for some hours, a dreadful scene Con- 
ceive about 150 ships of war, of all rates, firmg in a 
narrow basin, 1n a triple line, the burning of some, 
and the explosions that ensued When the first 


She exploded with a dreadful concussion, and ) frigate, yard-arm to yard-arm with our vessels, took 


many men were destroyed 


fire and blew up, Za Siréne was so near astern, that 


Just about this time, and before the men aloft | its muizzen, followed by its main-mast, fell on that 


in the Dartmouth had quitted the yards, a double 
banked Egyptian fngate suddenly poured a broad- 
side into her ‘The drum beat to quarters, and 
this wanton assault was returned with terrible effect, 
every shot mpping and tearing the hull of the 


Keyptian 


frigate ” 

As each Ottoman ship became disabled, the 
crew deliberately set her on fire , hence the flames 
and the explosions incessantly threatened the ships 
of the Christian allies with destruction 

Captain Hugon, of the French frigate Armide, 


‘“‘ Now, my lads,” cried Captain Fellowes, of the | perceiving that one of our fngates was maintaining 
Dartmouth, as tus men came hurrying from aloft, a very unequal combat with a supenor Turkish 
“‘down to the main-deck, and fire away as fast as | force, ‘‘ wormed his ship, coolly and deliberately, 


you can ” 


through their mner line,” in a gallant and so mas- 


The battle had actually commenced to wind- | terly a manner, as never for a moment to obstruct 
ward before the Asza and the Ottoman admural | her fire, and relheved her of one Moslem foe, which 


had exchanged a shot, but the action was soon struck to him in ten minutes 


On taking posses- 
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sion, he hoisted the Union Jack alongside of the ! frigate and fifteen smaller craft im a state fit for sea. 


French colours, as if to indicate that he had but | All the rest were burned, sunk, or almost knockgd 


completed the work which the British ship had 
begun The latter had still two frigates and a cor- 
vette to contend with, when a Russian line of-battle 
ship, attracting the attention of an Egyptian frigate, 
drew off her fire 

“ Our men,” says an officer, “‘had now breathing 
time, and they poured broadside after broadside 
into the Egyptian fngate which had been our first 
assailant, and the rapidity and intensity of our fire 
soon told upon the vessel ” 

The round shot were pointed to sink her, and in 
passing through her sides, frequently tore up her 
decks in rebounding, 150 killed and wounded 
men lay strewed along them, and ere long, she was 
compelled to haul down her crimson colours, 
which gave the English crew time to quench their 
thirst at a tank that stood on deck After a time, 
she began to open fire again, although she had no 
colours flying This so exasperated the Bnitons, 
that they poured two tremendous broadsides into 
her, procuring effectual silence, while a blue ensign 
was displayed on her shattered mainmast 

A large Ottoman ship near the Asta was now on 
fire The ruddy blaze flamed up as high as her 
cross-trees , 1n fact, she was one pyramid of flame, 
and continued in this state for some time, during 
which the dark figures of her wretched crew could 
be discerned in strong outline against the light, as 
they ghded wildly about, till the fire reached her 
magazine, and then she blew up with a stunning 
roar High in the air rose the black smoke and the 
lurid flame, and amid these for a moment could be 


| 
seen a thousand flaming brands, beams, masts, | 


pteces of the hull, and human figures in distorted 
postures , all these descended 1n a shower as the hull 
sank , and then, like others, the ship passed away 

The action had nearly terminated by six o'clock, 
after four hours of incessant fighting The day- 
hght actually faded away unperceived, so dense was 
the smoke of the cannonading, and so lund the 
glare from so many blazing ships 

When the finng ceased, of all the Turco- 
kyvyptian armament, there only remained but one 


to pieces 

Our total loss of all ranks in killed and wounded 
was only 144, but that of the Ottomans was 
frightful, so densely were their vessels crowded 
The French losses were 160 killed and wounded. 

When the firing ceased, Sir Edward Codriggton 
humanely sent an officer to the ship of Moharem 
Bey, offermmg medical or any other assistatce he 
might require Her losses were awful Of her 
crew of 1,000 men, hundreds had been flung, 
corpses, overboard, and the mangled wounded yet 
encumbered her decks, about the guns and every- 
where Amid this hornd scene, a group of Turkish 
officers sat smoking on divans, while slaves supplied 
them with coffee On receiving the adrural’s 
message, the senior Turkish captain replied frigidly, 
“We need no assistance whatever ” 

“Shall not our surgeon attend to your wounded ?” 
urged the officer 

“No,” replied the Turk , “wounded men need 
no assistance—they soon die” 

When one of our boats next day was putting the 
Turkish 2a¢zb and some of his companions ashore, 
a heutenant of the Gezoa was anxious to save 
some unfortunate creatures who were clinging to a 
half-scorched mast ‘I must rescue them'” said he 

‘Bah !” replied the 4at#d, “they are only com- 
mon soldiers, and will soon die” Then he burst 
out laughing 

“Good heavens!” said the Englishman angrily, 
‘what is there here to laugh at?” 

“ Laugh !” exclaimed the Turk scornfully ‘“ By 
Allah! you English are a singular people Yes- 
terday you came into the bay while we were quietly 
at our coffee , you knocked our ships to pieces, 
killed or mangled all our men, till the fleet is one 
vast slaughter house, and this morning you pretend 
to be so humane, that you cannot pass a score of 
wounded soldiers without putting yourself out of 
the way to save them” 

Captain Frankland, R N , states 1n his “Travels” 
that from 5,000 to 6,000 Turks and Egyptians 
perished at Navanno 


CHAPTER II 
THE BRITISH LFGION IN SPAIN, 1835-7 


Durine she reign of William IV, “our sailor | ships blockaded the ports of Holland , and second, 
king,” as he was fondly named by the nation, only | when the Spanish Gover iment was allowed to en 
two events of note occurred , first, the aid given to | list British soldiers for service againgt the Carlists, 
the revolted Belgians in 1832, when Bnitish war- | then in arms for the lawful heir to the Spanish throne. 


er ce 
“Though in the service of the Queen of Spam, 

e achievements of the Bntish Auxiliary Legion 
can hardly be omitted in a work hkethis Equipped 
and clothed from our arsenals, publicly recruited 
for by beat of drum, with the Union Jack flying , 
clad in our national uniform, officered, in many 
instances, by men bearng the king’s commission, 
and, co-operating in Spain with our seamen and 
Royal Marines, these troops, though mercenanes, 
achiéved the end which our Whig Government had 
in view, and in the sequel deserved a better fate, 
or reward, than that Government most meanly 
accorded to them 

Colonel (afterwards Sir De Lacy) Evans, an 
officer who had served in India from 1807 to 1810, 
in the American and Peninsular wars, against 
Ameer Khan and the Pindarees , who had been 
many times wounded, and had no less than four 
horses shot under him, accepted, as under an allied 
power, the command of this new force, by the 
desire of our Ministry, and with the sanction of the 
king 1n council, with the local rank of Lieutenant- 
General 

The organisation and equipment of these forces 
proceeded rapidly, and recruiting depots were 
established in each of the three kingdoms  Up- 
wards of 200 officers on the half-pay of the king’s 
service, sent in their applications for commis- 
sions and nearly all were accepted Undeterred 
by the suffermgs of past years, many of our old 
soldiers joined this force, together with many wild, 
reckless, and penniless individuals whom its ranks 
would have been better without 

It was organised as follows, in 1837 — 

Cavalry —1st Lancers (“ Rena Ssabel”), under 
Lieutenant- Colonel Wakefield, 2nd Lancers 
(Queen’s Own Irish), under Lieutenant-Colonels 
Jacks and Lord W Paget 

Infantry —1st Regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel 
J G Le Marchant, 2nd, English (broken up at 
Vittoria) , 3rd, Westminster Grenadiers, Lieutenant- 
Colonels Chichester and Churchill, 4th, Queen’s 
Own, Fusilicrs, Lieutenant-Colonel Don A Ramon 
y Carbonell , 5th, Scotch (broken up at Vittona) , 
6th, Scotch Grenadiers, Lieutenant-Colonel Mal- 
colm Ross, 7th, Insh Light Infantry, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Beckham , 8th, Highlanders, Lieutenant 
Golonel E L Godfrey, 9th, Insh, Lieutenant- 
Colonel C L Fitzgerald, roth, Munster Light 
Infantry, Colonel De Lacy Evans, L -G 

There were also a regiment of artillery with a 
field-tram , corps of engineers, and sappers and 
miners, with complete medical and commissanat 
departments Save the Rifle Regiment (in which 
150 old Peninsular nflemen enrolled), all these 
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troops were in scarlet, the three Scots regiments 
were dressed like our 71st Highland Light Infantry, 
but wore crimson feathers and ball-tufts in their 
shakos 

On the roth of July, 1835, the Royal Tar, 
steamer, having on board the first portion of 
soldiers for the Legion, anchored in the Bay of San 
Sebastian, where the red-coat had not been seen 
since the glorious days of Wellington, twenty-one 
years before As the anchor plunged into the water, 
a booming of artillery from the castle on its lofty 
cliff, and the universal clanging of the church-bells 
in the city, saluted the arrival of the 1st Regiment 
in Spain, and when it disembarked the Spanish 
bands played the “ Hymn of Riego,” and on all 
hands were heard the cries of “Viva Jsabel 
Segunda |” 

The Carlists were then in close proximity to San 
Sebastian, and were in the habit of drawing near 
there, and firing on all they met, though a strong 
picket of Chapelgorris was placed in front of it 
These half-wild soldiers, who were thus named 
“fred caps ”—1n allusion to that characteristic part 
of their attrre—were attached to the Legion They 
were chiefly natives of Guipuzcoa, and were officered 
by Basque 4edalgos Many French and Belgians 
were 1n the ranks Dhiscipline was loose in the 
corps, and thus a villager would rather have had 
twelve soldiers of the Legion bulleted in his house, 
than one of the Chapelgorres 

Their dress was a long grey capfote, with a red 
baretia for the head , a canvas pouch for food , an 
ammunition-belt, with tin tubes for holding car- 
tridges, with a bayonet slung over one shoulder 
and a Spanish carbine over the other, completed 
their fighting equipment while under General 
Jauregu, or El Pastor, as he was named, from 
having been a shepherd of Tolosa in his youth 

At San Sebastian, the new troops were kept at 
close and hard dnll The rst Regiment occupied 
the convent of San Francisco , the 2nd was at San 
Telmo , and on the evening of the 2oth of August, 
General Evans arrived from Santander with his 
staff, the Westminster Grenadiers, and Irish light 
Infantry 

The great Zumalacarregu: had recently fallen at 
the siege of Bilboa, his death had spread con- 
siderable alarm in the ranks of his party, and 
infused proportionate confidence in those of the 
Christinos The siege had been raised, but the 
Carlists under Eraso still threatened it, and cut off 
all communication with the sea. It was thought 
that the Bntish Legion would, at first, come in con- 
tact with the enemy under the walls of Bilboa , but 
the reverse proved the case. 
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It was at the little town of Hernani, seven miles 
from San Sebastian, they first heard shots fired in 


General Evans, as leader, with the Spanish Army 
Corps, mn conjunction with the British forces under 
Lord John Hay, while in this service, raised the 
investments of San Sebastian and of Bilboa , the 
latter of which 1s one of the worst positions in 
Spam, being entirely commanded by mountains on 
one side, he also fought an action at Arlaban, and 
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captured the post and castle of Passages, at the | 
base of the Jaizquivel Sierra | 
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after receiving two or three heavy volleys of mus- 
ketry, which soon provided occupants for the 
stretchers, drove them from their position, and 
pursued them into the plain below At this time, 
when the whole force should have pushed on and 
taken the little town, there was an unaccountable 
pause The Carlsts were scattered among the 
hills, firmg shot at a long 1ange, and did not gem 
to be aware of their actual danger, till the red coats 
came in sight ‘Lhen their battalions were sétn in 
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quick succession to cross the bidge of Hernam at 
a rush, and when they got into the town the 


Early on the morning of Sunday, the 30th of | chance was lost 


August, 1835, all the Spanish and British troops in 


San Sebastian, to the number of 5,000 men, were | formed above two months 


At this time, no put of the Legion had been 
The three regiments 


ordered to get under arms, as an attempt was to be | were, stranecly enough, ordered to pile arms and 


made on the Carlist post at Hernim, on the dc- 
clivity of the Mont Santa Barbara Accompanied | 
by a howitzer, a train of mules laden with ammu- 
nition, and stretchers for the wounded, the 1st, 
3rd, and 7th, of the Tegion, preceded by the 
Chapedcortis, and some Spanish troops of the line, 
approached a hill whereon the Carlists had formed 


lie down, while the Chafe/gorszs and other Spanish 
troops thrown in advance were skirmishing wh 
the Carlists, a mass of whom fell back upon Mont 
Santa Barbara, where they halted and held them 
at bay 

The howitzer threw a few shells at the steeple of 
Hernant A rocket was then attempted, but was 





; SO mismanaged, that instead of gowae among the 
' Carlists, it flew bick into the Spamsh line, wounded 


two field-works of stone and turt 
Pushing on with the bay onct, the Spanish troops, 
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some of the artillerymen, “and fnghtened the old 
Spanish general (Alava) to such a degree that he 
instantly determined on a retreat.” 

By this time, however, his troops near Santa 
Barbara were in danger of being driven back too 
fast, so the 1st British Regiment, 500 strong, was 
sent forward to their support, and on armiving at the 
foot of the hill, under the fire of the enemy, each 
company had to dash through a field of Indian 
corn (amidst which the red caps of the skirmishing 
Chapelgorris appeared like gigantic poppies) until 
they won the shelter of a long ditch and mound 
that lay along the summit of the ndge 

From thence the ground could be overlooked, 
when the puffs of white smoke spirting up, indi- 
cated where the advanced skirmishers lay _In front 
of the rst Regiment rose the steep brown rocks of 
Santa Barbaga, behind which crouched dark groups 
of Carlists, the flashes of whose muskets broke 
ever and anon hike streaks of lightning through 
the smoke that overhung the ascent ‘lo the left 
lay Hernan, glittering with bayonets , and a quarter 
of a mile in the rear was the reserve, composed of 
the 3rd and 7th Regiments with their arms piled 

Gradually the line of firing was seen to edge 
away to the night, from which it became evident 
that it was the enemy’s intention to out-flank and 
cut off the Christino troops from their retreat to 
San Sebastian On this, the bugles sounded for 
the rst Regiment and the Spanish skirmishers to 
fall back upon the reserve, which at once unpiled 
arms and fell in 

Rushing down from their hiding-places, the exult- 
ing Carlists hung fiercely on the rear of the retiring 
line A company of the 1st Regiment having mis- 
taken the signal, still remained on the brow of 
the hill, in great danger of being cut off But the 
remainder faced about, went up part of the slope 
at double-quick, and lining the sides of a narrow 
lane, opened such a fire as kept the foe in check, 
and brought their comrades off By six in the 
evening the whole force was in retreat along the 
high road to San Sebastian 

Fiercely did the white-capped Carlists follow in 
pursuit, and on the British troops they chiefly 
poured their volleys of shot and abuse 

“Ah, perros, borrachos, ladrones!” they cnied, 
“dogs, drunkards, and thieves! Go back to your 
England! Go home! Vaya usted con Dios!” 

So close was the pursuit that, at one time, they 
nearly got between the retiring troops and the town 
gates In this affair the British loss was thirty-five , 
the Spanish, eightv-seven 

A sergeant and grenadier of the rst Regiment 
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occupied by the Carlists The company being 
obliged to make a hurried retreat to join the re- 
serve, it was found to be impossible to carry oft 
the bodies of these two men, so the Carlists, with 
infamous barbarity, cut them up into six-pound 
pieces, and marched into Hernam with portions of 
human flesh on the points of their fixed bayonets 

Such was the lame and impotent affair, in which 
the Legion was first under fire The officers and 
men behaved alike with steadiness, yet they «vere 
vilified by the Londaqn press, and that of France 
declared that “a Légion Britannique ttatt entierement 
décrédrtte” 

In the close of that year the Legion wintered at 
Vittoria, where the inactivity of the army, the ex- 
treme severity of the weather, and the sickness that 
prevailed in all ranks, excited the most gloomy 
forebodings The men were dying by hundreds, 
and the officers dropping off in equal proportion 
Some regiments that had been 700 strong, dwindled 
down to 400 files, all, except the Insh, were cut up 
in the same manner, and two in particular, the 2nd 
English and 5th Scotch, were so decimated by fever 
that they were broken up, and the miserable residue 
drafted into other corps ‘In spite of all their hard- 
ships, the severity of the winter,” says an officer, 
‘“‘the badness of the rations, the total want of pay, 
the Insh lived, throve, and grew fat, as if in the 
midst of clover, such are the advantages of misery 
and starvation at home ” 

Dunng the winter, when no operations of mag- 
nitude were undertaken —only a skirmish or so 
which sent a few poor fellows into the town, staining 
the snow that powdered their great coats with drops 
of blood, as they hobbled back faint and wounded— 
the adjacent hills were infested by Carlist lancers, 
who frequently galloped to the town gates, to the 
great danger of all stragglers The Bnitish and 
Chapelgorris who fell into their hands, were always 
mercilessly put to death 

About this crisis an affair took place at Vittoria, 
between some of the cavalry of the Legion and 
those of the enemy, which made some noise at the 
time 

Lieutenant Inman, of the rst Lancers, with six 
men, attacked six Carlists, who were in the habit 
of coming down every morning to fire upon the 
queen's sentinels and, in a manner, deliberately 
assassinating them After giving chase for a con- 
siderable time, he overtook these adventuro.s 
horsemen on a lonely hill-side, and slew them all, 
save a trumpeter who was taken prisoner, and their 
officer, who escaped by the swiftness of his horse 
His party brought the captured horses of the slain 


were shot dead, while advancing on a fortified house | into Vittoria, with the white caps of the fallen on 
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the points of their lances, and for this service Lieu- | struck from their horses, which scampered wildly 


tenant Irmnan received the cross of the mulitary 
order of Sar Fernando 

About the beginning of January, 1836, there was 
a general commotion in the British Legion, and 
the light brigade, under Bngadher-General Reid, was 
sent in advance to the three villages of Ilarraza, 
Lprmnga, and Arcante, four miles eastward from 
Vittoria, on the Salvatierra road On the 6th, the 
rsw Regiment proceeded to Arcante, where the 
left wing remained , while the nght took possession 
of Ceno, and the hght brigade, which consisted of 
the Westminster corps, the 8th Highlanders, Rifles, 
and Chapelgorrts, advanced to Matanco, where a 
strong barncade of earth and stones was thrown 
across the road, and a numerous picket posted. 

Scattered by regiments and wings among these 
various villages, the British remained, awaiting the 
arrival of the French-Algerine Legion, which did 
not reach Vittona until the 16th of January, and 
then the whole of our Legion, together with the 
Chapelgorris, and two regiments of the queen’s 
cavalry, 1n all about 10,000 men, made a forward 
movement on the Salvatierra road Cordova, with 
the bulk of the Spanish army and the Algerine 
Legion, setting out at the same time in a northerly 
direction, to attack the Carlists on the heights of 
Arlaban , and, 1f possible, drive them down towards 
the British troops 

After a few miles’ march along the high road, 
in sight of the ancient castle of Guevara, which was 
built in the rsth century on the model of St Angelo 
at Rome, and crowns a hill near the Zadora, the 
rst Regiment was detached to the left, towards the 
little village of Mendiyur which was 1n possession of 
the enemy, whom the hght company, under Lieu- 
tenant Searman, with fixed bayonets, drove out in 
gallant style 

But taking post in a wood at the bottom of a 
hill on the Guevara side of the village, they opened 
a brisk fire upon their assailants The remainder 
of the rst Regiment, in close column of companies, 
supported by the 3rd, advanced slowly up the hill, 
and throwing out three companies behind some 
walls and hedges, these began to exchange a sharp 
musketry fire with a strong body of Carlist 47azleurs 
in the wood below 

At this time the large plain between Mendyur 
and the great round tower of Guevara was dotted 
in several places by Carlist battalions, which ever 
and anon deployed into line, and fired by com- 
pamies. There were also some squadrons of Carlist 
horse, whose order was roughly tested by certain 
rockets, shot with admirable precision by Colonel 
Colquhoun fom Mendi jur By these many were 


over the plain 

Calling in their skirmishers, the Carlists closed 
into line, and were retreating towards the old castle 
unpursued, when they suddenly threw a fresh line 
of grey-coated and white-capped sharpshooters into 
the wood, and brisk finng ensued between thcse 
and the companies of the 1st and 3rd that still 1e 
mained on the green slope of the hull, from whence 
they rushed down on these skirmishers with fixed 
bayonets, and pursued them out of the wood till 
recalled by sound of bugle, and s» ended the 
skirmish before Guevara 

On the following day, the Legion took up a 
position on the heights of Ai uban, two leagues and 
a half north-east of Vittoria One regiment occu- 
pied a village on an eminence, another was posted 
midway between it and a hill held by the Irish 
brigade, while the hght brngade, the Chapelvor rts, 
and a strong force of Spanish infantry took up a 
position on the other side of a spacious plain 

On this day Cordova and his army were said to 
be acting 1n concert with the Legion, but not a man 
of that force was visible, and for three days and 
nights the troops remained inactive on the bleak 
ridges of Arlaban, the only encounter that took 
place being a skirmish between some British and 
Carlist lancers Of the latter several were killed 
and wounded One of the slain 1s thus described 
by the author of “ lwelve Months in the Bnitish 
Legion ”— 

‘Struck by his appearance, I paused to examine 
him more attentively He was a fine athletic man, 
fully six feet high, with a stern, soldicr-hke visage, 
and large moustaches that stuck fiercely off from 
his compressed lips Hus eyes were glazed and 
turned up so as to show nothing but the white, and 
his hands were sprcad abroad on each side, as if 
still grasping a lance A deep black wound in the 
breast, from which the blood issuing in streams 
had deluged his face and collected in a pool 
below, proclaimed at once the cause of his death 
His dress was a plain uniform coat and grey 
trousers , the sword and carbine had been carried 
off by the spoilers Round his neck was 
attached a large pad or cushion, universally worn 
by the Spanish soldiers to give an appearance ot 
fulness to the chest, and on it was pasted a por 
trait of the Blessed Virgin, with a small rosary that 
hung out of a secret pocket at the bottom ” 

The Chafelgorris were searching his_ pockets, 
but nothing was found on the poor Carlst dragoon, 
“except a paper stained with blocd, containing a 
requisition to the store-keeper of the regiment for 
rations for his wife and child ” 
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In the meanwhile, Cordova, with the whole 
Spanish army, attacked the Carlists on the 17th, 
heavy discharges of musketry were heard in the 
British cantonments, with slight intermissions, until 
the following evening , but all he could boast of 
was that he was not beaten, though he retreated to 
Vittonia on the 2oth, leaving our Legion to cope 
single-handed with the enemy, or to effect a retro- 
grade mcvement over rough and broken ground 
in the face of 20,000 men, who had shown them- 
selves superior to the attacks of the whole Spanish 
army of the queen Yet Cordova was created 
Conde de Arlaban as well as Duke of Mendi- 
gonia 

In the summer of 1836, the Legion was before 
the town and fortress of San Sebastian, which we 
have already described in detailing the more 
glorious wats of Wellington 

Two eminences, about a musket-shot apart, form 
the entrance to the bay, at the bottom of which, 
and close to the water’s edge, stood the isolated 
convent of Neustra Senora de la Antigua, hcld and 
fortified by the Carlists About a hundred yards 
nearer the town, on the high road, was that of 
Bartolomé, occupied by the picturesque Chafel- 
gorris, and forming the extreme outpost of the 
queen’s army 

Beyond these buildings were some crescent- 
shaped ridges and deep ravines, like gigantic 
trenches, forming the nght of the Carlist position, 
and terminating at their eastern end in an abrupt 
precipice, the base of which 1s washcd by the river 
Urumea , while the western 1s rendered inaccessible 
by a ravine, at the bottom of which 1s a deep 
morass Ihe nature of the ground shows the 1m- 
possibility of turning this position in the face of a 
brave and disciplined army Along the summits of 
these ridges weic a number of small country villas 
All these had been loopholed for musketry, and 
their garden walls, with additional banks of earth 
and stones, wete improvised as breastworks, run- 
ning the whole extent of the ndges, and strength- 
ened at the extreme Icft of the third, or last line, 
by a redoubt containing a twenty four pounder 

In the centre of the first line was the ruin of a 
windmill, which, fortified with a ditch and impromptu 
parapets, formed the centre of the Carlist position , 
and a little nearer their nght was a battery of guns, 
one of which was a long thirty-sia-pounder The 
San Francisco convent on the opposite bank of the 
Urumea was garrisoned and intrenched The 
Carhsts had broken down the wooden bnidge that 
once crossed the river, but there still remained a 
tée du pont of stone on each side, and from these, 
as trom a hind of bastion, the adverse troops main- 
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‘tained daily a straggling and umitating, because use- 
less and destructive, fire of musketry ‘ 
Thick as bees among all these lines of defence 
could be seen the darkly-clad and white-capped 
Carlist infantry The only piece of ground which 
the Bntish could call their own was the glacis 
between the city gates and San Bartolomé, and 
even there they were within musket-range from the 
heights 

For several days after the J.egion came 1n,ethe 
troops composmg it had no occupation but to 
watch the effect of the cannonade directed against 
the investing Carlist lines and the convent of San 
Francisco, where the enemy were busy digging and 
trenching The plan of pitching shot and shell at 
these individuals was useless, save as gunnery 
practice, and was attended with great expense, as 
every bomb cost the queen sixteen dollars, at a 
time when she had not a maravedi to spare as pay 
for the Legion According to the narrative of an 
officer of the 9th Regiment, Sir De Lacy Evans 
sometimes handled a musket here 

“One morning,” he states, “I found the Lieu- 
tenant-General at the barricade, with some of his 
staff, amusing themselves by firing at the Carlists 
acrossthe river I borrowed a rifle from one of the 
men, and engaged 1n a trial of skill, as a marks- 
man, with one of the Carlists who had approached 
nearer than the rest, and was burrowing in the sand 
hke a rabbit The moment I caught a glimpse of 
his white cap peering above the soil, I fired, and 
before I could completely hide myself behind the 
wall, flash went his musket 1n the distance, followed 
by the report and the ball, which whizzed a few 
feet over my head In this way we played at 
bo-peep for some time, without damage on either 
side None but a ‘ Leather-Stocking’ could have 
done execution at such a prudent distance ” 

The Carlists here were 3,000 strong, exclusive of 
those on the other side of the nver, and they held 
positions which 1endered them equal to quadruple 
then number The whole strength of the Legion 
did not exceed 6,000 at the time of the assault , 
the 4th Fusiliers and the 8th Highlanders had not 
yet come up from Santander, which reduces the 
amount of Bntish who opened the attack to 5,000, 
while the only Spamish troops to be depended upon 
were the Guipuzcoan Volunteers, or Chapelgorris, 
then 700 strong 

On the night of the 4th of May, it was made 
known there was to be an attack on the following 
day At two o'clock in the morning, the first corps 
to get under arms were the oth Regiment and the 
6th Scots Grenadiers The morning was wet 
and pitch dark The rolls were called and the 
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locks examined by lantern hght. On every hand 
y the muddy streets were heard the snapping of 
flints, the ringing of ramrods, the calling of muster- 
tolls, and the proving of companies 

Exactly at three o’clock the whole of the Insh 
brigade, consisting of the 7th, gth, and roth Reg- 
ments, was drawn up in the great square by Brigadier- 
Gegeral Shaw, who summoned the ofhceis to the 
front and explained the mode of attack 

T&e light brigade, consisting of the Ruifles, 3rd, 
6th, and Chapelgorris, under General Reid, was to 
take the mght of the enemy’s line, the Insh 
brigade, the centre, and the 1st bngade, which 
consisted of the 1st, 4th, and 8th (two of which 
were, as stated, not yet come in, and was conse- 
quently made up by Spamards), under Bngadier 
Chichester, was to march along the banks of the 
bay towards the lighthouse, and attack the left with 
the redoubt and its twenty-four pounder 

The general concluded his address by begging 
Officers to see that the companies closed up well in 
action, and were merciful to all prisoners who might 
be taken in the fortified villas on the summits of 
the ridges A few minutes more and the troops 
were marching steadily and silently out of the 
city by the gate on the read that led to Hernan 

As they emerged from that gloomy stone portal, 
they saw the convents of San Francisco and La 
Antigua sheeted with red flames They had been 
fired by the enemy a day or two before, but had 
smouldered in smoke, till singularly enough, both 
burst simultaneously into conflagration on the 
morning of the attack 

On arriving at San Bartolomé the Insh brigade 
halted, while a light company, under Captain Cotter, 
was sent in front to clear a few straggling houses 
of the enemy Dead silence was elsewhere over all 
the column, the men fearmg to speak lest the 
Carlist outposts should hear a sound Morning 
was already beginning to tinge the hill-tops with 
red and amber, and to reveal, by rays of hght 
through them, the loopholed parapets of the foe, and 
the dusky masses of the battalions as they moved 
towards their different points of attack 

A solitary musket-shot broke the silence, a 
rattling volley and a loud “hurrah” followed from 
the advanced light troops 
» Forward '” cned Colonel Fitzgerald, of the gth 
Insh , and, supported by their countrymen of the 
7th, they rushed onward to the attack, and cross- 
ing a deep ravine, made straight for the windmill 
already mentioned as being the Carlist centre. 

Up the steep and slippery slope they went with 
bayonets fixed and colours flying; the cannon-shot 
booming and screaming if the air over their heads, 
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‘but so badly were the guns served,” says one who 
was present, “that it was not until we saw the shot 
ploughing up an adjacent field, that the 1mpression 
was removed of our marching to the attack under 
cover of the batteries from the castle ” 

On the hill-side the companies of the Insh 
brigade, from the difficulty of the ascent, became 
loose and disjointed, so that three of the 9th got 
imto action before the others were up, and the 
lines of white caps became visible as the Carlists 
volleyed down their fire upon them _ Intersected 
by the earthworks about the mill, and running on 
each side of it, in a parallel direction with the 
second line, was a deep lane that formed the first 
defence, and it was carried by the Insh, who were 
keeping up a perpetual blaze of musketry on the 
enemy, but in less than five minutes the lane 
became so crowded with dead and dying that there 
was scarcely room left for the officers to keep the 
men steady and in line. 

At last the 7th made an heroic dash across the 
valley, and Edge, their adjutant, galloping up to 
the goth, said,— 

“You are ordered by Lieutenant-General Evans 
to storm the next breastwork at the point of the 
bayonet ” 

But the roar of the musketry was such, that only 
a portion of the regiment heard the command, and 
confusion ensued, till General Shaw ordered it up 
a ravine, under cover of an orchard, to storm a 
fortified house in conjunction with the 7th They 
toiled up the ascent, the enemy taking “ pot shots” 
at them whenever they caught ghmpses of the red- 
coats among the trees the twigs and blossoms of 
which, cut by the whistling bullets, were shred 
away on the morning wind 

The hill and the house were taken, though the 
Carlists tned twice to dislodge the captors by the 
bayonet, but they were promptly received by a 
detachment of the Segovia Regiment, said, by 
some writers, to have been the only portion of 
the queen’s Spaniards under fire that day With 
a small red flag in his hand, their leader leaped 
the barricade that was before him, and rushing 
into a ploughed field, cned in French, “Ex avant / 
en avant!” 

“We advanced,” writes one of the Legion, “ and 
the moment the head of our small column, com- 
posed of Spanish and British intermingled, rounded 
the corner of the house, it was swept back by a 
shower of bullets Three times we attempted to 
charge, and as often were dnven back 9 it was in 
vain that the officers cheered on their men—it 
was in vain that we traversed the ground between 
the house and the brave Spamard who stood 
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like a tower in the midst of the storm, and seeing 
that he was not joined, sprang over a hedge into 
an orchard, which was covered from the fire” 

Meanwhile, General Shaw had been collecting 
scattcred partics, and organising them fora charge , 
he dispatched an officer to General Chichester, 
who sent up two companies to his assistance, 
at the very time that his aide-de-camp, Cap- 
tain Knight, fell when attempting to storm a 
rcdoubt 
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By this tme, HM steamer, enix, ahd 
other vessels, under Lord John Hay, had anchored 
close in shore, and were flinging their bombs over 
head into the enemy’s redoubt, and made a breach 
therein 

“The blue-jackets are taking them in tow 
Hurrah '” was now the cry of the Legion 

“ ‘The qth and 8th Regiments of the Legion, ugd er 
Lieutenant-Colonels Harley and Godfrey, just dis- 
embarked from H M_ ships, now mounted te the 





COLONEL FITZGFRALD’S CHARGE A1 SAN SEBASIIAN 


With this small reinforcement, Colonel Fitz- 
gerald sprang over the parapet, and advanced 
alone, with only a riding-switch in his hand, under 


a most dreadful musketry fire, for his men still | point 


assault through the breach thus made, and with 
the most cool intrepidity, without firing a shot, 
made themselves masters of this long-contested 
At the same moment,” continues the 


lingered Thick as hail the leaden shower sowed | General Order, “the Zaragoza and Oviedo Regi- 


the ficld, knocking “up clods of earth hke the 
wine-glasses on a fish-pond during a shower of 
ran” The men still hesitated 

“Inshmen!” cited some one, “will you stand 
by and see your old Colonel shot—yct not move 
on to save him P” 

‘* Mora power to the Colonel!” was the response, 
and with a fierce loud cheer, they cleared the breast- 
work at a bound, rushed with levelled bavonets 
on the Carlist lie, and swept all before them. 


ments, the distinguished volunteers of Guipuzcoa, 
the mobilised company of National Guards, the 
3rd, 6th, and Rifles of the Legion, penetrated the 
centre, carrying 1n rapid succession several fortifitd 
houses, and capturing the enemy’s cannon in that 
part of the hne At this point, the relvel standard, 
erected in the centre of their works to indicate 
their intention of giving no quarter, became the 
prize of the Westminster Grenadiers, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Churchill, Here also fell mortally 
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wounded, the rebel chief Sagastibelza. On the | bands playing, with colours flying, and sprigs of 
other hand, it was in this last charge that Colonel | laurel placed in their caps, while, amid the vevas 
upper received his wounds He was leading on | of the Spamards, the English regiments marched to 
his men with that daring ardour which those who | such airs as “ The British Grenadiers ,” the Insh, to 
knew him can conceive, when he met the fate of a | “St Patrick’s Day ,” and the Scots to the strains 
brave soldier, and his honoured remains now rest , of the bagpipe 
beneath the spot ennobled by his fall ” | The Carlsts had not only fallen back upon 
Sagastibelza was Carlist commandant of the | Hernan, but had actually abandoned the town, 
province, and colonel of the Chapelchurris or , leaving their stores and wounded to the mercy of 
“Whate Caps” Beside him was slain a pnest, the Legion Had Gencral Lvans possessed suffi- 
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who, in full canonicals, with a crucifix in his 
hand, had headed many desperate charges, till a 
ball pierced his forehead 

The losses of the enemy amounted to about 
700, those of the British were 78 officers and 800 
rank and file, which, considering the nature of the 
positions, and the disadvantages on the side of the 
ajtack, was as favourable a result as could be 
expected 

The bodies of the Bntish after the action were 
generally found stripped to the skin, with the nose, 
tongue, and ears cut off, and otherwise horribly 
mutilated 

A few days after the defeat and flight of the 
Carksts, the Legion re-entered San Sebastian, with 
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cient force, he might have taken it without firing a 
shot, but, m his situation, his troops exhausted 
with fatigue and encumbercd with wounded, the 
utmost he could do was to destroy the works and 
keep his position on the heights he had won in 
front of San Sebastian, while the traitor Cordova 
was loitering in his bed at Vittona 

To detail all the affairs in which this now for- 
gotten Legion was engaged, does not come within 
the scope of the present work Suffice it to say, 
that Gencral Evans was attacked near Hernani on 
the 16th of March, 1837, by the é:/e ofethe Carlist 
army, 16,000 strong, about double his force, and 
compelled to fall back one mile with the loss of 600 
men, but, in the month of May, he took Hernant 
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by escalade, and captured Ogarzun, Irun, and 
Fuentarabia In these and minor affairs 10,000 
men were killed or wounded. Under his command 
the Legion never lost prisoners, artillery, or equi- 
page, though utterly contrary statements teemed in 
the English papers , while he took from the enemy 
100 Officers, 1,000 men, 30 guns, and many in- 
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against the Carlists. In 1837, the Legion melted 
away - 
Though much vilified by one portion of the 
press, the poor fellows who composed 1t—deluded 
by the Whig Government, and unthanked and 
unpaid by the Spaniards—always behaved before 
the enemy as became Bntish troops on ground 


trenched positions, closing the frontier effectually | already ennobled by the victories of Wellington, 


CHAPTER III 


CANADA, 1837 


In this year, the minds of the people in Lower 
Canada, the most flounshing of our colonies, 
were disturbed: by fractious men, chiefly led by two, 
named Papineau and Mackenzie, who sought to 
dictate to the Government measures which were 
not conducive to the welfare of the State Dunng 
the summer, the House of Assembly rcfused to 
proceed in its deliberations until the demand for 
the total alteration of the legislative powers was 
complied with 

This was followed by the appearance of many of 
the colonists in arms, and by open violations of 
the law. As the revolt seemed to be extending 
rapidly, the law officers of the Crown and the 
magistrates of Montreal applied to the commander 
of the forces in Canada for a military force to 
curb the growing treason, and to apprehend cer- 
tain persons who were alleged to be in the villages 
of St Denis and St, Charles 

That officer was Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Colborne (afterwards Lord Seaton), GC B, and 
G CH, Colonel of the Cameronians, a veteran who 
had served in the chief battles of the Peninsula, 
and been severely wounded at the storming of 
Ciudad Rodrigo 

By his orders, Colonel Gore was sent with de- 
tachments of the 24th, 32nd, and 66th Regiments, 
and one howitzer with a magistrate to St Denis, 
at the same time Licutenant-Colonel Wetherall, of 
the 1st Royal Scots, was directed to move with 
four companies of that regiment, and Captain 
David’s troop of Montreal Cavalry, a detachment 
of the 66th and two six-pounders from Chambly, 
on St. Charles, a timber-built village, seventeen 
miles from the ferry at Chambly, to assist the 
magistrate In executing the warrants 

This force, under Colonel Wetherall, passed the 
Richelien River by the upper ferry at Chambly, 
but the severity of the weather and the bad state 


of the roads impeded the march, and information 
having been received of the increased strength of 
the rebels at St Charles, a halt was made at St 
Hilaire, until a fifth company of the Royals came 
up, and on the 25th of November, the colonel 
resumed his march 

On coming within a mile of St Charles, his 
troops were daringly fired upon by the insurgents 
on the opposite side of the river, and a Royal fell 
wounded Several rifle-shots were also fired from 
a barn in front, which was captured and burned 
In the vicinity of St Charles, 1,500 rebels were 
found posted in a closely-stockaded work, which 
was attacked, and after a few rounds had been given 
and received, was carried by storm, during which, 
seventeen of the Royals, and four of the 66th fell 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wetherall and Mayor Warde 
had each his horse shot under him , but many of 
the rebels were shot or bayoneted, and sixteen men 
taken prisoners, 

“‘ Every officer and man behaved nobly,” reported 
the Lieutenant-Colonel, ‘Major Warde carried 
the right of the position mn good style, and Cap- 
tain Glasgow’s artillery did good execution he isa 
most zealous officer , and Captain David's troop of 
Montreal Cavalry rendered essential service during 
the charge ” 

The murder of stray soldiers occasionally, and 
particularly that of Lieutenant Weur, of the 32nd, 
about this time, began to infuse in the minds of 
the troops much of that bitterness which 1s ever an 
ingredient of civil war e 

After the destruction of the stockade, the detach- 
ment fell back on the following day to St Hilaire, 
and advanced on the 28th to attack another body 
of rebels who had taken post at Point Oliviere, and 
actually constructed there an abatis of felled trees 
for the purpose of cutting off the Yetreat of the 
detachment , but when it came in sight and began 
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to’form for the attack, after exchanging a few shots 
the insurgents lost heart and fled, leaving two 
fieces of cannon behind them 

The same day the colonel’s force returned to 
Chambly with twenty-five prisoners , his men suffer- 
ing greatly from heavy rains, roads knee-deep in 
mud, and also from frost and snow 

In the meantime, the detachments under Colonel} 
Gore had, from the formidable nature of the 
obstpuctions they had to encounter, and from the 
seventy of the Canadian winter, failed in their 
attempt on St Denis and retired 

By the success of Colonel Wetherall at St Charles, 
the rebellion was not arrested in its progress, and 
the troops had many harassing duties to perform 
amid the frost and snow of a severe winter 

On the 13th of December, Sir John Colborne 
proceeded with all his disposable force towards 
St Eustache, a village fifteen miles from Montreal 
on the Rivitre du Chéne, to put down a rcvolt in 
the country of the Lake of the Two Mountains, 
where the insurgents had barbarously driven the 
loyal inhabitants from their homes, and pillaged a 
vast extent of territory 

The Royal Scots, the Montreal Rifles, and 
Captain Globinsky’s company of Volunteers, were 
formed in one brigade undcr Colonel Wetherall 
The Volunteers were detached into the woods that 
border the upper road that leads to St Eustache, 
with orders to dnve back and disperse the rebel 
pickets , while the remainder of the brigade, with 
the other disposable troops, crossed the Ottawa or 
Grande Riviére on the ice, on the 14th of December, 
and advancing upon St Eustache, entered the 
village at several points 

The Scots Royals and Montreal Rifles advan ed 


church door, but failed , while some companies of 
the Royals and Rifles occupied the houses in its 
vicinity 

After an hour's firmg, the church door still re- 
maining unfoiced, probably owing to the density of 
the barricade behind it, a party of the Scots Royals 
attacked the presbytery, bayoneted some of its 
defenders, and set it in flames The smoke soon 
enveloped the church, and the rest of the battahon 
advancing against it, a straggling fire was opened 
upon it from the seigneur’s house, which formed 
one face of the square wherein the church stood 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wetherall now directed his 
grenadiers to carry it by storm, which they did 
gallantly, killing several, taking inany prisoners, and 
finally:setting it on fire At the same time some 
of the battalion companies, under Major Warde, 
fought their way into the church by the rear, drove 
out the garrison, bayoneting all who resisted, after 
which they set the church on fire also ‘The losses 
of the Royals were only five privates, while they 
took 118 prisoners 

On the 16th the troops advinced to St Benoit, 
where no opposition was offered, and the rebels 
sent delegates to say that they were prepared to 
lay down their arms unconditionally 

The troops thcn returned with their prisoners, 
on the 17th of December, to Montreal ‘The good 
results of these movements werc the return of the 
peasantry to then usual occupations, and the dis- 
appearance of the aimed parties of the rebels 

In the following year, about the same season, 
when the hard frost of the Canadian winter had set 
in, there was a second rising in Lower Canada, 


| but it was again suppresscd by the energy of Sir 


John Colborne, who defeated the rebels at Napuer- 


up the centre street and seized all the most defen- | ville, and for these and other services was raised to 
sible houses An ofhcer was ordered to bring up , the peerage 

the artillery , but he was driven back by the fire of | After these events, to strengthen the Govern- 
the rebels, who had posted themselves 1n the village ment of the colony, an Act of Parlament was 
church The artillery entered the village by the passed in 1840, by which Upper and Lowei 


rear, and with their cannon tried to blow open the 


Canada were made one province 


CHAPTER IV. 


CHINA, 


THE year 1840 saw us involved in a quarrel with 
the “Celestial Empire,” chiefly about the trade in 
opium 

It chanced that in an affray between the Chinese 
and some Bnitish and American seamen, a native 
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was killed In consequence of this, on the 15th of 
August, 1839, an order was issued interdicting the 
supply of any kind of food to the British in China, 
whereupon the port of Canton was blockaded 
till the order was rescinded, but on the 3rd of 
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November, in the same year, a collision took place 
between the Bntish frigates, Hyacanth and Volage, 
and a fleet of twenty-nine war-junks, in which the 
latter were most severely handled 

On the sth of January, 1840, an Imperial edict 
was issued, directing that all trade with Britain 
should cease for ever, and several attacks were 
made on our vessels 

On the 22nd of June, the port and niver of 
Canton were blockaded by a British force, and 
soon after, the whole coast of China, from Ning-po 
to the mouth of the Yange-tse-kiang, was placed 
under blockade The Chinese now affected to 
negotiate , but on the 6th of January, 1841, there 
came forth an Imperial edict requiring the de- 
struction of all British ships and men, wherever 
met with ‘To issue the mandate was more easy 
than to enforce it 

Our war-vessels hereupon attacked and de- 
stroyed the lower forts on the Canton nver, and 
the Bogue forts were about to share the same fate, 
when China agreed to cede Hong Kong to Britain, 
and pay 6,000,000 dollars as indemnity This 
treaty was only another pretence to gain time, as 
It was rejected by the Chinese on the 2oth of 
February, on which the Bogue forts were instantly 
destroyed 

Early in the year, General Sir Hugh Gough, 
a veteran who had first served at the capture of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and of the Dutch fleet in 
Saldanha Bay, and in many of Wellington’s greatest 
battles, arrived in China to take command of the 
expeditionary force, which included the 18th Royal 
Insh, the 26th or Cameronians, the 49th, §5th, 
and other British and Indian troops, which had 
been there for some time before him 

Disease had laid a heavy hand on our soldiers 
in the close of the preceding year, 500 men died, 
and of these were 201 of the Cameronians, in- 
cluding their colonel 

On the 25th of March, the heights which com- 
mand Canton were taken possession of by our 
land forces under Sir Hugh Gough, while our light 
frigates came to anchor off the factories in the 
river By this time, that important stream and all 
its branches were ours, and it only rested with 
Sir Hugh to occupy Canton itself 

As in Burmah, the arrogance and ignorance, the 
mystification and duplicity of an Oriental court, 
had to be encountered in all attempted treaties 
with the Chinese authorities 

In Margh, while our troops were in position on 
the heights, Colonel Mountain, of the 26th, writes 
thus, in his “*‘ Memonrs and Letters, & ” 


“On the 25th, I started in a steamer with Su; of cannon 


Hugh Gough and the commodore from the Bocca 
for Canton Among the results of the recent 
naval operations has been the discovery of two 
additional channels of the nver between Whampoa 
and Canton, each of them larger than the only 
one along Whampoa Island hitherto known to 
Europeans On approaching Canton, we met our 
old friend the Herald, now re-converted inte a 
frigate, then came a barricade nght across the 
river, with a fort upon a small island now occrwpied 
by marines We next came to the Aodeste, 
then to the Ayacnthe, and then we were close upon 
the suburb of Canton, anchored, got into our 
boats, and landed at the factory where the Bntish 
flag now flies, guarded by marmes ‘The river 1s 
a noble one, and the population of the waters, 
the vast crowd of boats of every size and fanciful 
form—some highly carved and ornamented, and 
containing suites of decorated apartments, some 
moored side by side in streets, others moving to 
and fro—presented a singular and striking scene 
Behind the town there is a range of jagged heights, 
partially wooded and partially occupied by fortufi- 
cations and other buildings ‘The other shore 1s 
covered with batteries and wharves , and the view 
which extends up and down the niver 1s a noble 
one On re-embarking, a crowd of some thousand 
naked shining pates lined the narrow wharf of the 
factory, close-jammed together like the heads 1n the 
background of an old picture ” 

Our position at this time was anomalous, for 
though at war with China, our troops were peace- 
fully looking on Canton, and our ships at anchor 
quietly in the river The Chinese had agreed to 
pay 6,000,000 dollars for the ransom of the city, 
consequently trade was re-opened, and on the 
roth of August, Sir Henry Pottinger arrived as 
sole plenipotentiary for Great Britain, but as the 
Chinese still prevancated, orders were given to 
attack Amoy 

The latter 1s a rocky island off the Chinese 
coast, forming the grand key to the whole province 
of Fokien, having a population of 14,000,000 
The town of Amoy ranks as the third in China. 
The outer town 1s divided from the city by a chain 
of steep rocks running transversely to the beach, 
over which a pav.d road leads through a pass to 
the city The outer harbour skirts the outer town, 
while the city 1s bounded in nearly its whole length 
by the inner harbour and an estuary, which deeply 
indent the island Both towns are not less than 
ten mules in circumference Castellated walls, 
from twenty to thirty feet in height, surround them, 
and were then armed with not less than 500 pieces 
‘The population was stated as bemg 
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aBout 200,000, by Gutzlaff, ten years prior to our 
troops appearing before this place 
© On the zoth of August, our fleet with the troops 
sailed from Hong Kong, and on the afternoon of the 
25th, came dashing into the outer harbour of Amoy, 
before a delightful breeze The evening was one 
of great beauty, and the sight was a most animated 
one 

The squadron consisted of two line-of-battle 
shipg, three heavy fngates, two eighteen-gun sloops, 
two sixteen-gun bngs, four armed steamers, and 
twenty-two transports The aspect of these ships, 
all under a full spread of snowy canvas, ploughing 
up the clear blue water, was stately and graceful 
The towering ships of the line passed the batteries 
at the harbour mouth without a shot being fired at 
them 

As the next vessel came on, a white stream of 
smoke rose from an embrasure, and one solitary 
shot came from a battery on the left, and six from 
those of Amoy to the night, or starboard, but no 
return was made, and the whole fleet came quietly 
to anchor Then orders were given to prepare for 
landing 

“The harbour of Amoy,” says Colonel Moun- 
tain, “‘is formed, on one side, by the island of the 
same name, which 1s defended by a multitude of 
batteries , one of these was armed with roo guns 
A string of islands more or less fortified, form the 
limits of the bay on the other side, and beside 
several others, there was an eighteen-gun battery 
upon the point bearing directly on the harbour ” 

About noon, the seventy-fours, the steamers and 
other vessels, proceeded to take up their stations, 
and trice up their ports The Blonde and Druid 
were to engage the batteries at Corouson, the 
seventy-fours, the heavy batteries nearest the city , 
while the Py/ades and Columbine were to keep in 
play those along the shore 

Before the ships were fully placed, the Chinese 
had opened a heavy fire In quick and hot suc- 
cession, gun after gun flashed from the dark, old 
walls , and even after the seventy-fours gave forth 
their thunder and their iron tempests, the fire of 
the enemy continued for two hours, and never 
ceased until the troops began to take them in 
flank 

Two steamers were detailed to land the soldiers 
With these their decks were crowded, as also were 
the transport boats, which they towed astern A 
detachment of the Cameronians, a company of 
artillery, and the Marines, landed at Corouson from 
the boats of their own vessel direct 

The head-quarters, with the 18th, 49th, and 
Sappers, landed on the isle of Amoy, leaving the 
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55th to follow as soon as the steamer could get 
back for them. Without the loss of a man, the 
landing was effected on a fine sandy beach 
Beyond it, and before the troops rose a high wall, 
connecting the long lines of battery with some 
rocky heights in the rear In this wall were two 
gates, one of which was open, and the soldiers 
wished to make a rush at it, but were restrained 
by the general Almost as soon as he spoke, the 
Chinese brought a cannon to the gateway, fired 
one shot straight at our troops, secured the gate, 
and manned the wall, in line, with their shining 
garments and conical hats, and at once began 
firing 

The general had sent two companies of the Royal 
Insh,*under Major Tomlinson, to make a lodgment 
under cover, and protect a projected attack upon 
the now closed gate, and ordered Colonel Moun- 
tain to the same point with some of the Came- 
ronians At that instant, the captain of one of the 
steamers with a few seamen, had made a rush 
without orders and got upon the wall The soldiers 
could then be held back no longer, and also 
rushed on with cheers, 

The colonel of the Cameromians, assisted by his 
men, was the first over the wall They hurned to 
the gate, which they found barricaded by sacks of 
corn , these they tossed aside It was then flung 
open for the advancing troops, before whom the 
Chinese instantly fled The 18th marched through 
the gate, while the 49th swarmed over the ramparts 
nearest the sea, and in a few minutes, save some 
killed and wounded, and some flying stragglers, not 
a Chinese soldier was to be seen 

Passing the open space, the troops now ascended 
the heights in rear of the wall As soon as they 
had formed, the bugles rang out the “ Advance,” 
and they proceeded in two columns to the front. 
A few Chinese now appeared , a little skirmishing 
ensued , but the rocky heights above the great and 
populous town of Amoy were ours 

Darkness had now set in, pickets were posted 
and the soldiers bivouacked 

When next morning the troops got under arms, 
they could see the whole town, lying, as it were, at 
their feet In the centre rose the inner town, for- 
tified like a citadel , but no troops could be seen, 
even by the telescope, within it, and as the house- 
holders had petitioned General Gough to send in 
some troops to keep order and protect them from 
thieves, the whole place was quietly taken posses- 
sion of ‘Here was a remarkable resylt of one 
day’s work No European before, probably, was 
ever permitted to put his foot near the town, but 
we were masters, and the Chinese authorities and 
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soldiery being withdrawn, the people were per- 
fectly inoffensive ” 
From that time the trade of the port was thrown 
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fnghtful wounds,” says one who was present “ The 
killed lay about in groups 1m all directions, both on 


' the hills and beach, and in the streets of the town 


All this I saw 


open to all nations, and we placed a garmson in; and suburbs on the opposite side 
the island of Koling su, which commands the en- | 
trance to the harbour of that important town found 1n the street before one of the gates, a pretty 

‘Lhe main body of the armament now left Amoy | young girl, well clad, lying dead She had been 
to make captures elsewhere, and then retake | shot through the body, and 1t is to be hoped by a 


with comparative indifference , but on the rath, I 
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hat hilly island, though girt by walls eighteen fcet 
high and fifteen feet thick, was taken with ease, 
and the seizure ot Chin-hai followed On the roth 
the forces were for a second time before the quaint 
city of Chusan, which is surrounded by walls thirty 
feet high, and strengthened at every 300 yards by 
great square towers of stone, and here the troops 
encountered some of the smartest fighting they had 
yet seen among the Celestials 

The fire of the latter was very heivy, and many 
small parties of them were so resolute, that after 
the masses had fled, they stood till every man of 
them was shot down or bayoneted Though their 
loss was great, ours was small “It never fell to 
my lot before to see so many dead, or so many 





On the 1st of Octo- | chance ball, as she was escaping Hen pinched feet 
ber, the town, of Ting-hai on the southern coast of | were naked 
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less so than that which presented itselt a few yards 
further on—an old woman mortally woundcd, and 
her son weeping over her” 

So decimated were the troops by death and 
disease, that when Chusan was thus retaken, ex 
clu ive of the artillery and sappers, there were 
barely 600 privates available for duty, such as 
guards and patrols, in a city numbering 300,090 
inhabitants, and where the mob, as usual, began 
to plunder the moment the tyrant mandarns were 
expelled 

On succours arriving, Sir Hugh Gough next took 
Chapoo, a large square town seventy-five mules 
from Chusan, this was on the 18th of May It 
was attacked by Colonel Mountain with a party 
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of the Royal Insh, and speedily taken, but not 
without some loss 

In the storm, Colonel Mountain engaged in a 
hand-to-hand combat with a Tartar soldier, who 
made a rush at him at the very time he was exposed 
to the fire of some matchlock men ‘on his flank 
Three balls struck him at the same instant, and 
three more passed through his haversack. Of the 
former, one furrowed the muscles of the spine , 
another hit ham 1n the left side and passed out under 
the lowerrib, the third struck him in the thigh, ran 
down the leg and came out at the knee, yet he killed 
his opponent and was soon again fit for service 

Colonel Tomlinson was kuled close by about 
the same time ‘“ He was a plain, straight-forward 
Enghish soldier, an honest, gallant fellow, and much 
beloved in his regiment,” the Royal Insh Captain 
Campbell, who was mortally wounded, died a few 
days after his removal to Chusan 

On the 21st of July we captured Ching-Kiang- 
foo, a walled town, situated on a river with an 
unpronounceable name ‘There, as elsewhere, the 
Chinese soldiers were found to be robust, mus- 
cular, and though not cowards, helpless, because 
undisciplined The Tartars, however, armed with 
matchlocks and swords, bows and arrows, and 
wearing helmets of hammered iron, proved des- 
perate antagonists 

In advancing upon Ching-Kiang-foo, Sir Hugh 
Gough fonnd, that contrary to their usual custom, 
the Chinese, who usually make a vast show and 
noise, kept very quiet , and that the Tartar garrison 
was concealed , hence, up to the moment of attack, 
nO opposition was expected The Tartars, how- 
ever, had resolved to fight desperately for their 
homes, and did so. 

Schcedde’s brigade approached the city on one 
side, while Gough advanced against the principal 
gate, which he blew open, and while doing so, 
heavy firing was heard in the body of the place 
Colonel Schoedde, of the 55th, a Peninsular officer 
of long service and great experience, had judi- 
ciously availed himself of his discretionary power 
to convert his diversion into a real attack, the 
Tartars were thus assailed in front and rear at the 
same time. 

As Gough’s troops advanced, they were met by 
a strong body of well-armed Tartar troops, who 
opened a destructive fire upon them from some 
enclosures near the parade-ground They were 
ultimately driven out, but not without the loss of 
several men on our part, including two officers 
who were killed, Lieutenants C J R. Collinson, of 
the 18th, and Thomas Gibbons, of the 49th or 
Hertfordshire Regiment 
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Finding that the struggle was hkely to prove 
hopeless, the barbarous Tartars, before finally 
giving way, murdered all their families by cutting" 
the throats of their wives, and flinging their chil- 
dren into wells Unhke the Chinese, who dwell 
in large airy mansions, these Tartars lived in low- 
roofed cottages, laid out lke an Indian canton- 
ment, each division of these being furnished with a 
common stable for their little rough horses, and an 
arsenal for spare saddles, bows and arrows, helmets, 
&c , stored in large chests 

For many days after its capture, the town pre- 
sented a pitiable spectacle ‘‘ [he storming of the 
town,” says Colonel Mountain, “ the blowing in of 
the west gate, the struggles within the walls, the 
fnghtful murders in the Tartar city, the continual 
fires—some lit by us, some by the Tartars in their 
fury, some by the population in thirst for plunder 
—completed the panic of the people, who were 
already excited by the Tartar commanders having 
shut the gates previous to our arrival and denied 
them egress Sir Hugh, unwilling to coerce them, 
gave orders that free egress and ingress should be 
given, and no molestation offered to the peaceable 
inhabitants The whole population poured out, 
from dawn to dark, in one continuous stream 
As this vast multitude came forth, Chinese country 
people of the lowest order slipped in, and joining 
the vilest populace commenced sacking the place, 
and in a few days Ching-Kiang was completely 
gutted and destroyed ” 

To stop these outrageous proceedings was 1m- 
possible Under a sun as hot as that of India, the 
attempt would only have harassed the troops to 
death 

In the Tartar armoury, prior to burning it, with 
all the weapons therein, some of which were very 
beautiful, especially the bows and arrows, several 
chests, and many blocks of Syce silver were found , 
and in the centre of the place was a deep draw-well, 
filled to the brim with young Tartar girls recently 
drowned “The two upper ones were comely 
young women, apparently of the higher class, with 
handsome gold rings in their ears, and their hair 
neatly dressed ” 

They had all been destroyed by their ruthless 
fathers and brothers, who, on effecting their own 
escape, either jomed the Impenal forces at Nan- 
kin, or committed suicide to save themselves from 
further trouble In sight of our troops after the 
town was taken, the Tartar women were seen in 
one imstance, drowning their children 1n two large 
tanks, wherein they were in turn drowned by the 
men, who then leaped in and penshed last. 

By the roth of August our troops were off 
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Nankin. One brigade was left at Ching-Kiang , a 

ond brigade was left on board ship , and a third, 
with the Horse Artillery, landed and took up a 
good position eastward of the city The Foot 
Artillery with their guns, were afterwards disem- 
barked to reinforce the bngade which was com- 
manded by Major-General Lord Saltoun, GC H. 
A few hours would have placed that vast city com- 
pletely at our mercy, but further operations were 
suspended by the arrival at head-quarters of Im- 
perial commissioners, who appeared to have power 
to accede to our terms They came from Pekin, 
in consequence of the Emperor hearing of the 
dreadful fate that had befallen Ching-Kiang- 
foo. 

In ten days after, the treaty of Nankin was for- 
mally signed on board Her Majesty’s ship Corn- 
walts,-when we are told that to see a crowd of 
mandarins, in their cumbrous boots, long em- 
broidered petticoats, and conical gilt caps, with 
their ghttermg balls and peacock feathers, like 
beings of another planet, mingling in amity with 
our naval and mulitary officers on the poop of a 
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Bnitish ship, was a novel and stnking scene. By 
the treaty then signed, Bntish subjects are allowed 
to reside at Canton and four other ports Hong- 
Kong was ceded in perpetuity to Britain, and the 
now humbled Emperor engaged to pay 6,000,000 
dollars for opium illegally seized , 3,000,000 as 
the amount of debts to British subjects by Hong 
merchants, and 12,000,000 as indemnity for the 
expenses of the war 

Our monetary losses were thus more than made 
good by the cession of terntory, but there were 
others that were irreparable—the lives of our troops, 
vast numbers of whom perished by disease con- 
sequent to campaigning and exposure in such a 
climate As an example of this, we may state that 
the Cameronian Regiment, lke others, consisting 
chiefly of young men, by the Chusan fever and 
other chances of war, lost nearly all those who left 
Calcutta with the colours in 1840 They reached 
China goo strong, goo recruits were sent them 
from Scotland, and yet only the orginal number 
remained when the regiment marched into the 
Castle of Edinburgh, in 1843. 


CHAPTER V. 


CABUI, 1840-1 


THE year 1829 saw those alterations in the uniform 
of the line, which remained without further change 
till the war in the Crimea. In March of that year, an 
order was issued concerning the dress worn by the 
infantry since the beginning of the century, but 
the details of it are too numerous for insertion 
here They principally referred to the adoption 
of lace on the cuffs and skirts of the now abolished 
coatee of 1820, where none had been previously 
wom, regiments wearing embroidery were per- 
mitted to retain it, and Oxford mixture was entirely 
substituted for the blue, or “ Waterloo grey ” trou- 
sers, so long after retained by the Artillery, and 
paymasters and surgeons were ordered to wear 
the uniforms of their respective regiments, com- 
plete, save the sash of crimson silk 

Eleven years later was to behold a more im- 
portant change in the weapon of our infantry, 
when the percussion-lock was destined to super- 
sede the flint, just as the flint had superseded the 
tmatch In the percussion-lock—the invention of 
Andrew Forsyth, a Scottish gunsmith—the igni- 


a small copper cylinder lned with fulminating 
matter This preparation, so dangerous and so 
valuable, was known to the Frenchchemists in 1785, 
“but,” says Boutell, ‘it was the Scotsman, Andrew 
Forsyth, who, as we have said, first succeeded in 
making a good gun to be fired with a fulminate” 
His invention became known in France in 1808, 
but it was not till 1820, that good percussion 
muskets were made 1n Britain, and not till twenty 
years later, that the old “brown Bess,” by which 
so many fields have been won, was replaced by 
the percussion fire-arm, now further improved by 
being made a breech-loader Prior to this, Brandon, 
in Suffolk, was the chief place from whence flints 
were procured for the army, though many were found 
and cut at Lewisham, Purfleet, and Greenhithe 

The old musket always threw the bullet high 
Hence the orders of Sir Charles Napier to the 
troops in Scinde “ The first duty of a soldier, 1s 
obedience , his second, to fire low” 2 

In the disastrous campaign against the Afghans, 
our troops first used the new musket, though on the 


tion of the chagge within the barrel 1s caused by | retreat, the 13th Light Infantry still had the old 
the fall of the hammer upon a cap, which 1s simply | flint of King William’s days 
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And now to relate the object that took our | replaced upon his hereditary throne, with an army 
ariny there, collaterally with the lesser war we have | composed of 8,000 wild Beloochee warnors, under 


described as taking place m China 

The historian of “Sale’s Brigade in Afghanis- 
tan,” says that there “in name the government 1s 
monarchical, but the authority of the monarch, 
except in the great towns and throughout the 
districts immediately dependent on them, extends 
no further over his subjects than the authority of 
the first Jameses cxtended in Scotland over the 
clans which occupied the most inaccessible of the 
Highland districts Indeed, the Afghans bear, in 
this respect, a striking resemblance to the Celtic 


the command of the Shah Zadah Timour, ande 
Colonel Simpson, of the Company’s service, to 


guard it. 


The restoration of the Shah, a crucl and merci- 


| less man, who, with his own poniard destroyed the 


eyes of his kinsman, Futteh Khan, and afterwards 
had him cut to pieces, soon excited discontent, aid 
his retention of a battahon of Sikhs as a body- 
guard, excited the hostility of the people against 
us, so that the situation of the slender British 
force at Cabul—now reduced to 4,000 men—be- 


portions of the population both of Scotland and of | came critical indeed, while General Elphinstone, 


Ireland, as they are divided into tnbes, clans, or 


, their leader, by age and ill-health was quite unfitted 


septs, which pay little or no obedicnce in the inter- | for command 


nal management of their affurs, to any power save | 


that of custom and their chiefs ” 

The kingdom of Cabul was a mere confedera 
tion of little tribes or republics, with a sovereign 
at their head, and occupying a terntory extending | 
from the mountains of the Hindu Koosh, on the | 
north, to some distance south of Ghuvm, and from 
the Bamean Pass, on the west, to the savage Khyber 
Mountains on the cast, the capital being fifteen 
hundred miles from Calcutta, and seven hundred 
from the shores of the Arabian Gulf 

Shah Mahmoud, king of this remote territory, 
after a life of crime, outrage, and civil war, died, 
and his son, Kamran, succeeded to the throne of 
Afghanistan and Herat = In the meantime, another 
prince of the family, Dost Mohammed Khan, 
seized on the fruitful valley of Cabul, and Runjcet 
Sing, locally known as the “Ton of Lahore,” over- 
ran all Cashmere with his troops ‘The former was | 
desirous of securing the friendship of the British 
Government, which distrusted him, as he was sup- 
posed to be under Russian influences, and the 








Dost Mohammed became the peaceful prisoner 
of the British Government , but Ackbar Khan, the 
most brave and ruthless of his sons, preferred a hfe 
of independence in the wilds of Loodiana, and 
never lost the hope of exterminating “ the med- 
dling keringhees,” as he called the Biitish While, 
through the intngues of Ackbar, and the musrule 
of the Shah, a dark storm was gathering over the 
httle army at Cabul, betwecn whom and _ lower 
India, lay savage passes manned by savage tribes , 
the time passed pleasantly enough at Cabul, and 
many of our officers built handsome villas in the 
vicinity of the cantonments, which stood on a 
plain in front of the city, between the hills of Bey- 
maioo and those of Siah Sung 

On a rumour being spread by Ackbar’s agents 
that it was the mtention of the Resident, Sir 
Wilham Macnighten, to seize all the chiefs of 
tribes, and send them in chains to the Queen of 
me kermghees in London, a dreadful tumult  en- 
}sued in Cabul, and ere cannon could clear the 
streets, Sir Alexander Burnes and many officers 


Governor-General, with a view to secure our north- | were slain The feeble Shah shut himself up mn the 
western frontier against the aggressive power of the | citadel The revolt spread so fast, that it was 
Czar, became a party to a treaty between Shah ' dcemed advisable to make some terms with the 
Sujah, third son of the deceased Mahmoud, to re- | leaders, the chef of whom was Ackbar Khan 
establish him to the throne of his ancestors, and | Under Sir Robert Sale, a part of the garrison had 
hence a war was declired against the Dost, whose | been detached to Jecllalabad, but in marching 
friend, Runjycet, refuscd to pernnt the march of our | | through the deep and tcrmble ravines, he was 


troops through the Punjaub But without caring 
for his sanction, two divisions advanced simulta- 
neously from Bombay and Bengal, mustering 10,000 
men in all, under Sir Willonghby Cotton = Canda- 
har was captured, and then Ghusm, one of the 
strongest of Asian fortresses, was stormed, and its 
gates were destroyed , 
1840, saw our colours waving on the Bala Hissar, 
or Citadel of Cabul, and Shah Sujah, an old and 
most unpopular prince, brought from exile and 


and the 7th of August,” 


attached by the mountain hordes, ind had to fight 
his way, inch by inch, for miles, and by the middle 
of November, 60,000 citizens in Cabul, and all the 
mountain tribes around it, were mpe for msurrec- 
tion, under Ackbar Khan The Bntish envoy, “ir 
Wilham Macnaghten, acted with indecision, he 
was treacherously lured into a conference with 
Ackbar and other chiefs, in front of the canton 
ments There he was seized by the throat, dragged 
away and beheaded, before a sho? could be fired 
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in his defence, and General Elphinstone’s age ren- 
dered him quite inadequate to the cnsis His 
slender force was shut up within the cantonments, 
before which bands of Afghan horsemen rode daily, 
brandishing their sabres and matchlocks in de- 
fiance and derision, and longing for their prey , and 
when, under pressure of hunger and other shings, 
the “time came that a retreat was imperative, the 
passes were full of snow, and the country was up 1n 
arms 

To quit the camp without the most solemn 
promises of safe conduct was full of peril, and to 
remain, was only to perish Major Thain, of 
HM aist Foot, serving on the staff, was sent 
round, says Lady Sale in her “ Journal,” to all the 
married officers, to ask if they would consent 
to their wives being left as hostages for the 
evacuation of the country, “offering those who 
did so, a salary of 2,000 rupees a month = Liew- 
tenant Eyre said, that if it was to be productive 
of good he would stay ‘The others all refused 
to msk the safety of ther families Captain 
Anderson said he would rather put a pistol 
to his wife’s head and shoot her, and Sturt de- 
clared that his wife and mother should only be 
taken from him at the point of the bayonet, for 
himself, he was ready to perform any duty imposed 
upon him ” 

At the worst, 1t seemed that they could but die 
together , for now came tidings that Aziz Khan, 
with 10,000 Kohistanees, had beset the road to 
Tizeen, by which the homeward march must he, 
and that the wild warriors of the Ghilzie tribe, 
which numbers 600,000 souls, were in possession 
of all the heights which overlook it It was a time 
of sore agony to our “handful” of poor fellows 
at Cabul! The women clasped their children to 
their breasts, the men, their wives, as 1f the hour 
of separation had already come, and the eyes of 
our soldiers sparkled with honest indignation at 
the idea of yielding up civilised and Chnistian 
women, tender English ladies, and helpless chil- 
dren, as hostages to the barbarians of the Afghan 
hills, while the sick and wounded who were in 
hospital, were full of horror of what their own fate 
might be 

“Let us fight our way down,” was the universal 
cry of all fit for duty, “at least one third of us 
shall reach Jellalabad ” 

And in this spint, the whole force got under 
arms on the 6th of January, to commence one of 
the most disastrous retreats ever recorded in the 
annals of war 

By the staff, it had been finally arranged to 
pay 1,400,000 rupees to Ackbar Khan, Ameen 
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Oollah Khan, the Khan of the Kuzzilbashes, the 
Ghilzie chiefs, and other treacherous wretches, as 
a bribe that our troops might march unmolested , 
Osman Khan, with his tribe, offering to escort them 
as far as Peshawur (towards Central India), where 
Her Majesty’s 16th Lancers, 9th and 31st Infantry 
had arnved, but were still 200 miles from Cabul 
The money was negotiated on the spot by native 
bankers Many officers raised their voices against 
this feeble measure of Elphinstone , but the bargain 
was struck, and Ackbar and his avaricious com- 
patriots were resolved that it should be adhered to 
by us, at least 

Yet he had registered a ternble vow that every 
Briton Should be exterminated save one, who was 
to have his hands and feet cut off, and be placed 
thus, at the mouth of the Khyber Pass with a 
written notice, to deter the Feringhees from enter- 
ing Cabul again 

The sick were to be left in the hands of the 
Afghans, as their conveyance was impossible amid 
the snow, lots were cast by the medical officers 
for the perilous duty of remaining with them , and 
these fell on Drs Campbell and Berwick, of the 
54th Native Infantry The ladies and soldiers’ 
wives were all on hoiseback, or in dhooleys, and 
when the homeward march began, there quitted 
the cantonments, 690 Europeans, cavalry 970, 
native infantry 2,840, with 12,000 camp-followers 
Her Mayesty’s 44th Regiment mustered 600 of all 
ranks From the hills of Beymaroo, Ackbar Khan 
and his followers looked grimly down on the fated 
troops as the long cavalcade entered the deep 
snowy passes, and so true was he to his ternble 
vow, that of all those 16,500 human beings who 
left our fortified camp, only one was fated to reach 
Jellalabad alive, and that city was ninety miles 
distant! 

The 44th, a squadron of Irregular Horse, and 
three guns, under Brigadier Anquetil, formed the 
advanced guard , the 54th, the Shah’s 6th, the sth 
Light Cavalry, and four Horse Artillery guns, co- 
vered the rear. 

As the troops marched on, they were hemmed in 
and impeded on both flanks by hordes of armed 
Afghans, both horse and foot ‘The former, with 
yells and shouts, made fierce and wanton charges 
through the ranks of the Native Infantry, whose fury 
the European officers did their utmost to control 
There were heard the wailing of the Hindostam 
camp-followers, as their wives and childreneperished 
before their eyes, or were borne off by the mounted 
warriors , while from the cantonment walls, a fire of 
musketry was opened on the rear-guard An officer 
and fiftyamen of the 5th Cavalry were shot down, 
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and though the 54th fronted about and commenced 
independent file firing, the retreat speedily became 
a disorderly and disorganised flight, the 44th 
Regiment alone preserving discipline and present- 
ing a solid artay Mcn, women, children, horses, 
mules, and ponies perished at every yard of the 
way, their bodics dotted all the sloping sides of 
the snow-covered path , while from the rocks above, 
a fire of matchlocks and juzails was poured upon 
the line of march till might came on, and when the 
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infidels whose chief I have slain with my own hana 
at Cabul, even as I hope in hke manner to slay Salg, 
the chicf of the Feringhees, at Jellalabad” Ata 
meeting, under a flag of truce—though he treacher 
ously shot Captain Skinner who bore i1t—Ackbar 
demanded that the troops should march no further 
than Tizecn, till Sale evacuated Jellalabad He 
now prctended that he had no control oveg the 
wild hordes who were in possession of the passes, 
and fearing the utter destruct.on of all the hélpless 
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mactive and aged genera haltcd his troops—or 
what remaincd of them—by the Loghur Rvver, 
without tents or baggage, anid the falling snow, 
the fierce and energetic Ackbar anticipated him by 
pushing on to the front, and taking possession of 
the Khoord Cabul Pass 

When day dawned, it was found that the Shah's 
6th Regiment, composed of 600 natives, had deserted 
to the enemy in the night, taking with them their 
arms and ammunition Among the wounded who 
had resymed the route with dawn, was Lady Sale, 
who had a musket-ball lodged in her arm 

Ackbar had now roused all the mountaineers, 
saying that the war to be waged was nothing less 
than a holy one =“ Rise,” he urged, “against the 


women and children, unless an affectation of trust 
were shown, General Elphinstone, then at the 
pomt of death, give himself up as a hostage to one 
of the Khans , while the whole of the wounded, with 
the women and their familes—Lady Macnaghten, 
Lady Sale, and her daughter included—were at the 
same time surrendered as further hostages, and 
conveyed back to Cabul, while the doomed army 
resumed its march, and save a very few, none in its 
ranks were ever fated to learn the compassion, 
shame, and fear, the story of this surrender of the 
helpless to the merciless, excited in the hearts of 
those at home 

On through the deep snow in tke dark, shadowy 
gorges, thev toiled—those now disorganised troops 
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—men of all corps mingled pell-mell, while the 

ffs that overhung them were covered by at- 
tendant crowds of yellow-turbaned Khyberees 
and Ghilzies, who poured down upon them an 1n- 
cessant fire of musketry , and at a place called 
Jungle Tarechee, or the Dark Pass, the whole of 
the 54th Native Infantry were destroyed The 
dea@ were always stripped and hormbly muti- 
lated 

“Death to the Feringhees! Death to the infidel 
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balls tore through them 1n sheets, and the roll of 
death increased. Reduced now to 200 men, our 44th 
Regiment fought with a courage that was born of 
despair and rage, and of the 200, every man 
penshed where he stood Their noble resistance 
caused a check, which enabled some of the other 
corps to proceed farther, and the last final halt was 
made by those unhappy men, at the knoll of Gun- 
damuck, on the 13th of January, when twenty 
officers, sixty soldiers, and 300 camp-followers 
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dogs! Death! Death!” were the cries with which | alone survived Close by there 1s a walled village 


these Oriental savages inspired each other to car- 
nage and ferocity 

At one brief halt, a few ponies were shot, flayed, 
and devoured raw 

On they struggled, still followed by their savage 
pursuers, whose shot told among their helpless 
mass with terrible effect at every step—on and on 
yet, till a place called Jugdulluck was reached , and 
there, 1n sullen fury and despair, the wretched sur- 
vivors, horse, infantry, and gunners, made a stand 
against the enemy, where the ground was more open 

Shoulder to shoulder they stood, cheering wildly, 
as if to welcorge death, many of them faint and 
bloody with undressed wounds , but the matchlock 


99 


surrounded by a grove of cypresses 

According to the “ Memorials of Afghanistan,” 
published at Calcutta in 1843, ‘‘ the enemy rushed 
in with drawn knives, and with the exception of two 
officers and four men, the whole of this doomed 
band fell victims to the sanguinary mob” 

One of the officers was overtaken and killed, 
and of all who left the cantonments 1n Cabul, Dr 
Brydone, a Scottish medical officer of the Shah’s 
service, bleeding, faint, covered with wounds, and 
armed only with a broken sword, aloné reached 
the city of Jellalabad As he was seen approach- 
ing, a few cavalry were sent out to succour and 
save him, so close and fierce was the pursult. 
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Some time prior to this event, Colonel Dennte, | Soon after this, the whole of the hostages, as 
of the 13th, made a singularly prophetic speech in | they were termed, were by that ruffian dispatched 
Jellalabad’ Hts words were, “You'll sce that not | towards Toorkistan, as 1t was supposed, to be sold 
a soul will escape from Cabul, but one mun, and | as slaves tothe Usbec Tartars There were eighty- 
he will come to tcll us that the rest are all | eight officers and soldiers, and thirty-three females 





destroyed ” (three being the wives of soldiers) with their chil- 
Ackbar Khan 1s reported to have uttered aj dren, and among them nota few were suffering 
similar prediction, from wounds e 
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THERF were now added thirty more captives to | retention of which all our plans now depended, as 
the onginal nuntber, by a circumstance which ' the basis of operation, and the Afghans were com- 
fully illustrates the cunning and avarice of the | pletcly balked in their schemes by our refusal to 
Afghan character There arrived at Jellulabad a | surrender the city, during the siege of which it 
pretended fnendly messenger, bearer of a letter | suffered so much from earthquakes, that in one 
from Captain Soutar, of the 44th Regiment, an | month alone thcre were felt fully a hundred shocks 
officer who saved the colours of that corps by} Sale, whose career of service dated back to the 
wrapping them round his body It was dated | battle of Malavelly, where ‘Tippo Sahib was de- 
from a village near Gundamuck, and after detailing | feated by Lord Harris, and the storming of Serin- 
the last stand made there by the relics of the army, | gapatam in 1799, commanded one division of this 
stated that he and Major Grifhths, of the 37th | army of retribution, for such 1t was destined to be 
Regiment, were the captives of a Khan, who, on | General M‘Caskill, a stern and resolute Scotsman, 
receiving a thousand rupees for eich, would send | led the other, but he was i such feeble health, 
them in safety to Jellalabad that he was borne at the head of his division by 
On this, the brave men of the 13th LIaght In- | four Hindoos, in a dhooley The whole force was 
fantry subscribed a thousand rupees at the drum- | under General Pollock, and on being reinforced 
head , another thousand was given by the ofhcers , | by Her Mayesty’s 31st Regiment, the 33rd Native 
and then came a proposal to ransom twenty-eight | Infantry, and the rst Light Cavalry, clad in silver 
privates of the 13th and 44th Regiments, who were | grey, and a train of mountain artillery, the gunners 
in the hands of the same Khan, for a lac of rupees | of which wore picturesque Onental dresses, the 
By wonderful efforts this sum was raised, and for- | march began towards those mighty mountains 
warded by certain messengers, who, by a scheme | which lhe between Cabul and the plain whereon 
previously arranged, were quietly robbed of it by | stands the citv of Jellal bad 
the adherents of Ackbar, who put the ransoms in Recent capencences had taught the generals to 
his pocket, and sent the thity prisoners to jon | have but few camp-followers — lor tents, the palls, 
the other captives, whose lives or hberties were | or littl muquces, of the sepoys were substituted 
to pay for the sunender of Tellalabad Save a single chinge of linen, the soldiers carned 
His orders to Saleh Mohammed, the custodian | nothing in their hnipsichs, the baggage of the 
of the whole, were, ‘to hurry them on their journey, | officers was reduccd to the smallest compass, and 
and butcher all who might be sich, or fot whom | four of them shared 1 tent — All sick and wounded 
there might be no speedy conveyance” Fight | were left in Jcllalabad and thus pruned down to 
months passed, and still the captives remained | the active, the hardy, and the well-armed alone, 
in these terrible hands, ere a junction between | the army pushed confidently on, penetrating into 
the troops of General Pollock and those of Sir | those passes which one British army had entered 
Robert Sale was fully effected , and an advance | that never more came forth 
upon Cabul was once more begun, while General | Again the rocks that overhung the road were 
Nott was coming on victoriously from Candahar ' manned by the mountaineers , again the sputtering 
The successfu: Sale had added to his well-earned ' fire of their juzails, or long mfles, filled the savage 
reputation by his defence of Jellalabad, on the defiles with smoke, and many a soldier fell to nse 
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no more. Within the eastern entmance to the 
sgnes of defiles, at the village of Jugdulluck, where 
the mountains rise to the height of 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, there was one very sharp 
encounter Earthworks had been thrown up, and 
armed with some of Elphinstone’s captured cannon , 
but the gth and 13th Regiments scaled the heights 
on gach side, turned the position and bayoneted its 
defenders with dreadful slaughter, neither side ask- 
ing qaiarter nor hoping for it 

Ere long, as the troops went on, they came upon 
the remains of Elphinstone’s slaughtered army, all 
unburied, many of the men being still belted and 
accoutred and in the rags of their uniform, lying 
over each other in ghastly piles, just where, eight 
months before, the death shots had struck them 
down 

“‘ In some instances the skeletons lay in heaps 
They were nearly all headless, the Afghans having 
carried off most of the skulls as trophies Hornble 
and agonising efforts were made by some of our 
officers and men to recognise, in the shattered 
bones and skulls, the mortal remains of some dear 
friend and comrade On the spot where HM 
44th Regiment made 1ts last stand more than 200 
skeletons were found lying close together ” 

In some places the whitening bones lay amid 
golden-coloured beds of sweetly-scented violets, 
and other flowers of the wilderness For miles 
upon miles there was but a sad and sickening 
repetition of the skeletons of human beings, and 
the shrunken carcases of camels, horses, and 
ponies 

After passing the castle of Buddeeabad, where 
old General Elphinstone had expired 1n captivity, 
when the leading brigade of the 1st division, on 
the road from Khoord Cabul to Tizeen, began to 
ascend the shoulder of a lofty green mountain, 
named the Huft Kothul, that towers above the 
dark and misty valleys, the Afghans, under Ackbar 
and other Khans, were seen 1n great force, par- 
ticularly the Ghilzies and the Khyberees in their 
yellow turbans From rock, bush, and bank they 
poured down such a storm of bullets as seemed 
speedily to ensure another scene of extermination, 
while cannon-shot were now added to their vicious 
musketry . 

Sir Robert Sale threw forward the 13th Light 
Infantry in extended order to the mght, and the 
2nd, or Queen’s, in the same order to the left, and 
confident in their supports, while their bugles rang 
cheerily out upon the mountain breeze, the skir- 
mishers swept over the green sunny slopes on both 
flanks, firng Whskly as they ascended, till the 
central gorge was passed , then closing in by com- 
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panies, and then in line by regiments, fixing their 
bayonets as they came cheering down to the 
charge Though armed with prodigious bayonets 
on their long juzails, the Afghans never waited the 
shock, but fled with howls of rage and terror, 
abandoning two pieces of British artillery 

Then sharp and shrill rang out the brass trumpets, 
and the 3rd Light Dragoons, clad in blue umform, 
with white puggarees floating from their shakos, gave 
their horses the reins, and at racing speed dashed 
after the wild herd of fugitives, each man eager to 
be first in the task of vengeance On nght and 
left their sword-blades went flashing downward, 
backward and forward in the sun, and every stroke 
found a wictim, and ere long, to the very hilt, 
every sword in the regiment was covered with 
blood Every file acted independently for himself. 
The whole battle of Tizeen occupied but a few 
minutes , a ternble slaughter was made of the 
terror-stricken hordes, and the standard of Ackbar 
Khan was trod in the dust, never to mse again 
Further resistance ceased, and scarcely a shot was 
fired next day, when, after halting for the night, 
our infantry resumed their march beyond Tizeen, 
as the despatches state, “ traversing those ravines 
now made doubly fnghtful, because of the heaps of 
boches with which the narrow way was choked ” 

A junction was now made with Nott’s victorious 
veterans advancing from Candahar, and soon after, 
the lovely vale of Cabul, bounded by the snowy 
peaks of Kohistan, opened before our army On 
the rath of October, after destroying the fortifica- 
tions of the city, the grand bazaar, two mosques, 
and many other buildings in the city, our troops 
evacuated it, and after having most thoroughly 
humbled the Afghans, began their homeward march 
in three divisions for Jellalabad , and about the 
same time, by the diplomacy, dexterity, and bravery 
of Sir Richmond Shakespeare, at the head of 600 
Kuzzilbash lancers, the whole of the ladies and 
other captives were rescued in safety, and brought 
in under the care of HM 3rd Light Dragoons, 
the 1st Bengal Cavalry, and a train of mountain 
guns, led by Sir Robert Sale in person, whose 
regiment, the gallant 13th Light Infantry, crowded 
with loud cheers around ns wife and widowed 
daughter Many frends now met fends from 
whom they had been long and painfully kept apart, 
wives threw themselves into the arms of their hus- 
bands, and daughters leaned upon their fathers’ 
breasts and wept, while the mountain guns fired a 
royal salute in honour of the occasion 

This was on the 20th of September The happy 
meeting took place on the slope of the hulls of 
Jubeaiz 
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BEIROUTH AND D’JEBAILA, FTC, 1840-1. 


In the same year of the wars in Afghamistan and 
China there was war in the Levant 

Mehemet Ali, who began his career as a tobacco- 
seller and soldier, and who eventually became 
Pasha of Egypt, together with his son Ibrahim, 
had long been troublesome to their master the 
Sultan of Turkey, and in 1839 the latter had de- 
feated the Ottoman troops at the battle of Nuzib, 
on the banks of the kuphrates This cvent, to- 
gether with the dcath of the Sultan Mahmoud 
and the defection of his fleet, threatened to place 
all Turkey at the’'mercy of Mehemet Ah, or under 
the protection of Russia At the earnest desire of 
France, Ibrahim Pasha halted, and in August, 1839, 
the combined squadrons of Bnitain and France 
assembled in Besika Bay, ready to proceed to 
Constantinople, should Ibrahim march, or should 
the Russians leave Sebastopol 

Aid by us was the more readily granted, because 
this war between the young Sultan and his nommnal 
vassal had more than once shut up the Dardanelles, 
and stopped the Black Sea trade 

The British fleet was under the orders of Admiral 
the Hon Sir Robert Stopford and Commodore 
Sir Charles Napicr, K C B 

In Besika Bay the squadrons remained till the 
end of October, when ours proceeded to Vourla 
for the winter, and was speedily followed by the 
French, part of which went to Smyrna The former 
consisted of twelve sail of the line, the latter of 
nine, but the French ships were larger and better 
manned than ours, and Admiral Lalande was inde- 
fatigable in exercising them By January, 1840, 
our squadron was reduced to six sail of the lne— 
the Aadinburgh, Benbow, Powerful, Implacable, 
Hastings, Bellessie, and Castor The strength of 
the squadrons vaned considerably, as the ships 
were sent to various ports on different services 
from time to time, and many minor movements 
and landings of our marines preceded the destruc- 
tion of Beirouth, and the bombardment of Acre 

On the roth of August our squadron was at 
Castel Rosso, a high, rocky, and barren isle off the 
woody coast of Caramania, when Sir Charles 
Napier was ordered to hoist his broad blue pen- 
nant, and taking command of the Ganges, Thun- 
derer, Edinburgh, Castor, and Gorgon, to return to 
Beirouth, bearer of the treaty of the rsth of July, 
with orders to assist the mountaineers of Lebanon 


“The service was rather of a delicate nature,” 
says Sir Charlcs in his personal narrative, @the 
insurrection was over, and twenty days were allowed 
Mchemet Ah to reject or accept the treaty of July 
In the quarantine ground, two miles from Beirouth, 
were encamped 4,o00 Turks, 1t was known they 
were dissatisfied, and wished to return to Constan- 
tinople, but how to assist them, and how far to go 
under the existing treaty, was not very easy to 
decide It was, however, important that some 
cffort should be made before they were removed 
out of our reach = It was also desirable to prevent 
that enterprising officer, Souliman Pacha (who had 
organised the Egyptian army), from removing the 
stores from the magazine, and from strengthening 
the town ” 

To prevent either of these operations force 
might be necessary, and if Sir Charles Napier com- 
menced hostilities before the expiration of the 
twenty days, and Mehemet Ah accepted the terms, 
popular clamour would at once have accused him 
of precipitation, and causing bloodshed unneces- 
sarily On the other hand, it would be said he 
was supine, and under these embarrassing cir- 
cumstances he came to anchor off Beirouth on the 
rath of August 

The town 1s small, surrounded by a wall buult 
by Dyezzar Pasha, after the place had been bom- 
barded by the Russians, to give it a more formid- 
able appearance With this view he pulled down 
and rebuilt a Ingh tower to the north-east in a 
more substantial manner , but in the year of which 
we write the wall had a few weak turrets, moulder- 
ing to ruin, and mounting a very few guns The 
streets are narrow, and the houses are interspersed 
with gardens and orchards 

The population consisted of about 12,000 Druses, 
Maronites, Jews, and Greeks The arms and pro- 
visions which Napier had orders to protect for the 
Sultan’s service were stored in two insignificant 
castles A mile or so from the town was the 
quarantine establishment, surrounded by a high 
wall, There the Turkish troops were encamped 3 
and at a still greater distance was the camp of the 
Egyptians and Albanians, with whom they had 
been so recently at strife 

Napier’s two prime objects were to protect these 
Turks, and recover the arms of the*mountaineers 

He threatened to commence hostilities if the 
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fotmer were moved, but in the night they were 
ually withdrawn by a gate invisible to the 
eet, and mingled with the Egyptians. Towards 


dusk Sir Charles began to suspect the removal of 


the stores, and sent an officer to remonstrate with 
Mahmoud Bey, the Governor of Beirouth for 
Mehemet Ah He also informed him that Bntain, 
Augtria, Russia, and Prussia had decided on the 
restoration of Syria to the Sultan, that consequently 
the {urkish troops were to be put under his—the 
admiral’s—protection, and that the arms were to 
be restored to the mountaineers of Lebanon, other 
wise he should destroy the town 

Napier further summoned the Emir Bechr, 


Grand Prince of Lebanon, to return to his alle- 


giance to the Sultan, which that potentate promised 
to do on the landing of more Turkish troops, 
though France seemed disposed to take part with 
the revolted Pasha of Egypt 


Soon after, the squadron was reinforced by the 
Revenge, Benbow, and Magictenne, all ships of the 
line, and the Turkish fleet, under Admural (after- 


wards Sir Baldwin Wake) Walker, with some 5,000 
Turkish troops from Cyprus 


Napier 


Souliman Pasha, then at the head of the army of 


Beirouth, was supposed to have 15,000 men under 
his orders, 10,000 more were at Balbec , 3,000 at 
Sidon, 5,000 at Tnpoh, and the rest of the 
Egyptian army, about 50,000 strong, were scattered 
in various places over Syna 

Sir Charles Napier now suggested that the troops 
should be landed at D’Joumie Bay, in the province 
of Kerrouan, there to entrench themselves, and arm 
the mountaineers, whom he had reason to suppose 
would flock down and join the standard of the 
Sultan Accordingly, when darkness closed 1n on 
the 9th of September, the Turkish troops, all clad 
in blue jackets, with scarlet fe7zes and trousers, and 
white cross-belts, were placed with the marines in 
the steamers, which weighed anchor about eight 
next morning, and proceeded off Beirouth Point, 
to draw the enemy’s troopsin that direction, and 
await the setting in of the sea-breeze 

This had the desired effect, and a few shot and 
shell were thrown into the dark Egyptian columns, 
to keep them m play At ten o'clock, the Power- 
fui, Napier’s flag-ship, weighed, accompanied by 
Admiral Walker, 1n a Turkish liner, and two other 
vessels, with the Figue, Castor, Carysfort, Daphne, 
and Wasp, and all stood over towards D’Jounie in 
Kerrouan 

That provinge is separated from El Kata by a 
deep gorge, through which runs the Nahr-el-Kelb 


Sir Robert Stopford 
placed the whole under the command of Sir Charles 


(or Dog River), a stream only passable at its 
mouth, at Argentoun, a few leagues higher up, and 
at its source, Basquita <A road from Beirouth 
leads along the sea-shore to its mouth, passing 
round a precipitous promontory which juts into the 
sea, and on which stands a flat-roofed and white- 
walled convent of monks 

The Castor and one steamer were directed to 
anchor off Nahr-el-Kelb, to enfilade the pass, and 
land a Turkish battalion north of the river, on the 
high ground over it, to prevent the advance of the 
Egyptians, while the rest of the squadron proceeded 
to D’Joumie, and landed the whole of the troops by 
four o'clock 

The heights were immediately taken possession 
of, and two companies of Manes, under Captain 
Childs, were sent to reinforce the ‘Turks at Nahr-el- 
Kelb A battalion was posted m the village of 
Zug-me-Kayil (which has now become a handsome 
town), two battalons more occupied a strong 
position in front of these, near an impassable gorge , 
and Sir Charles Napier took up his quarters in a 
Maronite chapel, in which he placed a field-piece 
“This chapel,” he states, “‘served for dining-room, 
bed-room, and powder magazine, and I look back 
to the month I passed there as one of the happiest 
of my life Provisions were abundant, wine not 
bad, and Archdukes, Princes, Pashas, and Emirs 
were entertained, and I fear the laws of the prophet 
were frequently infringed by our Turkish allies ” 

The shipping was judiciously anchored to pro- 
tect the camp formed here; but at first the moun- 
taineers came slowly in, till the Emir Abdallah 
appeared at the head of a well-armed and nobly- 
mounted band of picturesque-looking followers, 

On the r1th of September, a flag of truce was 
sent by Sir Robert Stopford and the Austrian 
Admiral Bandiera, demanding Souliman Pasha to 
withdraw his troops from Beirouth 

As he rephed that he could not read it, and, 
morcovei, was engaged, a heavy fire was instantly 
opened on the two castles No effort was spared 
to demolish them, while the town was touched as 
little as possible Next morning a message came 
from Souliman, saying he could not betray his 
master, and adding,— 

“For the sake of killing five of my soldiers, you 
have ruined and brought families to desolation , 
you have killed women—even a tender infant and 
its mother--an old man, two unfortunate peasants, 
and doubtless many others whose names have not 
yet reached me, and far from slackemiag the fire 
of your smps when my soldiers—who during that 
deplorable day did not once fire—fell back on the 
town across the inhabited country, your fire, I 
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say, became more vigorous and destructive for the | ships above named came to anchor, with springs 


unfortunate peasants than my soldiers 


upon their cables, with musket-shot of D’Jebaula, 


“You appear decided to make yourselves mas- | The Dido anchored ahead of the Carysfort, and 


ters of the town, notwithstanding that in any event | the Cycops astern 


the question will remain as before 


Groups of the loyal moun- 


If the fortune | taineers were flocking down to the beach, and 


of war prove adverse to me, Beirouth shall only ; many were brought off by our boats 


fall into your power when reduced to cinders ” 
During these operations, he had the courtesy to 

forward our Incian mail to Admiral Napier, who, 

not to be out-done in civility, as he states, “sent 
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Captain Henry Martin of the Carysfort, who 
commanded her, having given the Royal Mamnes 
a sufficient time to prepare for landing, and for 
their leader, Captain Robinson, to reconnoitre the 





GROUP OF (I) TURKS, (2) ALBANIANS, (3) DRUSES 


Souliman, a jolly and hospitable old soldier, a 
package of wine ” 

As the Albanian garrison in D’Jebaila were in- 
disposed to quit that place, where they occupied a 
huge old castle, overlooking the little town (which 
is walled, and occupies a spur of Mount Lebanon, 
washed on three sides by the sea), HM ships 
Carysfort, Dido, Cyclops, Benbow, Hastings, Castor, 
and Zebra, came to “remonstrate” with them 
Prior to this, Sir Charles Napier had sent 220 
Marines and 150 Druses, under Captain Martin, 
with orders to turn them out, but that officer 
having advanced too incautiously, was repulsed 
with severe loss. 

At noon, on the 12th of September, 1840, the 





place of disembarkation, opened a fire upon the 
great castle, and every point that was occupied by 
the Albanians, who rephed by musketry 

After the ship artillery had been plied with some 
effect for about an hour, our marines, accompanied 
by a large band of armed Druses, pushed off from 
the Cycdops, and to cover their landing, the ships 
still continued to throw shot and shell into the castle 

By half-past three, the red-coats and moun- 
taineers were seen forming on the beach southward 
of the town , then Captain Martin, believing that 
all the effect to be produced by battermg was 
already done, and that the adjacent garden had 
been thoroughly scoured by the curronades of his 
launch, made the signal to push on 
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“The marines advanced bniskly to the assault,” 
says Captain Martin, in his report to Sir Charles 
Napier, “but the cliff soon obstructed my view of 
their progress through the gardens in front of the 
castle, They reached within thirty yards of the 
tower, when a destructive fire was opened upon 
them from a crenelated outwork, having a deep 
ditch in front, which was completely masked from 
the fire of the ships Finding that his men were 
falling fast, that the wall of the castle was imprac- 
ticable, that there was no gate accessible, and 
nothing but the muzzles of the enemy’s muskets 
visible through the loopholes, Captain Robinson 
very judiciously drew his men off” 

Captain Austin, RN, now sent word to the 
Carysfort, that nothing could be done unless the 
great tower was levelled, so the guns opencd on it 
once more, but from the immense solidity of the 
masonry, the heaviest guns on board failed to make 
any serious impression, sO OUr marines were fre- 
embarked 

A British flag which had been planted on the 
wall of the castle garden was imadvertently left 
flying there after they had retired, but Lieutenant 
Grenfell, and Macdonald, a sailor of the Cyclops, 
gallantly volunteered to recover it, and did so, 
under the fire of the kilted Albamans, and amid 
the cheers of the ships’ companies 
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That mght Captain Martin established a bédy 
of armed Druses in the town, under a Turkish 
private soldier, who was active in organising them, 
and when day dawned it was found that the 
Albanians had evacuated the castle It was empty, 
and so securely had they been posted from fire 
that only one dead man and two wounded men were 
left behind, while our tota) loss was twenty-tpree, 
including Lieutenants Adair of the Hastengs, and 
Gifford of the Cyclops, who were wounded the 
latter severely 

On the 22nd, Sir Charles Napier, who seemed 
as much in his element when leading troops as 
when on the quarter-deck, marched with two 
battalions, one being marines and the other Turks, 
towards Mersuba, through a rough country by 
roads scarccly passable, and under a burning sun 
Qn this route, the marines, unaccustomed to 
marching, suffered ternbly 

He arrived with difficulty at Argentoun, and 
reconnoitred the camp of Osman Pasha, when the 
Albanian standards were seen flying in the wind, 
and the white tents reddened with the setting sun 
of Syria 

But they were too strongly itrenched to be 
attacked by a force so small, so the commodore 
fell back after being two entire days from dawn 
till sunset in his saddle 


CHAPTER VIII 


ORNAGACUAN AND SIDON, 1840. 


Sm Cyarzres Napter, confident at all times, and, 
curiously enough, never more so than when at the 
present juncture he found himself at the head of 
combined Turks and Bntish marines, resolved to 
do something bolder after the rally he had given the 
troops in his immediate front He proposed an 
attack on Sidon, of which the admural at first did 
not approve, so, on the evening of the 23rd of 
September, finding that there was no prospect of 


Fegan, and the Austrian Rocketeers under Alfred 
de Vasilli Baldisiretto, who crossed Ingher up and 
advanced along the Albanian front , and these pic- 
turesque-looking warriors, not hiking their chances 
of being cut off from the road that leads to 
Boharsof, began to get into motion 

The ground on both sides of the Dog River 1s 
very high and precipitous, and offers great advan- 
tages to those defending 1t The Turkish battahon 


Osman Pasha’s Albanians making any movement, | passed unseen through the deep shady gorge, 
he ordered the Turkish General, Jochmus, with | where the stream runs downward to the sea, and 
three battalions, to descend into the savage ravine ; quietly reached the steep ground it was to occupy 

of Nahr-el-Kelb, and to move upwards by the road} Our marines and the Austrians pushed up the 
leading to the heights of Ornagacuan, on the left | nver-side by a narrow mountain-path overhung by 


of the enemy, about daylight in the morning 
Another battahon our galiant admural dispatched 
across the bridge near the mouth of the river, to 
occupy the heights on the oppos’‘e side, and cover 
a battafion of our Royal Matines under Captain 


forest verdure, through the openings of which their 
ranks were seen to glitter at times, until they 
debouched upon the left of the Albanians, who at 
ance abandoned their intrenchments, and took up 
a new position on the heights of Ornagacnan, 
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against which the red fezzed Turkish battalions 
advanced with great spint and gallantry, their 
skirmishers peppering away 1n front, the kilted and 
shawled Albanians replying with their muskets 

General Jochmus, chief of the Turkish staff, 
attended by Sir Charles’s aide-de-camp, Lieutenant 
Bradley of HMS fowerfu:, put themselves at 
the*head of these advanced files, and set a dashing 
example, which was quickly imitated by Selim 
Paslfa, at the head of the supports Many of the 
armed Druses in their white turbans jomed, “and 
were not the last in advancing ” 

The Albanian skirmishers were speedily driven 
in, and their main body, after firing two steady 
volleys, retired in great confusion, followed by the 
Turks with so much vigour, that 400 prisoneis 
were made, and the rest utterly routed ‘The 
mountaineers of Lebanon, who had been driven 
from their homes, encouraged by this result, and 
the appearance of our battalion of marines, flocked 
down in great numbers to the camp of Napier, 
who immediately armed them 

“It would have been desirable to have con- 
tinued on these heights,” he relates, “but the 
advance from Beirouth, where Souliman Pasha was 
encamped with from 10,000 to 20,000 men, was 
so easy, and our retreat across the Nahr-el-Kelb so 
d.fficult, that I thought it prudent next day to 
recross the river, occupy our former position, and 
prepare for a blow on Sidon, where it was least 
expected ” 

After some irresolution on the part of Sir Robert 
Stopford, the important movement was undertaken 
by Sir Charles Napier, who, at midmght, left the 
waters of Beirouth, with his broad pennant flying 
at the main of the Gorgon, on board of which vessel 
and the Cyclops were a battalion of our marines, 
500 strong, under Captain Monson, and another 
of Turkish marines, under Ramchid Aga 

Yhe circumstance of Napier being ordered to 
carly his pennant from the Poze ful to the Gorgon, 
was quite irregular, as a blue pennant cannot be 
moved, and, by the etiquctte of our naval service, 
any captain might have objected to serving under 
it, unless appointed to the ship on which it was flying 

The expedition sailcd at sunset on the 25th of 
September, and by dayhght next morning was 
joined by the Zhunderer and the Austrian fngate 
Guerrvera, commanded by the Archduke Frederick, 
a Turkish corvette, Gu/ Sapede, and the Was, as 
also the Stromboli: from Britain, with 284 marines 
on board, under Captain Wylock 

The wind being lhght, the Cyclops, Captain 
Austin, towed the Z%underer, and the Strombolh, 
Commander Wilham., towed the Guerriera. 
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By sunrise next mornimg the castles of Sidon, 
whilom the twin-sister of Tyre, the emponum of 
days for ever gone, appeared in sight of the hostile 
squadron , the town, dirty, 1l-built, like all modern 
Turkish towns, and full of modern runs On the 
north side is a steep promontory that stretches 
into the sea, where the ruins of its moles and once 
magnificent harbour, which was totally destroyed 
by an emir of the Druses in the 16th century may 
still be traced 

The Zhunderer, Guerriera, and Gul Sapede, the 
first with the Union Jack, the second with the 
eagle, and the third with the crescent and star 
flying at their peaks, were anchored by Captain 
Berkeley abieast of the town The JVasp and 
Stromboli, more to the south, to flank it The 
Gorgon, Cyclops, and the Hyd:a, which had come 
in from Tyre, under Walker Bey, took their posi 
tions close to the greatcr castle, to the governor of 
which the following summons was sent — 


“HBM SS Gargon 
“Sept 26th, 1840 

“Sik,—In the name of the five united Powers, 
Turkey, Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, I 
demand that you immediately declare for the 
Sultan, your master Pardon for past offences will 
be granted, and the arrears of the troops will be 
paid by the Sultan 

“CHARLES NAPIER, Commodore 
“To the Governor of Sidon ” 
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With this summons the latter refused to compyy, 
and by eleven am the attack began 

The Turkish marines were placed in the boats, 
and rendezvoused round the Cyclops, a few pre- 
liminary shot and shcll were sent booming and 
whistling at the barracks and castle, on which the 
banner of Mehemet Ali was flymg , and soon after 
the whole squadron opened their broadsides to 
dnve the Egyptian troops from the tumble-down 
houses which they had occupied and loopholed 
and from the hasty intrenchments they had thrown 
up along the shore to oppose a landing 

Above the earthen banks of the latter their dark 
faces could be distinctly seen, and their arms 
glittering 

In half an hour the cannonading ceased, and the 
boats shot off from the ships’ sides with their armed 
fraght Captain Austin, of the Cyclops, landed 
the Turkish matines close to the castle, which was 
connected with the town by a narrow gauseway 
but this was not effected without severe loss, and 
as the Egyptians still stuck to their trenches, the 
guns of the ships once more opened, and the 
houses negr the water were all battered to ruins. 
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Commander Mansell, of the Wasp, now took | men. The Bnitish loss was thirty-seven of ali 
the most favourable opportunity to throw Captain | ranks, including one marine officer killed. Walker 
Wylock’s new detachment of our marines, and those | Bey, who landed by accident, was the first man 
of the Guerrtera, into the castle abreast of him, | who advanced sword-in-hand along the causeway. 
which he did with great judgment, and they | A standard was taken by Corporal James Symons 
bravely effected a perfect lodgment within the | of the Marine Corps 
place, driving out the enemy In achieving this, “‘In taking a town by storm,” says Sir Charles, 
“Lieutenant Hockin, of our marines, and many /}1n his despatch, “much confusion necessargly 
men were killed and wounded,” according to the | arises, accompanied by plunder and other barbari- 
despatch , and under a heavy fire there was an | ties, but to the honour of our mamnes, the Aus- 
amusing race between Mr James Hunt, midship- | trans, and the Turks, I believe there never was an 
man of the Stromdolz, and Signor Dominico Chinca, | occasion where less blood was spilt, or disorder 
midshipman of the Austrian fmgate Guerrzera, for | easier put an end to, which was to be attributed in 
who should first place their national ensign on the | a great degree to the exertions and excellent ar- 
works rangements of Captain Berkeley (to whom I gave 

While the fighting and firing continued, as these | command of the town), assisted by the archduke 
troops obeyed their orders, which were to work | and other captains of the squadron ” 
their way into the upper castle, commanding the| The governor’s family (Souliman Pasha) escaped 
city of Sidon, the 1st battalion of our marines were | 1n a French ship before the attack began, but his 
landed by Captain Henderson, of the Gorgon, on | house was destroyed by the marines One half 
the beach northward of the town, where they | of the garmson was embarked that evening for 
formed their ranks and advanced cheering to the | Betrouth , the other tollowed next day, with Sir 
walls All being now ready, the Turkish marines, | Charles, who, after an absence of only forty-eight 
led by Admiral Walker and Captain Austin, pushed | hours, found himself once more in his quarters at 
along the causeway and entered the town, driving | the camp in D’Jounie Bay, leaving a battalion of 
the Egyptians before them Turks in Sidon, with the squadron, under Captain 

“T put myself at the head of the Bnitish ma- | Berkeley” 
rines,” says Sir Charles Napier, ‘and broke into, About the same time that Sidon was reduced, 
the barracks Captain Henderson and another | HM ships Castor and Pique, with the Ottoman 
party lodged themselves in a house above the | frigate, appeared off Cauffa, a seaport at the north- 
barracks This being done, I marched the batta- | west base of Mount Carmel, near Acre—a small 
lion along the line wall to the upper gate, broke it | place defended by a wall with several square towers 
open, and seized the castle All seemed now quiet | As the surrender thereof to the Sultan was re- 
below, and leaving a guard in the castle, we de- | fused most peremptorily, the three ships opened 
scended thiough several streets arched over, when | their broadsides with terrible effect on the ancient 
occasional skirmishing took place with detached | walls, which were manned by only 500 men, who 
parties of the Egyptian troops, who were easily | instantly abandoned the town, tossing away their 
driven back, and who finally took refuge in a | arms and knapsacks in all directions The Sultan’s 
vaulted barrack, where we found upwards of a standard was soon placed on the walls, and a party 
thousand men lying ready for a sortie, should | of scamen and marines from the /rgue frigate 
occasion offer, or to lay down their arms should | landed to destroy the battery guns, by knocking off 
they be discovered The latter was their fate ” the trunnions and burning the carnages, and a vast 

Of the garnson, which was 3,000, not a man | quantity of arms, ammunition, and stores were 
escaped, though our landing force was only 1,000 | either brought off or destroy ed 
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CHAPTER IX 
ACRE, 1840 


THE battle of Boharsof was next fought by Sir| “It was a new occurrence for a Bntish commo- 
Charles Napier, whose Turks there defeated the | dore to be on the top of Mount Lebanon, com- 
troops of Ibrahim Pasha Prior to the engagement | manding a Turkish army, and prep&ring to fight a 
he writes — battle that would decide the fate of Syria , but the 
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vefy novelty was exciting to a degree Standing 
on an eminence, surrounded by the general officers 
and my own staff, I fancied myself a great ‘com- 
mander,’ and surveying the enemy, who had not 
quite so bnllant an appearance as the Scottish 
host, although I could not exclaim with Marmion— 


**«¢Qh, well, Lord Lyon, thou hast said, 
Thy king from warfare to dissuade 
Were but 1 vain essay,’ &c 


@ 
yet 1 said to my friend Hodges, ‘If we can get the 
Turks and mountaineers to mount that rugged 
hill, and Omar Bey attacks at the same time their 
rear, Ibrahim will get such a dressing as he never 
got before ’” 

And he did get it, for the commodore drew him 
from position to position, at the head of the Turks, 
and utterly routed him without the aid of British 
bayonets After this battle of Boharsof, and the 
unsuccessful attack on Tortosa, in which our loss 
was twenty-two seamen and marines, the next 
event of importance in the Synan war was the 
bombardment of Acre, for which express orders 
arrived from London in the end of October, and 
they reached Sir Charles Napier on his arnval at 
Beirouth 

Orders were sent to Sidon to march 2,000 Turks 
to the pass of the White Mountain, about eleven 
miles from Acre Want of cavalry limited the 
operation of the land force to that movement, and 
it would have been imprudent to have exposed the 
Turkish infantry to the Egyptian horse in an open 
country where the latter could act With detach- 
ments of our Royal Artillery and Sappers and 
Miners, under Major Higginson and Lieutenant 
Aldnich, there were embarked 3,000 Turks, under 
Selim Pasha, and on the night of the 30th of 
October the squadron set sail for Acre 

It is not a little remarkable, says a statistical 
writer, that a city so remote in situation from Great 
Britain, and so slightly connected with her as Acre, 
should on three distinct occasions, and under very 
different circumstances, have yielded in glory to 
British arms, in each case, under a leader of very 
distinctive character Richard Cceur-de-Lion, the 
Norman, was the chivalnc type of is day, Sir 
sidney Smith, an Englishman, was also chivalrous 
to a degree bordering on romance, and in the 
determined resolution of Sir Charles Napier, the 
Scot, we see powerfully depicted the charactenstic 
features of a Bntish seaman 

We have already detailed the siege of Acre 
in 1799, and the gallant exertions of Sir Sidney 
Smith and the,officers and crews of HM ships 
Zager and Theseus, but for whom it 1s difficult 


to say what might have been the career of Bona- 
parte, 

In the November of 1831 Ibrahim Pasha had 
attacked Acre, his kgyptian squadron anchored 
off the south face of the works, and the marks 
of his shot were still visible when we came to 
anchor, though little real damage was done to the 
fortress by his fire, yet the siege lasted six months, 
and in that time 20,000 shells and 200,000 cannon 
shot were thrown into the city, which ultimately 
surrendered for want of water 

With that scandalous carelessness, which 1s 
thoroughly charactenstic of some of our depart- 
ments, though a Bntish squadron had been be- 
fore Acre in 1799, the Lords of the Admnralty 
were totally unable to furnish us with a correct 
plan of the fortifications, or any note of the 
soundings ! 

Sir Charles Napier repaired on board the flag- 
ship, Princess Charlott:, and found that the follow- 
ing plan of attack had been settled by the com- 
mander of the /rguve fmgate, Captain Boxer We 
had before Acre four steamers—the Vesuvzus, 
Phenix, Strombolt, and Gorgon—which had been 
throwing shells into the town the day before the 
squadron arrived There were now the following 
vessels — 

The Princess Charlotte, flagship, 104 guns, the 
Powerful, Sir Charles Napier, 84, the Bellerophon, 
Captain J Austin, 80, the Revenge, Captain 
Waldegrave, 78, the 7hunderer, Captain Berkeley, 
84, the Lainburgh, Captain W Henderson, 74, 
the Senbow, Captain Houston Stewart, 74, the 
Pique, Captain Fedwaid Boxer, 36, the Carysfort, 
Captan H B Martin, 26, the Zalbot, Captain 
H, L Codrington, 28 , the Wasp, Captain Mansell, 
16, the Hazard, Captain Elhot, 18, in all 698 
guns, independent of the four steamers, the Turks 
under Admiral Walker, and the Austrian flag-ship 
Medea, and frigate Guer reera 

Captain Boxer had observed that at dawn the 
weather was generally calm, the sea-breeze not 
setting in till twelve o’clock, or thereabout, he 
therefore proposed that three steamers should take 
the Princess Charlotte, Bellerophon, and Powerful 
in tow, reserving the fourth for Sir Robcrt Stopford 
himself These three vessels were to anchor off 
the western face of Acre, after which the steamers 
were to return for the other line-of-battle ships, 
the smaller of which, the Za:mburgh and Benbow, 
were to be placed on the south This nove, 
mode of attack did not meet with the approba< 
tion of Sir Charles Napier, who asserted that 
two hours at least would be required, after the first 
three ships were placed, to tow the other thiee 
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into action, about as much more time for the 
rest, and thus that the whole risked being beaten in 
detail 

His opinions, however, were overruled, and pre- 
parations were made 1n the course of the mght to 
anchor the ships by the stern, some with hawsers, 
some with sheet or stream anchors, according to 
the judgment of their various captains. In the 
morning Sir Charles Napier went once more on 
board the flag-ship, and urged upon Su Robert 
Stopford his fears that if the proposed plan of 
attack were persevered in, we should be defeated , 





They found this passage perfectly safe, a few 
guns only commanding its approach from the 
northward The sheet cable of the Powerful hdl 
been improperly bent to the anchor, being un- 
shackled inside and passed out of the stern-port, 
round the bows, into the hawse-hole, and re- 
shackled, leaving the bight on board , and here we 
may explain that shackles are open hnks of 1ron, 
with securing bolts, for coupling the parts Of a 
chain cable . 

Sir Charles gave orders for remedying the in- 
convenience immediately The breeze had sprung 
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so the admiral came round to his views, and the 
steamboat plan of going into action was luckily 
abandoned on the morning of the 3rd of Novem- 
ber 

The strength of the insurgent garnson in the 
fortress of Acre could not be correctly ascertained, 
but it was estimated at 4,500 bayonets, with 800 
cavalry outside the town 

The only objection which could be started now 
was the delay in time till the sea-breeze set in 
The masters of the #zncess Charlotteand Powerful 
fully agreed with Napier that it was much better to 
sail than tow in the vessels to the attack, and both 
these officers reconnoitred the north channel, which 
lies as much as four miles from the west side of 
the fortifications. 


up from the southward, and it was then determinea 
to attack from that quarter 

The Powerful was to place herself on the south- 
west angle, and the flag-ship to pass ahead of her, 
and then let go her anchor Sir Robert threw out 
the signal to “weigh,” and the hot, impatient 
Napier now discovered that the crew of his ship, 
the Lowerful, m bending the sheet cable, had 
allowed the loose bight, which was through the 
hawse-hole, to go by the mn, and witha mighty 
rush as it plunged into the sea, the weight of the 
enormous chain almost tore the anchor from the 
bows 

All hands were sent below to hoist in the slack ; 
but the chock in the stern-port had not been 
placed, and every effort to rouse in a fathom of it 
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prdved unavailing. By this time the whole of the | the Royal Engineers—now hoisted the signal for 


uadron were under sail, and steering to their 
various stations 

*¢ We were obliged,” says Sir Charles Napier, “to 
leave the cable to its fate, and weigh also, which 


was hardly done when the lashing of the anchor | 
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the squadron to close round the Powerful, 

Captain (afterwards Admiral) Houston Stewart, of 
the Benbow, 74 guns, a vessel which usually had 
the curious accessory of a Highland piper 1m full 
costume, playing on deck, was to attack from the 
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gave way, and the ship was brought up by the 
stern ” 

There was nothing left now but to cut away the 
cable and substitute the stream-anchor, which 1s 
generally used for warping purposes, and was by 
no means a safe way of laying a ship alongside a 
battery By one o'clock the proper sea-breeze 
had fully set In, and the Phenzx—on board of 
which were the ‘admiral and Sir Charles Smith, of 
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south, under the orders of Captain Collier, together 
with the Zdinburgh, Castor, Carysfort, Talbot, 
Wasp, and Hazard 

As the owerfus stood northward round the 
shoal, making space for the squadron to follow, 
the signal was hoisted to bear up Napier replied, 
“Intend attacking from the nort This was 
not understood, so the flag-leutenant came hastily 
on board to know what was meant; and a few 
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minutes after the Mevenge was signalled to keep 
under weigh as a reserve, greatly to the mortifica- 
tion of her officers and crew 

Followed by the flag-ship, the Zhunderer, Bel- 
berophon, and Pique fngate, the Powerful, under a 
spread of canvas, having now got round the sandy 
shoal, ran along shore towards the north angle of 
the walls As the ships drew near the fortress, 
two flags fluttered out defiantly on the wind—one 
was displayed on the citadel, and one lower down 
Sir Charles Napier now ordered the bow-guns of 
the Powe: ful to be fired, to prevent the Egyptians 
from pointing theirs with correctness 

At the same time, the southern division, led 
gallantly in by Captain Collier, of the Castor, was 
fast approaching its position, and when well within 
range, fire flashed, and smoke wreathed up from the 
old walls, as the Egyptian batteries opened, but 
their shot passed over the vessels for a time, and 
fell into the sea beyond. 

Passing a circular redoubt of four guns, the 
Powe ful came to anchor, in six and a half fathoms 
water, at 700 yards’ distance from the sea-rampart, 
which was armed with forty pieces of cannon 

Captain Fanshawe, of the flag-ship, on seeing the 
Powerful \et go her anchor, supposed that she had 
brought up in consequence of shoal water, so, 
instead of passing ahcad, he anchored astern of her, 
as also did the ellerophon, and as each vessel 
came to anchor and hauled up her courses, a 
'remendous fire was opened on the walls of Acre, 
and the shots were so well directed, “that the 
bravest men of the bravest nation in the world 
could not have resisted , no wonder then that the 
Egyptians were soon thrown into confusion ” 

Five of their guns only, placed in a flanking 
battery, were well served, and never missed, but 
were pointed too high, and thus damaged the spars 
and rigging The Powerful had her maintop-mast 
and mizzentop sailyard shot through Her ngging 
was much cut, as was also that in the vessels 
asters) of her, and the Zhunderer had her quarter- 
gallery shot away 

The admiral now signalled for the Zhunderer to 
move ahead of the Powerful, which it was im- 
possible for that ship to do, without running foul 
of the flag-ship, or Bellerophon, so Sir Charles 
Napier, on his own responsibility, ordered his 
frend Waldegrave, who was in reserve, to anchor 
the Revenge ahead of the Powerful, and open fire 
at once 

While the cannonade was thus thundering on 
the western walls of Acre, Collier’s squadron—the 
Castor anchoring first, and the others passing ahead 
of her—was doing the work of destruction on the 
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south, supported by the Austrians, under Adnaral 
the Baron de Bandiera Nor was the fire of the 
Turkish admiral, Walker Bey, to be slight&d 
Running inside all the squadron, he took up a 
perilous berth abreast of a new and very strong 
battery, but nothing could resist the fire of our 
ships Many of their shot, however, flew over 
the flat roofs of the town, and each division thus 
occasionally had the balls from the other’s guns 
passing over them P 

Meanwhile the steamers were not idle outside, 
in firing both shot and shell 

After an adverse cannonade of two hours, at four 
pm the grand magazine in Acre blew up with a 
mighty crash, that must have been heard at Mount 
Carmel Whether this was the result of accident 
or our own shells was never known Many ships 
claimed the credit of it, and there was not a cap- 
tain of a shell-gun in the fleet who did not flatter 
himself that he had done the deed It proved an 
awful visitation on the enemy Many an un- 
fortunate Egyptian ended his existence high 1n air, 
many more were buried in the ruins, or in the 
jammed casemates, where they lived and raved 
for days, till they perished of starvation, of suffoca- 
tion, or of both 

Notwithstanding this ternble catastrophe, which 
paralysed the defenders of the main body of the 
works, the gunners on the little flanking battery 
maintained their fire with spirit to the last 

When the red and dusky sun was setting, Sir 
Robert Stopford signalled to “cease firing ,” but as 
that might have encouraged the enemy to re-man 
their guns, the vessels under Napier kept up their 
fire till after dark, when the flag-heutenant came 
with express orders to withdraw The Aevenge let 
slip her stern-anchor, and made sail with great 
facility The flag-ship got both her anchors on 
board and made sail, “ but casting the wrong way, 
nearly got on shore,” says Sir Charles ‘she was 
conducted 1n a most unseamanlike manner, and not 
a word was to be heard on board of her” 

The Power ful, having wounded spars, was towed 
out by the Gorgon, while the Zhunderer and 
Bellerophon remained where they were While 
these movements were taking place, the Governor 
of Acre abandoned the town in the night, taking 
most of the garrison with him What number 
escaped was never known, as many deserted on 
the march Before the attack, a regiment of 
Egyptian cavalry and a force of flying artillery took 
post outside the town, and charged the moun 
taineers of Lebanon, who ventured to attack them. 

An entire battalion of soldiers (Sir Charles 
Smith says two battalions), who wére formed near 
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the magazine, ready to resist any attempt to storm 
the place, were destroyed, 2,000 in number; and 
‘Pnothing could be more shocking,” we are told, 
“than to see the number of miserable wretches, 
sick and wounded, in all parts of this devoted 
town, which was almost entirely pulversed The 
Turks paid little attention to the poor creatures, 
and_many were seen lying in all directions, dying 
for want of seasonable relief” 

Oy the morning of the 4th two officers of rank, 
with 7oo Egyptian soldiers, came in and surren- 
dered as prisoners of war 

The total losses in the fleet were only fifty-nine 
of all ranks One officer alone, Lieutenant Le 
Mesurier, of the Za/bot, was mortally wounded 

A day or two after the surrender of this ill-fated 
town there was a second explosion within it, when 
a magazine of live shells, under the smouldering 
fire of the shattered magazine, blew up By this a 
marine of the Benbow was killed , Captain Collier, 
of the Castor, had a leg broken, and Sir Charles 
Smith a foot injured, while many more were hurt 


Many pmisoners were now captured, Of these, 
1,000, with 18 officers, were sent m the Turkish 
flag-ship to Constantinople, where doubtless many 
would pay with their heads the penalty of rebelling 
under Mehemet Ali, 2,000 were dispatched to 
Beirouth in the Ha:nburgh and Bellerophon, while 
Sir Charles Smith, with 3,000 Osmanli troops under 
Selim Pasha, and 250 of our Royal Marines, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Walker, with the Pzgue and 
Strombolt, remained for the protection of Acre 

After more fighting inland between the Turks 
and Egyptians, and much diplomacy on the part of 
the Allied Powers, a firman sent by the Sultan 
to Mehemet Ah, dated from Constantinople, 13th 
of February, 1841, after some modifications, was 
finally accepted by him, by which, on certain con- 
ditions the hereditary pashalic of Egypt, within its 
ancient boundaries, was to descend 1n a direct line, 
through Mehemet’s male posterity, from the elder 
to the elder, among the sons and grandsons—the 
nomination to be made by the Sublime Porte, and 
so ended the war in Syna 





CHAPTER X. 


MEEANEE AND MAHARAJAHPORE, 1843. 


Tue sword was barely in the sheath, when it had 
to be drawn again in that Scindian war, which the 
conquering Napier described as “the tail of the 
Afghan storm ” 

The Ameers of Scinde—a class httle less rapa- 
cious than the Pindaree chiefs—had behaved most 
treacherously towards our troops during the terrible 
disasters we have related in Afghanistan Being 
deluded as to the circumstances attending our 
second return from Cabul, these fierce chiefs as- 
sumed a hostile and defiant attitude, and conceived 
that we had been again cut up, if not defeated 

It was discovered by the Indian Government 
that the Ameers were in league with the Sikh chief 
of Moultan, and other powerful leaders, and were 
gradually weaving a scheme, by which our Indian 
empire was indisputably in danger, and they were 
only waiting an opportunity to take us by surpnise 

Nothing remained to us now, but the usual re- 
course to arms, yet it was not undertaken precip1- 
tately The Ameers received a warning letter 
from the Governor-General, but it was not until 
four months after that he thus instructed Sir Charles 
Napier — 

“Should any Ameer or chief, with whom we 
have a treaty of alliance or fnendship, have evinced 


hostile intentions against us dunng the late events, 
which may have induced them to doubt the con- 
tinuance of our power, it 1s the present intention of 
the Governor-General to inflict upon the treachery 
of such ally and frend so signal a punishment as 
shall effectually deter others from similar conduct ” 

But as all were guilty, 1t was found that the 
punishment must reach all 

Faithless abroad, rapacious and tyrannical at 
home, the Ameers had not the regard of their 
people to rely on ‘Theirs was indeed a government 
hated by its subyects—despotic, hostile alike to the 
interests of the British and of its own people, a 
government of low intrigue, and so constituted that 
it must in a few years have fallen to pieces, by the 
vice of 1ts own construction 

Proofs of treachery were soon obtained, and 
when war became imminent, Sir Charles Napier, 
cousin of the “ Fighting Charlie,” whom we lately 
saw at Acre, like a soldier of experience, applied 
himself to organise and discipline his troops, whom 
he handled in bngades and divisions, among whom 
he introduced many improvements, and whom, with 
brief but burning eloquence, he exhorted to ob» 
serve subordination, and be quiet and gentle with 
the peaceful in Scinde. 
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He was most careful of the health and welfare of 
bis soldiers, and was in no hurry to commence 
hostilities, at a season that might thin his ranks and 
fill the hospitals. 

“To move on Hydrabad,” he wrote Lord Ellen- 
burgh, “I must go by the nver or by the desert 
To supply the sick by the last would be difficult, if 
not impossible , to go by the nver would augment 
the hospital Meanwhile I have a sickly camp, 
and I should have regretted if the Ameers had 
called me out before, now they are welcome !” 

He decided that the linc of war was across the 
niver, rather than along its banks 

“ Tf I am forced to take the field,” he continued, 
“‘T shall cross the Indus, and march upon Hydra- 
bad by land, for there are objections to dropping 
down the river The water 15 low, boats go with 
difficulty, even when lightly laden, I cannot float 
more than 1,000 men with guns and stores, and 
the vessels would then be overladen, and aground, 
perhaps, for days on the mud, within reach of 
matchlocks Nothing can be gained by rapidity ” 
Yet though he wrote thus, the aged soldier was in 
reality inspired by all the fire and energy of youth 

He wrote to Mayor (afterwards Sir James) 
Outram, who was stil negociating among the 
Ameers at the Residency in Hydrabad, that now 
there could be no longer delay, that the armed 
bands in Upper Scinde must be dispersed, and that, 
as the coming heat would break up his army, he 
would no longer lose the cold weather 

This was in February, 1843 

Crossing the Indus, he threw his army at once 
between the northern and southern Ameers Im- 
mediately on this, a ferocious attack was made upon 
the Residency at Hydrabad, where Outram had 
only roo men, yet at the head of these he made a 
gallant defence, a skilful retreat, and succeeded in 
joining the main army, under Sir Charles Napier 

On leaving the Indus the latter found that a 
great force of the enemy was gathering 1n his rear, 
while the rest took post at Meeanee, in his front 
This was six miles from Hydrabad, the capital of 
the Ameers in the district of Tutta, where the 
Indus 1s 2 mile in breadth, and eighteen feet deep 
He was quite undismayed, and to those about him 
said— 

‘Were they 100,000, I shall fight them |” 

Advancing with great rapidity, the 17th of 
February saw him in front of them His force was 
then reduced by sickness to only 2,600 men of all 
arms, including Outram’s 100 men, and the officers 
fit for field duty In front of the enemy's position, 
which was formidable, lay a natural ravine 

They had 5,000 cavalry, and more than 30,000 
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infantry, almost entirely Beloochees, with fifteen 
pieces of cannon Their wings rested on extensive 
forests, or hunting-grounds, which extended oh 
both sides of the plain over which we had to 
advance, thus flanking us on both wings These 
woodlands and jungle were very dense, yet Napier’s 
little force, finng as fast as they could pnme, cast- 
about, and re-load, flung themselves into the ravine, 
and rushed up the opposite slope, which was Both 
steep and high, to close on, and grapple with an 
enemy who so far outnumbered them 

The Beloochees, having their muskets laid ready 
in rest along the summit, waited until our troops 
were within fifteen yards ere they poured in their 
fire The rapid pace of the Bntish, with the steep- 
ness of the slope, deceived them 1n aiming, yet the 
loss was great 

kre they could re-load, our 22nd, or Cheshire 
Regiment, had reached the summit of the rugged 
bank, thinking to bear down all before them with 
the irresistible bayonet, but the men halted and 
staggered back, in utter amazement at the flashing 
forest of sword-blades that glittered in their front 

“Thick as standing corn,” says Napier, “and 
gorgeous as a field of flowers, stood the Beloochees 
in their many-coloured garments and turbans, they 
filled the broad deep bed of the ravine, they clus- 
tered on both banks, and covered all the plain 
beyond Guarding their heads with their large 
dark shields, they shook their sharp swords beam- 
ing in the sun, their shouts rolling hke a peal of 
thunder, as with frantic gestures they dashed for- 
ward, with demoniac strength and ferocity, full 
against the front of the 22nd But with shouts as 
loud, and shrieks as wild and loud as theirs, and 
hearts as big and arms as strong, the Insh soldiers 
met them with that queen of arms, the bayonet, 
and sent their foremost masses rolling back in 
blood ” 

Closing their dense masses, the rear urging on 
the front, again the Beloochees came on, and amid 
the rolling of musketry, shouts and yells, the dread- 
ful rush of their swordsmen was seen along the 
whole extended line, and such an unequal fight 
ensued as seldom occurs in modern war With 
sword in hand, and round shield braced on arm, 
these wild warriors—sprung from the men of the 
Gedrosian deserts—came pouring on, 1n the fierce- 
ness of their valour, and the utter recklessness of 
existence, striving to break into the scarlet ranks, 
but striving in vain ! 

‘No fire of small arms,” says Sir William Napier 
(colonel of the 22nd), “no thrust of bayonets, no 
sweeping discharges of grape from the guns, which 
were planted in one fearful mass or the nght, could 
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drive these gallant soldiers back They gave their 
breasts to be shot, they leaped upon the guns by 
twenties at a time, their dead rolled down the steep 
slope by hundreds, but the gaps in their masses 
were continually being filled up from the rear, the 
survivors of the front rank still pressed forward 
with unabated fury, and the bayonet and the sword 
clashed in full and frequent conflict ” 

The sepoys ere long began to want leaders and 
lose beart, and as nearly all their European officers 
had been killed or wounded (and the 22nd alone 
could not win the battle), were several times com- 
pelled to recede. A charge made on the Scindian 
nght, by a small body of cavalry, under Colonel 
Pattle, gave to us the victory 

For three hours had that living tide of valiant 
Beloochees held their ground against that still more 
valiant little band, when they began to give way, 
and slinging their broad shields upon their backs 
for protection, began to retire, with their fierce dark 
faces half turned to their pursuers 

Upon those retiring shields volley after volley 
rattled, and many a bullet found a deadlier billet, 
until our men grew tired of slaughtering, or their 
pouches became empty Yet the Beloochees, 
“those stern and implacable warnors,” says Napier, 
“preserved their habitual swinging stride, and would 
not quicken it to a run, though death was at their 
heels ” 

The greater part of this battle of Meeanee was a 
hand-to-hand fight against the mightiest odds, and 
never was greater courage displayed by our officers 
and men The gallant Colonel Pennefather, of 
the 22nd, fell at the summit of the ravine, mortally 
wounded, to all appearance, and Major Poole took 
his place Animating his sepoys, Major Teesdale 
spurred his horse over the ridge, mght into the 
heart of the Beloochees, to perish under a score 
of sabres, and Major Jackson, who followed his 
example, shared the same fate, and was hacked 
to pieces Two gallant native officers, who kept 
close to them, 1n advance of the whole line, were 
also slain, but not before they had cut down many 
of the enemy 

Lieutenant M‘Murdoch, 22nd Foot, a staff officer, 
rode also into the forest of Beloochee swords, and 
had his horse destroyed under him. Yet he sprang 
from the saddle and encountered one of the most 
warlike of the Ameers, Jehan Mohabad, whom he 
slew at the head of his men 

Then when engaged with several in front, one 
came behind and struck at him, but a sergeant of 
the 22nd killed this enemy so instantly, that his 
blow fell harmless M‘Murdoch turned, and did 
the same service for his preserver, by cleaving the 
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head of a Beloochee who was aiming at his back 
Captain Jacob and Lieutenant Fitzgerald performed 
similar exploits 

Our losses were 6 European officers, 60 sergeants 
and privates killed, 14 officers and 200 privates 
wounded , but the casualties of the Beloochees 
were enormous A careful computation gives it at 
6,000 slain, and t,oo0 of their corpses formed 
one vast hecatomb in the ravine alone 

At daybreak on the following morning Sit 
Charles sent tidings to the Ameers, that he would 
storm Hydrabad if they did not capitulate On 
this, six of these proud and rapacious yet princely 
chieftains rode into the British camp, and yielded 
as prisoners of war They stated that they sur- 
rendered their fortress, and laid their rch swords 
and other arms at the fect of Sir Charles Napier, 
who chivalrously and generously restored them, 
and gave full honour and praise to the brave 
Beloochees who served them 

These Ameers governed Scinde by the sword 
alone The Beloochees were their paid merce- 
naries, who were at full hberty to mutilate or kill 
any Scindian or Hindu at their pleasure or caprice. 
They disliked the presence of all foreigners, re- 
stricted commerce, and though the soil of Scinde 
is fertile, and the people naturally industnous, 
under their barbarous misrule it was the most 
poverty-stricken land in all Asia 

Like Wilham in England, after Hastings, these 
Ameers, to form hunting-grounds, laid waste in 
sixty years a fourth part of their fertile land in 
Scinde They were slave-dealers, and infanticide 
was an organised system among them 

It took Sir Charles Napier another victory, at 
Dubba near Hydrabad, to destroy utterly the 
power of these Ameers, and clear the territory of 
the lawless hordes of marauders who now infested 
it Numerous, bold, desperate, and rapid in move- 
ment, 1t took some hard fighting and much toil to 
achieve this Doodiah Khan, chief of the Jack- 
ranees, and Toork Ali were the most formidable of 
these outlaws , but all were subdued in the end. 

Pnor to this, on the 5th of March, the Governor- 
General, in a proclamation dated from Agra, 
announced that Scinde had become a portion of 
our vast and growing empire , and of that province 
he appointed Major-General Sir Charles Napier, 
K CB, governor, with powers to repress slavery, 
open the navigation of the great Indus to all 
nations, and abolish all duties on transit 

The Scindian people were delighteds with this 
change of masters, and the warlike Beloochees, 
whose swords were no longer required, kept grimly 
and disdainfully aloof. 
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MAHARAJ AHPORE 

The administration of Lord Ellenborough im 
India was active and bmilliant, but it was also 
warlike, and the conquest of Scinde was not the 
only operation in the field 

The Mahrattas of Gwalior, a district of Hin- 
dostan, 1n the province of Agra, which produces 
vast quantities of cotton, had long given us con- 
siderable trouble by thei intestine commotions, 
and required a vigilant and, consequently, expensive 
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Mama Sahib, of whom our Government fully 
approved. By violence that ensued, this regent 
was compelled to quit Gwalior, and then mefi 
inimical to the tranquillity of India were installed 
in office by the widow, of whom the expulsion of a 
certain Dada Khan Wallah was demanded, on 
which she put into office men more turbulent still, 
of whom Khasjee was one 

Factions, insurrections, plots, conspiracies, ‘and 
assassinations rent the state to pieces This was a 


THE BRITISH ARMY CROSSING THE SUTLEJ 


attention on the part of our Indian Government 
On the conclusion of peace with the Mahrattas, 
this place (Gwalior) had been ceded to Bntain, 
but the Governor-General, with more generosity 
than prudence, disapproved of the treaty, and it 
was imprudently restored to them 

Dowlat Rao, the Maharajah, died at Gwahor, on 
the 21st of March, 1827 His adopted successor, 
Jankoyee Scindia, died in 1843, and was succeeded 
by his nearest kinsman, a boy nine years of age, 
whose minister, Khasjee, succeeded in bringing 
about a rupture with the Bntish Government, thus 

The widow of Scindia was appointed regent 
dunng the minority of the little Maharajah, but 
she conferred this dignity on a personage named 


state of matters that could not be permitted by 
our Indian Government, by whose orders a British 
army, on the 25th of December, 1843, entered 
Gwalior, not as an enemy, but as the fnend and 
ally of the young Maharajah 

By proclamation, Lord Ellenborough stated that 
he had no object but that of restoring good govern- 
ment and tranquillity The evil Mentors of the 
wilful widow were warned that they would be held 
responsible for any resistance that might be made 
to our army, or to the measures necessary to en- 
force the royal authority of the Maharajah 

His lordship accompamied the troops, who were 
under the command of Sir Hugh Gough. 

They had marched from Agra early in December, 
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and crossed the Chumbul river on the 23rd of the 
same month 

At the same time another column, under Major- 
General Grey, advanced upon Gwalior from Bun- 
delcund—“ the land of the Bundelas ” 

When the main body of the army crossed the 
Kohuree river on the 29th of December, they found 
the Mahratta forces drawn up in front of the village 
of Maharajahpore They were 18,000 strong, in- 
cluding cavalry, with 1oo pieces of cannon—an 
arm in which those native forces always excelled 

The British and sepoy troops were about 14,000 
strong, with forty guns The battle began by a 
spirited advance of Major-General Littler’s brigade 
upon the enemy’s front, but the resolute Mah- 
rattas received the shock without shnnking, and 
their well-served cannon did terrible execution as 
our attacking columns advanced 

The Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, being 
mounted on an elephant, watched the battle close 
at hand, and freely exposed himself to cannon and 
musketry alike For this rashness he was cen- 
sured , but not by our brave soldiers, who said, 
“Tt did their hearts good to see the Governor- 
General on the ground, and that they would fight 
all the better for it” Hus lordship’s popularity in 
the army did not, unfortunately, extend to the civil 
service, in whose ranks he had many bitter and 
personal enemies 

Heavy though the fire of round shot and grape, 
our soldiers rushed on Her Mayjesty’s 39th Regi- 
ment, whose first Indian service was on the field of 
Plassey, eighty-six years before, supported by the 
56th Bengal Native Infantry, the “ Ochterlony- 
Kabaen-Pultan,” as they boasted themselves, soon 
drove the enemy from their guns, bayonetting the 
gunners beside them. 

The Mahrattas were broken, but rallied in the 
village, and there it was that the most sanguinary 
portion of the battle ensued The men of Gwalior, 
after emptying their matchlocks, drew their tulwars, 
and fought sword in hand with the most resolute 
courage, till General Vahant’s bmgade took Maha- 
rajahpore in reverse, and by one decisive rush, 
seized eight-and-twenty pieces of cannon. 

Still the Mahrattas fought with desperate reso- 
lution, till finding themselves beaten on all hands, 
their cannon taken, 4,000 of their number, and 
more, lying killed or wounded in the lanes and 
streets of Maharayahpore, and over all the position, 
they dispersed and fled, but not until they had 
made us suffer severely. 

We had, ofall ranks, 106 killed and 684 wounded, 
seven missing, and seven more, all officers, who 
subsequently died of their wounds. Our goth 
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(2nd Somersetshire) Regiment lost in succession 
two commanding officers, who fell under the very 
muzzles of the Mahratta guns—namely, Majdr 
James Stopford, and Captain Fitzherbert Cod- 
rington 

Colonel Vahant, K.H, of the goth, had the 
local rank of major-general, and was the same 
officer who, four years before, in concert with Rear. 
Admiral Sir Frederick Maitland, took the fort of 
Meenora, at the harbour of Kurrachee, in Scipde 

On the same day Maharayahpore was fought, 
another brillant victory was won at Punmiar, twelve 
miles from Gwalior, where the column of Major- 
General Grey found a separate force 1n position to 
bar his approach to the capital On the morning 
of the 29th of December, the Mahrattas, 1,200 
strong, showed themselves formidably posted on 
some heights near a fortified village, where they 
were instantly attacked, and driven from ndge to 
ridge by our troops, who, 1n the excitement of battle, 
forgot the fatigue of a long and toilsome march 

The consequence of these two victones was the 
instant submission of the durbar, and the unopposed 
entrance of our troops into the capital, where 
Colonel Stubbs was appointed governor of the 
great fort, or castle of Gwalhor, which commands 
the city 

This celebrated fortress is situated on a steep 
hill, a mule and a half in length, about 380 feet in 
height, and commanding a wide range over all the 
sterile country, which consists chiefly of rocky 
eminences, with occasional patches of long grass 

The battlements and towers are all Saracenic, 
and from the days of Mahmoud of Ghizmi it was 
deemed impregnable, till our cannon tested the 
strength of its walls in 1804 The Mahratta troops 
were now disbanded, and Bnitish forces, consisting 
of several regiments of infantry, and two cavalry, 
were to be maintained at the expense of the Gwalior 
Government, which had also to pay, forthwith, the 
expenses of the entire campaign 

On the 4th of January, 1844—s0 rapid were all 
these operations—Lord Ellenborough, wnting from 
the residency at Gwalior, announced that the war 
was over, and congratulated the commander-in- 
chief, Sir Hugh Gough, upon his able combinations, 
by which two victories were won on the same day ; 
and the two columns of the army, though coming 
from different points, had achieved a junction 
under the ramparts of the Mahratta capital 

These stormy events were followed by a perfect 
peace, for at Gwalior the last spark of the Mahratta 
fire, which had so often set India in a blaze, was 
stamped out, and another large and opulent state 
was annexed to our Indian empire, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MOODKEE, 1845 


NorTH-EAST of Scinde, and higher up the broad 
and stately Indus, les the vast district known as 
the Punjaub, traversed by five large rivers, whence 
its Persian name, “the land of the five waters,” yet 
it 1s deeply intersected by great dry nudlahs, and 
bands of light grey sand The greater part of the 
country 1s a barren waste, or covered 1n some places 
by stunted shrubs and thorny bushes , though where 
irrigation can be commanded, the craps of indigo 
and sugar are rich, the wheat and fruit abundant, 
and the jungles abound with hons and other wild 
animals This country was held by the Sikhs, who 
had seized upon it 1n the last century 

This warlike people were orginally known as 
merely a religious sect, founded by a philosopher 
whose doctrines were those of a Deist, the chief 
being universal toleration Long persecuted by 
the Mohammedans, they allied themselves with the 
Mahrattas, and became a kind of barner against 
the Afghans On the death of one of their princes, 
Runjeet Sing, in 1839, there ensued among them a 
desperate and bloody stnfe for the throne His 
direct heir was an imbecile son, named Karrack, 
whose cause was favoured by the British, but a 
dissident party espoused that of Shere, who was 
merely the adopted son of one of Runjeet’s wives, 
and an accident, as 1t seemed, removed Karrack 
from his way Other assassinations were perpe- 
trated, and the wildest anarchy remained uncon- 
trolled The Sikh soldiery—who had been well 
drilled by European officers, and who, as cavalry, 
were superbly mounted, and as artillery, almost 
second to none—exercised the most licentious mili- 
tary despotism , and it was when they could exact 
nothing more from the exhausted treasury of the 
Punjaub, that they began to point their weapons 
mm the direction of our frontier on the Sutle), and 
on the 11th of December, 1845, they had the hard)- 
hood to cross that river, at a point twelve miles 
from the cantonment of Ferozepore, and invade 
British India with a force of 60,000 men, and a 
noble train of artillery 

At this cnitical juncture, Sir Henry Hardinge, 
then Governor-General, had only 10,500 soldiers 
at Ferozepore, 7,200 at Ludiana, and 13,000 at 
Umballa, or about 32,000 men 1n all, with sixty- 
eight guns, within seventy mules of the point of 
attack , and with this comparatively small force, 
he beat the Sikhs in four pitched battles, within 


six weeks, at Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Sobraon, and 
Aliwal 

As the art of war consists in concentrating the 
greatest number of men in the nght place at the 
right time, the cnsis when this vast force of Sikhs 
did cross demanded the utmost exertion on the 
part of the Governor-General and Commander-in- 
chief, and the promptitude with which the troops 
moved towards Ferozepore was admirable 

Sir Hénry Hardinge, as he states in his despatch, 
was between Umballa and Ludiana, when tidings 
came of this invasion, and he immediately ordered 
Bngadier Wheeler to march with 4,500 men, and 
twenty-one guns, from Ludiana to Bussean, where 
our stores of provisions were, and on the 14th of 
December the brigadier was in front of that place, 
which the main column from Umballa did not 
reach till two days after Had it not been for 
Wheeler’s rapid advance, the cavalry of the Sikhs 
might have reached Bussean, and destroyed all 
those stores, upon which the successful operations 
of our army depended 

The heavy guns of the enemy were not across 
the Sutley until the 16th, and next day, according 
to their own accounts, Lal Sing, at the head of 
25,000 regulars, and eighty-eight pieces of cannon, 
took possession of the wells round Ferozeshuhr, 
while Te Sing, with 23,000 more, and sixty seven 
guns, remained opposite to Ferozepore 

Now the only road by which troops can march 
from Bussean to the last-named place 1s through 
Moodkee, a distance of twenty-eight miles, Feroze- 
shuhr being mid-way Around the wells of that 
place the Sikhs commenced to form intrench- 
ments, hoping thus to arrest the march of the corn- 
mander-in-chief, who would have to carry these 
works before he could approach Ferozepore 

By one o'clock on the 18th our troops began 
to approach Moodkee, when nearly worn-out with 
toil and thirst, having come by roads deep with 
heavy sand, yet they had a short time to halt and 
refresh before engaging, as the Sikh cavalry, who 
were 1n possession of the village, retired Our 
troops began to encamp, and were commencing to 
cook, when tidings came that the enemy were in 
order of battle, only three miles distant , the drums 
beat to arms, the colours were uncased, and the 
troops hastily moved into position 

The Sikh version of what followed 1s, that not 
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knowing the strength of the column that advanced 
on Moodkee, and deeming it but an advance- 
guard, 12,000 of them, chiefly cavalry, with twelve 
guns, under Lal Sing, left the camp at Ferozeshah 
or Ferozeshuhr, early on the 18th, and had taken 
up their position before the arnval of the British 
army This must have been the case, says Mac- 
farlane, for when our troops halted at Moodkee, 
there was no indication of any large body of 
men moving in the neighbourhood, and cavalry 
especially could not have marched without raising 
clouds of dust 

Our advance now began, by Sir Hugh (after- 
wards I.ord) Gough, a veteran of the Peninsular 
and other wars, and who was severely wounded 
at Nivelle, pushing forward the horse artillery 
and cavalry , while the infantry and field batteries 
moved in support, and they had not proceeded 
two miles, before the dusky columns and glittering 
bayonets of the Sikhs became visible in front 

It1s perhaps scarcely necessary to mention that 
the uniform of all the native infantry 1s, like our 
own, scarlet~—the officers wearing gold, and the 
men white cotton lace But many of the Sikhs 
were also clad in red 

To cover the formation of the infantry, our 
cavalry—under Brigadiers White, Martin, and 
Blomfield Gough—rode rapidly forward in columns 
of squadrons, followed by the horse artillery under 
Brigadier Brooke, who took up a position flanked 
by the cavalry 

All around Moodkee the country is a dead flat, 
covered at short intervals with low but dense and 
thick yhow jungle, and sandy hillocks In rear of 
these the enemy concealed as much as they could 
their artillery and line of infantry, to protect them 
from the charges of our cavalry 

While our foot, consisting of twelve battalions, 
moved from eche/on of brigades into line, the Sikhs, 
whose artillery were alike well trained and supplied, 
opened a severe cannonade, which was vigorously 
replied to by our guns under Brooke, who was soon 
joined by two light field-batteries Their united, 
rapid, and well-directed fire, as their shot boomed 
over the dark green jungle, and the grey sand-hills, 
soon seemed to paralyse that of the enemy, whose 
yells of rage and defiance rung far across the open 
waste 

As it was necessary to perfect the formation of 
our infantry, without taking our cannon too near 
the almost impervious jungle, Sir Hugh Gough 
directed the cavalry, under Bngadiers Gough and 
White, to make a movement towards the enemy’s 
left, with a view of threatening, and, if possible, of 
turning that flank, and with spint and gallantry, 


the 3rd Light Cavalry, with a second brigade, cen- 
sisting of the Body Guard, the sth Bengal Light 
Cavalry, and a portion of the 4th Bengal Lancefs, 
alike clad in silver grey, with orange facings, turned 
the left of the Sikh army, and sweeping, sword in 
hand, a fiery torrent of men and horses along the 
entire rear of its infantry and guns, completely 
silenced the latter for a time, and put their numerous 
cavalry to flight 

Seldom in war has a more brilliant and success- 
ful flank movement been executed While this 
was taking place on the Sikh left, and in their rear, 
Sir Hugh Gough directed the remainder of the 4th 
Lancers, the 9th Irregular Cavalry, under Bngadier 
Martin, with a battery of light artillery, to menace 
their nght 

This manceuvre also was bnihiantly successful, 
and had not the infantry and guns been screened 
by the jungle, the effect of those cavalry charges 
would have been much greater When the Bntish 
infantry began to close up, Brigadier Brooke brought 
the horse artillery close to the jungle, and then 
the cannonade was resumed on both sides with 
terrible effect Limbs and heads were carried 
away, and men, in some instances, were literally 
cut in two Under Major-Generals Sir Harry 
Smith, Gilbert, and Sir John McCaskill, our in- 
fantry now opened fire 1n echelon of lines, on that 
of the enemy, then almost invisible among the 
brushwood, the jungle, and the darkness of the 
approaching night, their exact position being only 
defined by the red fire of their musketry flashing 
through the gloom 

“The opposition of the enemy,” says Sir Hugh 
Gough, 1n his despatch, ‘was such as might have 
been expected from troops who had everything at 
stake, and who had long vaunted of being urresis- 
tible Their ample and extended line, from their 
great superiority of numbers, far outflanked ours, 
but this was counteracted by the flank movements 
of our cavalry” 

When the attack of our infantry began, the 
steady roll of fire they poured into the Sikh lines 
soon convinced the latter that they had met with 
a very different race from the tnbes of India; 
and their whole force was gradually driven from 
position with great slaughter, and the loss of 
seventeen pieces of artillery, some of which were 
of very heavy calibre Towards the close of the 
action, Sir Robert Sale, to whom India and Bnitain 
were so much indebted, had his left thigh shat- 
tered by a grape-shot, as he led on his division, and 
the wound proved mortal The veteran Sir John 
McCaskill received a ball in the chest, and falling 
from his horse, immediately expired. 
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Our infantry invanably resorted to that never- 
failing weapon, the bayonet, whenever the enemy 
miade a temporary stand, and far over the sandy 
plain from time to time, in the dark—for there 1s 
no twilight in India—rang the hearty hurrahs of the 
Bntish, mingling with the strange guttural shouts 
of the Hindostanees Night only saved the latter 
from total destruction, for the battle was continued 
during one hour and a half of dim star-hght, amid 
clouds of whirling and blinding dust from the dry 
and ‘and plain, which at times obscured every 
object 

The strength of our troops engaged consisted 
of 3,850 Europeans, and 8,500 native cavalry and 





infantry, with forty-two guns Our total loss in 
killed, wounded, and disabled amounted to 873 of 
all ranks The losses of the Sikhs were still 
greater, as they amounted to thousands, and 
among their wounded was Lal Sing, their leader, 
who narrowly escaped being taken prisoner 

His discomfited troops fled to their camp at 
Ferozeshah, while the British returned to the camp 
at Moodkee, about midnight The whole of the 
captured guns were destroyed and left in the fort 
there Brigadier Brooke reported that four more 
had been dismounted by the fire of his horse 
artillery, and left on the field for want of horses 
to bring them away 


CHAPTER XII 


FEROZESHAH, 1845 


Two heavy guns reached Moodkee on the roth of 
December, the day after the battle, escorted by 
HM aoth, the rst European Light Infantry, and 
the 11th and 41st BNI, two corps which carned 
“ Bhurtpore” among the trophies on their colours 
Of these four fresh battalions every possible care 
was taken by Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir Hugh 
Gough Elephants were dispatched to Churruk, 
twenty-seven miles from Moodkee, to bring on such 
men as were unable to march When near head- 
quarters, and almost overcome by thirst and the 
horrible dust, water was sent out on elephants, and 
distnbuted to them, and as they marched into 
Moodkee mernily, the fine band of the Governor- 
General welcomed them with joyous bursts of our 
national music 

This was about ten at night, and to give them 
thorough rest, it was resolved to halt till the 2oth 
Dunng this halt the slain were interred amid the 
sandy jungle, and the sick and wounded were 
placed in the mud fort of Moodkee, where many of 
the latter subsequently expired And now it was 
that, with chivalrous magnanimity, the Governor- 


General—Sir Henry Hardinge, who had served , 


throughout the long war of the Peninsula, and 
fought in the fields of Rolica, Vimiera, Corunna, 
and many others, detailed in our past pages, offered | 
to serve under Sir Hugh Gough, by whom he | 





Sir John Littler, who occupied Ferozepore, was 
now ordered to lose no time 1n effecting a junction 
with the victors under Sir Hugh Gough, who, on 
leaving a regiment and a half to protect the con- 
valescents at Moodkee, began his march against 
the enemy , and early on the morning of the 2zst, 
Sir John, leaving 5,000 bayonets to hold his posi- 
tion, and watch the movements of the column 
under Te) Sing, moved off silently to his mght, and 
with 5,500 men and twenty-one pieces of cannon, 
joined the commander-in-chief 

At three in the morning the army marched from 
Moodkee, over ground so open that the regiments 
moved in open columns of companies, left 1n front, 
they had, therefore, only to wheel into line to be 
in position The movement of the head-quarter 
column was a most distressing one ‘The heat, 
especially after sunrise, was great, the dust sharp 
and dense, and water was very scarce , but after a 
twelve miles’ march, they came in sight of the Sikh 
camp at half past eleven Prior to this, one mighty 
column of dust was seen on their left It an- 
nounced the arrival of Sir John Littler’s column, a 
junction with which was effected at the village of 
Misriwala Skirmishers were now thrown to the 
front, but a considerable time elapsed before any 
attack was made 

The entrenched camp of the enemy was found to 


was appointed second in command of the army, ! be a parallelogram, of about a mule in length by 
“and all officers were directed to obey any orders half a mile in breadth, including within 1tg area the 
emanating from him, which they were not bound to | strong village of Ferozeshah, which contains a com- 
do, so long as he—although the supreme head of , manding castle, surrounded by a wall and ditch 
the Government*—exercised only a civil authority” | Around, the whole country is dead flat, and, save 
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in the immediate neighbourhood of the villages, 
tufted with trees and matted jungle The latter, 
and the clouds of dust that were constantly whirling 
amid them, rendered the movements of the troops 
most difficult of direction 

The total Bntish force in the field was 17,727 
rank and file, with sixty-five guns That of the 
Sikhs consisted of 25,000 regular troops, with sixty- 
eight guns, exclusive of Jazedarees and irregulars, 
who made up 10,000 more. Besides all these, 
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mand of Maj ‘Major-General Gilbert, Sir John Littter, 
and Bngadier Wallace, were wheeled into line with 
the whole of their artillery, consisting of five troops, 
with heavy guns 1n the centre, while three troops of 
flying artillery were posted one on either flank and 
one in support The reserve was under Su Harry 
Smith, and, with the cavalry, formed the second 
line Sir Hugh had charge of the nght wing, and 
Sir Henry Hardinge of the left. 

Our guns went to the front at a rapid pace, were 
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there were the 23,000 regulars of Te) Sing, with 
sixty-seven guns, only ten mules distant These 
united against us must have proved overwhelming , 
hence an immediate attack, before they could form 
a junction, was imperative 

The Sikhs in Ferozeshah were fully prepared to 
place their guns in position on whatever point an 
assault should be made ‘The short sides of their 
trenches faced the nver Sutley and Moodkee , 
but the longer front faced the jungles of the open 
country, and against this front our advance was 
made, The Sikhs were most thoroughly acquainted 
with the country, and knew by what roads the 
Bnitish must advance. 

The three columns of the latter, under the com- 


wheeled round and unlimbered for some mortar 
practice , but after a time 1t was too apparent that 
they would never silence the numerous and well- 
served cannon of Lal Sing We then opened fire 
with round shot, to ascertain the exact position of 
their batteries, and in this process many a life was 
lost, for with round shot the Sikhs ably responded 

* Advance!” was then the word, and through 
the dust-powdered jungle our artillery went farther 
to the front, supported by the whole line of our 
infantry, moving like a scarlet wall, with their 
bayonets sparkling in the setting sun. 

When some hundred yards nearer, again the 
cannon were unlimbered, and several rounds fired , 
and this forward movement was “continued until 
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their muzzles were within three hundred yards of 
the battenes Then, seeing that the Sikh guns 


:Sould not be silenced, our infantry dashed forward 


amid a murderous fire of shot and grape, and with 
one mighty rush swept the gunners away, and 
wrested the cannon from them, and this they did 
in the face of a dreadful musketry discharge from 


the great quadrangle, while our troops, intermingled 
with theirs, kept possession of the remainder, and 
finally bivouacked upon it” The 3rd in their 
charge lost ten officers and 120 troopers, out of 
about 400 men 

Pnor to this partial success i the advance, 
General Littler’s column, mn marching direct upon 





SIR HARRY SMITH 


the Sikhs, who were drawn up in solid array in rear 
of their artillery The red sun suddenly sank at 
the far horizon of the level landscape Night as 
suddenly came on, and everywhere the close con- 
flict was raging, with all its concomitants of dread- 
ful sounds, cries of agony, death, andtrumph Our 
3rd Light Dragoons now broke in at the point of 
the sword, charged and took some of the most 
formidable batteries, “yet,” says the despatch, 
“the enemy remained in a considerable portion of 
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the village, swerved somewhat to its left, causing a 
blank between its nght and the division of Brigadier 
Wallace Sword in hand, Sir John led his troops 
on with the greatest valour, but when close to the 
enemy’s works, the murderous fire drove them back, 
and the left brigade of the reserve, under Sir Harry 
Smith, was ordered to fill up the opeming, and it 
advanced to the assault of the village with great 
bravery 

The divisions of Wallace and Gilbert, forming 
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the nght and centre, were completely success- 
ful, but when every battery of the Sikhs seemed 
almost within our grasp, along their whole line of 
entrenchments, the night, as we have said, set sud- 
denly in, the dry forage in the camp took fre, 
shedding a red light upon the slaughter ,, the casks 
of loose powder and cartridges exploded in all 
directions, scorching, even to death, those who were 
near them, and it was impossible to retain the 
full occupation of the works which had been so 
gallantly stormed The troops were ordered to 
take up their ground at the distance of 150 yards 
from the enemy’s camp, and lie down, accoutred, 
and with their arms at hand, in contiguous columns 
at quarter-distance , but the division of Sir Harry 
Smith pushed on to the village of Ferozeshah, and 
actually maintained itself there till ten at might, 
when, feeling himself ignorant of the position of the 
troops on his rigit, he prudently fell back Mean- 
time JLittler’s division, having advanced against 
the strongest part of the works, was ternbly cut 
up, especially H M 62nd or Wiltshire Regiment, 
which, being numerically weak, suffered more than 
any other European corps in the field, as it had 
seventeen officcrs killed and wounded out of 
twenty-three, and 230 rank and file placed hors de 
combat 

At midnight, the Sikhs discovering that Sir Harry 
Smith had been forced to retire from the village, 
and that their batteries were not occupied, brought 
some guns to bear, and again opened a destructive 
fiie in the dark On this, the Governor-General 
mounted his horse, and called to the 8oth, or 
Staffordshire Regiment, which was at the head of 
the column— 

*‘ My lads, we shall have no sleep until we take 
those guns ” 

The battalion immediately deployed, advanced, 
and supported by the rst Bengal Luropeans (now 
H M 1orst Fusiliers) drove a large body of Sikhs 
from thice guns, which they spiked Falling back 
steadily, as if on parade, the gallant 80th took up 
its old position at the head of the column, their 
steady appeararce so winning the admuration of 
the commandet-in-chief, that he exclaimed as the 
soldiers passed him— 

“Plucky dogs! plucky dogs !—we cannot fail to 
win with such men as these ” 

The remainder of the mght passed with occa- 
sional cannorfides from the Sikhs, whenever the 
moonhght showed our position, which was one of 
danger , hqwever, Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry 
Hardinge resolved to keep the ground they had 
won, and await the coming dawn to attack the 
batteries of the enemy if they still manned them, 
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or to take them 1n reverse, and conquer or die. [f 
ever troops were inspired with perfect confidence 
in thew leaders, it was ours at Ferozeshah, under 
the gallant Sir Hugh, so kind in heart and so 
heroically brave, and the veteran Hardinge. Well 
did they know that the struggle would be a hard 
one, but they cheered all around them with the 
certainty of victory 

Save his son, Captain Arthur Hardinge, who Had 
a horse killed under him, all the staff of the 
Governor-General had been killed or wounded ‘ 

“The might of the 21st was the most extra- 
ordinary of my life,” wrote the latter in a private 
letter to his family ‘I bivouacked with the men, 
without food or covering, and our nights are bitter 
cold A burning camp in our front, our brave 
fellows lying down under a heavy cannonade, 
mixed with the wild cries of the Sikhs, our British 
hurrah, the tramp of men, and the groans of the 
dying In this state, with a handful of men, who 
had carried the batteries the might before, I re- 
mained till morning, taking very short intervals of 
rest by lying down with various regiments 1n suc- 
cession, to ascertain their temper and revive their 
spirits ” 

Dayhght saw the Bntish troops deploying into 
line, and the preliminaries for the attack being 
made, Sir Hugh rode thirty yards in front of the 
right, and Sir Henry Hardinge the same distance 
in front of the left, to prevent them from firing 
as they advanced against the Sikh batteries, so 
steadily, and like a living wall, the line advanced 
without firing a shot, though horse artillery on the 
flanks, and our heavy guns in the centre, opened 
an effective fire, to which were added flights of 
roaring rockets, that swept through the air with a 
terrible sound A masked battery of the Sikhs 
responded, and dismantling some of our central 
guns, blew up their tumbrels 

The opposition was slight, most of the guns 
being taken in reverse , and wheeling round past 
the village of Ferozeshah, the British line came 
round with a mighty sweep, its bayonets shining 
hike a moving hedge of steel, down the whole left 
and rear of the enemy’s position, halting when they 
had cleared the works at the opposite extremity, 
completely dislodging the enemy “ Ihe line,” 
says the despatch, “then halted, as if on a day of 
manceuvre, receiving its two leaders as they rode 
along its front with a most gratifying cheer, and 
displaying the captured ‘standards of the Khalsa 
army We had taken upwards of seventy-three 
pieces of cannon, and were masters of the whole 
field ” 

These cannon were scarcely sectired when the 
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sound of others rang over that corpse-encumbered 
pifin, while clouds of whirling dust, the gleam of 
steel, and the waving of gay silken standards, 
announced the approach of the Sirdir Tey Sing, 
who had come up from the vicinity of Ferozepore, 
with fresh battalions and a large park of artillery, 
supported by no less than 30,000 Ghorepurrahs, 
who ‘had hitherto been encamped near the Sutle) 

Driving in our cavalry, he made strenuous 
attempts to recover the lost position at Ferozeshah 
Sir John Littler’s and Smith’s divisions had now 
advanced again, and the beaten force falling back 
in disorder on that which was advancing, spread 
dismay through its ranks Within a mile or so of 
the captured camp they halted, fired several rounds 
from the zumboorucks, or camel-swivels, and after 
several noisy demonstrations, and a distant can- 
nonade, began a speedy retreat, about three in the 
afternoon, and scarcely halted until the waters of 
the Sutle) rolled between them and the victors 

The latter were too weak in cavalry to follow 
them up, those who remained on the field, having 
been forty-eight hours without food or water, were 
completely exhausted The Sikh camp presented a 
scene of the most awful carnage, and there were 
abandoned enormous stores of grain, camp-equipage, 
arms, and ammunition 

“The loss of the armv has been heavy,” re- 
ported Sir Hugh Gough, “how could a hope be 
formed that it should be otherwise? Within thirty 
hours this force stormed an entrenched camp, 
fought a general action, and sustained two con- 
siderable combats with the enemy Within four 
days it has dislodged from their positions on the 
left bank of the Sutle} 60,000 Sikh soldiers, sup 
ported by upwards of 150 pieces of cannon, 108 of 
which the enemy acknowledge to have lost, and 91 
of which are in our possession ” 

In their camp they treacherously left many 
charged mines, by the explosion of which many 
brave fellows perished 

Our total loss was 694 killed,and 1,721 wounded , 
of the latter 595 dicd, or were totally disabled for 
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life The battle over, every exertion was made te 
alleviate the suffermgs of the wounded, who, by 
the noon of the 23rd, were all quartered in Feroze- 
pore There they were visited by kind Sir Henry 
Hardinge, who had a cheering word for all Ifa 
poor man had lost an arm, the Governor-General 
pointed to his own empty sleeve, and reminded 
him that he too had lost an arm at Ligny, in 1815, 
if a soldier had lost a leg, he would remind him that 
one of his sons, who was by his side in battle, had 
lost a foot, and the poor fellows became delighted 
with the soldierly urbanity of the Peninsular veteran, 
who was then Governor of India 

It was Chnstmas Eve, and Sir Henry, in going 
his round’, heard one wounded soldier say to 
another, “To-morrow is Christmas Day, but we 
shall have no mince-pies ” 

‘“‘ That you shall, my good fellow,” said Sir Henry, 
and on the morrow more than a thousand mince 
pies smoked upon the board, and were distributed 
among the wounded 

Among those we lost at Ferozeshah were Major 
Somerset, the military secretary, who fell, as Sir H 
Hardinge said, “with the hereditary courage of his 
race,” Major Broadfoot, the last of three brave 
brothers who had fallen in battle , Colonel Wallace, 
of the Bngade Staff, killed at the close of the 
action, Myor Baldwin, of the Queen’s 31st, a 
veteran of Flushing, Waterloo, and Cambra:, and 
many others 

Among the Sikhs Bahadur Sing was killed, Tey 
Sing again wounded, and their general losses were 
enormous Among those who shared the dangers 
of this battle were Prnce Waldemar of Prussia, then 
in his twenty-ninth year, with Counts Grueben, 
Oriol1, and Herr Hoffmeister, who was killed in 
the action of the 21st They were also present at 
Moodkee The Prince, who was then colonel in 
the Dragoons of the Prussian Guard, rode on out 
staff, under the title of Count Ravensburg 

The guns taken were all brass, many were of 
great antiquity, highly ornamented, and covered 
with long inscriptions in the Persian language 
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By the discomfited Sikh leaders the utmost pains 
were taken to conceal their losses from the durbar, 
and the greatest anxiety prevailed in Lahore, as it 
was naturally supposed our troops would follow up 


their late victories, and march on the capita! ; but 
without a siege-train, and more European troops, 
cavalry especially, this movement could not be 
attemp‘ed » It was, therefore, resolved to wait for 
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the train, which was coming on with HM oth 
and 16th Lancers, her roth and 53rd Regiments, 
which, with the 43rd and 59th Native Infantry, 
had composed the Meerut force under Sir John 
Grey, K CB, a veteran officer, whose expenence 
went back to the wars against Tippo Sultan, and 
to the storming of Ciudad Rodngo, where he was 
twice wounded 

Encouraged, by this delay, the Sikhs resolved to 
make another effort to hold their ground on the 
left bank of the Sutlej, and began to construct a 
pontoon bridge, not far from the spot where they 
had crossed that nver after the battle of Feroze- 
shah Our army being at some little distance from 
It, NO Opposition was offered to them 

They soon constructed a bridge of boats, and m 
front of it threw up a “ée de pont with consider- 
able military skill The nver-banks were high, 
and in some places overhung by jungle Above 
this bridge, and not far from it, was a good ford, 
which facilitated the communication with the forces 
on the opposite bank, and advantage was soon 
taken of the extreme scarcity of our troops at 
Ludiana to achieve the passage of 10,000 horse, 
foot, and artillery, in the neighbourhood of that 
town, and this force soon swelled to double that 
number 

The position they occupied was opposite the 
wealthy and populous city, which has a fort built of 
mud and brick, a noble bazaar, but is surrounded 
by a desert of sand, where, during the hot season, 
no sign of verdure or of vegetation 1s visible, the 
snowy range of the Himalaya mountains forming 
the only boundary of the horizon 

No attack was made upon the town or canton- 
ment of Ludiana, the object of the Sikh force 
appeared to be merely to intrench itself near the 
point at which it passed the Sutley, in order to 
obstruct our progress, and cut off the passage of 
supplies e# route to our posts at Ferozepore, but 
as soon as Sir John Grey’s column came in from 
Meerut, measures were immediately taken to rein- 
force our post at Ludiana, and that at Buseean 
Some native infantry, light cavalry, and cannon 
were sent to both, while the sick, the women and 
children were dispatched to Umballah 

Sr Henry (afterwards Jord) Hardinge said of 
India truly, that “it 1s a country where it 1s 1m- 
possible to say on one day what the next may 
bring forth” But there, in war, every day brought 
forth something new and stirring 

When the army had thus been hghtened of 
some of its followers, Sir Harry Smith (the com- 
rade of Moore at Corunna, and long an officer in 
our gallant Light Division, one who had seen 
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so much service that his war-medal had no less . 
than twelve clasps), had been detached to redace 
Dhurmkote, and keep open the communication for 
ammunition and supplies in our rear As he had 
with him 7,000 men and twenty-four pieces of 
cannon, it was believed that he could achieve that 
purpose, relieve Ludiana, and cover our whole 
rear e 

Dhurmkote was evacuated by the Sikhs at his 
approach, after a few cannon-shots In mé&rching 
from Jugraon to Ludiana he lost much of his 
baggage, and sustained some smart attacks, thus 
his troops were much harassed when they reached 
the last-named place, where his presence put an 
end to the consternation which was becoming 
general in that part of the country 

While Smith was ex route, Sr Hugh Gough re- 
ceived tidings that the Sikh Sirdar (¢¢ General), 
Runjoor Sing Mujetha, had crossed from Philour 
at the head of a great force of all arms, and esta- 
blished himself at Baran Hara, between the old and 
new courses of the Sutlej, not only threa/ ening 
Tudiana with plunder and devastation, but indi- 
cating an intention of cutting off our communica- 
tions with Busseean and Rackote Ultimately, 
the Sirdar, on finding himself menaced on each 
flank by General Smith and Bngadier Wheeler, 
moved further down the Sutley during the mght, 
and was joined by a considerable reinforcement of 
twelve guns and 4,000 of the regular (or Azeen) 
troops, called the battalion of Avitabile, a French- 
man, who, like Ventura, an Itahan officer, had 
aided in disciplining these brave and resolute 
warriors 

Runjoor Sing then intrenched himself strongly 
in a semicircle, his flanks resting on the Sutle, 
his position, which was near Aliwal, a village about 
seventeen miles north of Ludiana, being protected 
by from forty to fifty heavy guns, howitzers, and 
mortars There the banks of the stream were low 
and sandy, in one part in rear of where Avitabile’s 
men were posted on the nght, and a few trees 
tufted the ground towards Boondree on the left 

At daylight on the 28th of January, the forces 
commanded by Sir Harry Smith began to move 
against this position He had the cavalry in front, 
riding in contiguous columns of squadrons, two 
troops of horse artillery in the intervals of brigades. 
Then came the infantry, in contiguous columns of 
brigades at deploying distances, artillery in the 
intervals, followed by two eight-inch howitzers on. 
travelling carriages Such was his order of march, 
with Brigadier Godby’s bngade on the nght, the 
Shekawatte infantry on the lett, and the 4th 
Irregular Cavalry very far out on the nght, “for 
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the purpose of sweeping,” as his despatch states, 
“éthe banks of a wet zué//ah on the nght, and pre- 
‘venting any of the enemy’s horse attempting an 
inroad towards Ludiana, or any attempt upon our 
baggage assembled round the fort of Budhowal 

My advance was steady, my troops well 
in hand, and if he had anticipated me on the 
Jugtaon road, I could have fallen upon his centre 
with advantage ” 

Ffom the summit of a house im the village of 
Poorein, Sir Harry, through his telescope, first had 
a distant view of the Sikhs By the glittering of 
their arms, they were evidently in motion in front, 
along a ridge of which the hittle village of Aliwal 
seemed the centre Runjoor Sing’s left appeared 
still to occupy its ground in the circular intrench- 
ment near the river, but his nght had been brought 
forward, and occupied the ndge with Boondree on 
one flank and Aliwal on the other, a ford of the 
Sutle) being in rear of the whole. 

The cavalry, the 16th Lancers with all their 
pennons fluttering che gay Irregular Horse in dark 
blue and gold, the rst Light Cavalry, &c &c, in 
the invanable silver-grey of the Company’s service, 
tnmmed with scarlet, immediately deployed by 
squadrons into line, and moved on easily, as the 
ground was perfectly open, hard, and covered with 
grass 

The Horse took ground gradually to the nght 
and left as they advanced, thus uncovering the 
heads of the infantry columns, which now also 
deployed into line, steadily, with bayonets fixed, 
and colours flying The artillery were massed on 
the flanks and in the centre There was no dust, 
for the country there was green and grassy, and the 
January sun shone with almost unclouded brilliance , 
hence, when the army, on an attempt of Runjoor 
Sing to turn its flank, broke into open column 
again, to take ground to the nght, “ manceuvres 
which,” Sir Harry states, “were performed with the 
precision of the most correct field-day, the glisten- 
ing of the bayonets and swords of this order of 
battle was most imposing ” 

Then the line again advanced, but had scarcely 
done so for 150 yards when, at ten o’clock am, 
the Sikhs opened a funous cannonade along their 
whole front At first the balls fell short, and only 
dodged in or furrowed up the turf, tearing long 
deep ruts, then they reached us, and men and 
horses began to fall on every hand, in most in- 
stances to rise no more, for few men survive a 
wound from a cannon-shot. 

Though under this fire, Sr Harry now halted 
the whole line, tfll he could ascertain whether, by 
Carrying the village of Ahwal, he could with effect 
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fling himself upon Runjoor’s left and centre The 
idea was scarcely conceived than it was executed, 
by the brigades ot Godby and Hicks, which, by 
one rapid and funous rush, carried the village and 
two guns of great calibre. This was the key to the 
whole position 

Again a gleam of light seemed to pass along the 
ridges of steel bayonets as the whole line advancec 
once more, H M 31st Foot and the native regi- 
ments emulous for the front, and ere long the 
battle became general, the roll of musketry rang 
from flank to flank, along the open groynd, and up 
the ridge crowned by the hostile Sikhs, the smoke 
being so dense that the colours alone could be 
seen at times in the intervals of firing 

As the Sikhs had a great body of cavalry on the 
ridge to their left, Bngadier Cureton, with our nght 
brigade of dragoons, dashed in among them with 
resolute gallantry, and hurled them in confusion 
back upon their infantry, while a noble charge 
was made elsewhere, by the Light Cavalry and 
the Body Guard “The Shekawatte Brigade was 
moved well on to the nght, in support of Cureton, 
when I observed the enemy’s encampment,” says 
the leader, ‘‘and saw that it was full of infantry. 
I immediately brought upon it Godby’s brigade, 
by changing front, and taking the enemy’s infantry 
en revers ‘They drove these before them, and took 
some guns without a check.” 

While these bniliant movements were taking 
place upon our night, and the enemy’s left, between 
the village and the sandy banks of the Sutle), 
was being cut up and driven to pieces, Brigadier 
Wheeler might have been seen advancing with his 
column hke a scarlet flood, charging with the 
bayonet through fire and smoke, carrying guns ancl 
everything before it, connecting again 1n line, and 
again moving on, In a manner which ably displayed 
the coolness of the brigadier and the gallantry of 
his irresistible bngade—HM soth Foot, the 
48th Native Infantry, and the Sirmoor Battalion— 
although the loss was severe on the soth 

On the left, the 53rd, or Shropshire, with the 
30th Native Infantry, whose dark countenances 
contrasted cunously with their pale buff facings, 
equalled their comrades of the nght, by the fury 
and celerity with which they flung themselves on 
the battalions of Avitabile ‘The Sikhs being now 
well driven back on left and centre, strove hard to 
hold their nght to secure the passage of the river, 
and for this purpose strongly occupied the village 
of Boondree ‘To drive them thence, a squadron 
of our 16th Lancers (a corps which had first come 
to India in 1822, and had fought at Calpee and 
Bhurtpore, and were now clad in scailct) advancert 
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under Major Smith and Captain Pearson. The 
former received a wound, yet led his squadron 
gallantly to the nght of the village, bearing and 
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men 
and upwards of 100 troopers killed and wounded. 
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In these charges the 16th had eight officérs 


Their charge on Boondree was ably sustained 


spearing everything before them, and going mght by the 3rd Bengal Cavalry, led by Major Angelo. 
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through and through a square of infantry, using 
the lance with the most deadly effect 

The Sikhs flung themselves on the ground, so 
that sometimes the Lancers failed to reach them 
on charging past, and were fired on from the rear, 
when the Sikhs sprang to their feet In one case 
they flung away their muskets, and, like the High- 
land clansmen of old, flung themselves, with their 
keen swords and round shields, upon the horse- 
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There the largest gun upon the field, and seven 
others, were captured, while the gallant Shropshire 
stormed the village with the bayonet, and the 3oth 
Native Infantry swept round its rear with invincible 
spint 

Alexander’s and Tarlton’s troops of horse artillery, 
led by Major Lawrenson, now dashed at full speed 
(the wheels bearing down dead and wounded alike) 
among the flying masses of the enemy, into which 
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56 
they sent their plunging fire of round shot and 
grape, until about 1,000 of them ralléd in fierce 
and sullen desperation under shelter of the bank of 
a nullah, and then, facing about, opened a heavy 
fire. 

A charge was made by the 3oth Native Infantry, 
who drove the foe back, and then rushed among 
the troops of Avitabile, driving them, too, from 
the bank of the river with yells and shouts, and 
exposing them once more to a deadly fire from 
twelve of our horse artillery guns, at less than 300 
yards , and when a junction was effected with the 
Queen’s 53rd from the nght of the village, the 
battle of Aliwal was won ! 

Our troops were all advancing with the bayonet, 
and firing steadily the while, advancing in the 
most perfect order, as if to one common focus, the 
passage of the mver, while, flying before them, the 
enemy were hemmed completely in, and wildly 
flinging themselves in disordered masses into the 
ford and in boats, 1n confusion and consternation, 
while our eight-inch howitzers pitched shell after 
shell into them without intermission 

Ere long the débris of the Sikh army was seen 
to spread along the opposite and higher bank of 
the river, but flying still in every direction, although 
a sort of line was attempted to be forméd, as if to 
cover their retreat, till all our guns opened upon 
them, and then the Sikh army seemed to melt 
away. They had succeeded in diawing only two 
of their cannon to the opposite bank, where they 
were spiked—one by Lieutenant Holmes of the 
Irregular Cavalry, and the other by Gunner Scott 
of the Horse Artillery, who rode through the 
stream for that purpose Many stuck in the 
Sutle) midway, and two that sunk in the quick- 
sands vanished for ever 

Save these two, every gun of the enemy fell 
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into our hands, and thirty jingals, attached to 
Avitabile’s corps, were taken Headlong were te 
Sikhs driven, in a ternfied multitude, over the 
most difficult ford of a broad nver, while their 
camp, baggage, stores of ammunition, grain, and 
spoil of every kind, were wrested from them All 
this was done by repeated charges of horse and 
foot, our howitzers and guns being ever litetally 
ahead of everything, so say the despatches and 
Macgregor’s “ History of the Sikhs ” 4 

Our grand total of killed, wounded, and missing 
were 589 men and 353 horses ‘The whole of the 
wounded were under cover soon after dark, and 
were transmitted to Ludiana, and Major Law- 
rence, of the Horse Artillery, reported that the 
quantity of captured ammunition, consisting of 
shot, shell, grape, and ball cartridge, was “ beyond 
accurate calculation” Gorgeous shawls, and brace- 
lets, and bangles of gold, with gilded shields and 
beautiful swords in abundance, fell into the hands 
of the victors 

The Sikhs perished in vast numbers on the field, 
but many more in their despairing efforts to cross 
the nver They had proved themselves to be the 
most brave, fierce, and obstinate enemies we had 
yet metin India To a great extent, they had the 
advantage of military discipline and the regimental 
system, taught them by those French and Itahan 
soldiers of fortune, who had served Runyjeet Sing, 
the old Lion of Lahore Even the Afghans were 
little in the field, as compared with the Sikhs, 
whose natural courage was always inflamed by 
large doses of opium, bhang, and maddening 
drugs, which rendered them incapable of mercy 
They fired into our wounded as they lay helpless 
on the ground, or hacked them to pieces with 
their swords In short, they had all the foulest 
vices that disgrace the many nations of Asia 





CHAPTER 


XIV. 


SOBRAON, 1846 


Tue immediate result of the victory at Aliwal was, 
that the whole of the territory on the left bank of 
*ne Sutley submitted to the British Government, 
the Lahore troops abandoning every fort that they 
held on that side of the river But the war was 
not yet over, for the main body of the Sikh army 
was still encamped on the opposite side of their 
fortified bridge, and until that force was entirely 


Notwithstanding their repeated defeats, they 
yet mustered 30,000 men, with seventy pieces of 
cannon, added to which they held ground that was 
very strongly fortified , so that our troops looked 
forward, but with confidence, to another sanguinary 
encounter Every day the enemy added to the 
strength of their works, under the direction of a 
Spanish engineer, while Sir Hugh® Gough waited 


dispersed no pacihe measures could be hoped for | for his heavy artulery and other reinforcements. 
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* Under Sir Charles N apler, a column of 16,000 

@nen was moving up the left bank of the Sutle) 
towards Ferozepore, and must have proved, had 
the war lasted, a most valuable aid to Sr Hugh 
Gough , but by the time it reached Bhawulpore, 
the Governor-General, feeling that m Lahore the 
contest must be decided, requested Sur Charles to 
cofme in advance of his army, with his staff only, 
that he might have his valuable advice in the 
strigle that was to come Napier, however, did 
not arrive in time to share in the glory of Sobraon, 
but came up with the army at Lahore 

The first portion of our siege-train, with the 
reserve ammunition for 100 pieces of cannon, 
arnved from Delhi on the 7th and 8th of February 

On the latter day, Sir Harry Smuith’s division 
having come in, Sir Hugh resolved to commence 
operations at once 

Sobraon, the Sikh post, 1s a village on the right 
bank of the Sutley, twenty-five miles from Feroze- 
pore, and fifteen from Ferozeshah , and all that the 
Sikhs held there of Indo-Bntish ground was com- 
prised by their fortified camp, at a bend of the 
river, which washed its rear, while it presented a 
semi-circular front of 3,500 yards 

Their works had been repeatedly reconnoitred 
by Sir Hugh Gough “Our observations,” he 
wrote, “coupled with the reports of spies, con- 
vinced us that there had devolved upon us the 
arduous task of attaching a position covered with 
the most formidable intrenchments, not fewer than 
30,000 men, the best of the Khalsa troops, with 
seventy pieces of cannon, united by a good bridge 
to a reserve on the opposite bank, on which the 
enemy had a considerable camp, and some artillery 
commanding and flanking his field-works on our 
side ” 

At that point the Sutlej, which rises in a valley 
of the Himalaya chain, 1s fully four hundred yards 
in breadth 

By daybreak on the oth, our mortars and battery 
guns were put into position on the alluvial land 
within good range of the enemy’s pickets, in front 
of Kodeewalla, and at the little Sobraon, while the 
disposable field artillery were also ranged in an 
extending semicircle, embracing within its fire the 
whole works of the Sikhs With dawn it was 


the river, which bounded our left, two brigades led 
by Sir Robert Dick—a Peninsular veteran of the 
old Black Watch—stood 1n readiness to assault the 
enemy’s right 

His 7th Brigade, in which was the roth (or 
North Lincolnshire), led by Colonel Franks, who. 
was soon after wounded, and had a horse shot 
under him, reinforced by the 53rd (Queen’s), and 
led by Brigadier Stacy, was to head the attack, 
supported at 200 yards’ distance by Whlkinson’s 
brigade In reserve was that of the Hon Thomas. 
Ashburnham, which was to move forward from the 
intrenched village of Kodeewalla, leaving, if reces- 
sary, one battalion for its defence Su Harry 
Smuith’s ‘division was formed near the village of 
Guttah, on our night, and close to an arm of the 
Sutle}, while Brigadier Cureton, with his cavalry, 
threatened by feigned attack the ford at Hurrekee, 
and there could be seen the plumes and bannerets 
of the 16th Lancers waving, as they advanced and 
retired, and kept in view the glittering mass of the 
enemy’s horse, under Rajah Lal Sing Misr, on the 
opposite bank 

Our nine-pound guns (economically enlarged to 
twelves) opened fire near Little Sobraon, with a 
brigade of howitzers, a little time after the mist 
rose, and before half-past six the whole of our can- 
nonade was developed, and every iron gun, mortar, 
and the rocket battery were raining a storm of 
missiles, that boomed, hissed, and hurtled through 
the air upon the trenches of the Sikhs Well 
though our guns were scrved, it was not to be ex- 
pected that they alone, within a limited time, could 
silence the responding fire of seventy pieces of 
cannon, behind ably-constructed batteries, formed 
of earth, planks, and fascines , or dislodge fine and 
well-trained troops, covered by redoubts and epaule- 
ments, within a triple line of intrenchments 

Severely did the enemy feel the effect of our 
cannonade, and their torn and shattered corpses 
lay deep and high about their guns, as after inspec- 
tion proved, yet it was evident that the issue of the 
struggle was only to be tested with the musket and 
bayonet 

By nine o'clock Stacy’s brigade flanked by Hors- 
ford’s and Fordyce’s batteries, and Lane’s troop of 
horse artillery, moved to the closer attack in splen- 


intended that the cannonade should commence, | did order, the infantry and the cannon aiding each 


but a dense white mist hung over the plain, the 
flowing river, the Sikh village, and Chola Sobraon, 
that until the rays of the sun penetrated it, and 
cleared the atmosphere, showing the works of the 
Sikhs, and their ranks in their picturesque dresses, 


with their standards waving on the batteries, not a | 


shot could be fired Meanwhile, on the margin of 





other co-relatively The former marched steadily 
in line, each regiment with its colours flying in the 
centre, and halting only to close in ayd connect 
when necessary, the latter taking up their succes- 
sive positions at the gallop, until all were within 
three hundred yards of the Sikhs’ heavy batteries , 
but notwithstanding the regularity, the soldier-hke 
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coolness, and the scientific character of this assault, 
which the brigade of Wilkinson supported ably, so 
ternble was the roar of musketry, the fire of heavy 
cannon, and of those pestilent little guns known 
as zumboorucks, and so fast fell our dead and 
‘wounded beneath them all, that for some moments 
it seemed as if impossible that the trenches would 
ever be won 

But very shortly the whole of our centre and 
right could see the gallant soldiers of Stacy storm- 
ing in scarlet masses, ovcr the banks, breastworks, 
and fascines, through smoke, and fire, and steel, 
driving the Sikhs before them, within the area of 
their own defences, over which the yellow and red 
colours of the roth and 53rd were flying, and not 
dess gallant was the bearing of the 43rd and 59th 
Native Infantry, who were biigaded with them 
and swept on with them, shoulder to shoulder 

At this moment—the first of success—Sir Hugh 
Gough dispatched Ashburnham’s brigade to further 
Support the attack, while the divisions of General 
Gilbert and Sir Harry Smith threw out their hght 
troops to threaten the works under cover of an 
artillery fire As these assaults by our nght and 
centre commenced, the fire of our heavy guns had 
first to be directed to the nght, and then hid 
pradually to cease, as our infantry closed in, but 
at one time the mighty thunder of fully 120 pieces 
of cannon reverberated over the plain, and in the 
valley through which the Suthy flows, and as it 
was soon seen that the weiht of the whole force 
within the Sikh camp was hkely to be thrown 
on the two bngades that had passed its trenches, 
it became necessary to adopt close and serious 
attacks, with the skirmishers and artillery of the 
centre and right 

From the latter to the extreme left flank the 
battle was now raging with a fury indescribable 
When hurled back in certain places at the bayonet’s 
point, the Sikhs flung themselves forward in yelling 
masses, and rencwed the contest with sword and 
shield , nor was it till our cavalry of the left, led 
by Major-General Sir Joseph Thackwell—a_ one- 
armed officer, who had two horses shot beneath 
him at Waterloo—had moved forward and ridden 
through the openings made in the Sikh works by 
our Sappers—apertures so narrow that they could 
only pass in single files, and form up as they 
entered , and until ‘the 3rd Dragoons, whom no 
obstacle usually held formidable by horse seemed 
to check,” .had on this day, as on that at Feroze 
shah, galloped over and hewed down the defenders 
of the batteries and field-works , and when the full 
weight of three divisions of infantry, with every 
piece of field artillery that could be sent to their 
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aid, had all been cast into the scale, that victory 
finally declared for the British 

The fire of the Sikhs, as they fell back towards 
the river, slackened, while the victors—horse and 
foot—pressing upon them, precipitated them in 
wedged and helpless masses over the bndge and 
into the Sutley, in the waters of which there had 
been a sudden rise of some inches, that rendered 
it no longer fordable In their wild and frantic 
efforts t» reach the opposite bank, they suffered a 
horrible carnage from our flying artillery, the grape 
from which beat the water into bloody foam, amid 
which heads and uplifted hands were seen to 
vanish by hundreds as they were swept away by 
the current 

‘“ Hundreds fell under this cannonade,” says Sir 
Hugh Gough’s despatch, “hundreds upon hundreds 
were drowned in attempting the penlous passage 
rheir awful slaughter, confusion, and dismay were 
such as would have excited compassion in the 
hearts of their generous conquerors, if the Khalsa 
troops had not, in the earher part of the action, 
sullied thew’ gallantry by slaughtering and_bar- 
barously mangling every wounded soldier whom, 
in the vicissitudes of attack, the fortune of war left 
at their mercy ” 

Our two battalions of Ghoorkas—active and 
ferocious Nepaulese—armed with the short weapon 
of their native mountains, were a source of great 
terror to the Sikhs, throughout the conflict and the 
subsequent flight 

By eleven am _ the battle was over and the 
bridge destroyed, while seventy-seven pieces of 
cannon, 200 zumboorucks, or camcl-swivels, many 
standards, and vast munitions of war, were the 
trophies of our victory Among those who fell 
was the gallant Sir Robert Dick, K C B, who was 
mortally wounded by a grape-shot when close to 
the Soth Regiment, and expired in the evening, 
thus closing a brilhant career of service that began 
in the last year of the last century, when he joined 
the 78th Highlanders Thcre also fell Colonel 
Taylor of the 29th, whose father was slain at the 
head of the 2oth Light Dragoons, when leading 
them to the charge at Vimiera 

Our total casualties amounted to 2,383 

At first the Sikh losses were reckoned at 10,000, 
but a footnote to the published despatches states 
that “we have since ascertained, from undoubted 
authority, that the Sikhs acknowledge thev had 
37,000 men engaged in this battle, exclusive of the 
large force, particularly of cavalry, on this side of 
the river, and that their loss on this ees was 
from thirteen to fourteen thousand men ” 

Many chiefs of the highest rank perished at 
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Sobraon, and the followers of one of these—Shere 
Sing—were peacefully permitted to search for his 
botly in the captured camp 

Five days after the action, and when the walls 
of the intrenchment had been nearly levelled to 
the ground, a sandbank in the middle of the river 
was completely covered with their dead bodies, 
and all the camp was strewed with the carcases of 
men ‘and horses, most of which were left as food 
for the jackal, wild-dog, and vultur 

Here, as at the preceding battle, Prince Wal- 
demar of Prussia was present, and was frequently 
seen nding where the danger was greatest. Thus 
were the invading Sikhs defeated in every action, 
with the loss of more than 220 pieces of field 
artillery 

For their brilliant services in the wars of India, 
Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough were 
both raised to the peerage of Great Britain—the 


former as a viscount and the latter as a baron. 
Sir Harry Smith was made a baronet 

The 2oth of February saw the victors of Sobraon 
encamped on a plain near the suburb of Lahore 
There the Maharajah Dhuleep Sing, having ten- 
dered to the Governor-General the submission of 
himself and his chiefs, on the oth of March, 1846,a 
treaty of peace was signed, by which all the tern- 
tory south of the Sutley, and all the hill country 
between the Beas and the Indus, including Cash- 
mere and Hazarah, were ceded to us for ever 
The Maharajah also bound himself to pay £ 500,000, 
and reduce his forces to 32,000 horse and foot 

At the request of the Ranee, 10,000 British 
troops, with thirty-six guns, were left in Lahore 
until a solid government should be formed The 
plan of government introduced by the Treaty of 
Kussoor, as 1t was called, proved for a time highly 
successful , and thus ended the first Punjaub war 


CHAPTER XV. 


MOULTAN, 1849. 


Peace did not abide long in the “Land of the 


Five Waters,” for m the course of the year 1848 | 


” 


“the army of the state, and the whole Sikh people, 
to use the language of the proclamation issued by 
the new Governor of India, the Earl of Dalhousie, 
were again arrayed in arms against the Bnitish 


from Lahore would have been simply playing into 
the hands of the Sikhs, as the Sirdir Chuttur Sing, 


' and the portion of the army under his command, 


with Rajah Shere Sing, had only joined and pro- 
claimed a holy war against the infidel British 
It was then arranged at head-quarters that the 


power, headed by Dewan Moolraj, Chief of Moolray should not be molested as yet, but that 


Moultan, whose province was not included in the 
treaty of March, 1846 


a large army under Lord Gough, the commander- 
in-chief, should march in October ‘There was 


On the 27th of April, 1848, our re-ident at | accordingly assembled a force of 38,000 men, with 


Lahore, Sir Frederick Currie, received tidings that 
Mr Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson, of the 
Bombay Fusileers, our political agents, had been 
murdered in open day at Moultan, by Dewan the 
Moolraj, or Viceroy, within 200 miles of a British 
force, 10,000 strong Two brigades had orders to 
hold themselves in readiness to march at twenty- 
four hours’ notice The first of these comprised a 
troop of horse and a company of foot artillery, Her 
Majesty’s roth, the 8th, soth, and 73rd Bengal 
Native Infantry, with Wheeler’s Irregular Horse , 
the latter to consist of one troop of horse artillery, 
a regiment of native infantry, with irregular horse, 
and wing of HM 14th Light Dragoons 

These troops had orders to march for Moultan, 
and take the Moolraj dead or alive About this 
time it was discoyered that treason was being 


too pieces of field artillery, and a siege-train of 
seventy , the Government of Bombay dispatching 
a strong division to Moultan from the Scinde side , 
that of Fort St George supplying, by its troops, 
the places of the additional regiments, which had 
been sent to the frontier from Bengal 

Meanwhile the well-known and brilhant Lieu- 
tenant Edwardes was concentrating a large force of 
regular horse and foot among the warlike tribe 
of the frontier, and calling to his aid the troops of 
the loyal Naweb of Bhawulpore on the Sutley, he 
drove the Moolraj before him, defeating him with 
ease and rapidity 

After some hard fighting, on the banks of the 
Chenab, the Moolray was thoroughly defeated, 
with the loss of six guns, all his luggage and stores 
He then fell back upon his capital city Moultan, 


hatched everywhere, and that to have sent troops | followed by the Bntish , but before submitting to a 
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siege, he came forth to measure swords with us one of the strongest native fortifications in Ingha. 
again, to be again routed, and compelled to take ' It rose on a natural mound of earth, faced with 
refuge within the walls of the city, which he | walls, one within the other, and, in addition to the 
strengthened as well and as quickly as time and __ ditch, had a glacis sloping easily away to some 


circumstances would allow 
By the 21st of December, 1848, General Whish, 


who renewed the investment of Moultan, on being | 


joined by the troops from Bombay, found himself 
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distance There were three narrow bridges passing 
over it, shghtly built, without parapets, and capable 
of being easily destroyed Two of these were 
blocked up during the siege The counterscarp was, 
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at the head of 32,000 men, 15 c00 of whom were 
British, with 150 pieces of cannon, and with these 
he sat down before the place 

The «ty of Moultan occupies a vast mound 
formed of the accumulated d¢éres of successive cities 
which have occupied the same site Its bazaars are 
extensive, and its population was about this time 
reckoned at 80,000, composed of Hindoos, Sikhs, 
and Mussulmans The fort, or citadel, 1s an 
regular hexagon, constructed on a considerable 
eminence, and encompassed by a ditch twenty-five 
feet deep, and forty wide It was then reckoned 


| for the most part, built of mud, rendered solid and 


very durable by an admixture of chopped straw, 
the walls were wholly of massive brickwork of vast 
thickness, and raised against a high and extensive 
mound of earth, supported and defended at equal 
distances by well-constructed bastions pierced each 
with four or five embrasures for cannon. The 
scarp wall, however, was somewhat too low, so that 
in some places the guns on it scarcely overlooked 
the crest of the glacis 

The third, or mine wall, enclosed the citadel, 
immediately within it there were a chain of dome- 
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Moultan.} 


topped buildings, barracks for a large force, yet; On the 27th of December the troops of the 
notebomb-proof. The space within contained the | Moolray were driven out of the suburbs In this 
house and garden of the daring Moolray, whose | affair Lieutenant-Colonel Case, of the 32nd, com- 
banner was now displayed against us, and who had | manding the companies of that corps, was severely 
umtiated the war by the barbarous murder of two | wounded, and many were killed, but a lodgment 
of our officers. On the north and south were two | was made within four hundred yards of the walls By 
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THE BRITISH TROOPS ENTERING MOULTAN, 


handsome mosques, surmounted by noble domes, 
and some high mounds and towers, and defended 
by long 14-pounders, which were capable of pro- 
pelling shot to a great distance In this great 
fortress the Moolray had stored up vast quantities 
of grain, rich merchandise, and arms, but now, 
once again, as in the days of Mahmoud of Ghuzni, 
in ro10, and thosé of Mohammed Ghori in 1176, 
it was again to be humbled by a conaveror 


* 102 


the 29th, so close had the besiegers arrived to the 
latter, that their heavy guns were breaching their 
enormous masses, at the short distance of eighty 
yards On the morning of the 3oth, the principal 
magazine of the fort blew up with a ternfi¢ explo- 
sion, and high in air, over the domes and bannered 
towers of the city and citadel, there hung for a 
time a dark and mighty cloud of smoke and dust. 
for in that,store was nearly all the ammunition 
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which the Moolraj had been collecting for the five | citadel still held out, and their Moolray shut him- 


' preceding years. 

By this—for us—fortunate explosion were blown 
up all his principal houses and temples, together 
with 800 of his men, yet the walls and battlements 
were totally uninjured , and though the loss was great 
every way, the fiery heart of Durwan Moolraj 
never quailed 

“ He sent us word next day ” says an officer who 
was present, “tliat he had still enough of powder 
and shot to hold out the siege for twelve months, 
and that we were to do our worst, as he would 
resist as long as a stone of his fort would stand 
When we sent in to summon the fort to surrender, 
he very coolly rammed the letter down his longest 
gun and fired it at us” 

On the night of the 3oth, the roar of falling 
masonry announced that a breach had been effected 
near the Delhi gate of the city, and next day another 
was seen to yawn in the solid brickwork by the 
Bohur gate, for our cannonade had been sustained 
almost without intermission 

On the 2nd day of January, 1849, the town was 
stormed with great gallantry, by a combined column 
of the Bengal and Bombay troops, and the first 
colours were planted on the wall by a sergeant of 
the Company’s Fusiliers | Headlong, by the 
charged bayonet and butt-end clubbed, the Sikhs 
were driven through the strects of Moultan, many 
of which, as in most Oniental cities, were lincs of 
squalid, close, and ill-ventilated hovels, but the 





self up with a considerable force 

Against this most formidable fort regular parallel 
of approach were made, and mines were sunk, 
while night and day the walls were pounded by 
cannon shot, and showers of shell were sent over 
them into the heart of the place 

On the 18th, by the successive explosion, of 
these mines, the counterscarp was blown into the 
ditch , on the following day our sap had reached 
the crest of the long sloping glacis On the 21st, 
two breaches were reported practicable, and orders 
were issued to the troops to prepare for carrying 
the place by storm next morning 

That eventful time came, and the columns were 
forming for the assault, when the insurgent chief 
suddenly pulled down his colours and surrendered 
at discretion Mounted on a beautiful Arab steed, 
which was magnificently capansoned with a scarlet 
saddle-cloth, he quietly came forth, nchly attired in 
brilhant silks like some Emir of romance, and was. 
escorted to the tent of the general, to whom, in 
token of submission, he gave up Ins sword In 
respect for the bravery he had shown, the weapon 
was restored to him He was, however, tried and 
sentenced to death , but the punishment was com- 
muted to imprisonment for life 

Such was the siege and fall of Moultan, of which 
we have told the story continuously, though the 
operations against it were at times interrupted by 
those which occurred elsewhere 


CHAPTER XVI 


CHILLIANWALLAH, 


Tue borders of the Chenab—the central of the five 
rivers which flow through the Punjaub—now be- 
came the arena of some terrible slaughter, which, 
it has been alleged, might have been in some 
degree averted by a leader more cool and prudent 
than the brave Lord Gough-—for brave in the 
highest degree he undoubtedly was 


1849 


While one column of our army was on the left, and 
the other on the mght bank of the Chenab River, 
a most serious conflict ensued near a place named 
Ramnuggur, wherein many brave officers and men 
perished, without producing any result of import- 
ance This is a walled town, where Shere Sing 
had formed a strongly intrenched camp, on the 


Through some negligence, that was certainly mght bank of the stream, which 1s there 300 yards 


culpable, the pontoon-tiain for the passage of the 
rivers was unfitted for 1ts purpose, and other mis 
takes occurred, which ought not to have been the | 
case ina veteran army such as that which had | 
served in the wars of Afghanistan, Scinde, and the 
first Sikh contest 





wide ‘A skilful general,” says a writer, “ prides 


| himself on fighting only where and when he wishes, 


but Lord Gough seems generally to have got into 
action at the time, and 7 the place, chosen by or 
best suited to his enemy ” 

The battle of Chilhanwallah, which was fought 


Lord Gough divided his forces, and had re- ‘on the 13th of January, 1849, cost the Bntish, 
euurse to a strategy which could not for a moment | their sepoys, and allies a vast loss of life and limb, 


deceive so sharp-sighted a warrior as Shere Sing 


and more than once was nearly becoming a defeat. 
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Chilhanwallah } 


THE POSITION 
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An army has seldom been more committed, as were aware of the hazardous policy of hurling a 


@ome writers assert, than ours was on that spot, 
between the nvers Chenab and Jhelum 

Chilhanwallah is a village of northern India, on 
the left bank of the last-named river, six mules 
south-west of a pass leading to Puranam, and 
through which the high road leads from Ramnuggur 
to*the town of Jhelum The hills through which 
this pass leads are a low range of some 300 feet or 
so “in height, above the plain, running 1n a hine 
nearly parallel with the Jhelum, and terminating at 
a short distance from the river, near a village 
named Russul 

The ground on which the battle was fought was 
covered with jungle or high thick brushwood for 
mules, in every direction, and in the centre of this 
jungle the Sikh army, under Shere Sing, was formed 
in order of battle 

The centre of the Sikh line before the engage- 
ment was about 600 yards in advance of Russul, 
its wings extending for a mile or two on each side 
‘The left rested on the lower slope of the low line 
of hills referred to, its front being well defended by 
the jungle that filled nearly all the hollow running 
parallel with them 

Within one mile of the external edge of this 
dense jungle is a solitary hill, which was occupied 
by the Sikh outposts, the gleam of whose arms 
could be seen by our troops as they advanced upon 
Chilhanwallah, where the position of the encmy 
‘was amid steep precipices and fiightful ravines, 
‘strengthened by earthworks armed with cannon, and 
along the whole front lay the dense and lofty jungle 

To this battle, which they should never have 
fought, our troops advanced 1n the following order 
Brigadier Pope’s brigade of cavalry moved to 
the extreme nght It consisted of the 9th Royal 
Lancers, whose heutenant-colonel was Sir James 
Hope Grant, an officer who had served in China 
under Lord Saltoun , the 1st and 6th Native Light 
‘Cavalry, and three troops of horse artillery 


few weak brigades against the strong battenes and 
‘fresh troops of the enemy, posted as they were 
among that impervious jungle The battle began 
about two o'clock 1n the afternoon 

There was an interval of three miles between the 
two flanks of the British army, and the battle began 
by a serious misfortune on our side—the disorder 
of Pope’s cavalry In advancing to the attack, a 
halt by mistake was made by that force, and a voice 
—said to be that of the armourer-sergeant of the 
14th Light Dragoons—cried, ‘“Threes about !” 
_and much mischief instantly ensued They recoiled 
upon the horse artillery, upsetting cannon, gunne1s, 
and wagons in the jungle, many horses became 
utterly unmanageable, and rushed madly to the 
rear with their riders, pursued in some instanccs 
by the fierce Goorchurras, who cut down Major 
Christie and many of his gunners in their saddles, 
and severely wounded Major Charles Stuart, of the 
14th, with a tulwar 

The nght brigade of infantry, Godby’s, advanced 
firmly towards the Sikh guns, but had scarcely 
penetrated into the jungle, when 1t was assailed on 
all sides , end the 2nd Bengal Europeans, a corps 
of ten years’ standing, were compelled to have re- 
couse to so many formations to repel the enemy, 
that they were obhged to charge with the rear rank 
in front 

They were nobly supported by the 31st and 7oth 
“The word came for the infantry to advance,” 
says an officer in his journal, “ fix bayonets—load 
—deploy into line—quick march! Then came a 
roll of musketry that drove us to madness, and into 
the jungle we plunged in line, with a deafening 
cheer, the roar of musketry increasing every mo- 
ment On we went at a rapid double over every 
impediment, while crash upon crash the cannon 
poured forth their deadly contents ” 

Forward swept the brigade, and on its issuing 
| through some openings in the jungle, the whole 


The division of Sir Walter Gilbert, consisting of line of the enemy came in view—their black- 


HM 2oth and 30th Regiments, the 56th Native 
Infantry, and of Godby’s bngade, the 2nd Bengal 
Europeans, the 31st and 7oth Native Infantry, 
formed the nght column of advance On the left 
was Bngadier Colin Campbell’s division, consisting 
of HM 24th, or Warwickshire, the 25th and 45th 
Native Infantry, HM 61st, the 36th and 45th 
Native Infantry, and White’s Cavalry (the present 
3rd Hussars), the sth and 8th Company’s Light 
Dragoons, and three troops of horse artillery 

The 14th Light Dragoons moved to the nght, 
to co-operate with Pope’s bngade 


advanced steadily, though some of their leaders 
e 


The troops, 


bearded infantry clad in blue trousers and red 
jackets, with broad white stripes across the breast. 
“Charge!” rang from nght to left, and on went 
the British line, pouring in a murderous fire as it 
' swept against the enemy, who gave one last volley, 
then wavered and fled, leaving their place strewed 
with killed and wounded Pursuit at that point 
seemed useless—the jungle swallowed them up, 
and our troops could not see twenty yards before 
them, so there was a halt sounded, to collect our 
wounded, and many of the maimed Sikhs were 
bayoneted here, while in the act of propping them- 
selves up to take quiet pot-shots at our officers 


¢ 
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It fell to the lot of Mountain’s brigade, on the left 
of Sir William Gilbert’s division, to attack a most 
formidable part of the position Headed by its 
zallant leader, the column had reached the rear of 
part of the Sikh intrenchments, and our 29th Regi- 
ment was adding to its ancient glories by spiking 
several guns (only five of which could be secured) 
while under an incessant shower of grape and 
musketry 

Amid that fire was seen young Bamfield, of the 
36th Native Infantry, n an agony of spirit, clasp- 
ing his bleeding father in his arms , while in an in- 
credibly short space of time eight officers and 322 
men fell killed and wounded So high was the 
jungle here, that the tops of the colour poles were 
unseen at times, and the corps were thus without 
rallying points 

Our 24th (or snd Warwickshire), composed 
entirely of very young men, went into action with 
great spint. By a single wave of his sword, the 
colonel, Brookes, indicated that they were to 
“double” Six hundred yards lay between them 
and the Khalsa guns which they were to capture, 
and which they reached when quite breathless By 
their bayonets they swept away the gunners, and 
were in the act of spiking, when suddenly some 
Bunnoo regiments—the ranks of which were filled 
by natives of that district in the salt range of 
Afghamstan, watered by the Kuzum—rose up 
from amid the dense jungle, and poured in a con- 
centrated fire that no troops could withstand 

The 24th men fell over each othcr in piles, then 
on came the Sikh cavalry, and a fmghtful massacre 
of our gallant fellows ensued 

“ Pennycuick and his son, both officers of the 
24th, fell just as they reached the guns A 
stalwart Sikh was seen leaning over the helpless 
father, prostrated by a shot, and inflicting fresh 
gashes on his body, when the boy-ensign of seven- 
teen, worthy of such a noble father, stepped 
,orward, and dealt an avenging blow _‘ The heroic 
boy,” continues Thackwell, in his narrative, “strode 
across his parent’s corpse, and bade defiance to 
the savage multitude, but numbers soon over- 
powered him, and he fell dead ” 

The enemy, drunk and maddened by hemp- 
seed or bhang, exlubited fnghtful ferocity, and 
with their sharp tulwars (or native swords) hewed 
off heads, and hands, and arms, by a single 
blow “They fought hke devils,” says an officer, 
“singly, sword in hand, and strove to break our 
lines.” On this day, the deficiency of our cavalry 
In proper weapons and accoutrements was ren- 
dered painfully apparent 


| 


swords were made, gave the enemy a vast supe: 
rionty over them at close quarters. Like most, 
Asiatics, the Sikhs kept their short handy swords: 
as keen as razors—swords that sliced at every 
stroke , and we are told that “our poor fellows 
laboured in vain with their long, awkward, and 
blunt sabres to draw blood ” 

The Sikh cavalry were wretchedly :mounted, 
their horses being small, meagre, ill-shaped, and of 
a very low breed , but the men rode with a fim 
seat, which gave them immense advantage over 
our German-taught troopers in theirshppery saddles 
of polished leather 

At Chilhanwallah, the personal daring of Sir 
Colin Campbell—the future Lord Clyde—was con- 
spicuous He was wounded in conflict with a 
Khalsa gunner, whom he cut down by a single 
blow of his sword—a feat erroneously ascribed to 
Lord Gough 

Night drew near, and after a contest of nearly 
three hours, at several points our attack upon the 
position had failed The troops were parched 
with thirst , water could only be had at the village 
tanks and wells, the baggage was scattered, and 
numerous horses, Sikh as well as British, rushed 
riderless about the field and amid the jungle, 
where the ghastly aspect of the European corpses 
presented a strange contrast to those of the bronze 
or copper-coloured natives, and in hundreds might 
be seen the new “ Albert shakoes” strewn in all 
directions 

The 24th Regiment lost its colours, but one 
was afterwards found, wrapped round the dead 
body of the ensign who had borne 1t into action 

Lord Gough determined to concentrate his 
troops in and about the village of Chillian , yet 
the utmost doubt and confusion reigned among 
them, and a night attack was greatly feared, but 
the Sikhs contented themselves with mercilessly 
massacring our wounded in the dark, and carrying 
away their own 

The might was one of incessant labour to the 
surgeons, and so indifferent were the arrange- 
ments in and about Chilhan, that some regiments 
sent out pickets, and some had none At eight 
o’clock the rain began to fall in torrents 

On the following day our dead were piled on 
camels—each ghastly load being tied with ropes, 


‘and borne to the rear for interment, but many 


were never found amid the jungle, save by the 
jackals and panah dogs The dead officers were 
all placed in one trench, and the privates 10 
another Major Chnstie of the Horse Artillery, 


The weight, badness of | was buried among the latter, at the Special request 


balance, and the wretched steel of which their} of his men, who wished him to be among those 
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whom he had led so often to battle, and the kindly ' concentrated, and occupying Luleawalla and Rus- 
gnd touching appeal was at once responded to by | sul, and extending down to the Jhelum We 
the chaplain | remained, however, to a certain extent, masters ot 

At Chillanwallah, we had eighty-nine officers | the field The carnage there did not break the 
and 2,357 men killed and wounded, and no less | spint of the hardy Sikhs, who were now supported 
than six of our cannon and five colours remained as | by 15,000 Afghan Horse, under Akram Khan, a son 
srophies in the hands of Shere Sing and his Sikhs ‘| of Dost Mohammed , and this alhance rendered it 

elhe latter lost 4,000 men, and had forty-nine of ! necessary that all our power and energy should be 
their guns spiked, and the next day saw them | put forth to dissolve the compact, and crush them 
‘tn gnearly the same position as before, only more | both for ever 


CHAPTER XVII. 


GOOJERAT, 1849 


‘On the rsth of February, Lord Gough broke up | the infantry division of Brigadier Colin Campbell, 
his camp at the village of Chilhan The Sikhs | covered by two light field-batteries On his left 
were about three miles in front of it, posted as we | were the Bombay troops, under Brigadier-General 
have descnbed, at the base of the precipitous | Dundas, and on their extreme left was White's 
heights of Russul, which they quitted on the rath, | cavalry brigade, supported by two troops of horse 
and on the following day took up a position at | artillery The 45th and 69th Native Infantry 
Kooree, and afterwards moved to Wuzeerabad moved to the rear, and protected the baggage 
The zoth found the army of Shere Sing in posi-}| Her Mayjesty’s troops in the field were the oth 
tion at Goojerat, a town of northern Hindostan, in | Lancers, the 3rd and 14th Light Dragoons, the 
the province of Lahore He had with him 40,000 | roth, 29th, 6oth, and 6rst There were also the 
regular troops, and 20,000 trregulars, with sixty | 1st Bombay, and znd Bengal Euopeans. Lord 
pieces of cannon, fifty-six of which were eight- | Gough’s post was nearthe heavy guns His second 
pounders, or under in command was Sir Joseph Thackwell, a veteran 
They lay encamped at Goojerat, with their flanks | officer, of whom it has been written, “that no other 
well protected by deep water-courses British dragoon ever saw so inuch service” He 
On the morning of the 2oth, the British army was engaged in the suppression of the Insh in- 
was 1n motion towards them, its line extending | surrection in 1798, and, like Colin Campbell, had 
about three miles, and its object being to penetrate | served under Moore at Corunna, he lost his left 
the centre of the enemy with the nght wing and | arm at Waterloo, when he had two horses shot 
turn their position under him, and he commanded our cavalry in the 
Our troops advanced over a beautiful plain, | army of the Indus, the Afghan, and the Mahratta 
interspersed 1n some places with clumps of trees in | wars 
full foliage , the larks were singing merrily, and the | On our line nearing them, the Sikhs opened fire 
unclouded sun shone on the glancing bayonets and | at nine in the morning Their cannonade began 
sabres As our troops drew near Goojerat, the | at a vast distance, and was conducted with remark- 
drums of the Sikhs were heard, and a body of | able rapidity Lord Gough now halted, and threw 
Goorchurras, all clad in white, with their steel | out a line of skirmishers , and when the fire of the 
appointments flashing in the sun, became visible Sikh guns slackened, our battahons deployed into 
Our line of battle was formed thus — line, and the advance was resumed again 
On the right of a ud/ah was the division of Sir} The Bntish heavy eighteen-pounders very rapidly 
Walter Gilbert, with eighteen heavy guns between | silenced the seven and eight-pounders of the 
his two bngades Contiguous to him was that of | enemy, and all the artillery were well pushed to 
General Whish, one of whose brigades—Markham’s | the front, while the Sikhs began to fall back in 
—was in reserve, covered by five troops of horse | great numbers on a village called Burra-Kabra, 
artillery On the nght flank of all these moved | which was flanked by two of their batteries , and 
the cavalry bragades of Lockwood and Hearsey the roar of battle was now mnging over ail the 
On the left of the mud/ah, or water-course, was | plain 
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“ Othcers to the front , lead on your men!” was; The loopholed village of Chowta-Kabrah «was 
now the cry of the brigadiers, and the forward | carried by one funous rush of Harvey’s bngade 
movement was continued with spt The village | Led by Colonel Franks, our roth Foot fought their 
of Burra-Kabra was stormed by the bngade of | way in with the loss of sixty killed and wounded, 
Penny. The struggle there was one of intense | and the cannon on the field were in some instances 
ferocity. Quarter was neither asked fot nor given | worked by the soldiers of this fine old regiment 
Three Sikh colours were taken, and the village | The Sikh Horse made many efforts to turn our 
tleared of all but the dead, and there the 2nd | nght flank An officer states that, in front of our 
Europeans alone had 149 of all ranks killed cavalry, “they were numerous as the waves of the 

As at Chijhanwallah, the Sikhs caught the ! sea,” but every attempt on their part was counter- 
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charged bayonets with the left hand, and, closing ' acted by Hearsey’s dragoons, with sabre and pistol 
in, rained thew sharp sword-cuts with the nght , Their infantry, at one point, poured a dreadful fire 
“It may be doubted,” says Thackwell, “that one | into our 14th Light Dragoons 
Sikh foot-soldier repulsed three lancers, but such| Although subjected to a heavy fusillade, Colin 
is the fact. He received the lance-thrust on his | Campbell’s division does not appear to have closed 
shield, and, rushmg under it, cut at the lancer, | in with the enemy, and the Bombay troops saw 
and shivered his weapon to pieces with his/| but little of the battle at all Some of our horse 
tulwar.” artillery fired for three hours, at the rate of forty 

This was exactly the mode of fighting retained | rounds per gun each hour—the average of the 
by the Highland clans till the days of Culloden firing at Waterloo 

Major MacCausland, of the 7oth Native Infantry,| Under the vindictive Akram Khan, the Afghan 
fell wounded at their head, and, for conveyance to | horsemen threatened our left flank, but were 
the rear, was placed in a dhooley, through the length | charged with irresistible fury by the Scinde Horse 
of which a cannon-ball passed, almost grazing his | and two squadrons of the gth Lancers, led by the 
head. Daanntless Malcolm. Hundreds of saddles were 
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emptied, horses and men went down together, 
‘but the Afghan cavaliers were swept away, and two 
‘of their standards were taken A single Afghan, 
who disdained to fly, turned sword in hand towards 
us, and perished amid our 3rd Dragoon’ 

The whole Sikh mght wing now gave way, and 
fled with such singular precipitation, that our 
infantry soon lest sight of all that composed it, 
and then Sir Joseph Thackwell with the cavalry 
was ordered in pursuit Everywhere they were 
driven back and hurled from the field in headlong 
flight, leaving the entire country in rear of their 
position strewed with muskets, tulwars, belts, and 
drums, amid which were seen abandoned cannon, 
wagons, bullocks, and spoil of every kind 

Our dragoons made a fearful slaughter of the 
flying, every Sikh, armed or unarmed, who was 
overtaken, perished by the lance, sword, or pistol 
“Often,” says Thackwell, ‘an enemy was dis- 
covered in a tree, a shot would bring him down, 
and whilst he was falling, a dragoon would deal 
him a blow with his sword” For milcs around 
the ground was covered with dead or dying men 

Corporal Payne, of the 14th Light Dragoons, 
captured a beautiful standard, and cut down the 
bearer The plunder taken was vast <A meter, 
O1 native sweeper, amassed a handsome fortune by 
the spoil gleaned up in a few hours 

Erghty Sikhs who remained in the fort of Goojerat, 
surrendered to the 32nd Infantry, and a temple, 
containing 200 more, was stormed by our roth 
Regiment, some of the privates of which acquired 
spoil, in the shape of golden mohurs (thirty-two- 
shilling pieces), to an amount beyond all concep- 
tion, according to the “ Narrative of the Second 
Sikh War” 

There were taken fifty three pieces of cannon, 
the camp furniture, the cattle, and baggage, with 
an enormous amount of ammunition, also fell into 
our hands 
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“God has given you the victory,” was “the 
despairing cry of more than one dying Sikh, , 

Our loss was only seventy-six rank and file 
killed, and 595 wounded. Five officers fell, and 
twenty-four were wounded The Sikh casualties 
are estimated at four times this number Alto. 
gether, in this campaign, they lost 153 pieces of 
cannon Where they got them, no one coulé tell. 
“They sprung, it would seem, hke the men of 
Cadmus, from the earth ” é 

Chutter Sing, an old and blear-eyed man, who 
wore spectacles, was 1n this battle, with the Bunnoo 
infantry as his body-guard , but he proved useless 
to Shere Sing, who was severely wounded Akram 
Khan and his Afg ians never drew their bndles till 
they reached Attock On the 6th of March, Shere 
Sing, who had no longer an army to lead, and who 
was pressed on every side by pursuers, announced 
to Lord Gough that he and the few who now 
adhered to him, were ready to lay down their arms 
He was told that he could receive no terms save 
unconditional surrender He then repaired to the 
remains of his army to announce this, while the 
British continued to advance steadily upon its 
camp On the rith they were at Hoormuk, where 
they were visited by Shere Sing and other chiefs, 
who brought with them the guns taken from us at 
Chilhanwallah The humuihating act of uncond1 
tional surrender took place on the 16th, and many 
of the brave Sikh officers and soldiers wept and 
kissed their swords and muskets as they delivered 
them up 

Meanwhile, Sir Walter Gilbert, as brave a soldier 
as ever put foot in stirrup, with some cavalry and 
horse artillery, pursued the Afghans on the spur, 
until they found safety in the ever-memorable 
Khyber Pass, which leads to Cabut 

The war was over now, and the 1mmediate con- 
sequence of it was the annexation of the entire 
Punjaub to the British Indian Empire. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE GOLDEN PAGODA 1852 


AFTER the successful expedition of Sir A Campbell 
into Burmah in 1824 (as related in preceding chap- 
ters), # treaty, concluded at Yundaboo, guaranteed 
the safety of our merchants and commerce 1n that 
half-barbarous country , but this treaty was violated 
again and again by the Burmese during the subse- 


atient twentv-ecay veare mnfil their wanton menlencre 


reached a culminating point in 1850 Two of out 
residents were successively treated with every in- 
dignity, and the last was placed on an islet of the 
Irawaddi, without provisions, till the river rose and 
threatened to swamp him and his suite “It 1s 


unnecessary,” says Laurie, in kis “ History of the 
Gerond Rurmece War ” “to detail all the inenite thes 
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gheapéd upon us Suffice it to mention one case of 
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roads, was 4,388 of all ranks, on board of five 
transports, convoyed by four large war-steamers , 
and the early days of April saw them ploughing 
the muddy waters of the Irawaddi 

On the 5th our steamers were in front of Marta 
ban, a town which the Burmese considered a post 
of great importance Near the river were rows of 
houses , in rear of these were pleasant groups of 
trees extending up a hill crowned by a gilt pagoda 
Brick walls and stockades were the chief defence 
of Maitaban, which speedily fell when a storming 
party of the Royal Insh, led by Colonel Reignolds, 
under a fire of guns and musketry, attacked the 
place and took it, with a loss of life scarcely worth 
recording * 

After this, with loud and reiterated cheers, and 
with their bands playing “St Patrick’s Day,” and 
the “Bntish Grenadiers,” &c, the troops were 
steamed further up the river, the scenery of which 
1s very beautiful, the luxunant mangroves growing 
down to the water-edge, with here and there little 
creeks, hike sheets of glass, that slept amid the 
fohage , and the evening of the 9th saw the whole 
force off Rangoon, the principal port on the eastern 
branch of the Irawaddi _Its houses are all built of 
wood, surrounded on all hands by nice flats and 
occasional patches of forest 

The whole country 1s a dead level, save where a 
small conical hill starts abruptly from the plain, its 
summit formed into a succession of terraces nsing 
over each other, and surmounted by the Shaé 
Dagon, or Golden Pagoda, one of the principal 
religious edifices in the empire, dedicated to 
Bhuddist worship It 1s 350 feet in height, and 
surrounded by stochades and cannon It 1s mn- 
cluded within the fortified lines of Rangoon 
Towards the south, as far as the mouth of the river, 
are chiefly nce-flats, but on the north a dense 
jungle reaches almost to the very base of the 
pagoda, which is the chief object in the view, and. 
the eyes of all were fixed on its quaint outline and 
This they thought to be a decided failure, and elaborate gilding, as the sun set beyond the 
that the thing might be examined, the warnor, at | waters of the Irawaddi 
some distance, surveyed with great curiosity the} To them it was an object of some solicitude, 
unfortunate men bringing the fiery fiend along | as the Indian Government had been informed, four 
Another second or two and it burst, killing the | months before, that on its upper terrace were eight 
carners and every one beside it! Bundoola was | pieces of cannon at each of the three principal 
thunderstruck , and, for the whole of that day his | entrances, and one at the north, making twenty- 
courage left him ” five in all, thrce of these were eighteen pounders, 

The troops detailed tor the new expedition con- | and the rest ranging from six to twelve-pounders A 
sisted of the 18th Royal Insh , 35th Royal Sussex , | number of swivel guns were also said to be zn the 
the s1st Light Infantry, and 8oth, or Staffordshire , | place Along the front of the temple was a wall 
with the regiments of Native Infantry, and the | with embrasures for cannon , and the town rampart 
Madras Artillery atid Sappers The total number | was fifteen feet high, and twelve broad at the top, 
embarked amid the perilous surf of the Madras | twenty feet frgm it, a ditch ran all round the place, 
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injugtice and oppression, that of a British captain 
of a vessel, who, on the false representation of a 
Burmese pilot, was placed by the Governor of 
Rangoon in the stocks, and fined goo rupees ” 
Subsequently, Captain Fishbourne, of H M S 
Hermes, was treated with the grossest incivility by 
certaiw Burmese officials, to whom he had been 
sent as a deputation , and ere long it became unsafe 
for all elasses of foreigners—Moguls, Mussulmans, 
Americans, Portuguese, and British—to remain in 
Rangoon , so the H C’s steamer Proserpine, sailed 
with four hundred of them for Moulmein 

At length, in the spring of 1852, it was decided 
by the Indian Government to send an expedition 
to Burmah, the people of which seemed determined 
to provoke war, by firing upon H M. brig Serpent, 
at the mouth of the Negrais River 

On the 19th of February, orders arrived at St 
Thomas’s Mount—the head-quarters of the Madras 
artillery—for three European companies of that 
force to hold themselves in readiness for field service 
in Burmah The same orders were issued to the 
Queen’s 51st Light Infantry, and two regiments of 
Madras Sepoys, whose boast it 1s, that they were 
the first, if not the last, native troops to cross 
bayonets with the French infantry Other troops 
were detailed for this service, and barbarians as 
they were, the Burmese began to feel alarmed 

A sixty-eight-pound shot which we had fired into 
one of their stockades, was forwarded to the King 
of Ava, to show what a dreadful enemy he had to 
deal with in the British In the former expedition, 
under Campbell, Lieutenant Laune relates the 
following anecdote —‘‘ At an early period of the 
operations, the chief, Bundoola, having heard so 
much of the destructive properties of a shell, desired 
that one should be brought to him for inspection 
A shell, with a very long fuse, having been pro- 
yected by the Bntish, the live ‘creature’ was being 
brought, fizzing at a dreadful rate, to Bundoola 
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twenty feet wide, and some twelve feet or so deep | for position was quarter-distance column, nght in 


In addition to these defences, there were about 
forty pieces of cannon on the walls of Rangoon 

Pnor to commencing hostihties, General Godwin 
had sent his interpreter in the Proserpine, with a 
flag of truce flying, ‘‘to inquire if any reply had 
heen received from the court of Ava to the 
¢,overnor-Gencral’s letter” But the steamer was 
t-ed into, her commander was not slow 1n retort- 
1g, and bicw up a magazine on shore, inflicting 
thereby a scvere loss upon the enemy 

The attack was to take place on Monday the 
12th of April, but some heavy firing ensued on the 
Sunday evening, when the Queen’s and Company's 
steamers opened a ficrce cannonade against the 
Rangoon dcfenccs on the nght, and those of Dalla 
on the Icft Long and steadily did they thunder 
for.h at the works on both sides of the river, utterly 
destroying the stockades on the shore at Rangoon, 
and cannonading Dulli with ternble effect The 
stockade near the Golden Pagoda was set on fire 
by one well-directed bomb , a magazine of powder 
near it exploded, and in a few minutes the whole 
ylace became shected with fire, and the upper air 
was filled with black smoke, above which the gilded 
summut of the temple towered in its glittering 
sheen Low down near the water-edge gun after 
gun went off with a crash, as the heat of the burn- 
ing stockades ignited thei charges 

The principal pagoda at Dalla, on the other side 
of the river, was injured by our shot and shell, and 
a body of seamen and marines landing, stormed 
the whole place with cutlass and bayonet, driving 
out the Burmese soldiers, whose gilded hats made 
many of them striking objects for musketry prac- 
tice, as they strove to cscape by swimming in the 
water By two pm the whole stochades on the 
Dalla side, and a greit part of the town, were 
wrapped in one mighty sheet of fire 

Meanwhile the Burmese had not been idle with 
their eighteen-pounders Several of the ships had 
their rizging cut up, there were a few casualties, 
and one ball killed Insign Armstrong, of the 51st 
Regiment. 

A little after three next morning, all the troops 
were under arms on deck, and were landed under 
a well-sustained fire from the steamers The nght 
column consisted of HM 51st, the Royal Irish, 
the goth Bengal Native Infantry, with the Sappers 
and Miners carrying the scaling ladders In rear 
of these were the artillery. The next on shore 
were a wing of HM 8oth and 35th, with the oth 
Madras Native Infantry Every man had sixty 
rounds of ammunition 1n nis pouch, and one day’s 
cooked provisions in his haversack. The order 


front. t 

The capture of the Golden Pagoda was the 
grand obyect of interest for every officer and sol- 
dier—not the less so, perhaps, that the temple of 
the mighty idol was supposed to be full of vast 
treasures , and while the troops were forming, the 
ships’ cannon were roaring forth destruction orf the 
town, and destroying its stores of wax, ivory, cotton, 
and timber c 

Four Bengal guns were sent to the front, covered 
by four companies of the 51st. The Burmese guns 
opened on them, and a line of skirmishers—a new 
feature in Burmese war—-were seen firing from the 
jungle about the pagoda and White House stockade 
At this tine the whole army of Burmah was fully 
50,000 strong ‘The arms of the infantry wee 
muskets, bows, and sabres, together with a short 
sword called a dah, with a blade eighteen inches 
long, for close quarters 

As the morning drew on, the heat became 1in- 
tense, and by the time the Bengal gunners had 
expended all their ammunition, Major Oakes, who 
commanded them, perished byasunstroke Never- 
theless, though the atmosphere was breathless, a 
storming party was formed of four compames of 
the 51st, under Major Fraser, with the Sappers and 
Miners, under Captain Randall They marched 
resolutely through a wood, under a fire from the 
stockade, against which they reared the ladders 
Up crowded the stormers then, with hearty ringing 
cheers Captain Blundell, of the leading company 
of the 51st, fell mortally wounded Many more 
were killed or wounded, but the stockade was 
splendidly stormed, and the Burmese fled with pre- 
cipitation mto the jungle beyond it, leaving behmd 
them many dead, among whom was found, oddly 
enough, a warrior clad in a red jacket, on which 
were buttons of our soth Regiment 

Ere noon came the sun was making as much 
havoc 1n our little army as the Burmese marksmen. 
Officers and soldiers were seen lying im all direc- 
tions, but chiefly in shady places, gasping, with the 
medical officers, or their assistants, pouring cold 
water over them Within the captured stockade 
was the White House, as our soldiers named tt— 
a temple in which stood a colossal idol of Gua 
dama, an incarnation of Buddha Here were 
found several pieces of cannon, and grape shot of 
a barbarous description, composed of badly-formed 
iron bullets and bits of iron packed in canvas bags, 
and dipped in dammer, or resin, from the East 
Indian isles Our engineers destroyed the temple, 
and long after fire had swept ‘way its roof, the 
huge idol could be seen looming against the sky, 
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its Stolid visage, staring eyes, and red pouting lips 
altogether producing a very extraordinary effect, ex- 
citing the horror and wrath of the rahans, or priests, 
many convents of whom were 1n the vicinity 

The troops bivouacked for the night, and on the 
rath of April an advance was made towards the 
Golden Pagoda, in defence of which, as deemed a 
most, sacred temple, it was expected the enemy 
would make a ternble resistance, so, in addition to 
the aztillery, four eight-inch iron howitzers were 
brought to the front by the general On this day 
the thermometer was considcrablyabove 100 degrees 
in the shade 

According to a document found, the Burmese 
garrison in Rangoon consisted of 9,335 men, and 
“the King of Ava,” says Lieutenant Laurie, “no 
doubt all this time believed that through the agency 
of such troops as those composing Shway-Pee 
Hman-Geen, or ‘the Mirror of the Golden Country’ 
—a body of royal guards, and other bodies equally 
well gilt, the British would soon be driven into the 
river, and that even Calcutta might become sub- 
missive to the Golden Feet ” 

An Armenian stated the exact number of men 
who garrisoned the pagoda to be 5,000 men, under 
the immediate orders of the Governor of Rangoon 

In the attack, HM 80th Regiment, with four 
guns, under Major Montgomery, formed the ad- 
vance, preceded by skirmishers Through the 
daik jungles, driving the enemy before them, they 
advanced steadily, while Montgomery, at 700 yards’ 
distance from the remaining stockade of the payoda, 
opened fire with a nine-pound gun and a twenty- 
four- pound howitzer, and the heavy eight-inch 
howitzers were being brought on by the naval 
brigade 

The bayonets were fixed and all were in readi- 
ness for a rush to the front, the moment a brcach 
was effected , and while Montgomery’s battery was 
firing the Burmese were responding briskly with 
their cannon and jingalls, and with muosketry from 
some bushes in front Many of our officers and 
men were falling now, and at half-past eleven 
Captain Latter, the interpreter, proposed to the 
general an attack on the eastern entrance of the 
Great Pagoda 

“For ten of our troops now being killed or dis- 
abled,” he urged, “we should lose but one ina 
storming party, which would naturally draw off the 
enemy’s attention and excjte their surprise” He 
concluded by asking permission to lead the 
stormers 

“With the greatest pleasure, my dear frend,” 
replied the general 


The assaulting force was composed of a wing of 
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the 80th, under Major Lockhart, two companies of 
the Royal Insh, under Lieutenant Hewitt, and two 
of the 4oth Bengal Infantry, the whole under 
Colonel Coote, of the 18th , Captain Latter lead- 
ing on sword-in-hand 

Fiom the elevated position occupied by our 
heavy guns a sort of valley had to be crossed, 800 
yards wide, before the eastern entrance could be 
reached The hill on which the mighty temple 
towered, with its bell-shaped outline shining in thi 
blazing sunlight, was divided into three terraces, 
each defended by a mud and brick wall or rampart 
The first of these was fourteen fect in height, the 
second was forty-four ‘Ihe heaviest guns were on 
the upper terrace, the lighter were on the second 
and third 

Under a heavy fire of cannon, musketry, and 
swivels, our troops rushed forward with exulting 
cheers till they reached the castern gate, which was 
burst open, and up the long flight of steps that 
he in the centre of each terrace they swarmed, with 
their bayonets flashing, the missiles raining on them 
with terrible effect Lieutenant Doran, of the 
Royal Insh, fell mortally wounded by four balls 
Colonel Coote was also wounded, and many rolled 
dead or dying down the steps, but a loud and 
deafening cheer that rent the air announced to the 
squadron in the river, that our troops had won the 
upper terrace, and that the Burmese were flying in 
all directions before the British bayonets 

The governor, whose troops were all distin- 
guished by gaily-gilt hats, was among the first te 
set the example of flight, by rushing out at the 
western gate, on the opposite side 

Our casualties in the land-force were at first 
reported to be nearly 200 “They were afterwards 
set down at three officers killed 1n action, and two 
by coup de sole:l Out of fourteen officers wounded, 
one dicd The total number of killed was reckoned 
at seventeen, and the wounded at a hundred and 
thirty-two The casualties in the fleet were seven- 
teen, out of which one of the /ox’s men was 
drowned, and another of the Zenasserzm was blown 
away from an after-pivot gun ” 

The number of Burmese who fell 1s unknown, 
but there were captured from them ninety-two 
brass and iron guns and carronades, with eighty- 
two Iron jingalls, or wall-pieces 

Whether inspired by courage or not, the Burmese 
soldiers must fight, as the king holds their wives 
and children in his hands as hostages for their 
fidelity , and in the former war, Bundoola’resorted 
to the infernal device of chaining his gunners to 
their cannon, that they might never cease firing till 
victory was won, or death laid them low 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
BASSEIN AND MARTABAN, 1852. 


THE capture of Bassein on the roth of May, was Armenian in charge of their artillery To reach 
the next prominent event of this second Burmese | the port they were forced to make for Negrais’s 
war, and it was brought about by an attack, ably | Island, and ascend the Bassein, the Rangoon River 
planned, well timed, and gallantly executed not being quite navigable for steamers by the way 
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BURMESE SOLDIERS 


Bassein, which had been occupied by Sale of Bassein Creek The little flotilla consisted of 
during the former war, 1s the name of a district, the Sesostrts, the Moozuffer, the Zenasserim, and 
town, and river in the province of Pegu The land | the steamer //uto, under Commodore Lambert. 
1s low and flat, and overrun by forest and jungle, Bassein, which 1s sixty miles above the island 
the luxuriant growth of ages The town 1s situated | named, was reached on the afternoon of the roth. 
on the Bassein River, or western arm of the Ira | The Pluto, which was in advance, had captured 
waddi, and is one of the three principal ports of | a gaily gilded boat full of Burmese, pulling, or 
the kingdom of Burmah, with a small population— | paddling, vigorously on their way, to give warning 
only some 7,000 or so of our approach 

On the 17th of May, General Godwin proceeded | From these men nothing could be elicited but 
with a detachment 800 strong, 400 being Euro- | the confident assurance that it mattered little 
peans (51st Foot), 300 sepoys, 60 sappers, and Whether they warned the governor or not that 
some marines, to take possession of Bassein, which an enemy was coming to Bassem, “as everything 
was protected by 5,000 of the King of Ava’s best ; was in perfect readiness there to blow us out of 2 
trucps, and 2o0cs men of the province, with an , the water!” 


Bassin. } 


After a voyage of sixty miles without a pilot up 
ay unknown river lined with stockades—yet without 
receiving a shot or encountering an accident—by 
four 1n the afternoon (according to the Fréend of 
India) the steamers were ranged opposite the forti- 
fications of Bassein. In this little expedition, ‘ we 
read of no errors, the results of misinformation, of 
no dosses from rash or ill-digested movements 
The work marked out could hardly have been 
execated with greater despatch, nor could the 
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“The steamers anchored in succession, without 
bringing down the fire of a single musket,” says 
Godwin’s despatch, “and the admirable position 
taken up by them, induced me to order the imme- 
diate landing of the troops The enemy appeared 
so completely surprised and paralysed by our 
approach, that I gave orders not to fire unless fired 
on, and to take possession of the pagoda. Nearly 
all the men of H M sist Foot got on shore under 
the pagoda, before a shot was fired ” 
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resistance of the enemy, strongly posted, confident 
and determined, have been subdued and overcome 
with less loss It 1s pleasing,” adds the Englzsh- 
man and M:lstary Chronicle, “to have to record a 
success, unaccompanied by a numerous list of 
casualties, resulting either from ignorance or rash 
and ill-considered attacks ” 

As the troops got under arms on deck, on shore 
was seen a strong and well-built mud fort, armed 
with cannon and well-manned This was passed 
at two hundred yards distance without a shot being 
fired , and then the Zenasserzm, on board of which 
were the general and commodore, anchored op- 
posite a golden pagoda, that was situated in the 
centre of the defences. 
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Captain Latter, the interpreter, accompanied 
Captain Darroch with a company of the sist on 
shore, and landed on the extreme nght of the 
works, opposite a traverse that protected a gate- 
way, and there a somewhat amusing and certainly 
cool parley ensued, dunng which the first-named 
officer told the Burmese in their own language, 
that if they did not fire on us we would not fire on 
them 

On this they opened instantly, with musketry, 
round shot, and jingalls , a sergeant and two privates 
of the sist fell, and the firing ran along the whole 
line of works Major Ernngton of that regiment 
stormed the pagoda, and then the mud fort, but 


| fell wounded, together with Captains Darroch and 
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‘ Rice, and Lieutenant Carter, all of the srst, | of Lieutenant Holmes, to reconnoitre, under céver 





Lieutenants Rice, R.N, and Ansley, 9th Madras 
Native Infantry. 

The defence of the mud fort was obstinate, as 
the Burmese gathered courage from their numbers , 
but in less than fifty minutes, 800 of them bit the 
dust , the firing ceased, and Bassein was ours, with 
the British flag flying upon the pagoda 

The Burmese were completely driven out, 
eighty-one pieces of cannon and wall-pieces were 
taken, and then the stockades were given to the 
flames At the storming of these works, a gallant 
young officer, Lieutenant Doran, of the 18th Royal 
Insh, 1n a noble emulation to be the first man in, 
had been one of the first men killed, and was found 
pierced by four balls far in advance of his proper 
post. 

To have left Bassein to itself, would have been 
simply to restore it quietly to those who had been 
driven out of it To secure possession of the 
place, Godwin placed in it a httle garrison of two 
companies (160 bayonets) of the 5th Light In- 
fantry, and 300 of the Madras Native Infantry, 
to be reinforced by a subdivision of the Royal Ar- 
tillery with two nine-pounders, and two twelve-inch 
howitzers , the whole under Major Roberts 

‘*I may here remark,” concludes the general in 
his despatch, “‘ that that most admirable and clear- 
seeing man, my most respected late commander, 
Sir A Campbell, attached great importance to the 
holding of Bassein.” 
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MARTABAN. 


The next scene of operations was at our post of 
Martaban, the capital of a province of the same 
name, in which some adventurous British merchants 
had the courage to settle in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, but lost all their property on 
the subjugation of the Peguese, by the Burmese, in 
1741 Nine-tenths of the land is covered by 
forest and jungle, while shoals and strong tides 
render all its harbours perilous of entrance 

It chanced that about six o’clock on the morning 
of Wednesday the 26th of May, an advanced force 
of Burmese, some 600 strong, under a great 
warrior named Moung Bwosh, governor of the 
capital and seaport of Martaban, marched over the 
hilis from the western side, and made a sudden 
and unexpected rush upon the pickets guarding 
the heights 

The alarm being given, the bugles sounded , the 
troops got under arms, and the guns were brought 
out Major Hall ordered the pickets at the 
Northern Pagoda into camp, and subsequently 
sent a srong party of sepoys, under the command 


of the artillery-guns ‘ 

The Burmese still continued to come on, and 
the advanced party, now increased to 1,000 men, 
took post at a small white pagoda, near a round 
green hill, another, 2,000 strong lay in reserve a 
mile distant, while a smaller, kept up a smart fire 
on our troops at the distance of 150 yards nosh of 
the camp 

Lieutenant Holmes suddenly found his pasty in 
a somewhat perilous predicament , but he retired 
firing, and brought his men back into camp, with 
the loss of three killed and eleven wounded—eight 
of the latter, including a subahdar of the 40th Native 
Infantry, dangerously 

The artillery now opened with deadly effect 
on the mass of Burmese, amid whom the round 
shot made, literally, lanes, tearing off legs and arms 
and cutting bodies in two, to the terror of those 
who escaped 

The din of the heavy guns caused an alarm in 
the general cantonments at Moulmein, ten miles 
off, where two companies of HM sist and 26th 
Native Infantry got under arms, marched off at 
once, and, embarking in boats, proceeded to 
Martaban The /éroze steamer, at a distance of 
three miles and a half from the White Pagoda, near 
the hill, threw in shot and shell with such precision, 
that the Burmese were compelled to seek a more 
distant spot for safety, while ther handsome 
pagoda was all knocked to pieces. 

Their reserve men now came up to the rescue; 
these were also speedily reduced in numbers, for 
their attack being made in open day, under a 
bright May sunshine, and not, as usual, at night, 
their position and numbers were easily ascertained, 
and dealt with accordingly 

A body of them, sorely bewildered to find that 
our shot could reach them at such a distance, 
began to intrench themselves near another little 
white pagoda, and deeming its vicinity doubtless 
holy and safe, they hoisted cn it a showy flag. To 
Lieutenants Stewart and Baird on board the Fereze, 
this became a mark at once, and a single shot sent 
it down 1n tatters, together with the whole summit 
of the pagoda, which fell amid the yells of the 
infunated Burmese 

The latter now found themselves completely 
exposed, and began to retire, but the guns never 
ceased to fire till the whole grassy glacis of the 
hill was cleared of them—all, at least, save those 
whom the cannon-shot so dreadfully maimed. 

Commodore Lynch, on deliverimg his instruc- 
tions to his second in command, gnanned his three 
cutters with small-arm men, and proceeded up the 


Pogu.! 


. SalWeen, one of the three large rivers that flow 

through Martaban, to intercept the flight of the 
Burmese, whom he found gathering near a third 
pagoda northward of the camp. 

The guns of the three cutters opened on them 
with shell and canister shot, ‘“‘which made them 
scamper away as fast as their legs could carry them, 
but fgom the frying-pan into the fire The infantry 
met them as they were taking to their heels, and 
opengl a raking fire upon them ” 

Captain Tapley, on the other hand, with his 
own cutter and one from the Jfedusa, manned by 
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marines from the Ferose, went in a south-westerly 
direction, but failed to meet with the enemy ; so 
his boats came back the same evening. 

‘‘We understand,” says the Afoulman Times of 
the subsequent day, “that the whole Burmese 
force was commanded by the notonous Dacoit 
chief and robber, Moung Shoay-loang, and that he 
had been sent from Ava to retake Martaban, or 
forfeit his head in case of failure Wednesday 
last was, according to the guardian angels of 
Moung Shoay-loang, considered a lucky day for 
the exploit , but with what success has been seen.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


PEGU AND PROME, 


Prcu was an ancient kingdom of Asia, forming the 
southern portion of the Burmese Empire, to which 
it had been annexed by conquest, but now, during 
the first fortmight of May, the Peguese, encouraged 
by our presence in Burmah, had nsen 1n consider- 
able force against their ancient oppressors, and 
expelled them from their towns and villages , but 
by the end of the month the case was reversed, 
and the town of Pegu was again in the hands of a 
Burmese chieftain 

As we now regarded the Peguese in the charac- 
ter of allies, it was resolved that an expedition 
from our armament should visit their ancient 
capital, which had been reduced by the Burman 
Emperor, Alompra, 1n 1757, to a state of ruin and 
desolation, when he caused the walls to be levelled, 
the houses to be destroyed, its people led into cap- 
tivity, in his fury sparing nothing but the wonder- 
ful Shad-madoo Praw, or Temple of the Golden 
Supreme, the foundations of which were laid 2,000 
years ago. 

The town of Pegu stands seventy-five miles 
north of Rangoon, to which it 1s inferior as a 
commercial position , and by the 2nd of June an 
expedition was ready to start for that place, which 
was named by the Talains the “Land of Gold,” 
and where it was supposed there were valuable 
mines of that precious metal, the seat and exact 
locality of which was known to the court of Ava 
alone. Indeed, Mr Mason, in his “ Tenasserim,” 
tells us that “the ancient name of Monhu, in the 
delta of the Irawadd:, was Suvanna-nadu, or ‘ river 
of gold,’ indicating that Pegu was famous in 
antiquity for its gold. . . . . The Sanscnt 
from of Suvanna 1s Suvema, and this, when the 
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final syllable 1s dropped, 1s neariy identical with 
Soupher, the Greek of Ophir ” 

Be all this as it may, our party ready to start for 
Pegu consisted of two compames of HM 8oth 
Regiment, and two of the 67th Bengal Natwve 
Infantry, under Colonel Sturt of the latter corps 
As many as could be stowed were placed on board 
the Phlegethon, the remainder were put in country 
boats, to be towed astern But as the boats 
proved not seaworthy, the troops returned to quar- 
ters, and next day the expedition, reduced in 
strength, started for Pegu 

It consisted now of only one company of H M. 
S8oth Regiment, under Captain Ormsby, the nfle 
company of the 67th Bengal Infantry, under 
Captain Hicks, and a detachment of the Madras 
Sappers , the whole being under the command of 
Major Cotton, of the 67th Regiment. This force 
was accompanied by a small party of seamen and 
marines from the ox, Phiegethon, and Medusa, 
under Captain Niblett and Commander Tarleton, 
of HMS Fox, all embarked on board the PA/e- 
gethon steamer, which towed the boats of the 
squadron Captain Latter accompanied the expe- 
dition as interpreter 

By nightfall the forces were within sixteen miles 
of Pegu, and came to anchor, as from the shallow 
and narrow nature of the river it was considered 
unsafe to proceed further under steam 

“The only thing worth observing that took 
place on the passage,” says Lieutenant Laurie, 
“was, that at several large villages, as thes expedi- 
tion came in view, the inhabitants assembled on 
the banks of the nver, and cheered and waved 


their hands towards Pegu, crying— 
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“Let the Bntish standard be planted on the , hands of Alompra, is of a pyramidal, or, rather, ,' 
walls of Pegu!” conical form, composed of bnck and mortar, dut 
After the anchor was let go, information was/ without any excavation or aperture of any sort. 
brought from the shore that a body of Peguese on It 1s octagonal at the base, each side of which 
the right bank of the stream, had msen in arms on measures 162 feet The circumference gradually 
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the preceding day, under a chief named Moungtah, 
and, after defeating a detachment of the Burmese 
garrison, were coming along the bank of the nver 
10 co-operate with ou: troops in attacking Pegu. 
These unexpected allies were to be distinguished 
by each wearing a small white flag in his cap 

The whole force took to the boats, and pro- 
ceeded leisurely up the stream towards Pegu, the 





diminishes in the manner of a flight of steps, till it 
suddenly takes the form of a speaking-trumpet, on 
the summit of which, at the height of 360 feet 
from the ground, 1s fixed a gilt umbrella, fifty-six 
feet in circumference ll around the steps are 
innumerable images of Gaudama, in marble, or of 
gilded metal 

In the vicinity of this mighty Pagan structure, 


enormous pagoda of which was seen to tower in the ,Commander Tarleton saw the enemy mustered in 
air above the crumbling remains of the old ram- greater force than he expected, he prudently 
parts, which were composed of bricks cemented resolved, therefore, to hold the gap until succoured 
with mud, 35 feet thick, with small bastions at by the troops, who were now on the other bank of 
every 300 yards, and all overgrown with rank and_ the stream , and returning with all speed, having 


luxuriant vegetation 


At a short distance from the city that had been | 
desolated by Alompra, the Peguese band of 
In case of 


Moungtah made their appearance 
accident, during our operations, they were re- 
quested to keep at a little distance till required , 
but soon after, as heavy firing between them and 





heard that their boats had been captured _ But, as 
the soldiers came down one bank and the sailors 
the other, the craft were retaken, with the loss 
only of two riflemen, shot 

It was now ten o’clock, a.m, and the unclouded 
sun was blazing overhead, so Mayor Cotton post- 
poned attacking the force at the pagoda till three 


the Burmese was heard on the nght bank of the , in the afternoon, by which time the soldiers would 


river, the troops instantly landed 

A few Burmese were then seen scampenng 
through the jungles 
the boats and naval party proceeded further up 
the stream to cut off the retreat of such as might 
attempt to escape there, but on seeing a party on 
the left bank, on which the town of Pegu 1s 
situated, the commander landed all his marines 
and seamen, save the boat-keepers, and proceeded 
to disperse it After he had advanced some dis- 
tance, a body of Burmese, seeing the unguarded 
state of the boats, pounced on them from the 
jungles by the river-side and proceeded to plunder 
them 

As Tarleton and his party were returning with 
all speed, they were fired upon from some jungle 
that grew upon old and ruined walls His little 
band turned gallantly to the assault, and fought 
their way in through a gap or unfortified gateway , 
and after firing about forty shots, the Burmese fled 
with precipitation, leaving seven dead men behind 
them 

From the gap thus entered, a correct view could 
be had of the scene of our subsequent operations 

Within these ruined walls was an open area of 
four miles in length, and 1m its centre rose the 
great Pagoda of Pegu, with masses of jungle 
around its mighty base 

‘This temple, the only one that escaped the 


Under Commander Tarleton, | front, within the ruined enclosure of the 





be rested, and have had their rations 

He took up a good position with the Rifles in 
pagoda, 
sheltered by the jungle covering them, and from 
whence they had a clear view of the foe in and 
about the temple The company of the 8oth 
occupied some huts near the nver, and the sailors 
dozed away the sunny hours in their boats on the 
glassy and seemingly stagnant nver 

At one pm, the Burmese, emboldened by that 
which seemed to them inactivity, were seen to 
approach, about 1,400 strong, led by thirty chiefs, 
mounted on ponies, with men carrying gilt 
umbrellas over them Besides these, there were 
some regular horsemen, who as they advanced, 
chanted a monotonous but vaunting song 

Our bugles sounded , the Rifles stood to their 
arms and opened a fire , the 80th scrambled out 
of their huts, the seamen out of their boats, and 
the Burmese fled with such precipitation, that not 
even the long ‘“ pot-shots” of the Rifles could 
overtake them The advance of our small but 
resolute party was now so rapid, “ that they seemed 
as if by magic, in one instant, to rush up the 
west and south faces of the pagoda, killing a few 
of the enemy, and suffering no loss whatever them- 
selves.” 

A stronger party, under a midehipman, was now 
left in the boats; and Captain Latter, at the head 
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safety on the nver-bank. The next day was spent 
in destroying the granaries, and carrying off nine 
pieces of cannon, with the loss only of one sea- 
man killed About twenty Burmese were shot m 
storming the pagoda. 

Thus was all that remained of the ancient town 
of Pegu taken, but instead of occupying it, we 
made it over to the Talains, and soon after our 
troops retired it was retaken by 5,000 Burmese 
troops. 

Prome, on the left bank of the Irawaddi, was 
the next scene of our operations 

It is atown one mile and a half in circumference, 
enclosed by a bnck wall and a stockade, and 
environed by a broad shallow ditch, or rather 
swamp, for its site 1s so low, that the ground on 
which most of its wooden houses are built, 1s 
annually mundated by the flow of the river, 
which narrows above the town. Around it are 
hills covered with tamarind and palmyra trees 

Here a Burmese force had been assembling, 
when Captain Brooking, of the H C steamer, Pro- 
serpine, succeeded in exploring the nver to within 
thirty miles of Prome , and having thus penetrated 
into the very heart of the enemy’s country, with the 
assistance of two well-armed boats of H MS Fox, 
he destroyed eighty boats, of thirty tons each, 
laden with nce for the Burmese troops at Prome 
“It 1s a proud thing,” remarked a writer, “to 
reflect upon this hittle British vessel, alone, in the 
midst of enemies, and in an enemy’s country, per- 
forming duties as unconcernedly as 1f 1t was on the 
Thames, and taking and destroying the Burmese 
commissaliat in their very teeth ” 

She did not escape being fired on, and on her 
voyage destroyed a stockade, held, 1t was believed, 
by a band of Dacoits, “who roamed like fire- 
brands through the country, ready to espouse any 
successful side, but, until opportunity turns up, 
destroying everything that comes in their way ” 

When our troops were fairly establishing them- 
selves in cantonments, under General Godwin, at 
Rangoon, and organising a column of march for 
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of the Peguese, was directed to remain for their | an advance by land, through some hundred mules, 
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chiefly of swamp and jungle, a small flotilla of 
steamers, under Commander Tarleton, was sent 
up the Irawaddi .o reconnoitre the banks of that 
river 

At the head of his little fleet, he not only steamed 
to the walls of Prome, which forms the appanage 
or estate of one of the king’s sons, and has a 
royal menagerie of elephants, but he actually 
landed and took the city at the head of the few 
marines embarked 1n his vessel Just below Prome, 
the Irawadd: divides itself into two branches— 
the left, or easternmost of which 1s the usual and 
for the greater part of the year, the only navigable 
channel ¢ 

Expecting our advance 1n this direction, the Bur- 
mese had constructed stone bastions mounted with 
cannon in very commanding positions, which 
would entirely enfilade that branch of the stream 
It happens, however, that the rainy season which 
impedes operations by land, gives extraordinary 
facility to those by water Owing to the swollen 
state of the stream, its nght branch was found per- 
fectly navigable by Commander Tarleton, whose 
steamers, passing swiftly through the undetended 
and open channel, found themselves without loss 
or hindrance under the stockades of Prome 

The marines landed at once and took the place, 
the sole casualties being a single seaman killed, 
one officer wounded 1n the arm, and another 1n the 
foot 

By this time nine-tenths of the Burmese Empire 
was at our disposal, and the conquest of the rest 
of the country seemed then a necessary sequence , 
but enough had been done to convince the King 
of Ava ot the might and power of Britain , yet, as 
he still refused to treat with us, after another re- 
pulse of the Burmese troops, by Major Hill, of the 
Madras Fusihers, at Pegu, that province was, by 
proclamation, annexed for ever to the Bntish Em- 
pire, and soon after a magnificent military road 
was in course of formation between Prome and 
Calcutta, opening up the whole of Arracan, to the 
south-east coast of Asia 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE AMATOLAS, 


In the year 1852, a war with the Kaffirs, our 
troublesome neighbours, broke out at the Cape, 
and lasted till thefollowing year, when they were 


1852 


officers and soldiers The natives suddenly broke 
mto open rebellion, attacking post after post, 
plundering the frontier, and committing the most 


subdued, but not until we had lost many gallant | dreadful outrages and murders To check these, 
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all the efforts of Sir Harry Smith, the Governor 
and Commander-in-chief, a veteran of the South 
American and Peninsular wars, were ineffectual 
without fresh remforcements 

Under the influences of good government and 
spreading civilisation, the Kaffir chiefs found their 
ancient power and authority melting away, thus 
Sandilh, the paramount chief, an accomplished 
Kaffir diplomatist, urged them to make a last 
struggle for independence, and the Umlanjem, or 





A panic spread along our frontier; the farthers 
abandoned their lands, leaving the cattle to pengh. 
Some, however, formed themselves into /aagers of 
ten or twelve families, and fortified their home- 
steads 

The 16th of December saw all the troops in 
Albany and British Kaffrana on the march towards 
the Amatola mountains, to make a demonstsation 
for the purpose of overawing the Gaikas, The 
troops consisted of the 6th, 73rd, and the Argyle- 
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witch-doctors, predicted that now the fortunate 
time had come 

Tidings of what was about to ensue caused Sir 
Harry Smth to leave Cape Town in the Heron, 
with the 73rd Regiment and a detachment of 
artillery, and these he landed at Buffalo Mouth, 
where he issued a proclamation for the establish- 
ment of a frontier police, and the enrolment of 
volunteers, 

At this time the Kaffir tribes possessed upwards 
of three thousand stand of arms, six million rounds 
of ball cartridge, half a muilhon of assegais, or 
native javelins, with ample supplies, a trade in arms 
and ammunition having been long open and un- 
restricted 


| shire Regiment, with the now disbanded Cape 


Mounted Rifles, in all only 1,500 strong, with two 
divisions of Kaffir Police 

The right wing, under Lieutenant-Colonel Eyre, 
of the 73rd, was posted on the Nabouin Neck, 
accompanied by the Chief Toise. 

The central column, under Colonel Mackinnon, 
held Fort Cox and the head-quarters of the 
Governor, while the left wing, under Colonel 
Somerset, moved on Fort Hare. Sandilh and his 
half-brother Anta were now outlawed, and large 
sums were offered for their apprehension , and a 
few days later saw their hostile intentions put 
beyond a doubt. 

A patrol of 850 men, under Colonel Mackinnon, 
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had been sent to Keiskamma Hoek, where San- 
dilli was supposed to be concealed En route they 
were treated in the most fnendly manner by the 
cunning Kaffirs, till they reached a narrow gorge 
among the tulip-covered rocks of the Keiskamma, 
where they could only proceed in sengle file, and 
after the Kaffir Police and Cape Rifles (all of 
whom were natives) had been suffered peacefully to 
pass, a sudden and destructive fire was opened on 
our infantry 

The latter returned it resolutely, but were unable 
to dislodge their securely-concealed assailants with- 
out considerable loss—in all, twenty-one officers 
and men 

There was no doubt that our troops were pur- 
posely lured into this ambuscade by the Kafhr 
Police, who were allowed to pass unmolested, and 
who, next day, deserted to the number of 365 
strong, taking with them their women, cattle, arms, 
and, what was more annoying, their knowledge of 
dnil and traming Their desertion was speedily 
followed by others 

Christmas day was named as the epoch of a 
general revolt, so martial law was proclaimed along 
the whole frontier 

A party of the 45th Regiment, while quietly 
escorting wagons to King William’s Town, were 
surprised on the Debe Neck by a large force of 
Kaffirs, clad in carosses of skin, and with crane’s 
feathers in their hair, and before the unfortunate 
fellows could form for their own defence, the whole 
were barbarously murdered Their bodies were 
found by Colonel Mackinnon’s patrol, “ with their 
throats cut from ear to ear,” says Captain King of 
the 74th Highlanders, “and otherwise hornbly 
mutilated, which was afterwards discovered to have 
been perpetrated defore death ” 

As this party—a serjeant and fourteen privates— 
formed a portion of the handful of troops at Fort 
White, the Kaffirs at once proceeded to attack the 
weakened garrison , but were gallantly repulsed 

The inhabitants of all our mittary villages—dis- 
charged soldiers and their families—were now 
assailed by a concerted attack, and a massacre 
ensued under circumstances too atrocious and cold- 
blooded to be detailed in prmt. The Kaffirs came 
upon many when in the midst of their Chnstmas 
dinner Johannsberg, Woburn, Auckland, and 
many other villages were destroyed, and m the last 
named every man perished 

Sir Harry Smith himself was hemmed in by the 
enemy m‘Fort Cox. A gallant attempt was made 
to open a communication with him by Colonel 
Somerset with a party of the gist Argyleshire 
Highlanders and Cape Mounted Rifles, but they 


were compelled to abandon it, bemg surrounded 
by a vast horde, and in a desperate hand-to-hand 
combat, two officers, Lieutenants Melvin and Gor- 
don, and twenty privates of the g1st were killed, 
and many more were wounded Their fall, how- 
ever, was amply avenged, as more than 200 Kaffirs 
bit the dust. 

In the early part of the next year, the Gaikas, on 
the beautiful range of the Amatola mountains, on 
being joined by the Tambookies and T’slambies, 
mustered not less than 15,000 men, and it was con- 
fidently expected that Krell, a most influential 
chief, could bring 10,000 more into the field. 

By the 30th of January, 1852, the Kaffirs had 
overrun the whole country down even to Graham’s 
Town and the Addo Bush, perpetrating awful out- 
rages , among many others, publicly roasting three 
men alive at the Kat River 

On the 16th of March, the 74th Highlanders 
landed on the shore of Algoa Bay In heu of their 
red coats, the corps, like others on this service, was 
supplied with warm blue blouses , the tartan trews 
were retained, but great square peaks were sewn 
to the chequered bonnets of the men, who were 
supplied with strong felt soen, or Dutch shoes, 
for bush work 

An attack was now contemplated on the famous 
Amatolas, the Gibraltar of the Gaikas and the 
headquarters of Sandill On the 24th of June, at 
the head of 2,coo bayonets, with a few cavalry, the 
General began his march for that mountain range 
The first to move were the 74th “The pipes,” 
says Captain King, “struck up ‘ Over the Border,’ 
and played us across the frontier into Kaffir-land, 
through the whole of which the pipes afterwards 
accompanied us, inspiriting the men on many a 
long and weary march, and enlivening our camps 
with the familiar strains of ‘the auld country’” 

A march of 250 miles brought the troops in sight 
of the mountains, just as the sun was sinking 
behind their purple ridges in a flood of crimson, 
and the wolves and jackals began to howl as if in 
anticipation of their coming feast 

Next morning the troops got under arms in the 
dark , the ammunition was inspected, the arms 
loaded , no pipe was blown or drum beaten, the 
words of command were passed on soffo voce, and 
noiselessly the ascent of the mountains began, 
The Highlanders ere long halted 1n line along the 
ndge of the Western Amatolas, while General 
Somerset, with a party of the Cape corps, recon- 
noitred the position of the enemy on the Victoria 
heights, which rose on their nght flank. 

Then his party was sharply ayacked, and the 
companies of the gtst advanced to his support. 
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‘'We saw,” says the author of “ Campaigning in 
affir-land,” “the smoke of the enemy’s fires curl- 
ing slowly up from the dark bush, on a steppe, or 
lower ndge of the elevated range in front, and on 
the opposite side of a lovely valley which lay at 
our feet, carpeted with the smoothest and greenest 
grass, dotted with mimosa, protea, and clumps of 
tangled bush On our left towered the lofty peak 
of the Hog’s Back, the highest point of the whole 
chain, and below it lay a finely-wooded ravine, 
down the centre of which foamed a milk-white 
cataract, the dark forest stretching away on either 
side, and filling the kloof” 

The order was now given to “advance in columns 
of sub-divisions ” The valley was crossed, and as 
the lofty ridge was neared, the dark hordes of San- 
dilli were seen clustering on its summit, where 
their arms flashed and glittered in the rays of the 
morning sun Their position, from its steepness, 
appeared absolutely impregnable, save where lay a 
grassy slope, destitute of all cover 

Up this formidable ascent, slippery, bare, and 
steep as the roof of a house, went the 74th High- 
landers resolutely, to storm the natural citadel that 
crowned its summit, while at the same time, heavy 
firing a mile distant on the right, announced that 
a column under Colonel Sutton was attacking the 
enemy in that direction ‘ Pushing rapidly on to 
the point of attack, we waded the river (the Ques- 
ana), and commenced the arduous ascent,” to quote 
Captain King, “up which, in spite of a burning 
sun, the men mounted lke true Highlanders ” 

When they were within a close range, the Kafhrs 
suddenly opened fire, sweeping with musketry every 
inch of the smooth and steep approach, themselves 
invisible, or only their black woolly heads and the 
muzzles of their arms being seen from time to time, 
as they took aim, fired, and vanished to re-load 

From sub-divisions the troops deployed into line, 
finng upward as they advanced, and then the fight 
began in earnest Scrambling sometimes on their 
hands and knees, amid a roar of musketry and 
whistling bullets, the Highlanders ere long found 
themselves close to crags of enormous size Lieu- 
tenant Bruce fell wounded, and many who were 
shot in the face were deluged in blood “The 
men’s mess-tins and folded coats were grazed and 
torn on every side, their firelocks shattered 1n their 
hands, and, in one or two instances, the barrels 
were perforated as though they had been soft lead.” 

In skirmishing order, at extended distance, two 
companies of the 74th pushed beyond the rest, and 
climbing from rock to rock, crowned the ridge with 
a cheer, closed th, and, with fixed bayonets, rushed 
on the enemy, who fled to + dense forest in rear of 
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their position, the rocks of which were found to be 
splashed with blood 1n all directions. 

A dash was now made by the Highlanders to- 
wards the forest, from whence the Kaffirs, them- 
selves unseen, opened a heavy fire. A sergeant 
fell, shot through the heart , the colonel and major 
had their uniforms cut and torn by balls , on every 
side the men were falling, but “forward !” was 
the order, and the wild foe was driven headlong 
through the forest “Then,” says one who was 
present, “the change was so great from the glare 
of the sunshine to the gloom of the Afncan forest, 
its thick foliage overhead interwoven with baboon- 
ropes and creepers, that we could hardly distinguish 
our enemies, as they darted swiftly from cover to 
cover ” 

A Highlander was shot dead by a Kaffir, who 
sat perched in a tree till he was brought down 
riddled by balls , and five rebel Hottentots were 
all killed in one hole where they were lurking A 
hamlet of beehive-hke huts was now set in flames 
before it was discovered that they contained a 
number of wounded Kaffirs, whose yells of pain, 
terror, and rage, rang like those of demons 1n the 
woody dingles 

Till two 1n the afternoon the fighting in the forest 
continued, the Kaffirs darting from rock to rock 
and tree to tree An incessant independent file- 
firing was maintained by the troops, till the foe 
were driven into their inaccessible retreats among 
the more extensive forest, clothing the higher 
steppes of the Amatolas, and then a halt was made 
mm column, after nine hours of incessant work 

Till then, no man had broken his fast, and 
eagerly the poor Highlanders began to gnaw they 
black biscuits , the cries of the wounded for wata 
were so constant, that the canteens of those who 
were untouched were soon emptied, “ and we were 
left without a drop to moisten our own lps, 
parched and blistered by the sun” 

Some Kaffirs were now seen to steal out from 
the forest and begin to stmp the dead, till they 
were dispersed by a few conical bullets from heavy 
rifles, made by Messrs Egg and Purday, at the 
distance of three-quarters of a mile, 

In this encounter, the Kaffirs were perfectly 
nude , their arms were muskets and assegais and 
those who wore the caross, with head-dresses of 
feathers, were chiefs of rank By bill-hooks and 
bayonets graves were dug there for our slain, but 
they were afterwards exhumed by the nafives, that 
the white man, as they said, might be left to the 
sun and the vulture 

In fighting, the Kaffirs mocked the Highlanders 
as ‘‘ tortoises ” 
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“They distinguished the 74th by this strange 
sobriquet on account of a fancied resemblance 
between the regimental tartan and the chequered 
tortoises that abound on their plains , it afterwards 
became general among the other tribes; and was 
not unfrequently used by our own people ” 

The forward movement was resumed, but so 
loaded were the soldiers with their rations, blan- 
kets, great-coats, firelocks, and sixty rounds of ball- 
cartridge, that the halts were incessant dunng seven 
miles’ march, which ended in the lonely valley of 
the Zanooka, surrounded by an amphitheatre of 
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high wooded mountains. Elsewhere, the Argyle- 
shire Regiment and European Levies, swept the 
southern point of the Hog’s Back, and some villages 
were set in flames, the light of which could be seen 
for twenty miles. 

Many days of hot and dusty marching and 
counter-marching followed the capture of the Ama- 
tolas, with frequent skirmishing, and many fierce 
but petty conflicts, till the beginning of Septem- 
ber, when a sharp encounter took place on the 
heights of Kromme, when 150 of the enemy were 
killed, 


XXII. 


THE ATTACK ON THE WATERKLOOFP 


By daily reports that were brought to the general, 
it became evident that the Kaffirs were gathering 
a great force in the neighbourhood of a plain 
named the Waterkloof, to which greater or less 
bodies made their way in the night, by secret bush- 
paths from the Amatolas, so on the 11th of October 
a sudden order was issued for a general movement 
of troops in that direction 

A hittle before daylight next morning, General 
Sir Henry Somerset, K C B and K H —a Water- 
loo veteran, left the camp on the bank of the 
Kat River, with the artillery and Cape Mounted 
Rifles, for the junction of that stream with the 
Mancazana, where he was joined by Lientenant- 
Colonel Michell’s brigade, consisting of the 2nd or 
Queen’s, the 6th, and the Argyleshire Regiment, 
which, with the two field-preces, had marched from 
Fort Hare the same morning 

At ten o’clock on the night of the same day, the 
2nd brigade, under Lieutenant-Colonel Fordyce, 
consisting of the reserve battalion of the 12th 
Foot, his own regiment—the 74th Highlanders, a 
squadron of Mounted Irregulars, and two com- 
panies of Fingoes—in all, only 1,150 men— 
marched through the streets of Beaufort by moon- 
light , and, after traversing nine mules, halted near 
the Goba River, where the heat was so intense, 
that the barrels of the nfles and pistols became 
too hot for handling 

At the base of the Kromme, the troops bi- 
vouacked,for the mght Rain fell, and every plaid 
and blanket was soaked. At midnight the troops 
got under arms and, in the dark, began to stumble 
drowsily on their march forward 

Black and frowning rose the Kromme before 


them, the heavy clouds that involved its summit 
adding to its apparent height The ascent soon 
became so steep that all mounted men had to 
alight 

As day dawned, the dark peaks of the mountains 
were still lost in floating vapour, and the column, 
clambering laboriously up the steep, was said to 
resemble “flies swarming on the heights” The 
summit gained, the drums beat for breakfast, which 
consisted of a dry black biscuit per man, but as 
the chill vapour had soaked their blouses, the 
troops hailed with pleasure the order to advance 
again, 1n hope to grapple with the Kaffirs 

The barbarous treatment of several prisoners 
who had fallen into the hands of these savages, 
had filled all the troops with resentment , but none 
were more infuriated than the 74th Highlanders, 
whose bandmaster had been their last victim He 
had been brutally tortured for three days, cut with 
assegais, crucified, and daily deprived of a joint 
from each finger and toe till he expired, prior to 
which some of his own flesh was cut from him 
and thrust into his mouth, Kaffr women dancing 
and singing round him the while ! 

The troops were soon gratified, for severe fighting 
took place, and a great body of the enemy were 
dnven from their position on the forest heights 
into the Blhnkwater and Waterkloof, but not with- 
out loss on our part. Captain Addison of the 
2nd was severely wounded, Lieutenant Norns of 
the 6th was struck mortally, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Burn had his charger shot under him. 

The troops pushed resolutely on, and entered a 
belt of wood which was interwéven by baboon 
ropes, sixty feet and more from the ground. 
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“Fhere,” says Captain Kung, ‘‘a sudden volley from 
the dark thicket, made the forest ring, and struck 
the trees, sending splinters on every side. We 
continued to advance firing at every puff of smoke, 
the only indication of the whereabouts of a hid- 
den enemy, until we gained the open, when we 
were saluted by a succession of volleys from an 
angle of the forest on our left, specially directed 
at each officer, as he came up, though fortunately, 
withgut doing further injury than grazing a few of 
the men’s accoutrements ” 

A sudden rumour that our 12th Regiment had 
been cut off in the pass, made the 74th High- 
landers rush back through the wood, double-quick, 
tothe rescue Under their fire, the 12th cleared the 
gorge , and after a sharp skirmish for a quarter of 
an hour, the enemy’s fire was completely silenced 
The “recall” was sounded , the skirmishers closed 
and retired, after which the infantry were massed 
and marched in open column, across an extensive 
undulating table-land In front rode a_recon- 
noitring party of Irregular Horse , in rear was the 
sad train of wounded officers and men, borne on 
stretchers, with a troop of pack-horses and mules 

“In the afternoon,” wrote an officer, “ we buried 
poor Norris at the edge of the wood It was an 
affecting scene The corpse lay by the side of the 
open grave sewn up in a blanket, through which 
oozed the blood from his death-wound , around 
stood uncovered a reverent crowd of officers and 
men, grey-headed colonels, and a host of younger 
and weatherbeaten faces, in stained and tattered 
uniforms , the soldierly-looking old general with his 
snow-white hair, and drooping grey moustache, 

‘the funeral party of the 6th, their red coats patched 
with leather, canvas, and cloth of all colours, with 
straw hats and wide-awakes, long beards, tattered 
trousers and broken boots, revealing stocking- 
less feet, leaning their sun-burned cheeks on the 
butts of their ‘arms reversed’ while the clergy- 
man read the beautiful bunal-service with unusual 
emotion Scarcity of ammunition prevented the 
customary volleys from being fired over the grave 
We turned away and dispersed 1n silence ” 

In the subsequent operations on the Waterkloof 
Heights, in a thicket full of wood-anemones and 
zorgeous flowers, the rear-guard—consisting of the 
12th, a company of the 74th, and some cavalry 
——was fiercely attacked by the Kaffirs, who, after 
firing a volley, rushed to closer attack with their 
deadly assegais of pointed iron One Highlander 
was killed, and another wounded and assailed by 
five Kaffirs. 

Captain Gordon bravely rushed to his rescue, 
he pistoled one, wounded another, and then the 


Highlanders drove off the rest, but not before 
their comrade had been severely mutilated. 

It was concluded to make a fourth attack upon 
the enemy on the Waterkloof Heights on the 6th of 
November The camp was left standing, guarded 
by the invalids and the least efficient men of each 
regiment ‘We marched, under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Fordyce (74th Regiment),” 
says Captain King, “up the Blnkwater Pass, 
and bivouacked at Eastlands The whole of the 
grassy plain was glowing with bright gladiolas, 
blue lobelia, everlasting flower, and the graceful 
Sparaxis ” 

During the day, the other columns of attack 
were marehing on their assigned rendezvous, in 
readiness for the grand simultaneous movement to 
be made at dawn the following day 

Lieutenant-Colonel Michell’s brigade proceeded 
to the Blinkwater camp, to be ready to fight its way 
along the foot of the Kromme and Fuller’s Hoek 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sutton, with two squadrons of 
his Cape Mounted Riflemen, and the horse brigade 
of guns, moved round the base of the Kromme 
range, to a point where he was to be joined by 
the Fingo levies 

At half-past fouro’clock on the morning of the 6th, 
the troops under Michell moved off, without sound 
of drum or bugle, in quarter-distance columns of 
sub-divisions, the open flats were crossed towards 
the head of the Waterkloof Pass So dense was 
the mist enveloping the mighty mountain, that 
nothing could be seen beyond twenty yards, till a 
breeze cleared it away about six, and soon after, 
Sutton’s force was reported to be moving up the 
kloof or valley , and to cover its advance, Colonel 
Fordyce—-a brave and energetic officer-—imme- 
diately piaced his troops in position on the ridge, 
throwing forward four compamies of his High- 
landers and two of the 12th in skirmishing order, 
over very rough and tangled ground, of a nature 
where the Kaffir, stark nude, covered with grease, 
strong, active, and lightly armed, had a great 
advantage over the heavily-accoutred and cross- 
belted British soldier 

After leading the skirmishers into the bush in 
person, Colonel Fordyce proceeded to the left of 
his Highlanders to direct their movements against 
the woody fastness from which the enemy had now 
opened a galling fire A ball struck him in the 
body, and the gallant Fordyce fell to mse no more, 

“Take care of my Highlanders !” were his last 
words, as he was borne to the rear, wheré he ex- 
pired in a few minutes 

The exulting yells of the Kaffirs were soon 
silenced by a few well-directed volleys from the 
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now infuriated 74th--among whom, however, their 
fire told terribly until the regiment, maddened by 
its losses, led by Captain John Duff—a veteran of 
the campaigns in Candahar and Beloochistan— 
rushed on, and storming the barncade, bayoneted 
every man they could find 

Meanwhile, Sutton’s brigade had won the heights 
on the extreme right, and Colonel Yarborough, 
with the grst Regiment, had occupied the left , and 
the 12th, in extended order, were thrown across 
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the open, from whence they continued to exchange 
shots with some fellows who were perched high up 
in the trees, and who ere long had to abandon 
their last stronghold 

On the oth of February in the following year, 
the troops were sent out, armed with scythes, to 
destroy the half-npe crops of the Kaffirs in the 
Amatola country, including “the gardens” of a 
chief named Soga, infamous for the murder of many 
military settlers in cold blood 

The Rifle Brigade had arrived from Britain, and 
fresh drafts for the different regiments were reported 
-——including sixty-six for the 74th Hhghlanders, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Seton, the successor of 
the gallant Fordyce—as being at the Cape in the 
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Birkenhead transport, a vessel which unhappily 
struck a sunken rock in Simon’s Bay, and became 
in an instant a total wreck, and no deed of heroi&m 
in the field was ever more grand or sublime than 
that displayed by our brave fellows then. 

By sound of bugle the men fell into their ranks, 
as orderly as if upon parade, while Colonel Seton 
called the officers around him, and impressed 

e 
upon them the necessity for silence Barely twenty 
minutes elapsed between the time of the. ship 
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striking and of her going to pieces Ere this, the 
whole of the women and children were sent safely 
off in her boats, and our gallant soldiers remained 
behind to die, every man doing his duty to the last. 
According to the report of Captain Wright, of the 
gist Regiment, who swam ashore, many of the men 
on the lower troop-deck must have perished in 
their hammocks ‘“ Every one did as he was di- 
rected, and there was not a cry or murmur among 
them, until the vessel made her final plunge All 
received their orders, and had them carried out, as 
if the men were embarking, and not going to the 
bottom ” 

Besides the crew, nine officers and 349 soldiers 
were drowned. A few escaped by swimming. 
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Colonel Seton tied a pair of Highland pistols to his The left column, under Colonel Napier—consist 
peck, and struck out to reach the shore, but | ing of two guns, four compamies of Highlanders, 
perished in the attempt | the gist Argyleshire, 150 Cape Mounted Rifles, 
At midnight on the 8th of March, when the | 200 Fingoes, and some Burghers—was to move up 
Southern Cross was sparkling bnghtly in the sky, | the Valley of the Waterkloof, and meet the attack 
the troops got under arms for another attack on | of the centre column; while the 12th Lancers, and 
the Waterkloof a detachment of the Cape corps, were to occupy 
The Second Division marched from King | the ruined kraals at Hertzog, to cut off the retreat 
William’s Town to Fort Beaufort, to join that of | of the enemy towards the Amatolas 
General Somerset at Blinkwater, and share in the | All these troops were to be at their appointed 
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assault, the order of which was made known to | stations on the gth, and ready to advance at day- 
the officers only | hight next morning 

The right column, under Colonel Eyre, consist- Accordingly, at dawn on the roth, the booming of 
ing of four guns, a rocket troop, the 43rd Light | artillery announced to the centre and left columns 
Infantry, the 73rd Regiment, two companies of the | that General Somerset had assailed Fuller’s Hoek , 
74th Highlanders, with the native levies, was to | the rattle of musketry followed, and the brigades of 
move and attack the Kaffirs at Fuller’s Hoek and | Michell and Napier pushed briskly on For some 
Macomo’s “ Den” on the ndge time their horsemen had little or nothing to do, as 

The centre column, under Culonel Michell— the enemy were naturally drawn towards the points 








consisting of two guns, the 6th Regiment, four com- | so unexpectedly attacked , but as they were driven 
panies of the 4sth, the 6oth Rifles, and the other | back by Colonel Napuer’s column in ¢he hloof 
native levies—was to ascend the Kromme Heights | below, they drove their cattle through the dense 
by the Wolf’s-back Ridge, and attack the bushy | forest that clothed its steep and rugged sides to the 
kloof that conne¢ted Fuller’s Hoek with the Water- | summit, where their intended escape was frustrated 
kloof by the unlooked-for presence of a detachment of 
e 104 
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160 horse from Post Retief, whose carbines opened 
so sharply upon them that the astonished Kaffirs 
slunk back into the bush, preferring to take their 
chance from the advancing skirmishers below 

For four successive days the three columns 
traversed every part of the Kromme, Blinkwater, 
Fuller's Hoek, and the Waterkloof, capturing horses 
and cattle, routing the natives, and destroying their 
villages 

On the second of these days, Colonel Eyre 
attacked the “ Den” of the chief Macomo—his 
special and private stronghold, deemed impreg- 
nable The entrance, a kind of stair in the rocks, 
was discovered to us by a female prisoner Every 
gun was brought to bear upon it, and the slaughter 
among the naked defenders was fearful Their 
yells seemed to rend the sky, and made the whole 
forest reecho The place was taken by storm, and 
in its recesses were found 130 women—among them 
the “great wife” of Macomo, a royal Tambookie 

The “Den” was destroyed, but in the assault 
Lieutenant the Hon H Wrottesley, of the 43rd 
Regiment, was mortally wounded 

On the 15th, Colonel Napier captured a vast num- 
ber of women, children, and cattle, while killing 
the Kaffirs on every hand Undcr Captain the 
Hon A Hope, the 6oth Rifles attacked the Iron 
Mountain, on which the enemy made their final 
stand, and Major Bedford, with another party 
of the 6oth, drove them with fixed swords nght 
over the Krantzes with terrible loss, taking 560 
cattle and 75 horses 

After this, the enemy fled through the country 
in every direction, making chiefly for the Ama- 
tolas, but ere long they began to muster again A 
stath attack was resolved to be made on the Water- 
kloof and the interminable fastnesses of Macomo 
(or M‘Como, as the Highlanders called him), and 
for this purpose a “ confidential order” was issued 
on the 6th of July, detailing the disposition of three 
columns, under Colonel Buller and Lieutenant 
Colonels Napier and Nisbett respectively 

To cut off cattle and fugitives during the in- 
tended attack, Captain Robert Bruce, of the 74th 
Highlanders, with fifty mounted men, had orders 
to le m ambush at Mundell’s Krantz, on the 
northern heights above the entrance to the valley 

As it was necessary to gain unseen the point 
for which it was detailed, the mounted party, under 
Bruce—who was made a major for his services— 
started two hours before daybreak, and halted after 
a ride of twelve miles in the dark, across the moun- 
tains, in a heavy storm of sleet which chilled and 
benumbed them, but as the sun rose and the rain 
cleared off, numbers of beautiful touracos began to 
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flit from branch to branch above the heads of the 
soldiers, who dismounted, and, in the concealment 
of their ambush, proceeded to boil some coffee in 
their camp kettles ‘‘We were not more than a 
mile distant from a Kaffir village,” says Captain 
King, who accompanied Bruce, “and from the 
edge of our cover we could distinctly see the in- 
habitants moving rapidly about at the first bqom 
of the artillery, the men arming themselves, and 
running at the top of their speed for the points of 
attack As the fire of Napuer’s artillery 
became more continuous, and the troops appeared 
on the heights on the opposite side of the valley, 
the women of the village collected in a knot 
watching them As we looked through our glasses, 
they sat down in a large ring, under the shade of 
a spreading tree, and we could distinctly see 
them smoking and gesticulating—some perfectly 
naked, their sleek ebony skins shining in the sun, 
but the most part in black Aarosses, giving to the 
group a very satanic appearance ” 

Conspicuous by their dark umforms were the 
6oth Rifles, as Colonel Buller’s column began to 
traverse the southern heights of Kromme and the 
Waterkloof, effecting a junction with that of the 
commander-in chief, who moved up the other side 
of the mountain, and had already been joined by 
Nisbett’s brigade After throwing a few showers 
of rockets into the dense forest that separates 
the Waterkloof from Fuller’s Hoek, the troops 
bivouacked for the might at the head of the pass 

On a subsequent day, the grst had some skur- 
mishing with a body of straggling Kafhrs in the 
open or plain below, while the artillery threw shell 
among them, but the casualties on our side were 
very small, and then the troops retired to quarters 
in the frontier forts ‘‘ Several of our soldiers who 
had been wounded in the late opesations died, 
during the hot weather, in hospital,” says King 
‘* As often as we accompanied their remains to the 
beautiful burying-ground on the green flats outside 
the town, with the impressive accompaniments of 
a military funeral—the alternating strains of the 
‘Dead March’ and the wailing lament ot the 
pipes—it was impossible not to feel something 
unusually touching in the death of a brave man, 
laid to his last rest so far from native home and 
friends ” 

The troublesome locality of the Waterkloof was 
not finally cleared till, in the month of September, 
another expedition was undertaken, by nearly the 
entire force , but in detail it too closely resembles 
those we have related to bear insertion here In 
the Kromme Pass the bones of the unburied dead 
Kaffirs were found lying thick, and the rolling 
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. skulls dislodged by the feet of the advanced guard | great Basuto chief Moshesh, the Kaffirs began to 
ceme bounding grimly down between the legs of | see the folly of further resistance. 


the soldiers in the rear “One of these,” Captain 
King says, “I brought home with me to Scotland, 
where it was much admired by phrenologists for 1ts 
fine development ” 

After a final demonstration was made in Novem- 
ber ey the general, with the 2nd Queen’s, the 74th 
Highlanders, detachments of the 43rd, 73rd, and 
Rifles, the 12th Royal Lancers, and a demi-battery 
of artillery, across the Orange River, against the 


Moshesh came 1n person and submitted, paying 
at the same time a heavy tubute in cattle to the 
Dutch boers whom he had plundeied, and then 
peace was proclaimed. 

The Rifle Brigade returned to Britain , but the 
rath Lancers, the 43rd Light Infantry, and the 
74th Highlanders were sent on to India, where, 
ere long, heavier work than the war in Kaffraria 
was awaiting our troops 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


BOMBARDMENT OF ODESSA, 1854 


Sinc the battle of Waterloo, peace had reigned in | invaders fifteen days to evacuate the Principalities, 


Europe , but the 28th of March, 1854, saw Britain 
once more at war The battles in Cabul and Cen- 
tral India were too remote in their influences and 
scene of operation to kindle great national enthu- 
giasm, and since the day of carnage around Mont 
St Jean, ours had been a land of peace, but at the 
very time when Wellington, the hero of so many 
past glories, was being borne to his last home, by 
the side of Nelson, the nation could hittle foresec 
that the seeds of another conflict were germinating, 
and on Russian soil 

A petty dispute about what was called the cus- 
tody of the Holy Places—the guardianship of the 
various churches and shmnes in Jerusalem and 
Rethlehem, of which France became protector by 
a treaty in 1740, swelled by degrees into a great 
“ggression on the part of Russia, when, on the 5th 
of May, 1853, Prince Mentschikoff presented an 
ultmatum, demanding the acknowledgment of a 
Russian protectorate over all the Greek subjects of 
the Turkish Empire, an assertion of sovereignty 
over nearly four-fifths of its people The obscure 
squabble between the priests of the rival churches 
in the Holy City thus suddenly became a vast 
European difficulty Britain, Austiuia, France, and 
Prussia, felt themselves bound to interfere for the 
preservation of the balance of power 

On the 26th of June, the Emperor Nicholas 
announced his intention of occupying the Danu- 
bian principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, as 
‘ matenal guarantees,” and the latter state was 
entered by an army corps, under General Dannen- 
berg Several attempts were made by the Western 
powers to arrange the growing quarrel, but the 
Sultan remained firm, and after giving the Russian 
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Omar Pasha, a Croatian peasant, who had risen to 
be Generalissimo of the Ottoman army, with a force 
of 120,000 strong, established his head-quarters at 
Shumla, awaiting the expiration of the guaranteed 
time, to oppose the large army that now occupied 
the two principalities 

On the 27th of March 1854, Queen Victoria, in 
a message to both Houses of Parliament, stated that 
she “felt bound to afford active assistance to her 
ally, the Sultan, against unprovoked aggression ,” 
and on the following day war was declared in the 
usual form, by the heralds in London and at Edin- 
burgh The Emperor Napoleon also declared war 
In anticipation of these declarations, which had 
long been deemed imevitable, our Mediterranean 
fleet had anchored outside the entrance of the Dar- 
danelles, where it was soon joined by the French, 
and one of the most powerful squadrons that had 
ever Icft the British isles, led by old Sir Charles 
Napier, passed into the Baltic, there to threaten the 
great fortresses of Russia, and await the tide of 
events 

Meanwhile, each country prepared an expedi- 
tionary army for the Last, and the British contingent, 
physically and morally one of the most splendid 
armies that ever marched under the British colours, 
departed, under the command of Lord Raglan, for 
the seat of war He was accompanied, as generals 
of division, by men whose names stood high in our 
military annals, and by brigadiers who were second 
to none in skill and bravery In Bntam, public 
feeling was greatly heightened by the production 
of the famous “ Secret Correspondence,” 1n which 
the ambitious Nicholas coolly proposed to us the 
partition of Turkey, and the division of that empire 
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between himself and the Queen, and this honest 
indignation was in no way diminished, when it was 
discovered that exactly similar overtures had been 
made to France, and that in these Britain had been 
carefully kept out of the bargain The entire mass of 
our people became unanimous for war , and for the 
first time since the Crusades, Bntons and French- 
men stood side by side as allies Marshal St 
Arnaud, resigning his post as Minister of War, led 
the French army, his second in command being 
General Canrobert, a native of Brittany, who had 
won the highest distinction during the wars in 
Algeria, at the head of the 3rd Light Infantry 

On the 3rd of January, 1854, the combined 
Bnitish and French fleet, under the command of 
Vice-Admiral Dundas, entered the Black Sea, and 
on the 22nd of April, there ensued the first great 
act in the tesrible drama of the new war—the 
bombardment of Odessa, a city with fully a hundred 
thousand inhabitants, who are wont to boast of it 
as the “ Russian Ilorcnce ” 

It lies on the western shore of a small bay of 
the Black Sea, betwecn the mouths of the Dnieper 
and Dniester, and 1s entirely of modern erection 
In the bay thcre 1s good holding ground, and an- 
chorage for the largest vessels, close to the shore 
The city presents an imposing appearance when 
viewed from the seaward The line of cliffs on 
which the town stands has a slight curve inwards, 
giving the bay a radius of three miles _Lhese cliffs 
face the north-east, and towards the north they sink 
ito low sandy mounds and flat endless steppes 
These chfls are crowned by white buildings, many 
of which are classical in aspect, and rise over each 
Other like the scats of an amphitheatre Odessa 
1s fortified in the most modern style, and has on 
its eastern side a citadel that commands the port 

A gigantic staircasc, consisting of 200 steps, con- 
ducts from the very centre of the town downward 
to the beach The aspect of its broad streets 15 
white and glaring , clouds of dust are always whirl- 
ing there, powdering alike the passengers and the 
rows of stumpy trecs, till all are reduced to nearly 
the same colour as the houses , and off this place 
the combined fleet came to anchor, to resent an 
outrage 

The British official declaration of war had reached 
Admiral Dundas on the gth of Apmil, when at 
anchor in Baltshik Bay, near Varna Upon this, 
H M’s steamer /kussous was sent to Odessa to 
bring away our consul She hove to with a flag 
of truce flying at her mast-head, and sent 1n a boat 
also displaying a flag of truce, to demand that 
official as a British subject ‘here was some delay 
in returning an answer, and the heutenant in com- 
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mand of the boat deemed it nght to return to the 
ship , upon which, the Russians, with the sage 
treacherous spirit manifested by them at Hango, 
opened fire upon the boat, and im the direction of 
the steamer Seven cannon-shot were discharged, 
but without effect 

On the 17th (the French official declaration of 
war, without which Admiral Hamelin was unwilling 
to act) both fleets sailed for Odessa, before which 
they came to anchor on the afternoon of the oth 

Of General Osten-Sacken, the military governor, 
an explanation was demanded of his reason for 
outraging a flag of truce, an object held sacred by 
all civilised nations ‘The answer he sent was un- 
satisfactory, and what was worse still, untrue He 
declared that his guns did not fire upon the boat, 
but upon the rious, which he alleged “was 
steaming up the bay, heedless of customary signals, 
for the sole purpose of examining it,” whereas, 
the fact was, that she had remained hove to and 
motionless 

Upon this, they sent in a demand for the instant 
delivery of all the shipping in the port, adding that 
in the event of no answer arriving by sunset on the 
following day, they would teribly punish this out- 
rage on the law of nations , and accordingly, on the 
morning of the 22nd, they commenced an attack 
upon the Imperial Mole, which ended in its de- 
struction, and that of most of the Russian ships 
within it 

Stretching out from below the cliffs we have de- 
scribed, at the lower or south-east end of the town, 
1uns a Jong fortified pier, at the end of which stood 
a lighthouse ‘This 1s called the Quarantine Mole, 
and it shelters a great fleet of ships belonging to all 
nations Jlheir crews are never permitted to enter 
Odessa, but are strictly confined within a walled 
enclosure, which 1s closely guarded ‘This place 1s 
at the foot of the clifts, and there they are compelled 
to remain, even though their ships were six months 
in port Under pretence of preserving Odessa from 
disease, the Russians have made this quarantine 
enclosure a source of hateful tyranny and most 
obnoxious to seamen 

At the time the combined fleets arnved, “ this 
mercantile prison of all nations” was very full, and 
on the eventful morning of the 22nd of Apmil every 
ship had her national colours at the main-mast 
head, as if appealing for succour, and protesting 
against cannon-balls, intended for the Russians, 
falling amongst them, there were the stars and 
stripes of America, the red and yellow colours of 
Spain, the crosses of Sweden and Norway, and so 
many more, that with such a waried display of 
bunting streaming on the wind, the harbour of 
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Odessa seemed as if decked for a festival rather | and regular, replying about once every two minutes, 
for a bombardment from the now enormous | and towards two in the afternoon, a building of 
gun: of modern war wood at the rear of the Tongue Battery caught fire 
The attacking force had special orders to give | and blew up 
this Mole as wide a berth as possible, so as to The steamers continued to ply with shot and 
avoid any necessity for returning a fire in that | shell all the mass of shipping within the Mole, and 
quarter, and thus injuring the shipping of neutral | these on every hand were sinking or sheeted with 


powers within fire, when suddenly a new feature came in the 
The following was the force detailed for the | bombaidment A battery of six horse artillery 
bombardment — guns came galloping down the beach, were unlim- 


The British war-steamers 7iger (afterwards lost) , | bered, wheeled round and opened a fire on the 
Retribution, 28 guns, Sampson, 6, Terrible, 21 , | rocket-boats, which at that moment were within 
and Furious, 16 , with the French steamers, JZyga- | musket-shot of them 
dor, Vauban, Descartes, and Caton There was a| Fortunately no one m Commodore Dixon’s 
detachment of rocket-boats sent in advance, under | httle division was struck, but a shower of balls fell 
Commodore Dixon, while our Sanspared of 70 | amidst it, ploughing up the water in white spouts, 
guns, and the /iehflyer, 21 guns, acted as a re-{ and dashing the oars to pieces On this, the 
serve rocket-boats and the steameis opened on the horse 

This force proceeded from the Quarantine Mole | artillerymen, and soon sent them scampering with 
to another designated the Imperial Mole, which, at | their guns, as fast as their horses could take them 
the northern extremity of the cliffs enclosed a | out of range, behind some houses, which, in a few 
wedged mass of Russian ships of every sort and | minutes, the great rockets that went roaring from 
size, and some large stores and barracks Both of | the boats sheeted with flames [ull five in the 
these moles displayed a most formidable array of | afternoon, the steamers kept up the bombardment 
embrasures for cannon, and there was a battery In the early part of the day, while they were 
between them and the base of the cliffs, but all| thus engaged, the British frgate Avethusa was 
these seemed to be but indifferently armed ordered to attack the southern side of the Quaran- 

The ordeis for the steamers were, “to go as far | tine Mole, to divert the fire of its guns, which had 
as possible in shore, so as to 1ake and destroy the | proved very troublesome ‘This sailing frigate, one 
Imperial Mole, but to avoid firmg upon any part | of the last of the true “wooden walls of old 
of the town, or upon the shipping in the Quarantine | England,” stood into the bay in beautiful style, 
Mole ” cheered by the adminng seamen of the fleet as she 

About twenty minutes to seven they began, the | did so She delivered her firc, tilled, tacked, and 
Sampson leading the way in gallant style When | fired again, handled by her crew as she would have 
within a proper distance from the shore, each war | been in the days of Nelson 
steamer delivered the fire of her enormous guns, After a time, the breeze that had borne her in 
and then steered round in a circle of about half | freshened , then, though under fire, the hands went 
a mile in diameter , and thus they kept wheeling, | aloft, and her topsails were reefed, but she was 
as one who was present wrote, “like so many | recalled by the admiral 
waltzers, without ever touching or getting into During the cannonading, several British mer- 
scrapes ” chantmen crept out of the Quarantine Mole, set 

Steadily and rapidly did the great guns of the | their sails and escaped, their crews full of thank- 
Mole answer, the cliffs that overhung the Bay of | fulness todoso ‘The outrage on the flag of truce 
Odessa echoed their booming with a thousand re- | was severely punished, for a vast amount of Russian 
verberations , and, in the course of an hour, the | property, but chiefly that of the government, was 
French steamer Vauban came out towards the | destroyed Though completely in our power, and 
greater ships of both fleets, on fire from the effects | at our mercy, the town and the neutral shipping 
of red-hot shot, and seriously riddled in several | were spared as much as possible 
places The flames were got under, and once| Some of our steamers were injured by shot, but 
more she steamed into her place in the fiery circle | our loss was only one Bntish seaman killed and 
that poured death and destruction into Odessa | eight or nine wounded—none of them geverely. 
For a time the fire from the attacking squadron, | Another account says that the Zerrzble had two 
which was terrific, failed to silence that from the | men killed and five wounded, the Retributior 
seventy embrasures of the Mole, at length, the | three, and the Sampson five 
Russian cannonade became slow, though persistent The Ze rzble fired red-hot shot from her ten 
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BOMBARDMENT OF ODESSA 


Oaessa. } 





, inch guns, and it was through her cannonade that 
the shipping was set on fire and that the magazine 
was blown up She was closer in shore than any 
of the other vessels The burning of the shipping 
occupied forty-eight hours A large Russian frigate 
that lay among them was blown up when the flames 
reached her powder-room 

At five, the admiral signalled the squadron to 
return to the anchorage from whence the crews of 
the lme-of-battle ships had been eager spectators of 


THE ZERRIBLE. 


Of 


As the Zerrzble had distinguished herself most in 
this action, she was received with all honours as she 
passed through the flect, and was loudly cheered as 
she steamed on her way to the Bosphorus “She 
has suffered much in her personal appearance,” 
says a print of the day, “her paddle-boxes are a 
good deal knocked about, and she has twelve shots 
in her hull Captain McCleverty remained on a 


paddle-box all the time, and narrowly escaped a 
bullet ” 








AN 


this bombardment, the first that had taken place ' 


since Lord Exmouth’s retributive visit to Algiers 
The guns of the Avethusa destroyed a Russian 


INCIDENT’ IN IHE ALLACK ON 
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BOMARSUND 


It was the Empress Catherine II , who, after the 
Peace of Jassy and the ccssion of Bessarabia to 
ever-encroaching Russia, fixed upon this place— 


barrack at a short distance from Odessa, on the; then called Khodja-bey, and consisting of only a 


sea-coast, and blew up its magazine 
vessels which remained out of the action had sent 
a rocket-boat for firing twenty-four-pound rockets , 
and these dreadful missiles, as they rushed roaring 
through the aur, caused terrible destruction where- 
ever they passed The dockyard was the chief 
point to which they were launched When the 
Imperial Mole was destroyed, and its magazine 
blown up, the fleet gave three cheers, the French 
commencing ® 
The Russian losses we never ascertained. 


Each of the } few houses—as a future sea emporium 


Many regiments were employed in the con- 
struction of those public works which our guns 
destroyed 

The Emperor Alexander followed up the views 
of Catherine , and in 1804 an ents cpot was estab 
lished at Odessa, a name Italianised from Odessus, 
that first bestowed upon it by her : 

After the bombardment of Odessa, the fleets 
left that part of the coast to cruise before Sebas- 
topol. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


BOMBARDMENT OF 


THOUGH our army yet lay imactive in its camp at 
Varna, elsewhcre the war was being waged with 
varying success Our war stcamer, the Zier, ran 
ashore near Odessa, twenty days after the bom- 
bardmcnt of that place, and was destroyed by the 
Russians, who took 200 of her crew prisoners On 
the 17th of May, Silistria was besieged, but the 
Turks compelled the Russians to raise the block- 
ade, and drove them across the Danube Again 
they defeated the Russians at Giurgevo , but on 
the 30th of July they lost the battle of Bayazid in 
Armenia, and hac; 2,000 men slain In the pre- 
ccding month, IL M steamcrs, the “zrebrand and 
Fury, under Captain Parker, each carrying six 
heavy guns, utterly destroyed the Russian batteries 
at the Sulina mouth of the Danube, near the 
Bessarabian villuye of the same name 

The Quecn came to visit the fleet destined for 
the Baltic before its departure, and loud indeed 
were the checrs thut greeted her , and equally loud 
and hearty were those that rang over the water, 
“when,” to quote a spirited journahst, “Sir 
Charles Napier, ‘ Fighting Charlie,’ came forward 
on the poop to bow his acknowledgments for the 
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On the 28th, the Budddog, a six-gun steamer, 
brought to him the important intelligence thatewar 
had been declared, and naturally the thoughts of 
all in the fleet were turned to the attack on Gron 
stadt, but during all his operations in the Baltic, 
| the admiral was hampered and cmppled by the 
timidity, or worse, of the ministry in London He 
did not foresee that such would be the case, and 





on receiving the tidings brought by the Bud/dog, he 
issued the following highly characteristic address 
by signal to his fleet — 

“Lads, war 1s declared! We are to meet a 
bold and numcrous encmy Should they offer us 
battle, you know how to dispose of them Should 
they remain in port, we must try to get at them 
Success depends upon the quickness and precision 
of your fire ads, sharpcn your cutlasses, and the 
day is your own!” 

‘This address elicited reiterated cheers from the 
ciew of the Duke of Wellington, 131 guns, which 
carried the flag of the admural, or “Old Charley,” 
as the sailors loved to call him 

Admiral Plumndge, however, had the honour of 
seizing the first prizes taken during the war Five 


shouts of the thousands of spectators whose boats | Russian vessels, with their cargoes, were taken by 
swarmed round the ship which bore the fortunes of ; his squadron, and the total value of the prizes 
Britain In a fortnight, our admiral promised us | taken im the Baltic, by the 29th of April, amounted 
that he would be in Cronstadt or in heaven, and | to £80,000 By that time, Napier had sealed up 
we all cheered our hearts out in honour of the | all the ports there, as effectually as the winter ice 
brave old sailor who was going forth conquering and | had done One squadron hovered in sight of 
to conquer, though the ships that sailed under Napier ; Windau, Liebau, and Polangen, in the Gulf of 
to the Baltic are now as much things of the past as if Livonia, another was in the Gulf of Riga, 


they had belonged to the days of trremes ” 

Lhe first division of our Baltic fleet-—a fleet such 
as even Nelson had never dreamed of—under Sir 
Charles Napicr, sailed from Spithead on the 1rth 
of March ‘Lhe second division followed on the 
16th In that month, the totil strength of our 
naval force in the North Sca amounted to twelve 
line-of-battle ships, of which nine were screws and 
three suling vessels, with sixteen frigates and 
corvettes, of which nine were screws and seven 
paddle-wheeled steamers, making a total of twenty- 
eight ships, armed with 1,363 guns, their horse- 
power being 9,810, and their men 14,015 in num- 
ber On‘the 20th of Apnil, the admiral, in the 
Valorous, was at Copenhagen, and we are told 
that “the Danes were ‘excessively pleased with him 
for taking off his hat on landing ” 





| effectually blockading that port, a third kept 
watch and ward at the mouth of the Gulf of 
Finland =‘ Thus, 1t was impossible for any Russian 
ship to break the strict blockade established over 


all the native ports, without having to run the 


gauntlet through the whole British fleet, with the 
chance of being taken after all by that of France 
at the mouth of the Baltic 

The total strength of the Russian fleet in that 
sea was supposed to be, at least, thirty sail of the 


| line, and to meet it, if 1t came forth to battle, Sir 


Charles Napier had, ere long, an equal number of 
first-class war vessels, and twenty smaller, carrying 
2,393 guns and 32,114 seamen and marines, per- 
haps the most powerful fleet ever assembled in one 
sea e 

During the naval campaign in the Biltic, Ad- 
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miral Plumridge destroyed the dockyards at Ulea- 
horg and Brahestad, in the upper part of the 
Gulf of Finland, giving to the flames 28,000 barrels 
of tar, and taking several of the gun-boats which 
had been built to oppose us 

When the French ficet, under Admiral Parseval 
Deschenes, came into the Baltic, the united arma- 
ments amounted to 54 sail, manned by 29,150 
officers and men An advance was then confidently 
expgcted on Cronstadt , but the evil influences at 
home proved too strong, and none was ever made, 
beyond the appearance of the fleets 1n line of battle 
before that place on the 29th of June 

In June, the Anglo-French forces appeared off 
the fortress of Bomarsund, in the isle of Aland, the 
chief of that singular group, which gives its name 
to the little archipelago, at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, and which consists of sixty 
isles, inhabited by Swedes, and two hundred that 
are merely desert rocks Besides the great Russian 
fortress, which 1s in Sund parish, the only other 
remarkable place in Aland, 1s Castelholm, situated 
on an insular rock of red granite at the extremity 
of a tongue of land, the ruinous chateau in which 
Enc XIV, son of Gustavus Vasa, was imprisoned 
in 1634 Formerly the Aland Isles had kings of 
their own, but in 1809, they were all ceded to 
Russia, to the fleets of which their safe and com- 
modious harbours afforded excellent anchorage and 
shelter, when watching the Lake of Malar and the 
Swedish coasting trade 

When the main body of the united flect menaced 
Cronstadt, a squadron made its way through the 
narrow waters of the Aland Isles, and bombarded 
Bomarsund, which was rapidly advancing to a state 
of strength, that would have made it another Sebas- 
topol in the Baltic Sea 

On the 21st of June it was assailed by the Heck/a, 
Captain Hall, the Valorous, Buckle, and the Oda, 
Captain Scott, paddle steamers, which approached 
the place by the difficult southerly passage At five 
pm the first-named vessel opened a cannonade, 
and the conflict soon became general ‘The ships 
moved in a circle, pitching in their shot of ninety- 
six pounds weight, and one hundred pound shells, 
with congreve rockets, which set the barracks and 
other buildings in flames 

About six o’clock, a small battery placed on the 
skirt of a dark pine wood, mounting six horse- 
artillery guns, supported by a body of sharpshooters, 
opened a hot fire upon the steamers, the cannon 
of which responded with terrible effect Several 
bombs fell close in front of this battery, which 
upon two occasions, was deserted by its gunners 
in consequence, the explosion of the one hundred 
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pound shells occasioned a crash so dreadful , but 
fresh men always rushed to the guns with incredible 
ardour and resolution, while the riflemen maintained 
a constant, but very ineffective fire 

A bomb with a burning fuzee fell upon the deck 
of the Heckla, but a young midshipman named 
Lucas, with the greatest coolness and courage, 
lifted it up and flung it overboard, and it sunk 
hissing into the sea_ By seven o’clock, the battery 
was deserted The forts continued to fire, but 
their shot fell short of the shipping 

By ten at night the principal fortress was on fire, 
and the event was hailed by three cheers froin the 
squadron, at the same moment, a mighty bomb 
from the Vadorous fell through its roof and exploded 
On this, Captain Hall threw out the signal, “ Well 
done, Valorous /’ 

At one in the morning of the 22nd, the British 
ceased fring, weighed anchor, and steamed slowly 
through the western Rinne on their return to join 
the admual One man on board the Heck/a and 
two on board the Odi were wounded, but none 
were killed 

On the 26th and 27th the place was bom- 
barded again, ard the fortifications were half 
destroyed, many of the garrison were slain, while 
our loss was small 

Leaving Cronstadt, the flect appeared before 
Bomarsund a third time, in August, when the great 
and final attack was made ‘The fortress still con- 
sisted of a main-work flanked by high round towers 
of massive red gramite, built ninc feet thick, the 
stones being beautifully cut These towers, which 
occupied very lofty situations, were each siaty yards 
in diameter, each had twenty-four guns—18, 24, 
and 32-pounders—and each was roofed with non 
A semicirculai, or halfmoon battery, the base of 
which was almost washed by the water, had ninety- 
two guns run through a double row of square port- 
holes, and woiked in casemates, capable of con- 
taining 3,000 men ‘The place had a complete 
garrison under General Bodisco, it mounted 180 
pieces of cannon, and was stored with provisions 
for two years 

With the fleet were now a combined force of 
11,000 French and 1,000 British troops, brought 
in ships from Calais The latter were undcr the 
command of Colonel Jones, of the East India 
Company’s College at Chatham, a veteran of the 
expedition to Walcheren and of the Peninsular wur 
The former were commanded by General Louis 
Baraguay-d’Hilliers, Marshal of France, a sur- 
vivor of the terrible battle of Moskowa, and of the 
retreat from Russia 

When this third expedition visited Bomarsund, 
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the Aland summer was at its height, and all on 
board the fleet were impressed by the beauty of the 
woods of beech and alder, hazel, silver birch, and 
dark pine, by the cosy farm-houses of the thrifty 
Swedes, the whirling windmills, and the purity of 
the deep-blue water that sparkled among the rocky 
isles 

The troops landed in two divisions on a misty 
morning on the north and south in Sund parish, 
and seized the most important points of communi- 
cation, forming a complete line of investment, with 
their flanks resting on the sea The French disem- 
barked at Tranvik Bay, near the islet of Oon, 
four miles south of the harbour , and the British in 
a pretty cove near Hulta After some preliminary 
skirmishing, by daybreak on the 13th of August, 
the former got thcir guns into position, and fired the 
first cannon-shot from the landward , but their metal 
being only sixteen-pounders, they failed to make 
any breach ‘They had four mortars only, but these 
damaged the roof of the principal fort, in front of 
which che French sailing line of-battle ship of Ad- 
miral Parseval Deschenes, the /nffexsble, of go 
guns, with four British vessels, the Ldinburgh, 
carrying the flag of Admiral Chads , the Blenheim, 
the Z/ogue, and the jax, all of 60 guns and 
screw-propclling power, took up a position , while 
a flying squadron of steamers among the islets, 
made the investment as complete by sea as it was 
by land 

So heavy was the cannonade, that the officer 
commanding in Fort ‘Tsu pulled down the Russian 
Cross and hoisted a white flag in its place ‘The 
terms of capitulation offcred him were declined, so 
again the firing was resumed 

On the morning of the 14th, Lieutenants Gigot 
and Gibon, of the Irench line, at the head of a 
body of volunteers, stormed the tower The com- 
mandant of it was bayoneted in the conflict, 
thirty-two of his men were taken prisoners, the rest 
escaped, and then the place was pillaged by the 
British 

Nearly the whole of the previous mght the 
principal fort cannonaded a mud battery, armed 
with only a ten-inch mortar, and all the while 
amid the roar of cannon from ships and shore, was 
heard the musketry fire of the French Chasseurs 
On the afternoon of the 14th the enemy sprang a 
mine under the captured Fort Tsu, inte which, 
since its capture, they had been finng from the 
main fortress, and by this unexpected explosion 
many Frehch soldiers perished 

The same evening saw our breaching guns, 
consisting of three thirty-two-pounders and four 
howitzers, within 750 yards of the tower called the 
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Nortike , and by dawn their booming pealed over 
the sea and the echoing isles, as shot after shot wept 
crashing into the granite front of the great round 
tower, rending and tearing its solid masonry, and 
throwing showers of dangerous splinters in every 
direction Every bullet told with ternble effect 
The Russians fired bnskly in reply, and by one of 
their shots, Mr Wrottesley, of the Royal Engineers, 
fell mortally wounded, and expired as he was being 
borne to the rear out of range 

A breach was soon made by the guns of Com- 
modore Preedy, of the British navy, though his 
sailors by over exertion became quite exhausted 
Their places, however, were well supphed by the 
Royal Marine Artillery, and soon the breach 
was reporte@ practicable, but ere an assaulting 
force could be detailed, the white flag was hoisted 
on the Nortike, in token of surrender, and 120 
grey-coated Russian soldiers came forth, looking 
pale, famished, and crest-fallen 

Thus fell the towers which were the outworks 
of the main fortification, which the block-ships with 
their enormous guns pounded at leisure, at the 
distance of three thousand yards, throwing their 
shot within the long barrack which formed a por- 
tion of the place So great was the roar of cannon 
now, that many of our officers and men were deaf 
for days after, but once more the white flag 
appeared, in token that the Governor of Aland, 
General Bodisco, was about to surrender in person 

“We anchored at half-past nine o'clock,” wrote 
an Officer of the steam-frigate Leopard, which 
carried the flag of Admiral Plumndge, “and beat 
to quarters at forty minutes past nine The ad 
miral now came down to the main-deck, and made 
a short speech to the men, who all fought in 
nothing but their trousers and a sleeveless flannel 
Fire! and a broadside from the ship went slap into 
the devoted fort .A few trees intervened between 
us, so we could only see the roof” 

The Leopard, he tells us, threw in a ternble fire 
of shells from her six main-deck guns, which were 
32, 68, and 84-pounders She received twelve 
shots in return through her hull, and came out of 
the action with her main-top-mast shot away, she 
had two shot-holes in her funnel, through which 
the smoke was rolling half-way up 

Soon after the appearance of the white flag, 
which caused an immediate cessation of finng, 
General Baraguay d’Hilhers, a venerable-lookin, 
officer, with flowing, silvery hair, General Niel, and 
Brigadier Jones, with the admiral, repaired to the 
gate, and courteously received the Russian General 
Bodisco, who marched out at the head of 2,300 
men, chiefly of the Finland Regiment, or roth oi 
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the Imperal Line. Most of these men were 
native-born Finns, but among them were several 
cofivicts destined for Siberia, and these had to be 
separated from the rest 








| sterling, in silver roubles, was found in the military 


chest. 

Thus fell these once formidable defences of the 
Aland Isles the Boomar battered to pieces, the 

Among the prisoners was a tall and stately- | Nortike breached, and the Tsu Tower rent by the 
looking Pole, wearing a decoration, and who—as | exploded mine The former was undermined and 
if disdaining the company amid which he found | _ destroyed on the znd of September By six suc- 
himself—marched alone to the beach, when, at. cessive shocks, it was ultimately lifted up bodily, 
five next morning, all that were taken were placed | -and thrown in ten thousind fragments over the 
on board H MS. Hannibal, the officers requested ,isle Prior to this, the place had been pillaged by 
and Gbtained permission to write farewell letters | the land and sea forces, and everything of value 


to their friends in Russia, as they had prospect of, ' was carried away 


perhaps, a long captivity before them 
They were also permitted to bring their wives 
and families with them. About fifteen thousand 


The Allied losses were only 53 killed and 86 
wounded, but those of the Russians were esti- 
mated at 600 men killed alone 
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Dvurinc the hot and breathless months of the 
Bulgarian summer, our splendid army lay inactive 
and literally rotting at Varna, as if only waiting for 
winter to commence the ternble game of war in 
hardy Russia, the land of ice and snow, and whose 
emperor boasted that her two greatest generals 
were January and February Cholera decimated 
the army, and hundreds of brave fellows who had 
left the shores of Bntain high in hope and the 
strength of manhood, found their graves in the 
beautiful valley of Aladyn, or on the hills that over- 
look the bleak and white-washed walls of Varna 
The 7th, 23rd, and 88th Regiments, and all the 
mfantry generally, suffered severely, except the 
Highland battalions, whose peculiar costume, by 
its warmth round the loins, is a species of safe- 
guard against cholera 

The Inniskillings and 5th Dragoon Guards were 
reduced almost to skeletons, and few of our 
cavalry corps could muster more than 250 swords 
Murmurs, not loud, but deep, were heard im the 
camp, where every heart burned to mect the enemy, 
and with joy the army quitted Varna and the 
Valley of the Plague on the sth of September, 
and the 14th of the same month saw it landing in 
the Cnmea, near the Lake of Kamushlu, some 
mules north of the Bulganak River, at a place where 
the beach was overhung by cliffs a hundred feet in 
height. 

This great event took place on the anniversary 
of the death of the Duke of Wellington 

Save a boat-load of Zouaves being run down by 
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a steam-transport, there was no accident The 
morning was fine, and the surface of the Euxine 
was smooth as a mirror The whole of the troops 
of the light division were first in the boats, in 
matching order, with sixty rounds per man, each 
sat with his musket between his knees, packed 
close , the seamen with their oars out in the row- 
locks, all silent—all motionless and all awaiting 
the signal 

It was given, and a gleam seemcd to piss over 
the burnished arms as the oars fell plashing into 
the water, and the whole line of boats, a mle in 
length, shot off from the fleet At half-past eight, the 
first boat, which belonged to the 47z/anaa, landed 
her detachment Standing mid-leg in the water, 
the seamen assisted the troops in getting ashore, 
and rapidly Guardsmen and Linesmen, Fusiliers 
and Highlanders, Rifles, Lancers and Hussars, 
were seen forming by regiments on the beach 

Under Marshal St Arnaud and General Can- 
robert, the French were landing elsewhere, and 
ere long more than 60,000 men were under the 
colours, in Crim-Tartary—of old, the Isle of Kaffa 
Our army was without baggage, and everything that 
might hinder an advance, thus it bivouacked on 
the bare ground, on the mght of the 14th of Sep- 
tember The drenching rain came down 1 torrents, 
and the meagre uniforms, the blankets and great 
coats, speedily became soaked and sodden , “put all 
ranks suffered alike, and the Duke of Cambnidge 
strove to sleep amid his staff, with his head pro- 
tected from the plashing wet by a little tilt-cart; 
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but the effects of this endurance were speedily seen 
in the men of our young, and, as yet, untried army. 

Some of our regiments took their ground on a 
nll which rose near the landing-place, where they 
formed contiguous close columns of battalions, and 
these were still posted when the evening of the 
14th closed. ‘ But,” says one who was present, 
“what were those long strings of soldiery now 
Deginning to come down the hill-side and wind 
their way back to the beach? An‘ what were those 
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learned nothing in the mode of conducting war 
since the days of Waterloo 

The British contingent, under Lord Raglan, cOn- 
sisted of 26,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry with 60 
pieces of cannon, divided into five divisions of foot 
and one of horse , the French mustered 30,000 ; 
and the Turks some 7,000 bayonets ‘The numbers 
as given by Dr Russell, are 27,000 British, 23,000 
French , and of the Russians, 33,000 or 34,000 IN 
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white burdens carried horizontally by the men? 
Alreacdy—already on this same day! Yes, sickness 
still clung to the army Of those who only this 
morning ascended the hill with seeming alacrity, 
many now came down thus sadly borne by their com- 
rades. They were carried on ambulance stretchers, 
and a blanket was over them Those whose faces 
remaied uncovered were still alive Those whose 
faces had been covered by their blankets were dead 
Near the foot of the hill the men began to dig 
graves ” 

Ard thus grimly was our war in the Crimea in- 
augurated by suffering and sudden death The 
red-tapeism and ignorance of the authorities in 
London had much to do with all this, for we had 


The Duke of Cambridge led the 1st division, 
which was composed of the Grenadier, Coldstream, 
and Scots Fusiler Guards, with Sir Colin Camp- 
bell’s Highland bngade—the Black Watch, the 
Cameron and Sutherland Highlanders , hence it was 
deemed the corps déiite of the army The Earl of 
Lucan, who 1 his youth had served as a volunteer 
with the Russians, under Marshal Diebitch, in the 
campaigns against the Turks, led our slender divi- 
sion of cavalry—those splendid dragoons who 
were yet to be covered with glory by their charge 
through the Valley of Death 

The Quartermaster-General was Sir Richard 
Airey, K CB, an officer who, from the first, had 
seen the necessity for procunng the means of 
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transport, and whose aide-de-camp, when explonng, 
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‘trying march for the men debihtated by the Bul- 


as® the armies were advancing, was fortunate | garian summer and by confinement on board ship. 


enough to come upon a Russian convoy, consisting 
of eighty wagons of flour, all of which he captured, 
and put their escort to rout. 

It was on the morning of the 1ogth, that the 
march towards the enemy began, and our troops 
quitted ground that was perilous, for had the 
Russians come suddenly upon them, a battle must 
have een fought with our rear to the cliffs, where 





Towards the termination of our move to-day, there- 
fore, they fell out, exhausted, in large numbers.” 
Yet in many corps the bands were playing, and 
the Highland war-pipes swelled upon the ear at 
times The colours were all uncased and flying 
upon the hght breeze that came from the blue 
Euxine, from whence, high into the cloudless sky, 
ascended the smoke of the steam-fleet, which came 
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the Euxme rolled a hundred feet below, and where 
there could be no retreating , but as St. Arnaud 
and his Frenchmen had assumed the honour of 
holding the right wing, they were permitted to keep 
it; the risk to them was thus greater, as in the ad- 
vance the sea was always on their flank 

It was known that the enemy was somewhere in 
front, and every heart was full of expectation when 
the march began The 11th Hussars and 14th 
Light Dragoons, under Lord Cardigan, formed the 
advanced guard In their rear moved a body of 
the dark green Rifles in extended order 

After a two hours’ halt, “we proceeded a dis- 
tance of about teA miles further,” says a surgeon 
of the Guards in his pubbshed diary, “rather a 
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moving 1n unison with the army, far away on the 
right flank of the French 

But the music died away, and the spint of the 
men seemed to sink as the hot and breathless day 
wore on The Foot Guards seemed to suffer most 
from heat and thirst Jackets were torn open, 
stocks and bearskins were cast aside Many were 
seen by the wayside, speechless, choking, and wnith- 
Ing in agony At last was reached the Bulganak 
River, where the troops were to bivouac for the 
night. The moment they came in sight of the cool 
stream that mppled between its green banks, and 
beautiful groves of olive and pomegranate trees, the 
troops burst from their ranks with shouts, and rushed 
forward to slake their burning and agonising thirst 
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“In one brigade a stronger governance was main- 
tained,” says Kinglake in his “Invasion of the 
Crimea.” ‘Sir Colin Campbell would not allow 
even the rage of thirst to loosen the high discipline 
of his splendid Highland regiments. He halted 
them a little before they reached the stream, and 
so ordered it, that by being saved from the con- 
fusion that would have been wrought by their own 
wild haste, they gained in comfort, and knew that 
they were the gainers When men toil in organised 
masses, they owe what well-being they have to wise 
and firm commanders ” 

There, by the Bulganak, the troops bivouacked 
for the mght 

On the eventful 20th, at four in the morning, 
while darkness reigned on land and sea, and the 
dew lay deep on everything, the troops got under 
arms, and after: waiting till nine o’clock, to enable 
the generals to reconnoitre, the Allies were in full 
march once more, to force the Russians from their 
position on the heights of Alma 

The day proved bright and sunny, and a five 
miles’ march brought the Allies in sight of the in- 
trenched position of the enemy High on the 
southern bank of the Alma, a river which nises on 
the western slope of the Chatyrdagh Mountain, 
is a ridge of picturesque rocks, which terminate 
in a cliff that overhangs the Euxine In the ravines 
of those rocks grew groves of turpentine and other 
trees, many of which had been felled to form abatis 
to encumber the advance of our troops Along 
that ridge, two miles in length, were formed the 
lines of the Russians, and by the aid of field-glasses, 
their flat caps or spike-helmets, their grey-coated 
masses and glittering bayonets, could be discerned 
as the allied columns came on 

The cliff above the sea is lofty and precipitous , 
at its foot, sloping towards the river on one side, 
were extensive vineyards About two mules from 
the mouth of the Alma was situated the Tartar 
village of Bourliouk, where a small bridge of wood 
crossed the stream This village was set on fire by 
the Russians as we came on 

Their position was certainly one of vast strength 
Deep trenches had been dug im the slope of the 
rocky ridge, and behind these were ranged their 
dense battalions of infantry Redoubts and breast- 
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large redoubt had been commenced, but was un- + 
finished on the day of the battle The brokun 
ground sloping towards the nver was occupied by 
swarms of nflemen, who were ambushed among 
the green vineyards and thick leafy plantations in 
the deep ravines 

Thus situated, in one of the strongest natural 
positions ever occupied by an army, their left 
resting on a range of lofty cliffs scarcely accessible 
to the most active pedestrians, their line stretc‘ung 
across a range of hills strongly fortified, their nght 
occupying, as we have said, a lofty eminence, the 
Russians confidently anticipated that the invaders, 
if not fully routed, would be completely checked 
until the arnval in the Crimea of more impenal 
troops , and, as a proof of thus, in a letter to the 
emperor, a copy of which was found 1n his carnage 
after the battle, Prince Mentschikoff expressed his 
assurance of being able to hold the heights of the 
Alma against all comers for at least three weeks 

In the heart of the great column of Kazan 
infantry on the Kourgane Hull was bore the holy 
image of St Sergius, to ensure victory, and 1n their 
rear were trains of carriages full of beautifully- 
dressed ladies from Sebastopol and Bagtche-Serai, 
“the Seraglio of Gardens,” waiting, in a flutter of 
excitement, to see the defeat of “ the island curs,” 
as they termed the British, whom, curiously enough, 
they believed to be seamen dressed up in red 
coats, and incapable of withstanding the soldiery 
of “ Holy Mother Russia ” 

A pecuhar fragrance filled the morning air It 
came from the leaves of a little aromatic herb 
(which there grows wild in vast quantities), when 
bruised by the feet of the marching columns, or the 
wheels of the field-artillery , and many places were 
covered by orange-coloured crocuses, growing thick 
as buttercups 1n the fields at home 

At last, the enemy were in front, and after forty 
years of peace, the great nations of Europe were 
once more meeting for battle ! 

It was during a pause before the engagement 
that, as Kinglake tells us, Sir Colin Campbell, in 
his grave, quiet way, said to one of his officers, 
“*This will be a good time for the men to get 
loose half their cartridges’ And when the com- 
mand travelled along the ranks of the Highlanders 


works had been thrown up, and on the Kourgane it lit up the faces of the men, one after another, 
Hill, 600 feet above the Alma, to protect his nght, , assuring them that now, at length, and after long 
Mentschikoff had constructed an enormous tn-' expectance, they indeed would go into action 
angular battery, mounted with heavy cannon and They began obeying the order, and with becommg 
twenty-four-pound howitzers joy, for they came of a warlike race ; yet not with- 
The ascent to this battery was commanded by _ out emotions of a grave kind, for they were young 
three others, mounting twenty-five guns On the | soldiers, and new to battle ” Q 
left of this position, crowning the high sea-cliff, a | At half-past twelve the French steamers began 
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to shell the heights from the seaward, and for about 
an hour and a half did much execution, while the 
Russians replied by a very inefficient fire One 
shell fell neatly into an ambuscade which they had 
prepared for the advancing French, and when the 
smoke of its explosion cleared away, the prostrate 
forms of many mangled nflemen attested how 
severely it had done its work At length the 
enemy fell back from the cliffs, and confined their 
efforts to the defence of the gullies beyond the fire 
of the steamers 

Meanwhile, the alligd generals, one of whom— 
St Arnaud—had taken the field 1n an almost 
dying condition, were steadily arranging their plan 
of attack The extreme right of their line was 
composed entirely of the French troops—Zouaves, 
fresh from Algeria—and to them was assigned the 
task of scaling the cliffs and turning the enemy’s 
left. 

Sir De Lacy Evans, with the 2nd Division, formed 
of the 30th, 55th, 41st, 47th, and 49th Regiments, 
occupied the nght of the British line, and joined 
the French left 

The left of our position was assigned to Sir 
George Brown’s light division, composed of the 
7th, 19th, 23rd, 33rd, 77th, and 88th Regiments, 
supported by that of the Duke of Cambridge, com- 
posed of the Guards and Highlanders 

The 3rd Division, under Sir Richard England, 
composed of the 38th, soth, rst Royal Scots, 4th, 
44th, 28th, and 63rd, supported General Evans , 
while the 4th Division, consisting of the 2oth, 21st, 
63rd, 57th and the 1st battalion Rifle Bngade, with 
our small force of cavalry, formed a reserve to 
oppose a cloud of Cossacks who threatened our 
rear 

The French commenced the attack, and during 
their operations our infantry lay down—but in 
order of battle—under the enemy’s fire Through 
the Alma they dashed against the steep cliffs, under 
a terrific shower of round shot, grape, and musketry, 
which involved the whole face of the heights with 
clouds of white smoke, streaked with flashes of red 
fire, rousing the echoes 1n every hollow and ravine, 
and up they swarmed in yelling and impetuous 
masses 

The fierce httle Zouaves, fresh from conquests in 
Africa—in their blue jackets, red breeches, and 
turbans—though hundreds fell on every hand, were 
seen to scale the heights at the point of the bayonet, 
and then, forming in two lines, to rush on the 
astonished Russians, whose general, being thus 
outflanked where he least expected, by having the 
cliffs carried, sought, but in vain, to change his 
front, and hurl back the French from the position 
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they had won so speedily, so bravely, and with — 
such awful loss Pa 

The Russians in that quarter now fell back on 
the main army, but not without leaving hundreds 
of dead nflemen to attest the prowess of their 
antagonists 

The British infantry advanced into action at 
half past one o’clock The order flew along the 
line like lightning, for 1t was borne by the fiery and 
gallant Nolan In the centre of our position was 
the still flaming village of Bourliouk, from the full 
stackyards of which smoke rose high into the aur 

To the nght of it two regiments of Adams’s 
brigade, the 41st Welsh (so called since 1831) and 
the 49th, or Hertfordshire, crossed the Alma by a 
deep and perilous ford, under a galling fire from 
the Russian Muinie Riflemen, who were ambushed 
among the vineyards on the opposite bank The 
remainder, under Major-General Pennefather, 
crossed on the left of Bourliouk, and rapidly forming 
beyond it, the whole of Evans's division found 
itself engaged in a close and murderous strife 

“The first man killed,” says Russell, “was a 
drummer, who was carrying a litter, and who was 
struck by a round shot, which bounded slowly 
along the road and hit him, with a peculiar 
squashing sound, on the hip _ He fell, broken in 
two, and never moved again” 

On the extreme left of the British advance the 
light division, under Sir George Brown, a Pen- 
insular veteran, who had carned the colours of the 
43rd at Copenhagen, and been wounded at Tala- 
vera, crossed the stream in their immediate front 
Above them rose the rugged and precipitous banks, 
which were so steep in some places, that one of our 
officers, when 1n the act of climbing, had his spinal 
column traversed by a ball, fired downwards from 
the Russian ranks above’ The thick vineyards, 
with their intertwisted branches and tendrils, and 
the abatis of felled trees, partially obstructed the 
advance of our splendid hght division , but nothing 
could surpass the coolness and resolution of the 
Royal and Welsh Fusiliers, of the 33rd, 19th, 77th, 
and Connaught Rangers, as they swept forward 
under the volleying fire, pausing only at times to 
snatch at bunches of the delicious Crimean grapes, 
to quench their burning thirst 

Like hail the Minie balls were showered upon 
them. On every hand our men were falling fast ; 
caps and epaulets, ears and fingers, were torn off, 
loud hurrahs mingled with the shrieks of the 
wounded , and cnes of “ Forward! on—on— 
forward!” and on their officers led them, waving 
their swords in front : 

‘Forward, the Welsh Fusiliers!” “On, Nine- 
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teenth!” ‘“ On, Seventy-seventh!” ‘Well done, | bullets, and sank to rise no more 


SIR GEORGE BROWN, 
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On crossed 


Foghty-eighth '” Such were the shouts that rung: muskets and dripping stretchers vast numbers of 


on every side as the scarlet tide pressed upward, 
and too often with “‘ the death-cry drowning in the 
battle’s roar” The light division swept on with 
such impetuosity, that it carried with it the whole 
95th Regiment, which belonged to the second corps 

They formed line beyond the broken ground 
rapidly and magnificently, and threw their steady 
fire into the strong redoubts Fast fell the dead, 
and faster still the wounded , and now commenced 
that most memorable up-hill charge by which we 
ultimately won the Alma 

Though half seen, half lost at times, old Sir 
George Brown was conspicuous on a grey horse at 
the head of his division A sheet of lead tore 
through the Royal Fusiliers led by Lacy Yeo , they 
wavered for a moment—but a moment only—and, 
reforming, continued to advance By the same 
fire were the Welsh Fusiliers decimated , and here 
we cannot do better than quote a well-written 
letter by one of the corporals named Harwood 

“The 23rd was in the light division, covered by 
two companies of the Rifle Bngade We crossed 
a vineyard, and were led by Colonel Chester 
through the river, the opposite bank of which was 
very steep The brave colonel went with us—we 
all shared alike, and as we clambered out, the 
enemy gave us a fierce fire, the cannon belching 
forth murderous volleys of grape and round shot, 
while musket-balls fell thick as hail The men fell 
dead and wounded before me and at my side 
They fell in every direction , yet, mechanically, I 
pressed onward, untouched Up the hill we went 
with the Rifles, and half-way up the heights we 
reached the cannons’ mouths, which were planted 
on the entrenchment Our regiment was about to 
cross the stockade into the enemy’s position, when 
the commands were given, ‘ Cease firing—retire !’ 
because we were in danger of firing on the French 
Our colonel rushed in front of us, shouting, ‘ No, 
no !—on, lads, on!’ He fell with the word on his 
lips, and never spoke or raised his head again” 
“He lay dead,” says Russell, “with a scornful 
frown, his sword clutched in the death-grasp” His 
horse was also killed 

Relief after relief was shot down under the 
colours of the 7th , one was lost for a time, but was 
found safe among the Royal Welsh Under the 
colours of the latter, Lieutenant Anstruther (son of 
Sir R Anstruther, of Balcaskie) fell dead , but 1t was 
snatched from his hand by a private named Lewis, 
who bore it waving towards the Great Redoubt 

Many of the wounded when hmping or crawl- 
ing to the rear, were again struck by Russian 


officers and men were borne, reeking in blood, to 
the nver’s edge for shelter But still the human 
tide rolled up the hill, for nothing could withstand 
our glorious infantry While mn the act of crying, 
“ Flurrah for the Royal Welsh! I shall remember 
you!” old Sir George Brown fell, amid a cloud of 
smoke and dust He was supposed to be slain, 
an idea which for an instant paralysed the advance, 
but, springing to his feet, he once more led the 
charge, and, dashing onward, entered the Great 
Redoubt at the head of a mingled tide composed 
of the men of several regiments, rec kless of the fire 
that torg through them from grey-coated masses in 
front 

A nfleman called Hugh Hannan assisted the 
general to remount, and under the murderous fire 
that was breaking the regiment to fragments, coolly 
saluted him, and said, “Are your stirrups the 
right length, sir?” 

The flashing bayonets were lowered—man seemed 
to seek man, and the dead and dying were heaped 
over each other, trampled on, and smothered in 
blood 

The mélée in the Great Redoubt was a most 
dreadful one, goo of our men and officers had 
now fallen in it and all up the rocky slope that 
led thereto The colours of the Royal Welsh were 
flying above it, yet the victory was not won 

The British officers were evidently picked out by 
the Russians, their dress being easily remarked, 
while on the other hand, the uniform of the Russian 
officers so closely resembled that of the men, as to 
be almost undistinguishable, some small stars on 
the coat being the only distinction between them. 
Descending from the higher hills, a mighty column 
of Russian infantry, bearing with it the image of 
St Sergius, a solemn trust, given by the Bishop of 
Moscow, and which had been borne 1n the wars of 
Alexis, of Peter the Great, and Alexander I, came 
rushing on now, with the miraculous assurance of 
victory 

They followed up a withering volley with a 
powerful bayonet charge Then our troops at the 
redoubt, exhausted by their toilsome up-hill charge, 
began to waver and fall back before the yelling 
Russian hordes, who had a perfect belief in their 
own invincibility, and who barbarously bayoneted 
all our wounded as they came on, after deploying 
into line 

This temporary repulse proved ternbly fatal to 
the Welsh Fusiliers, who lost nine of their officers, 
and to the 33rd, among whom no less than nine- 
teen sergeants fell, chiefly in defence of the colours; 
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and fourteen bullet-holes in one standard, and 
eleven in the other, attested the fury of the conflict 

“ The vindictive spirit of the enemy was, I think, 
as great as unexpected,” says Dr Robinson, of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, in his Diary “ Many of our 
officers and privates met with their death-wounds 
whilst lying on the ground only slightly injured, the 
Russians, even though maimed themselves, firing 
deliberately on our disabled men To this brutal 
disregard of the usages of civilised warfare, poor 
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seemed to threaten to sweep the battalions from the 
field, he gave the word to pause and re-form the 
line. Siw Colin Campbell, the gallant chief of 
the Highland Brigade, interposed, and the duke 
immediately recalled the order.” 

According to Kinglake, there was a momentary 
fear of the success of the duke’s division, for an 
officer high in rank exclaimed, “The bngade of 
Guards will be destroyed! Ought it not to fall 
back P” 
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Lord Chewton of my regiment owed his death, and 
Colonel Haygarth the imminent danger of his hfe 
Whilst disabled, an attempt was made deliberately 
to shoot him through the head, by placing the 
muzzle of a firelock close to his face His hand, 
mstinctively raised, partly turned the course of the 
ball, and caused an extensive laceration of the 
scalp, in place of immediate death ” 

In many instances, the Russians hewed off the 
fingers of those they murdered, in their haste and 
eagerness to possess the mngs they wore. 

Throwing open his ranks to allow the disordered 
regiments to re-form and recover breath, the Duke 
of Cambndge now brought up his division, but 
“once, when the sheets of fire from the redoubt 


“ Better that every man of Her Mayesty’s Guards 
should lie dead upon the field than turn their backs 
upon the enemy!” was the stern remark of the 
grand old veteran, Colin Campbell, as he galloped 
off to put himself at the head of his Highlanders, 
whom he was bringing on in éhelon of regiments 
They had reserved their fire, and were advancing 
in solemn silence 

When the Guards advanced into action, the fight 
for the standards of the Scots Fusiliers was a memo- 
rable struggle Lieutenants Thistlethwayte and 
Lindsay, who bore them, hterally hewed their way 
through the enemy, and though the staff of one was 
broken, and sixteen bullet-holes, attested the fury 
of the conflict, and the colour-sergeants had fallen, 
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pierced with balls, these officers bore their colours 
in triumph to the top of the hill 

The Duke of Cambndge had his horse shot 
under him 

Lieutenant Thistlethwayte afterwards died in 
what was not inaptly named by our men the 
‘“‘ Bloody Hospital of Scutan” 

Our fine brigade of Guards was severely cut up 
when the Highlanders drew near, and then, as 
Kinglake telis us, a man in one of the regiments 
reforming on the slope cried in the deep and honest 
bitterness of his heart, “‘ Let the Scotsmen go on 
they'll do the work!” and with his ¢hre kilted 
battalions, Sir Colin, whose horse was shot under 
him, advanced to meet /welve of the enemy 

‘Now, men,” said he, “you are going into 
action, and remember this, that whoever 1s 
wounded—I aon’t care what his rank 1s—must 
lie where he falls No soldier must carry off 
wounded men’ If any man does such a thing, 
his name shall be stuck up in his pansh kirk 
Be steady—keep silence—fire low! Now men, 
the army 1s watching us! Make me proud of my 
Highland Brigade /” 

So beautifully does the author of “ Eothen”—an 
eye-witness of this part of the battle—describe their 
movements, that we cannot resist quoting him again 

“The ground they had to ascend was a good 
deal more steep and broken than the slope close 
beneath the redoubt In the land where those 
Scots were bred there are shadows of sailing clouds 
skimming up the mountain-side, and their paths are 
rugged and steep, yet their course is smooth, easy, 
and swift Smoothly, easily, and swiftly the Black 
Watch seemed to glide up the hill A few instants 
before, and their tartans ranged dark 1n the valley , 
now their plumes were on the crest” 

Another line came on in éhe/on, and another 
still—the Cameron and the Sutherland High- 
landers And now, to the eyes of the super- 
stitious Russians, the strange uniforms of those 
bare-kneed troops seemed novel, and even ter- 
rible , their white, waving sporrans were taken for 
the heads of low horses, and they cned to each 
other that the angel of light had departed, and that 
the demon of death had come. 

A close and deadly fire was now poured into 
these “grey blocks,” as Russell calls the Russian 
squares No particular sound followed, save the 
yells of the wounded, while the Highlanders “ cast 
about” to reload, but after their next volley a 
strange rattling noise was heard, as the bullets fell 
ike rain among the tin canteens and kettles which 
the enemy carried outside their knapsacks, for they 
were all nght-about-face now. 
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A wail of despair floated over those grey-coated 
masses of Muscovite infantry as they broke and 
fled, throwing away muskets, knapsacks, and every- 
thing that might encumber therr flight , and now fo1 
the first time rose the Highland cheer 

“Then,” says the brilliant histonan of the war, 
‘‘along the Kourgane slopes and thence west almost 
home to the causeway, the hill-sides were made to 
resound with that joyous and assuring cry which 1s 
the natural utterance of a northern people so Jong 
as it 1s warlike and free ” 

The heights of the Alma were won, but 3,300 of 
the Allies lay killed and wounded on their green 
slopes, which were dotted for miles by spots m 
scarlet, blue, or grey, each spot a human corpse, 
ora man in mortalagony Three Russian generals, 
700 prisoners, and 750 of their wounded remained 
in our hands, according to Kinglake, though some 
authorities make them many more 

The moment the Russians gave way, our small 
force of cavalry, who had been most impatient on- 
lookers of the fight, dashed through the river, 
without Lord Raglan’s authority , and though the 
overturning of a field-gun, and the treacherous 
nature of the ford, caused some delay, they reached 
the Kourgane Hill soon after the Highlanders had 
swept it of the foe They had six guns with them, 
and the fire of these told with fearful effect upon 
the retreating columns of the Russians The bat- 
tery was divided, one half of our cavalry, led by 
Lord Cardigan, escorting three guns on the nght, 
while Lord Lucan, with the rest, escorted three on 
the left, and gleaned up many prisoners, who, as 
they were brought to the rear, were reviled and 
execrated by our wounded , for on all hands were 
now heard stones of Russian treachery and bar- 
barity , and amid these, the fate of the Eddingtons 
was the most prominent 

“You have heard of the melancholy deaths of 
poor Captain and Licutenant Eddington, of the 
95th,” says a medical officer, in his letter from the 
field. ‘They were brothers, and so attached to 
each other that the whole regiment respected them 
—I might rather say, loved them Lieutenant 
Eddington exchanged into the 95th a few months 
ago, that he might share danger and nsk death by 
his brother's side Captain Eddington fell first, 
with a ball in his chest, and was left for a few 
moments on the hill-side while the regiment, which 
had been thrown into disorder, fell back to reform, 
and the whole troops witnessed his brutal murder. 
A Russian nfleman knelt down beside him, and 
while pretending to raise his canteen to the 
wounded man’s lips, deliberately, blew his brains 
out! A shout of rage and hatred burst from the 
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whole regiment, and at the same moment they | hospital by their comrades, while others, unaided, 
ggain charged up the hill, Lieutenant Eddington | dragged their shattered limbs from the field of 
many yards in advance, crying for the men to follow | battle Our men moved about, from their own 
him, and apparently mad with gnef and excitement. | scanty supply quenching the thirst of those who 
He fell beneath a perfect storm of grape-shot and | were past even speech No dying enemy besought 
rifle-balls. His breast was absolutely mddled | a draught in vain Some, to quote “Voices from 
The same grave holds them both, and their spirits, | the Ranks,” to their lasting shame be 1t said, drained 
let us hope, have entered upon an eternal peace in | the proffered flask, and then, summoning a last 
the presence of God ” energy, discharged their muskets at their benefactors. 
The French losses are estimated at 1,343 of all | Maddened by such foul ingratitude, our soldiers 
ranks , and their brave commander, Marshal St | dashed out their brains by their clubbed muskets, 
Arnaud, who literally, as has been said, took the | and broke or removed every weapon they could 
field in a dying state, after being twelve hours 1n | find 
his saddle, six days subsequent to the victory re- Ten men per company to bury the dead, was the 
signed the command to General Canrobert, and | order msued to each regiment on the morning of 
three days after that, he died on board the Ber- | the 21st September , and a huge mound, composed 
thollet, 1n which he had embarked for France of fifteen or sixteen gigantic graves, at the distance 
Had our cavalry force been stronger, the losses | of about five hundred yards from the river, now 
of the enemy must have been greater Worn out | marks the last resting-place of those who fell in the 
with the contest, our infantry were unable to pursue | battle or died of their wounds 1n the ambulances. 
the retreating Russians, who fled in the direction Marshal St Arnaud proposed an immediate 
of Bagtche-serai, where Prince Mentschikoff hoped | advance of the entire army , but the humane Lord 
to recover from the shock of his defeat Thus, | Raglan declined to leave the scene of action until 
uiter a fiery conflict of three hours, was the field | the wounded were attended to, and when at length, 
of Alma won That night the victorious armies | on the 22nd, the allied armies broke up from their 
bivouacked on the field melancholy bivouac among the graves of their 
Men who had been wounded in the fight crawled | comrades, and set out on their chosen march with 
out of it to the surgeons, and, after having their | no fixed aim or project, the Russian wounded still 
wounds dressed, crawled back again to view the | lay in hundreds on the ground 
struggle in which they could no longer share An Then was shown that noble humanity which 1s as 
officer who had a foot amputated was heard calling | genuinely British as high heroism Dr Thompson, 
for his horse, that he might ride into the fray once | of the 44th Regiment, with one attendant—John 
more , so true it was that forty years of European | Macgrath, an Irish soldier of that corps—volun- 
peace had not weakened the old British spirit | teered to remain on the field, where lay “the 
which won us the battles and the glones of the | grey acre” of Russian wounded, 750 of whom had 
days of other years been lying in their blood for upwards of sixty 
Our surgeons were wholly inadequate in number | hours A flag of truce was his only and frail de- 
for the discharge of their duties , and so base was | pendence for protection from the vindictive fury of 
the parsimony of the British government, that, as | the Cossacks who hovered on the heights that over- 
one of them states in a published letter, on board | looked the scene of slaughter 
the Kangaroo hospital ship “there were not neces- In his efforts to dress the wounds and relieve the- 
saries for five out of fifty sufferers ” sufferings of these men, Dr ‘Thompson toiled with- 
For two nights and days, without sleep or rest, | out ceasing, and afterwards, at many risks, rejoined 
did these devoted men labour to assuage the agontes | his regiment at Balaclava, only to perish of cholera 
of the wounded, some of whom were carned to the | a few days after his return 


CHAPTER XXVI 
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e 
Ir was during the war in the Crimea that the | field of battle, and the year 1855 saw the Arm- 
general introduction of nfled small arms made the | strong gun first tried m the School of Gunnery at 
use of rifled cannen necessary, in order that artillery | Shoeburyness , and since then guns have gone on 
might remain, as before, the pnncipal arm on the | increasing so much in size, that now a single shot 
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from a 35-ton (700-pounder) 1s equal to the whole 
broadside of a 74 of the days of Nelson When 
writing of such enormous guns, “ Heaven protect 
me,” says M. Lacombe, “from yielding to any desire 
to prejudge this question, but mvoluntarily my 
mind goes back to the enormous bombards of the 
14th century, and I cannot forget how short-lived 
was their existence” In the Crimea the elongated 
bullet was first used with the Minie nifle, but only 
to a limited extent The gauge was about 16—z¢, 
16 bullets to the pound’ The bullet had an iron 
cup fiited into a hollow in the base, 1n order to ex- 
pand the lead in the grooves. 

The £nfield mfle was an improvement on this 
fire-arm, and the Pntchet bullet was next used, with 
a conical hollow in the base, afterwards filled by 
a boxwood plug, and sometimes with one of com- 
pressed baked clay. 

All the fire-arms used in the wars we have 
mentioned have now given place to the breech- 
loader, which carries the art of gun-making a grand 
step in advance, beyond even the percussions of 
Andrew Forsyth, whose invention caused the abo- 
htion of the old flint musket The Mime nfle was 
accepted as the regulation weapon of the French 
army in 1846, in 1857 they received rifled arms in 
heu of the old smooth-bore muskets, and the 
Franco-Prussian war saw the Minie superseded in 
its turn by the Chassepot 

In the Crimea, as the wounds of our men proved, 
the Russians fired low, hence the majonty of the 
gunshot wounds were 1n the lower extremities and 
in the middle of the body 

Soon after the Alma, there landed 5,000 marines, 
together with the heavy cavalry from Scutan, in- 
cluding the Scots Greys, whose Waterloo trophies 
on their appointments had caused a delay in their 
transmission, lest such might prove distasteful to 
our French allies 

The first great step in the new war had been 
won, and our troops marched hopefully onward, 
with the desire to crown their efforts by the capture 
of Sebastopol Save at times a hovering Cossack 
or so, with his lance glittering in the sun, no enemy 
appeared to oppose ther march The cottages and 
villas they passed were deserted by the natives, 
who abandoned all they possessed to the mercy of 
the troops. Lord Raglan and his staff rode con- 
siderably ahead of the army, while the baggage 
train toiled slowly in the rear Save the occasional 
presence of a cannon abandoned, and the hoof or 
wheel-tracks on the road, no trace remained of that 
host which but three days before had boasted that 
they would drive “ the island curs—the red devils,” 
for so they termed us, into the sea, 
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In the afternoon, the beautiful valley of Katcha 
was reached, and there, amid a fertile scene, the 
army halted Not an inhabitant was to be seen. 
All had left the valley mm fear of the invaders . and 
for the might the Bntish occupied the village of 
Eskel 

On Sunday the 27th, the army was at the village 
of Belbek, where it was joined by the Scots Greys 
and the 57th, or West Middlesex Regiment The 
French also received considerable reinforcements, 
A body of Russians was posted on the southern 
bank of the Belbek, but showed no intention of 
engaging the Alles, who were now within four miles 
of Sebastopol, the green domes, white walls, and 
dark batteries of which were distinctly visible 
As it was necessary to establish a communication 
with the fleets, on board of which were the batter- 
ing train, the stores, and ammunition, the attention 
of the allied generals was turned to the pretty little 
harbour of Balaclava, seven miles south of the 
doomed city An unlet of the Euxine, its harbour 
1s almost land-locked, and was at one time so great 
a resort of pirates, that 1t was found necessary to 
stretch a chain across 1ts mouth It 1s commanded 
by an old Genoese fort, and in the year of Alma 
the town was composed of neat white houses, 
shaded by poplars, and inhabited by Amouats. 

It was decided to execute a flank movement, 
passing the head of the harbour of Sebastopol, and 
take possession of the place It was necessary to 
communicate this intention to the fleets, which had 
followed the march of the allied armies, and the 
execution of this difficult service was undertaken 
by Lieutenant Maxse, a young naval officer, who, 
with great intrepidity, volunteered to ride alone, by 
| night, through a wooded district, crowded by the 

| irregular, and consequently more barbarous, troops 
of the enemy This feat and service he performed 
in safety 
On the 25th our army was at Khutor Mackenzia, 
or Mackenzie’s Farm, as our Scottish soldiers called 
it, and so named from one of the six Scottish 
admirals who had carried the Russian flag in the 
Black Sea, and the following day saw Balaclava in 
possession of the allied armies The garrison was 
too feeble for serious resistance, and after a small 
show of opposition, yielded to superior numbers 

The landing of the siege-train then followed, 
and preparations for the investment of Sebastopol 
commenced in earnest Many large ship-guns were 
sent on shore, together with 2,000 seamen, who 
lent most efficient aid in dragging the great ord- 
nance over hilly ground that nses between Sebas- 
topol and Balaclava. They were in the highest 
spints at having to form a part of the land force, 
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and they astonished the soldiers by their alacrity, 
jojlity, and the ease with which they “ tallyed on” 
to the drag-ropes, and trundled the enormous Lan- 
caster guns to the front 

The ground occupied by the besieging armies 
was an elevated plateau, having the Euxine on the 
left, and protected by almost perpendicular cliffs of 
marble Their mght was posted on a range of 
lofty hills, that sloped abruptly into the Vale of the 
Tchernaya River, and a deep ravine intersected the 
green elevated ground, extending from the harbour 
of Sebastopol to Balaclava, and divided the camp 
into two parts The Bnitish army took its ground 
to the nght of the position, having its flank de- 
fended by the hills towards the open country, and 
commanding the road to the captured harbour 
The left towards the sea, was occupied by the 
French, who had established a communication with 
their own fleet at the bays on the north-western 
shore of the promontory 

The allied armies thus occupied a semr-circle, 
commanding the south side of the city and fortress, 
and possessing the heights that overlooked them 
It was confidently supposed that Sebastopol would 
fall in a few days, though its northern side was 
conveniently left ofen, so that supphes and sup- 
ports could, without end, be poured into it The 
trenches and batteries were immediately commenced, 
and from each regiment strong working parties 
were detailed for this dangerous service 

Meanwhile, the Russians were not idle in the 
work of defence. With wonderful rapidity, enor- 
mous earthworks and bastions were erected, and 
by the time the attacking forces were 1n readiness 
to open fire, the town was strongly fortified on the 
threatened side, and as the plan of the besiegers 
comprehended .n attack by sea, Prince Mentschi- 
koff adopted the desperate resolution of sinking 
six large line-of-battle ships at the mouth of the 
harbour These effectually prevented the ingress 
of the hostile fleets, while their cannon and crews 
were added to the defence of Sebastopol 

At half-past six am, on the 17th of Octo- 
ber, the bombardment began, and no power of 
description could portray the scene that ensued 
The earth seemed to vibrate and shake beneath 
the roar of the gigantic ordnance, as the whole line 
of attack opened fire simultaneously By a pre- 
concerted plan, each battery was opposed to a cer- 
tain antagomst The Lancaster guns attacked the 
Round Tower, and its earthworks were assailed by 
as1x and a two-gun battery on one side of the Crown 
Battery 

The French fired upon every ship in the harbour 
that was within range, and were severely engaged 


with a defence known as the Flagstaff Battery. 
For two hours, dense volumes of smoke hid the 
whole place, its domes and spires, its forts and 
harbours, were quite hidden from view A breeze 
from the sea stirred the hitherto still air, and lifted 
the curtain of vapour Then it became visible that 
the Round Tower had been severely mauled At 
nine o’clock, a skilfully-directed Russian shell fell 
into one of the French magazines The explosion 
was terrific, several guns were dismounted, a hun- 
dred artillerymen were destroyed, and the bodies 
of many were seen highin the air Another explo- 
sion followed, and the French guns were silenced 
for that day 

The Butish guns did tremendous execution, and 
dismounted many of those of the enemy near the 
wall of the Redan , yet so persistent was the re- 
sistance, that our works were severely injured, and 
many of our men were killed or wounded , and the 
explosion of a powder-wagon was hailed by the 
Russians with hoarse and exulting shouts 

About noon, the allied fleets began to share in 
the operations To the joy of the sailors, an order 
had been given on the previous day to clear away 
for action, and by nine am the vessels drew near 
the scene of it The sailing-vessels had each a 
small steamer to tow them, but the screw-steamers 
were independent of such aid The French ships 
took up their position on the nght of the entrance 
to the harbour, engaging the enormous gun tiers of 
Fort Quarantine and the other batteries on the 
southern side, while Sir Edward Lyons, in the 
Agamemnon of go guns, turned his broadside against 
Fort Constantine, and the remaining vessels formed 
a line across the inlet, and once more the roar of 
cannon seemed to shake the earth and sea The 
naval attack raged till the descending might put 
an end to the cannonade, when, after suffering 
most serious loss, and exhibiting the most resolute 
courage, the fleets drew out of range Our ships 
were greatly damaged, and it was felt that the 
effect their guns had produced on the casemated 
granite works of the enemy, was by no means 
equal, or commensurate, to the injuries we had 
sustained 

The Albion, of 90 guns, and the Arethusa, of 
50 guns, were completely cnppled The Fety- 
butwn, of 28 guns, had her mainmast shot away, 
the Firebrand had scarcely a whole spar left, and 
the Zy:ton was dreadfully mauled aloft, and re- 
ceived some shot in her paddle-wheels, but all 
the events of the siege, for the eight days After the 
opening of the fire on Sebastopol, though attended 
by a dreadful loss of hfe and limb, were insigni- 
cant when compared to those which occurred on 
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the morning of the 25th of October, the anniver- 
sary of Agincourt, when— 


‘* Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league, and onward, 
Into the Valley of Death 
Rode the Six Hundred !” 


In Colonel Denison’s work on “ Modern Ca- 
valry,” he says tntely, “Cavalry must never sur- 
render—this 1s one of the established maxims of 
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strenuous efforts to cut off the communication of 
the besiegers with that town, where their suppli«s 
were landed. On the other hand, the Alhes left 
nothing undone to provide for its safety Suir 
Colin Campbell had been appointed governor of 
Balaclava, and his garnson consisted of High- 
landers, a body of marines from the fleet, while 
another body of 4,000 Turks, on the proper left of 
the position, commanded the road to the camp 
One slender cavalry division, led by Lord Lucan, 





ENTRANCE TO BALACLAVA HARBOUR, 


the arm, at any rate in a country that 1s all open, 
it must always attempt to cut its way through, or 
if that be impossible, by scattering to elude pur- 
suit. The charge of cavalry must be rapid and 
unexpected , 1t must be made with confidence and 
pushed home There should be no doubt when 
the order to charge is once given, then caution 
should give place to impetuosity ” 

Some of these ideas were fully carried out at the 
battle of Balaclava, when the Death Ride bore 
glorious witness to the high-souled devotion, the 
discipline and splendid valour of the British ca- 
valry, in whose annals it can never be forgotten. 

We have stated the importance of the post of 
Balaclava to the Allies, hence the Russians made 


and composed of the Scots Greys, the Enniskil- 
lens, and 1st Royal Dragoons, the 4th and sth 
Dragoon Guards forming the Heavy Brigade, under 
Bngadier Sir James Yorke Scarlett , with the 4th 
and 13th Light Dragoons, the 8th and 11th Hus- 
sars, and the 17th Lancers, forming the Light 
Bngade, under Lord Cardigan, were between the 
Turkish redoubts and the 93rd Highlanders, who 
were encamped under some cliffs, on the summit 
of which the Royal Marines had thrown up bat. 
teries 

At seven in the morning of the 25th October, 
tidings came to head-quarters that a strong force of 
Russian cavalry, supported by 1afantry and artil- 
lery, had suddenly appeared in the valley below 
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Balaclava, and attacked the Turkish ftedoubts, 
e which they were taking in succession The Bnitish 
rs?and 4th Divisions immediately got under arms, 
and began their march for the scene of action, 
while General Canrobert ordered General Bosquet, 
with 200 Chasseurs d’Afnque, and a force of artil 
lery, to their assistance 

Sir Colm Campbell had promptly got the Suther- 
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of each, as they captured it, on the fugitive Turks, 
who fled in four great masses—decimated by round 
and grape shot from their own cannon, which, in 
their coward haste to escape, they had forgotten to 
spike—like sheep, towards the calm, steady lune 
of the 93rd Highlanders, on whose left flank Sir 
Colin formed them up 1n a confused body While 
waiting the movements of the enemy, now 25,000 
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land Highlanders under arms The shrill trumpets 
sounded “Boot and saddle!” among the tents 
and impromptu stables of the cavalry camp, and 
Lord Lucan’s division were speedily mounted, with 
pistols and carbines loaded The surface of the 
valley into which his two slender bngades ad- 
vanced was very undulating, and the rounded 
waves of green land or grassy hillocks served for 
a time to conceal the movements of the different 
bodies of troops from each other Above these 
hillocks could be seen the white smoke of the dis- 
tant conflict sae as the Russians stormed the 
four redoubts in quick succession, turning the guns 
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strong, he deemed it necessary to impress his 


Highlanders with the gravity of the occasion He 
rode down the line, and said,— 
‘“‘ Remember, there 1s no retreat, men! You 


must die where you stand!” And the men re. 
phed,— 

“ Ay, ay, Sir Colin, we'll do that” 

In fierce pursuit came on the Russian horse, 
with their polished lance-heads and glazed-leather 
helmets flashing in the morning sun Squadron 
after squadron came in view, like the successive 
waves of a human sea_ Reining up for a moment 


on the crest of the last line of hillocks, they seemed 


, 
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to look with wonder—it might be, perhaps, with 
something of contempt—on the thin red line of 
Scotsmen, whom, as Sir Colin said in his quaint 
way, “he did not think it worth while to form four 
deep or in square” The regiment numbered only 
550 men 

On with uplifted swords, or lances levelled, 
spurring come the Russtans, with a sound as of 
thunder rolling through the air This proved too 
much for tae Assakiv: Mansure: Mohamedtyes, or 
‘victorious soldiers of Mohammed,” as they boasted 
themselves to be, and once more their line of red 
breeches was turned to the enemy, as they fled ex 
masse, shouting ‘Ship, ship, ship!” while the soli- 
tary Highland regiment alone confronted the 
enemy, and hence came the bnief telegram, which 
caused so much delight at home—‘“ The Turks fled 
but the Scots stood firm ” 

The Sutherland Highlanders were drawn up on 
rising ground, in front of the village of Kadikoi, 
which they playfully named Dunrobin 

The word of command was heard, the Minie 
rifles were Jevclled from the shoulder, the black- 
plumed bonnets were seen to droop a little to the 
right and front, as each man took his steady aim , 
then from flank to flank a withering volley rang, 
and when the smoke rolled away, a confused heap 
of men and hoises were seen writhing and tumbling 
over each other, with swords, lances, and caps 
scattered far and near Many lay there who would 
rise no more, and beyond them all were seen the 
retreating squadrons—retreating as fast as they had 
come on 

Many other regiments—cuirassiers and lancers 
-——joined the routed horse, as they re-formed on the 
slope of a hill, where they could see the light and 
heavy brigades of British cavalry diawn up ina 
small valley—the future “ Valley of Death ”—a little 
to the left of the Highlanders, and having had 
enough of them, they now seemed disposed to have 
a trial of strength with our troopers 

The fight was about to assume the character of 
a terrible tournament—a cavalry combat in open 
space, but between forces most unequal in numer 
cal strength Lord Raglan, with his staff, and the 
French generals, with theirs, had by this time 
reached the place of action, and from the lofty 
hills above the valley watched the scene that 
ensued Not a word was spoken, scarcely a breath 
seemed to be drawn, so intense was the excitement, 
for by many thousands they outnumbered our 
small force of cavalry Scarlett’s Heavy Bngade 
mustered only 300 swords 

The Russian horse once more came on, but now 
they were formed in two long and compact lines 


The Scots Greys and the Enniskillens were the 
two advanced regiments of the Heavy Brigade, and. 
instead of waiting to receive the charge, tfley 
gallantly rode forward to meet it Side by side 
these two corps, which have ever fraternised in 
quarters, and have ndden together in every battle, 
from the plains of Minden to those of Waterloo, 
one 1n heart, in ardour, and in purpose, they went 
on, tillat last their horses were at racing speed As 
the adverse lines drew near, the Russians extended 
their overlapping flanks, as if to swallow te two 
regiments up ‘Bending a little to the left the 
Scots met the Russian right, and the Enniskillens 
similarly engaged the advancing wing of the enemy’s 
left The shock was appalling ” 

The Greys, says Kinglake, gave no utterance 
save ‘ a low, eager, fierce moan of rapture—the 
moan of outbursting desire The Enniskillens 
went in with a cheer” 

A ray of light seemed to pass along the squad- 
rons, as the sword-blades flashed downward in the 
sunshine , then came the crash of battle A loud 
cheer burst from the ranks of the Light Brigade, 
and from all who were looking on, and then fora 
few moments all was a wild chaos of mingled un:- 
forms—scarlet, green, blue, and grey—of flashing 
swords and bannered lances, of helmets and stan- 
dards, of shrieking men and snorting horses, and 
many an episode of chivalry, and many a hand-to- 
hand combat w's there 

Overlapped by the vast extent of the first 
Russian line, 1t was thought that the two regiments 
were lost for ever, but by degrees they were seen 
to emerge from the chaos, and to be nding to 
attack the second line, after cutting a passage 
through the first A sergeant of the 1st Dragoons 
states that they saw ‘‘one squadion of the Greys 
upset a whole regiment of them,” and being con- 
spicuous by their colour, on returmng, many of 
their horses were covered with blood 

“We charged,” says a Scots Grey, in his pub- 
lished letter—“ Oh, God! I cannot describe it 
They were so supcior to us in numbers, and we 
were in the middle of them I never certainly felt 
less fear in my life, and I hope God will forgive 
me, but I felt more like a devil than a man We 
fought our way out of them as only Bnitons can 
fight The 4th, 5th, and 6th were there up with 
us I escaped without a scratch, though I was 
covered with blood We cut them down hike 
sheep, and the plain 1s covered with dead ” 

‘Such cutting and slashing for about a minute 
was dreadful to see,” says an Enghsh trooper of 
the 5th Dragoons, in writing tq his parents, “the 
rally sounded, but it was no use, none of us would 
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come away till the enemy retreated, then our 
"fellows cheered as loudly as they could. When we 
were in the midst of them my horse was shot , he 
fell and got up again, but I was entangled in the 
saddle, my head and one leg on the ground He 
tried to gallop on with the rest, but fell again, 
when I managed to get loose While I was in that 
predicament, a Russian lancer was about to run me 
through, but Macnamara came up at the time, and 
nearly severed his head from his body, so, thank 
God! I did not get a scratch ” 

When the tall black bearskins of the Scots Greys 
on the left, and the brass helmets of the Ennis- 
killens on the nght, began to re-appear, as they 
closed in and cut through the second Russian line, 
the remaining regiments of the Heavy Brigade, each 
of which in strength was httle more than a squad- 
ron, dashed upon the disordered ranks of the first, 
and in less than five minutes the whole of this mass 
of Russian cavalry were flying rearward before the 
swords of our gallant “ heavies.” 

Then the hushed silence which had sealed the 
hips of the spectators of this terrible but glonous 
scene (in which we had many wounded, but only 
five killed outright) was broken, and over the hills 
of Balaclava there rang such a cheer as can alone 
be raised by British soldiers or by Bnitish sailors 
flushed with victory 

Flying before these charges, which Sir James 
Scarlett led in person, the Russians, cavalry and 
infantry alike, retired into a narrow gorge at the 
head of the long green valley 

There thirty pieces of cannon were placed 
In position, and six solid columns of cavalry 
and six of infantry were formed in rear of them, 
while other dense masses darkened all the slopes 
beyond 

To illustrate the emotions of some of our men 
on this most eventful day, we cannot do better 
than quote one or two of their letters which ap- 
peared in pmints of the time 

“ Dear father and mother,” wrote a corporal of 
the sth Dragoon Guards to his parents, “I am 
glad to tell you that we had an engagement with 
the Russians on the twenty-fifth of this month We 
turn out in marching order every morning at four 
o'clock , 1t 1s quite dark then, so we stand to our 
horses till about one hour after daylight, because 
we expected an attack before this, as they have 
been gathering their army about three miles from 
our camp during the past fortmight 

“Well, on the morning of the twenty-fifth, just 
as daylight was breaking, the cannon commenced 
firing from our ba@tenies on the hills, and at seven 
o'clock we advanced just opposite them We 


could not see our enemies, but they kept finng at 
our artillery, and shells were flying over our heads 
and dropping all around us Our artillery had to 
retire, as they had no more ammunition, so after a 
while the Turks started, left the battenes, and ran 
down the hill as hard as ever they could So the 
enemy got possession, and we could see them bning- 
ing their guns up the hill, and in a few minutes the 
shot and shell were coming pretty fast, they were 
firing six-pounders at us, and we could see the 
balls coming We shouted, “Look out, boys!” 
They came with such force against the ground, that 
they would nse and go for half a mile before they 
touched the ground again We and the Scots 
Greys lost some horses here, and had to retire out 
of range‘of the guns We had no infantry up at 
the time, except the Highlanders, for the Turks 
had all run away, so the Russians came galloping 
over the hills 

“Some of them went to attack the Highlanders, 
who popped them off nicely, so they retired In 
the meantime, another lot of cavalry came to attack 
us I suppose they thought we should run We 
wheeled into line, the ‘charge’ sounded! and 
away we went into the midst of them ” 

After relating that he was dismounted 1n the 
mélée, the writer continues —“‘I got up and ran 
to where I saw a lot of loose horses I got one 
belonging to the Enniskillens, and was soon with 
the regiment again When I first mounted, I saw 
a Russian who had strayed from the rest , he rode 
up and tned to stop me_ As it happened, I had 
observed a pistol in the holster-pipe, so I took it 
out, and shot him in the arm, he dropped his 
sword I then rode up and run him through the 
body, and the poor fellow dropped to the ground 
Lord Lucan said, when we charged, that ‘ we were 
into them, and the devil would not get us away 
from them!’ Lord Raglan sent his compliments 
to General Scarlett, and said that the Heavy Bri- 
gade behaved gallantly We had only two men 
killed and fourteen wounded __In the evening they 
gave the Light Division a chance, and sent them 
to retake the guns ‘The poor fellows went, and 
not the half of them came back ” 

“You say you hear nothing of our regiment ?” 
wrote another dragoon “Well, I will tell you 
something about it now In the first place, when 
coming from Varna across the Black Sea, we were 
overtaken by a most awful gale of wind Our 
vessel, the Wtlson Kennedy, went on her beam- 
ends, and the stabling gave way, all thé horses 
were thrown over to one side of the ship, and in 
one hornd might more than a hundred of them 
kicked and worned each other to death , and there 
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we were for two nights and days fastened down 
with the dead and dying horses 

“We only saved eleven out of our ship, and on 
the third day we threw a hundred and one over- 
board We were eight days beating about the 
Black Sea, and had to go back to Constantinople, 
at which place they put us on board a steamer 
which landed us in the Crimea, and now indeed 
our work has begun ' 

“We are protecting the rear, while the besiegers 
are attacking the town The whole of the cavalry 
are encamped on an open plain surrounded by 
hills, and we have indecd plenty cut out for us 
Over these hills are thousands of Cossacks and a 
large Russian army trying to get up to Sebastopol, 
so it 1s ou duty to keep them back ‘They are 
constantly coming down upon us, and we have had 
some severe struggles, but they have not the 
‘pluck ’ of Knglishmen 

‘“‘We are in the saddle night and day I cannot 
tell how long it 1s since I was undressed _I only 
know it has been so long that I have forgotten it 
The worst affair we have had was the day before 
yesterday 


“At dawn the enemy advanced in such num-, eat, though deadly hungry 


bers, that they took from the Turks two of their 
batteries, and turned thc guns upon us, so we 
were obliged to retreat out of range This so 
elated the enemy that they actually had courage 
enough to come into the open field against us 
Three regiments of then cavalry then tried to gain 
the 93rd Highlanders’ position, and charged them, 
but they had not time to repent, for thcy were cut 
down like corn, and what were left of them turned 
and ficd, and we pursued them over the hills, 
where they were reinforced by three more regi- 
ments of cavalry, including Nicholas’s crack Impe- 
nal Guards ” 

After describing the charge, in which he escaped 
unhurt, the writer, though hable to make some of 
those mistakes so common to one whose position 
was so subordinate, adds, “The plain 1s covered 
with dead Russians, and, of course, we left some of 
our poo! comrades in the field Well, when we 
had finished this lot, we thought of gomg home to 
breakfast But no, they (the enemy) had some 
guns over the hills that Tord Raglan sent word 
were to be charged and captured at any cost 

‘So off we went again, Lord Lucan leading the 
heavies and Lord Cardigan the Iaght Bngade 
The latter charged first this time, took the guns, 
cut down the gunners, and then, when they thought 
all was nght, they were met by thousands of Cos- 
sacks who had been in ambush The Royals, the 
Greys, the 4th, sth, and 6th now charged again! 
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‘The butchering was repeated I cannot de- 
scribe to you the scene that ensued The men on* 
the right and left of me were both killed on ‘the 
spot We hacked our way out of it as weil as we 
could, but were obliged to leave the guns Colonel 
Yorke had his leg broken, and all the officers in the 
front rank were wounded ” 

In writing of the charge of the Heavy Brigade, 
a captain of the Enniskillen Dragoons says — 

‘Twice I was unhorsed, and more than once 
had to grip my sword tighter, the blood stréaming 
down over the hilt, and running up my very sleeve! 
Our old Waterloo comrades, the Greys, and our- 
selves, were the only fellows who first flung our- 
selves into the very heart of the Muscovites Now 
we were lost in their ranks—anon 1n little bands 
battling—now in good order together—now 1n and 
out, until the whole heavies on the spot plunged 
into a forming body of the enemy, and helped us 
to end the fight, by compelling the foe to fly, but 
all this you have read in the papers 

* * * # 

**T cannot depict my feelings when we returned 
I sat down completely exhausted, and unable to 
All my uniform, my 
hands, and my vey face, were bespattered with 
blood , but it was that of the enemy! But my 
mind was full of that exultation which it 1s impos- 
sible to describe ” 

* Dear mother,” wrote one of thc 4th Dragoons, 
“don’t alarm yourself about me, I have a good 
hope I shall see you again, but I shall never 
forget the 25th of October Shells, bullets, cannon- 
balls, and swords kept flying round us_ I escaped 
them all, except a shight scar from the buisting of 
a shell, but, God be thanked, it did not disable 
me Dear mother, every time I think of my poor 
comrades my blood runs cold We had to gallop 
over the wounded ” 

When the Heavy Brigade had completed its 
rally, Sir Colin Campbell galloped up and spoke to 
the Greys ‘Gallant Greys,” said he, “I am sixty- 
one years old , but 1f I were young again, I should 
be proud to be 1n your ranks ” 

But now came the great disaster of an otherwise 
glorious day—the daring and romantic charge of 
the Light Brigade against the most overwhelming 
odds that were ever met in any battle in modern 
times—a charge that resulted in the almost entire 
destruction of the splendid regiments of our light 
cavalry, the hussars and lancers, &c, under the 
Earl of Cardigan Nor has any such charge 
occurred 1n ancient times, unless we except the sally 
made from the castle of Alcoar by the hundred Chns- 
tian knights Jed by Ruy Diaz, the Cid Campeador. 
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BALACLAVA, 1854——CHARGE 


NOTWITHSTANDING the formidable array in the 
valley, in a position that was almost unassailable, a 
message was received by Lord Lucan, from Captain 
Lewi$ kdward Nolan, of the 15th Hussars—un- 
doubtedly one of the bravest of the brave—to the 
effect that the Light Brigade was to carry the thirty 
pieces of cannon 1n front of the Russians Another 
account—for this order was the cause of much 
subsequent disputation and speculation—says that 
he simply pointed with his sword towards the can- 
non, while saying, ‘‘We should take them,” and that 
the action was mistaken for an order With whoever 
the mistake lay, poor Nolan was fated soon to pay 
for the misconception with his life 

Lord Cardigan would seem to have tacitly 
acquiesced in what he deemed an order from Lord 
Raglan, and turning quictly in the saddle, said, 
“ The brigade will advance !” 

On this day he wore the uniform of his old regi- 
ment, the r1th Hussars, but, instead of dangling 
from his left shoulder, his pelisse, richly covered 
with lace, was pit on like a coat, yet it did not 
break the rigid outline of his fine figure He rode 
a thorough-bied chestnut, and looked every inch a 
hussar In this mode all our hussars in the Cnmea 
wore their pelisses 

In succession each officer took up the words, 
“The brigade will advance First squadron— 
march—-trot—gallop !” 

It did not amount to the strength of one good 
regiment, as 1t mustered only 673 of all ranks in 
that eventful hour, when, sweeping over the grassy 
ground towards where the green-painted Russian 
artillery stood with gaping muzzles, before the solid 
wall of five and twenty thousand horse and foot— 
those dark columns in dull grey or clay-coloured 
capotes, with belts crossed and bayonets fixed, and 
the darker-clad cavalry, whose lances and sword- 
blades glittered like a forest of steel in the sun 

On and on rode the Light Brigade, inspiring 
wonder in those they were to attack, while Cardigan 
led them on with brandished sword Each tiooper’s 
hand was firm on his bridle, each grasp was firm on 
the sword, as, holster to holster, and boot to boot, 
the dragoons swept on, their horses with necks out- 
stretched and manes streaming backward hike 
smoke on the wind, 

The moment they were within range of the 
‘Ryssian guns, the whole park of artillery shook the 
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air like the thunder of heaven, while they, with 
shot, shell, grape, and rockets, and infantry with 
their tempest of conical nifle-bullets, from front and 
both flanks, tore through hoses and men, and down 
went both on every side 

Bursting on the right front of Lord Cardigan, a 
Russian shell threw out a fragment which struck 
Captain Nolan, who had jo.ned in the charge, full 
on the chest, and penetrated the heart The sword 
fell from his hand, but the hand still remained up- 
lifted high in air, and the grasp of the practised 
horseman still lingered on the bridle , but the horse 
wheeled about and began to gallop back upon the 
advancing brigade “ ‘Then, from what had been 
Nolan,” says Kinglake, “and his form was still 
erect in the saddle, his sword-arm still high in an, 
there burst forth a cry so strange and appalling, 
that the hussar who rode nearcst him has always 
called 1t wnearthfy And in truth I imagine the 
sound resulted from no human will, but rather 
from those spasmodic forces which may act upon 
the form when life has ceased The firm-seated 
rider, with arm uplifted and stiff, could hardly be 
ranked with the living The shnek men heard 
rending the air was scarcely other than the shriek 
of a corpse!” 

Vindicating even in death his reputation as one 
of England’s noblest horsemen, he passed through 
an interval of the 13th Light Dragoons, and then 
dropped out of the saddle Down—down—thick 
and fast, were going men and horses now, and 
shrieks and prayers, hurrahs and curses, rose to 
heaven together, but, filling the gaps, the flanks 
closed in, and firmer, wilder, denser, became the 
death-ride down the valley Here and there the 
troopers could no longer be restrained from darting 
in front of their officers, as the genuine English 
racing spirit broke out, each man stiiving to out- 
ride the other Above the varied sounds and the 
rush of the troops, one voice rose clearly,—“ Now, 
my brave lads, for old England! conquer or die!” 

The speaker was Lord George Paget, who rode 
at the head of the 4th Light Dragoons He was a 
peer’s son, but every man who rode there, even to 
the youngest trumpeter, was a kmght as drue as 
any that ever rode at Cressi or Flodden Field In 
this headlong rush, the 17th Lancers were subjected 
to much of the “rending perturbance” created 
among cavalry by the sinking and wild plunging 
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of every wounded horse, and again, by the piteous | pressed upon the attention by the ping of the bullet, | 
intrusion of it, nderless, in the midst of the battle, | the sighing and humming, and at last the ‘whang ‘tof 
as it sought to wedge itself into its old troop At | the round-shot, by the harsh whur of the jagged 
one time there were four horses thus abreast of | iron fragments thrown abroad from a bursting shell, 
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CAPTAIN NOLAN, 


Lord George Paget, on one side, and five on the | by the sound most abhorred of all those heard mm 
other, all with saddles empty, and all impelled by | battle—the sound that issues from the moist plunge 
terror and the habit of ranging in line On and | of the round shot when it buries itself, with a 
on yet+they rode Many a famihar face had | ‘slosh,’ in the trunk of a man or horse.” 

vanished now, and men who were on the flanks} On and on yet, lke a whirlwind, swept our 
found themselves in the centre, and “familar | gallant Light Bngade—the flower of the three 
pulpit reflections concerning man’s frail tenure of | kingdoms, all well trained and nobly mounted, the 
life came to have all the air of fresh truth, when | hearty Bntish “Hurrah! hurrah !” nngmg high in 
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the air, and sogn the red flashing muzzles of the guns 
were passed; ‘the gunners were casting themselves 
beneath the wheels and lhmbers to escape the cut 
of sword and thrust of lance; others were rushing 
for shelter to the squares of infantry, whose 
musketry rained now a ceaseless shgwer of lead 
The guns were taken, their gunners swept away, 
and next the Russian cavalry were attacked and a 
literal forest of Cossack lances and cuirassier swords, 
was hewn at through and through, but the survivors 
of the chargé were breathless, their horses blown, 
and when reming up, they found themselves with- 
out being supported effectually 

“Tt’s all up~threes about—retire '” was now 
the order, and back again, but rearward now, ex- 
posed once more to a murderous fire, rode all that 
remained of the 673 men of the Light Brigade 
It was reduced to a mounted strength of only 195 
Of the 13th Light Dragoons, only ten men remained 
in the saddle, out of 112 who had paraded, of the 
17th Lancers, there remained but thirty-four, and 
when the melancholy roll was gone over again, it 
was found 113 had been killed, 134 wounded , and 
that, including 43 horses shot as unserviceable, the 
brigade had 475 horses killed besides having forty- 
two wounded. 

A sergeant of the 17th Lancers writes “There 
were not many men in the 17th who did not receive 
some injury, lost their horses, had them wounded, 
or had same part of their appointments carned 
away by shot or shell I had my lance broken 
close to my knee” Captain Morris, who led the 
corps, was severely wounded in the head, and Sir 
Willham Gordon was covered with lance and sabre 
wounds Mayor Clarke, of the 5th Dragoon Guards, 
rode into Balaclava with his helmet gone, his head 
bound up, and so covered with blood that none 
could recognise him; and the surgeons at work on 
the wounded, with their sleeves turned up, were so 
splashed and bespattered, that they looked more 
like butchers than medical men, yet the wounded 
exulted when the cheers of those were heard who 
went in for completing the task they had begun, 
and for avenging them, under Paget and Shewell , 
and when, from before 230 Britons, the bulk of that 
powerful Russian cavalry, which numbered itself 
by thousands, was falling back This result was 
strange , but 1t was produced by the moral effect 
of the recent charge upon the mind of the Russian 
troops ” 

Kinglake relates, that when the remnant of “the 
Six Hundred” had formed up, Lord Cardigan came 
forward and said— 

“Men! it 1s a mad-braied trick, but no fault of 
mine ” 
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“ Never mind, my lord,” answered some of them, 
“we are ready to go in again ” 

‘No, no, men!” said he, “you have done 
enough.” 

But when the earl made his report to Lord 
Raglan, the latter said angnly,— 

‘What did you mean, sir, by attacking a battery 
in front, contrary to all the usages of war?” 

“* My lord,” replied the earl, “I hope you will 
not blame me, for I received the order to attack 
from my supenor officer ” 

And subsequently Lord Raglan not only 
determined that the justification thus offered was 
sound, but also, 1t seems, formed an opinion that 
Lord Cardigan’s whole conduct in the affair had 
been admirable 

Lord Cardigan received a lance-thrust through 
his uniform in this charge Our men were mostly 
slain by this weapon—one fine young English 
dragoon was found lying dead, with no less than 
thirteen lance-wounds 1n his body Another of the 
17th had six such thrusts in his body, and two 
horses killed under him, he receivcd five bullets 
in his saddle, one or two through his cap, and one 
in the shaft of his lance 

Such was the result of this desperate cavalry 
charge “It 1s, we believe, almost impossible,” 
says a writer, “to find a greater instance of 
discipline and devotion to duty, of more romantic 
courage or desperate adventure It showed us 
that the British heart was as high im spirit, and 
the Bntish arm as strong as in the knightly days 
of old ” 

In hot temper Lord Cardigan came back from 
the charge, and, meeting General Scarlett, ex- 
claimed— 

“What do you think of the aide-de-camp who 
brought us the order which has destroyed the 
Light Bngade—nding to rear, screaming like a 
woman ?” 

“Do not say any more,” replied Sir James 
Scarlett , “I have just ndden over his body” 

When the earl spoke he was ignorant of Nolan’s 
fate, and the singular mode of his death 

So reduced was our cavalry force by these 
operations, that when there was a review on the 
Queen’s birthday, before Sebastopol, five regiments 
could muster only 387 mounted men 

At Balaclava, says a writer, the Earl of Cardigan 
fought like a Paladin of old, and his officers and 
men were indeed worthy of such a chief Lord 
George Paget fought at the head of his regiment, 
and proved himself a worthy son of the old 
Marquis of Anglesey, of Peninsulgr and of Waterloo 
renown 
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THouGH the Russians had been so unsuccessful 
hitherto, they neither lost heart, nor were likely to 
yield without a desperate struggle ‘Lhe steady 
bravery of the Allies had now impressed upon the 
Emperor Nicholas the necessity for sending large 
reinforcements to the Crimea, and with them came 
his two sons, the Grand Dukes Michael and 
Nicholas All troops available at Odessa were 
forwarded through the Isthmus of Perekop, of 
which the Allies did not possess themselves , and 
they were conveyed in every species of vehicle 
that they might arrive at the scene of operations 
fresh , thus the first week of November saw fully 
50,000 additional troops brought into Sebastopol, 
one side of which was uninvested ‘To General 
Osten-Sacken and other officers of rank one of 
the Grand Dukes held out threats of degradation 
and Siberia, if the Allies were not attacked and 
the siege raised 

The Russian plan was evidently to make a grand 
attack on the nght of the British lines, and occupy 
them effectually, while a simultaneous assault from 
the city should be made on those of the French, 
who, it was naturally supposgd, would detach a 
large portion of their army to our assistance The 
plan of the great sortie was admirably schemed , 
six Of the most eapetienced generals in Russia 
were to take part 1n it, and so great was the number 
of their troops, that there seemed every probability 
of their hurling the invaders into the Euxine 

On the morning of Sunday, the 5th of November, 
the grand attempt was to be made 

On the evening of Saturday, the 4th, the Bishop 
of Sebastopol preached to the soldiers, assuring 
them that the blessings of heaven and of all the 
saints of holy Russia would be upon their enterprise 
—that crowns of martyrdom awaited all who fell 
“The island curs,” they were told, were monsters 
of cruelty, who tortured and committed the most 
unheard-of barbarities upon all captives who fell 
into their relentless hands They were abominable 
and bloodthirsty heretics, whose extermination was 
the solemn duty of all who wished to serve God 
and their father the Emperor He further assured 
them the Bntish camp teemed with immense 
treasure, golden vessels and sacks of precious 
stones, the spoil of ravaged India and of these 
pretended treasuges, one-third would become the 
property of thevictors After their religious rancour, 
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their nationality, and their avarice had been thus 
duly inflamed, the generals grdered laige quantities 
of the coarse ardent spmt called rvakz to be freely 
distributed, and thus, half intoxicated and wholly 
excited, they clamoured to be led to battle 

All the bells in Sebastopol rang a tocsin while 
the troops composing the sortie, at the early hour 
of 3am, Stole forth under favour of the darkness 
and a dense mist, and entered the ravincs near the 
Tcherndya, which were near the British nght, and 
our weakest pomt These movements were un- 
known to our outpickets, and unheard by them, 
though more than one wary old soldier asserted 
that he heard “something hke the rumble of 
artillery wheels,” during the very time that the hills 
commanding the position were being occupied by 
several large guns Cautiously and noiselessly the 
Russian troops stole on, their footsteps hidden by 
the clanging of the great bells, till 50,000 of them 
were on the flank as well as in front of our lines, 
and the first intimation the pickets had of their 
presence in that unexpected quarter, was finding 
themselves almost surrounded by an overwhelming 
force 

Knapsacks were generally thrown aside, but the 
muskets of the outlying pickets were in some 
instances so wet from exposure overnight, that they 
failed to explode ‘The firing speedily came fast 
and funous now on every side, and as the main 
body of the army got 1n all haste under arms, the 
musketry—flashing like red streaks through the 
grey gloom towards the head of the beautiful valley 
of Inkerman—warned all of a resolute sortie 

Fighting dcsperatcly, the pickets retreated to a 
small redoubt, or 2-gun battery, which had been 
erected at that point by the suggestion of Sir De 
Lacy Evans, but which, from our reduced numbers, 
and the large extent of ground we were compelled 
to occupy, had been dismantled , and now it was 
rapidly destined to become the scene of one of the 
bloodiest conflicts in history The Russian artillery 
now opened fire from the slopes of those hills which 
they had reached unseen , at the same moment, all 
the batteries of the town, as if further to distract the 
Allies from the real point of attack, opened a simul- 
taneous cannonade, which dashed to pieces’the huts 
of owl mcn, tore up their tents, and did dreadful 
execution in their ranks 

The brave fellows of our 55th, or Westmoreland 
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Regiment, peppered the advancing foe through the 
grass-grown embrasures of the small redoubt, but 
a rapid charge was made to drive them from their 
slender position Nobly and resolutely did this 
small body of Britons withstand the human flood 
of inflamed and furious Muscovites that surged 
around them—a column mustering forty men to 
one—till at length, compelled to fall back, leaving 
their merciless foes in the redoubt, in which they 
bayoneted or brained the wounded Into their 
thin ranks, as day dawned, the batteries on the hills 
poured down their iron tempest, and not a man of 
that regiment would have been left alive to tell its 
story, had not the 41st Welsh and the 4gth Hert- 
fordshire now come into action 

Forming line, these two corps advanced against 
the enemy, who, as a writer says, had that peculiar 
quality of race “which 1s superior to the common 
fighting courage possessed indiscriminately by all 
classes—the passive, concentrated firmness which 
can take every advantage, so long as a chance is 
left, and die without a word at last, when hope 
gives place to the sullen resignation of despair ” 

The scene of this conflict, though partly hidden 
by the mist, with which the smoke of the fire-arms 
mingled, 1s both beautiful and picturesque Inthe 
foreground, a quaint old bridge spanned the Tcher- 
naya, which winds from the lovely Baidar Valley 
through the most luxunant verdure, and flows into 
the harbour of the beleaguered city, between pre- 
cipitous white chiffs, which are literally honeycombed 
with cells and chapels Thus, says Oliphant, 1n his 
‘Shores of the Black Sea,” Inkerman 1s well named 
the “City of the Caverns,” and the remains which 
exist there tell of races long since departed, and of 
those constructions which display all the perse- 
verance and ingenuity of more modern times ‘They 
are supposed to have been hollowed out by Greek 
monks during the reigns of the emperors of the 
Middle Ages, and when the Arians were persecuted 
in the Chersonesus, many of them found safety in 
these almost inaccessible abodes There, too, are 
found empty sarcophagi of stone im the cells, which 
are connected with each other by stairs cut in the 
solid rock, and of these stairs and holes the skir- 
mishers were not slow to avail themselves as places 
from whence to take quiet “ pot-shots ” 

Above all these caverns tower the ivied ruins of 
an ancient fort , but whether it was the Ctenos built 
by Diophantes to guard the Heraclean wall, or the 
Theoden of the Greeks, mattered little to our troops 
then, as they pressed forward beneath its shadow 
to close with the enemy In this quarter there 
were but 12,000 Bnitish troops in all to oppose the 
mighty hordes of General Osten-Sacken ! 
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Forming line as they advanced, the Welsh and 
49th Regiments charged up the hill towards the 
redoubt, and attacked the enemy with bnilliant 
gallantry Storming they came, shoulder to shoul- 
der, and hurled back the Russians, hundreds of 
whom—as they were massed in dense columns— 
fell before the deadly fire of the Mumie nifle, 
and the desperate rush of the headlong bayonet 
charge that followed it. In the ranks of this and 
other regiments were many men fresh from Bnitain 
—men to whom the long grey-coated and spike- 
helmeted or flat-capped troops of the enemy 
among whom they now found themselves hand to 
hand and muzzle to muzzle, had been a species 
of myth, heard of only through the medium of 
the public prints, and wow they had become a 
terrible reality 

Again, however, the batteries dealt destruction 
in the British ranks, and again they were compelled 
to fall back before the pressure of unwieldy num- 
bers The din of battle was growing louder, deeper, 
hoarser, in the valley, and our troops pressing on- 
ward to the attack, in many places could see only 
the flashing of the musketry in front, the tall brush- 
wood and stunted oaks through which they had to 
move being in some places fully breast-high , thus 
some corps did not see the Russians until they were 
within pistol-shot of them 

The whole Bntish army was in motion now 
Lord Raglan and gll the generals of division were 
in their saddles and upon the scene Sir De Lacy 
Evans, who had retired 11] on board of a ship, left 
his bed on the alarm being given, and, looking pale 
and worn, was present in the field General 
Strangeways was soon able to bring an artillery 
force to bear upon the Russian guns, and ere long 
he silenced their destructive fire 

As our artillery came in upon the nght, an 
officer of that force relates that “the Minie balls 
flew among them like hailstones—an old simile, 
but not the less true ,” that his mare was wounded 
in two places, and Major Townsend had his horse 
shot under him Shot and shell next began to 
fall thick among the artillery, who were met by 
some of our infantry falling back Thecrest of the 
hill was at that time covered with smoke, and the 
entire ground so encumbered by goise and other 
bushes, that the guns were wheeled to the front 
with the greatest difficulty Suddenly the curtain 
of smoke lifted, and within ten yards of the cannon 
were seen the ranks of the Russian infantry, 
with their long capotes and flat glazed caps, 
blazing away at our gunners, and mowing them 
down with ease Major Townsend, who saw the 
critical position of his guns in that part of the field, 
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gave the order at once to retire, as he was un-'up hill against the redoubt, and thnce they were 
s@pported , but the order came too late, for the | hurled back with slaughter and defeat 
Russians were upon him From Sebastopol fresh troops were every instant 
Five pieces of cannon out of his six escaped, and | pouring to reinforce the sortie , and ere long the 
one gunner coolly spiked it On seeing 1t taken, ; httle band in the redoubt was surrounded bya wild 
Major Townsend turned his horse, and cried to horde of infuriated men—uinfuriated by the pro- 
Lieutenant Miller, the commander of the battery to ‘tracted conflict and the r@& with which they had 
which the gun belonged, “You won’t disgrace me?” , been supplied Back to back the Coldstream 
but the exclamation had scarcely left his lips ! Guardsmen fought, desperately, for their very lives 
wher a shell burst amid the brigade, and a fragment ! Their comrades were falling fast, and beneath their 
dashed his head to pieces Miller drew his sword, , feet the ground was slippery with blood Then 
and, single-handed, galloped towards the captured pouches were emptying fast, as their ammunition 
gun, riding down one Russian and hewing down became expended, and then they were compelled to 
another He alone routed a dozen of the enemy, ; hurl stones, and next, clubbing their muskets, they 
and re-took the gun, without receiving the shghtest | beat back the foe, obtamed room to form line, 
wound and then, with levelled bayonets, they burst through 
In the other part of the field, where our artillery | the yielding mass, and, leaving thore than a thousand 
had better success, General Strangeways was by | Russian dead behind them, regamed the House- 
this time lying on the ground with his left leg | hold Brigade 
smashed by a cannon-shot, and bleeding so pro-| While the Second and Light Divisions were en- 
fusely that he died on a stretcher soon after gaging the enemy with undaunted bravery 1n front 
Another gallant effort to regain the redoubt was ! of our lines, Sir George Cathcart—a veteran Scottish 
made by the 2zothand 47th Of the former slender | officer, who had served as aide-de-camp to Lord 
corps, 200 men had just come 1m from the trenches, | Cathcart at Lutzen, Boutzen, Dresden, and Leipzig, 
after twenty-four hours of exposure and rain, but|and afterwards at Quatre Bras and Waterloo 
the bugle called all to the front— 500 strong Ther |—with the daring hardihood which drtstinguished 
orders were to support the Guards, who were heavily | him, led on his division, the 4th, in hope to relieve 
pressed by the enemy, many of whom crouched | the Guards from the assault they were sustaining 
among the brushwood, but were dnven down the | with such high valour Uniting with his force the 
hill “We killed numbers of them,” says an officer | wreck of thc Coldstreams, who re-formed under 
of the 2oth (of old the regiment of Wolfe and | cover of his advance, he now found himsclf opposed 
Kingsley), ‘and as we had no orders to halt, we} to some 9,000 Russians Undismayed by the 
continued keeping along the hill-side, about half- | disparity of force, this old soldier—who came of a 
way down, and firmg at the retreatmg enemy I/warlke race, as he was the lmeal descendant of 
then heard the bugle sound to ‘retire,’ and set | that Alan Cathcart whose valour at Loudon Hill 
about trying to get the men back, no easy matter, | was conspicugus in 1307—gave the word for the 
as by this time, from several regiments being sent} 4th Division ta advance, and, sword in hand, 
after each other, they were all mixed up ” he was in the act of leading the charge, when a 
After a few minutes’ possession of the redoubt, | ball whistled through his heart, and he fell from his 
the two regiments were forced to retire But during | horse to rise no more 
these few minutes there was a frightful massacre on, So vast was the strength of the Russians that it 
both sides The ground about the work was, was impossible so unequal a contest could continue, 
literally heaped with dead, and again the Russians, | and, retiring slowly towards their lines, our gallant 
on gaining possession of the redoubt, slaughtered | fellows disputed every foot of ground, and hundreds 
all our wounded were falling hourly The Kussians picked off our 
For a short time the battle had been confined | officers—many of whom had gone into action in 
chiefly to the artillery on the opposite hills, when | their full uniforms, while their men were in great 
the Guards advanced, under the Duke of Cambridge, | coats—and when the former fell, bayoneted them 
and charging into the redoubt, retook it, ferreting ' on the cround, or dashed out their bras with the 
the Russians out at the point of the bayonet , and | butt-ends of their muskets The soldiers’ letters, 
the possession of it was retained by a few hundred with which the prints of the time were fujl, teem 
of the Coldstreams against at least 6,000 of the ‘with details of this Muscovite barbanity The 
enemy Thrice, with hoarse shouts, the grey-coated Duke of Cambridge was once quite surrounded, 
inasses, with all “their bayonets glittering, hurled and had it not been for Dr Wilson, of the 7th 
their valour and their strength madly and bravely | Hussars, drawing his sword and cheering a few 
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men on, he must have been killed or taken. and 
by eleven o’clock m the forenoon the enemy were 
close to the tents of the 2nd Division 

Among the prisoners who fell into our hands 
was a Russian major, who had been heard more 
than once ordering his men to murder the wounded 

It was now that General Canrobert, with three 
regiments of Zouaves, five of Infantry of the Line, 
and a strong force of artillery, commenced a 
vigorous attack upon the Russian flanks, and then 
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the issue of the fight did not long remain dubious, 
and most welcome to the ears of our men was the 
sound of the Zouave trumpets, and of the French 
drummers beating the fas de charge. The issue of 
the fight was no longer doubtful now As at the 
Alma, a strange wail of despair came from many of 
the Russian regiments, as they wavered, broke, and 
fled towards the range of hills above Sebastopol, 
pursued hotly and trodden down by the mingled 
Bnitish and French soldiers 

By three o'clock they were totally routed, and 
we had obtained another complete victory, but at 
a termble loss of hfe The area of the field of 
battle was very limited and unvarying, being nearly 
confined to the Valley of Inkerman and the small 
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works captured by and retaken from the enemy 
The scenes on every side far transcended the 
horrors of a battle-field in general, and many of 
our dead were found, when cold and stiff, with 
hands uplifted, and horror and entreaty depicted in 
their white faces, showmg that they had been 
murdered in cold blood, and had perished in the 
act of supplication 

A soldier of the 49th Regiment had a remark- 
able combat with some of those butcherly Musco- 
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vites when prostrate on the ground with a ball in 
his thigh To protect himself, he had reloaded his 
musket, and picked up, luckily, a revolver which 
had been dropped by a wounded officer, at a time 
when four Russian soldiers and an officer came 
prowling through the bushes, assassinating the 
bleeding and helpless Only one of these had his 
musket loaded, as the 49th man saw by his thumb 
being on the lock of his piece, so he instantly shov 
him. On this the other three drew near with their 
bayonets fixed One he killed by hurling his 
musket at him, so that the bayonet lodged in his 
breast , the other two he wounded by the re- 
volver, and compelled the officer to yield his 
sword. Snatching it afterwards from him, the 
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Russian, little thinking there was another ball in 
the pistol, dealt the soldier a severe wound, and 
was instantly shot down 

Generals Cathcart, Strangeways, and Goldie, 
and Colonel Seymour, were among the slain 
Generals Sir George Brown, Bentifck, Adams, and 
Torrens, with Colonel Gambier of the Artillery, 
were among the wounded We had, altogether, 43 
officers and 416 men killed , 103 officers and 1,849 
men wounded, with 198 of all ranks missing 
The Russian loss could not have been much under 
14,000 men, including three of their generals 

Among their dead on that field lay the chief 
aide-de-camp of Prince Mentschikoff, Woronzow 
Greig, son of Sir Alexis Greig, who commanded 
the Russian fleets at the sieges of Anapa and 
Varna, and grandson of the Scotsman, Samuel 
Greig, so well known as “the Father of the Rus- 
sian Navy” But shortly before the battle he had 
been the bearer of a flag of truce to Lord Raglan 

For days the burial parties were engaged in 
interring the slain Full honours were paid to the 
remains of Sir George Cathcart and the other 
generals who had fallen , and in one grave, side by 
side, were placed eleven officers of the Brigade of 
Guards Some of these were very young men, and 
had displayed the most heroic courage 

This brilliant but termble victory sent to the 
already overcrowded hospital at Scutan a fnghtful 
addition of wounded and dying men Borne in 
the arms of their comrades from the field of 
battle, jolted in rude conveyances over the hills to 
Balaclava, they were embarked 1n small and filthy 
transports, to be tossed on the waves of the Euxine 
In the passage across it many perished, amid the 
terrible deficiency of medical assistance, and even 
of medicine and dressings , each ship was veritably 
“‘a chaos of dying men, ghastly wounds, filth, 
cholera, and fever !” 

Thousands of emaciated sufferers reached the 
shores of the Bosphorus, and were landed in open 
boats , those who were able to do so staggered or 
crawled, or weakly dragged their dying comrades 
to the doors of the hospital, where for such a 
sudden influx of patients there was no adequate 
accommodation Many reached the doors, and 
sank never to nse again—some on the stairs, others 
mn the passages , others clung more closely to life, 
and for days and days, lay upon the bare boards 
till the beds of the dead became vacant. 

Writing of Inkerman, an army surgeon says — 

“Fighting 18 certainly most exciting work , but 
the result—how dreadful! and how sickening the 
contemplation of the battle-field, although there 1s 
even a fascination—if 1 may so speak—in it, which 
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curiously disposes one to examine if, in all its dread 
details There were to be seen hundreds of shan 
and wounded strewing the ground , in some places 
they were lying in heaps—Bntish, French, and 
Russians — all slumbering in the friendship of 
death ! 

“On the day following the battle, after taking 
care that my own men were properly provided for, 
I volunteered my services to the wounded Russians, 
when, having selected many of the most yprgent 
cases, I was employed from morn to eve in re- 
lieving, so far as lay in my power, the sad sufferings 
of the maimed It would appear strange to be 
told that extensive surgical operations, after most 
serious wounds, afforded mitigation from pain , but 
so it 1s, for how tranquil are the sufferers at the 
moment they have lost their limbs under the 
surgeon’s knife, in comparison to what they were, 
when lying unassisted and uncared for in their 
wounded condition ! 

“Very many of the poor fellows manifested the 
greatest gratitude for the services I rendered them, 
“elzing my hands, and covering them with kisses, 
and by their upward looks implored the blessing of 
heaven on their benefactor Alas!” continues this 
humane officer, “little do they know of the English- 
man’s heart, if they thmk he would do other than 
befriend those who are suffering, and whose miseries 
had been occasioned solely by him, when pursuing 
the stern dictates of duty ” 

Another medical officer (the surgeon of the Scots 
Fusiler Guards) mentions — 

“Some of the incidents that came under my 
notice were very appalling A wounded man was 
being conveyed on a stretcher, carried on the 
shoulders of four others When within a few yards 
of me, to my horror, a round shot levelled the 
whole group to the ground Another ball, about 
the same time and locality, fell amongst a group of 
picketed horses, completely disembowelling one of 
them The wmithings and agony of the poor animal 
were pitiable to witness A ball—twenty- 
four-pounder — came through the tent on the side 
opposite to that where I was engaged, killing one 
of the orderlies assisting the surgeon, and also the 
pony of the latter, tied up a yard or two off” 

After the Battle of Inkerman, Sebastopol was 
not assaulted, as many in the army fully expected 
it would be, at once The 28th were coming from 
Malta, the 97th, or Eayl of Ulster’s, and the ggth, 
or Lanarkshire Regiment, and more French troops, 
were expected, but it soon became evident that 
the Alles were to winter before the blockaded 
city when the wood for the erection of huts be- 
gan to arnve at Balaclava, and was slowly and 
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laboriously brought to the front on Tartar ponies 
and the horses of the cavalry, who deemed their 
chargers degraded by such work Already the sol- 
diers were in rags, no two men were clad alike, 
and their uniforms were comically patched with 
clothing gleaned off the battle-field, and even with 
pieces of sacking and blanket 

When the new regiments landed, they marched 
in with the pomp of war, forming a strange contrast 
to the gaunt, bearded, and tattered men who wel- 
comed them But 1n a few short weeks the glitter 
was gone, their uniforms were as torn, worn, and 
daubed with the mud of the trenches, as those of 
the older Crimean men , and hunger, cold, cholera, 
and fever soon destroyed many ere they could cross 
their bayonets with the Russians 

The days and nights of duty i the trenches 
were simply horrible! The troops shivered there 
for twenty-four hours at a time, often amid mud 
that rose nearly to the knee, and, as the winter 
drew on, became frozen, especially towards the early 
and darker hours of the morning, and there 
they huddled together for warmth, watching the 
red bombs that whistled in a fiery arc overhead, 
or listening for the sounds that might indicate a 
Russian mine below 


The year 1855 saw the completion of the rail- 
way between Balaclava and the camp, and after 
that 1t was used for the conveyance of the sick 
and wounded to the hospitals , but only the wagons 
constructed for carrying the stores to the front were 
available for this important service, and they being 
unprovided with any contrivance to make them 
suitable for mvalids, the more infirm, or more 
severely injured, could not be sent by them So 
truly did the soldiers say that “‘John Bull hked 
glory—but hked to have it cheap,” 

This was the first time that any railway was 
employed for the transit of sick and wounded 
soldiers from the scene of actual hostihties to the 
rear, or that there was seen the strange spectacle 
of a locomotive screaming and puffing to the field 
of war with biscuits, beef, and rum, and stores of 
shot and shell. 

There was another novel feature in this Russian 
war quite unknown to the heroes of Vittoria and 
Waterloo 

An electric wire passed from the Crimea, 
under the Black Sea, to the shore of Bulgari, 
and thence to Britain, whence every turn in the 
contest was thus known an hour or two after its 
occurrence 
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Brrore the year closed, a smart affair, known as 
the capture of the “Ovens,” took place on the 
night of the 2oth of November, six days after the 
terrible hurricane which introduced most of the 
miseries our army had to endure In the combat 
referred to, three companies of the 1st Battalion of 
the Rifle Brigade greatly distinguished themselves 
The Russians had discovered a position in front of 
our advanced works (towards the left of the left 
attack), from whence they could greatly annoy the 
French working and covering parties In some of 
the ancient caverns and old stone huts used by 
the Tartar shepherds during more peaceful times, 
they had securely ensconced themselves, and were 
thus enabled to keep up a heavy fire 1n security, at 
a distance of only two hundred yards 

This fire soon became intolerable, and 200 of 
our nflemen were ordered to dislodge them 

Dividing his foree, Lieutenant Tryon advanced 
slowly with fifty of them from the body of the work, 


and crept silently and stealthily along the broken 
ground towards the enemy, who, surprised by the 
suddenness of the attack, scampered out of their 
holes and fled, while our men stumbled over many 
of them in their blankets, asleep and in the dark. 
Following in pursuit, the Rifles fixed their sword- 
bayonets, attacked the Russian supports under a 
sharp fire, and drove them away. 

They then posted themselves in the very places 
occupied by the enemy—the caverns and old huts , 
and capturing all their blankets and great-coats, 
commenced to reverse the loop-holes for the re- 
ception of the Russians, who soon returned in two 
columns, which were only kept at bay by the sharp 
and deadly fire of the Rifles, whose ammunition, 
however, began to fall short 

Then the enemy came confidently on, and had 
to be repelled by the sword-bayonet i third time 
they came on to the assault, but were again driven 
back, the supports of the Rifles having now come 
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night the “Ovens” were held in peace, with heaps 
of Russian dead around them, but Lieutenant 
Tryon was mortally wounded by a bullet im the 
temple. In him the brigade lost one of its best 
officers—a brave and resolute soldier, who at 
Inkerman used his rifle with more deadly suUCCEeSsS 
and certainty than any of his men. He was in- 
terred on Cathcart’s Hull, where now a simple slab 
marks his grave The Rifles had only exght men 
killed and fifteen wounded in this affair, which 
drew praises from General Canrobert in his order 
of the day to the French army, adding — 


“Qur Allies held firm, with their well-known 
energy, and remained masters of the place where 
we see them posted this morning _ I wish to render 
homage before you to the vigour with which this 
coup de main was accomplished, and which has 
caused the death of the brave Lieutenant Tryon 
We shall pay him the regret due to his glonous 
end It will draw closer the bonds of fratermity 
in arms which unite us to our Allies 

“‘ CANROBERT 

“‘ Head-quarters, ov 22nd” 


And so, after this, the old year died out without 
any event of importance, amid an amount of sick- 
ness, wretchedness, and misery unknown in war 
since the retreat from Moscow 

On the znd of March, 1855, the Emperor 
Nicholas, the onginator of the war, died , but it still 
went on under his son Alexander An expedition 
to Kertch and the Sea of Azof, in May, destroyed 
many Russian ships and towns in that quarter 
Sardinia having joined the British and French 
alliance, her troops, 1n conjunction with those of 
the latter, won a brilhant victory on the banks of 
the Tchernaya And twice dumng the war the 
French and Bntish leaders were changed, St 
Arnaud, dying after the victory of the Alma, was 
succeeded by Canrobert, who in May, 1855, gave 
place to General (afterwards Marshal) Pelissier In 
June, the good, gallant, and gentle Lord Raglan 
died of cholera, and was succeeded in the com- 
mand by Lteutenant-General Sir James Simpson, a 
Peninsular veteran, who had served at the stege of 
Cadiz, the attack on Seville, been wounded at 
Quatre Bras, and who had served as second in com- 
mand under the fiery Sir Charles Napier, against 
the meuntain and desert tribes on the nght bank 
of the Indus, in 1845, and yet who, withal, lacked 
sufficient energy for the task assigned him 

In Connolly’s “History of the Sappers and 
Miners,” now called the Royal Engineers, we have 
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up with ammunition, For the remainder of the | some Brapbic pictures hoe the arduous and difficult 


duties they performed before Sebastopol, and eof 
the perilous msks they encountered m pressing the 
works of the siege 

In front of the batteries on the left attack there 
were commenced a number of rifle-pits, which sub- 
sequently became an extensive series of screens, 
spotting the ndge on its very brow, each connected 
with the other by an approach, which in time 
encircled the hill, and formed a continuous line of 
intrenchment for musketry fire, within fair range 
of the enemy’s batteries and quarnes When the 
nights were clear, and the moon or starlight bright, 
a heavy cross-fire of shells and grape was constantly 
poured upon the Sappers and working-parties, 
rendering their operations alike perilous and try- 
ing, but this was well repaid by the security with 
which our nflemen from their pits or screens picked 
off the Russian gunners, and thus silenced some of 
the ordnance which cannonaded the trenches from 
the Redan and barrack battenes 

The Round Hall trench—an astonishing achieve- 
ment of perseverance and skill, formed, for the 
most part, through rock, at an extraordinary outlay 
of labour and of life, under very adverse circum- 
stances, and interruptions from the fire of artillery 
and of musketry—was designated the Fourth 
Parallel , and though it was at no time armed as 
a battery, 1t was manned at all points with select 
marksmen 

“very hour,” says Mr Connolly, ‘made ob- 
vious the necessity for hastening the termination 
of a struggle which had swallowed up an army in 
its chequered events ‘The secret of success in a 
siege, next to good generalship, 1s expedition in 
the construction of essential works, and attention 
to their efficiency This was ever borne in mind , 
and though opposed by astounding obstacles, never 
a day passed but a sensible addition was made to 
the vast network of trenches Parallels and ap- 
proaches now covered the hills, and saps daringly 
progressed in front, dingy pits, filled with groups 
of prying and fatal marksmen, studded the ad- 
vances and flanks , caves were augmented in size 
and number in the sides of the ravines, to give 
safety to the gunpowder, and shell-rooms were 
constructed to hold the combustibles All existing 
batteries were maintained intact, and new works by 
degrees were thrown up in front to grapple with 
the sturdy formations of the Russians ” 

When these works were finished, the masks that 
blinded those apertures that were to become em- 
brasures were hastily removed, and heavy guns run 
through them, to flash destruétion on the works 
of the enemy. One hundred and sixty-five guns 
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, and mortars of all weights and calibres were got 

mo position, and the average distance of the 
advanced batteries from the Russian lines was, on 
the nght, for 11 guns and 5 mortars, 360 yards , 
and on the left, for 20 guns and 3 mortars, about 
460 yards. 

“it will hardly be credited,” says the Unzted 
Service Magazine, ‘that while the Sappers were 
chus exerting and distinguishing themselves—while 
they formed a sort of perpetual forlorn hope at the 
head of every parallel, and in every battery, and 
were constantly eliciting the highest engomiums 
from Lord Raglan, our jobbing authorities at home 
wholly excluded them from the distribution of 
honours !” 

“No medals,” wrote General Jones, “‘ have been 
sent out for the Royal Sappers and Muners for 
distinguisned conduct The strength of the corps 
serving with the army 1s equal to any regiment 
of the line, and therefore the Sappers and Miners 
should be considered entitled to the same number 
as has been sent out for a regiment, and by the 
conduct of so many men who have distinguished 
themselves, there will not be any difficulty of find- 
ing those entitled to them under the royal 
warrant ” 

That the dangers of the great siege fell heavily 
on this scientific corps 1s attested by their casual- 
ties, which, in a body of 935 of all ranks, were no 
less than 445, or one half of the whole force 

On the roth of Apml, a very sharp conflict 
took place at some of the ememy’s rifle-pits, which 
terminated in our retention of two ‘The enemy 
subsequently made an ineffectual attempt to retake 
them, but were repulsed This success was not 
accomplished without the loss of many slain and 
wounded , among the former were the colonel and 
an officer of the 77th Regiment, and two of the 
Royal Engineers The other three pits retained 
by the enemy were only twenty yards distant, so the 
work between them was as close and murderous 
as musketry well could make it 

The sixth and final bombardment of Sebastopol 
commenced at dawn on the morning of the sth 
of September 

‘“‘ The air was pure and hght, and a gentle breeze 
from the south-west, which continued all day, 
drifted over the steppe, and blew gently nto Sebas- 
topol The sun,” continues Dr Russell, “shone 
serenely, through the vapours of the early morning 
and wreaths of snowy clouds, on the long lines of 
white houses inside those rugged defences of earth 
and gabionade which have so long kept our armies 
gazing in vain orf this august city The ships 
floated quietly on the waters of the roads, which 
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were smooth as a murror, while, outside, our own 
fleet and that of the French, equally inactive, and 
not quite so useful to us, were reposing between 
Kasatch and Constantine, as idly as though they 
were ‘ painted ships upon a painted ocean’ ” 

Notwithstanding the five previous bombardments, 
Sebastopol still presented, he says, “a stately ap- 
pearance, as it rises on the hill-side, tier over tier, 
displaying churches, stately mansions, and public 
buildings of fine white or red sandstone, with 
gardens interspersed, and trees growing in the 
walks These fine structures are not exempt from 
‘low neighbourhoods’ of whitewashed houses, be- 
longing to the garnson, or to the poorer inhabitants. 
The hill gn which this part of the city stands 
rises from the rear of the Flagstaff Battery to the 
height of 200 feet or more, it presents a steep 
face to the creek from the dockyard, and then 
sweeps round towards the roadstead, to the level 
of which it abruptly descends at the rear of the 
southern forts ” 

Without waiting for us, the French suddenly 
commenced to bombard Close to their Bastion 
du Mat, there suddenly started into mid-air three 
pulars of earth and dust, each more than a hundred 
feet in height, as they exploded three fougasses, or 
little mines (which are usually placed about eight 
feet under ground), to blow in the counterscarp, 
and to serve as a signal for their men to begin 

In an instant, then, from the water of the shining 
sea to the dockyard creek, there seemed to runa 
stream of spouting fire three miles in length, as 
battery after battery shot forth its missiles, and the 
smoke of “ the villainous saltpetre ” curled upward 
in white, fleecy clouds ‘ The lines of the French 
trenches were at once covered as though the very 
clouds of heaven had settled down upon them, and 
were whirled about in spiral jets, in festoons, in 
clustering bunches, in columns, and in sheets, all 
commingled, involved ‘together, and uniting, as it 
were, in the vehement flames beneath ” 

From these batteries a ponderous storm of iron 
burst through the Russian lines, beating down or 
tearing up everything , gabions were torn to white 
splinters, and rent asunder, jets of earth and dust 
started high im air as fascine-baskets were dashed 
to pieces , and through their hines the round shot 
went dashing and crashing among the houses in 
rear of the fast falling defences Never since 
cannon were invented had a discharge so simul- 
taneous, so startling, or so tremendous frgm its 
actual metal, been given, and hence the Russians 
seemed for a while utterly paralysed 

In number two hundred, French guns of large 
calibre were now being worked with the most fnghtful 
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energy, enthusiasm, and effect , and the echoes of 
the cannonade pealing over land and sea, over hill 
and through valley, died away only for a moment, 
to be repeated louder still Walls of stone, and 
even of granite, fell down in masses, while those of 
brick disappeared as if made of stucco, and even 
the solid earthworks, so long trusted in, began to 
yawn and show great breaches at last. 

With good practice but slow—for their batteries 
were undermanned—the Russian artillerymen be- 
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and eight cohorns, distant 400 yards from the 
Redan, plied the suburb in rear of the Malakhoff‘ 
Tower vigorously with bombs, and swept the top 
of the Redan itself with a pitiless storm of round 
shot and grape, till both these mighty works became 
alike battered and silent The faces of all the 
parapets were pitted with shot and shell, as if they 
had undergone a species of small-pox, dislodged 
from their beds, the wooden gabions stuck out 
fantastically at every imaginable angle , but after 
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gan to return this fire, but harder then worked the 
French, and with greater rapidity than ever they 
sent their shot crashing among the churches, ter- 
races, and mansions of Sebastopol 

Meantime, we were not idle , our gallant Naval 
Brigade and siege-train were also at work, steadily 
and perseveningly hammering away with shot and 
Shell at the solid face of the Redan, and the high 
front of the Malakhoff From Gordon’s and 
Chapman's battenes the mortars hurled 10 and 
13-1nch shell over and into the enemy’s works, 
causing a terrible destruction of life and lhmb, and 
connecting the discharge of these by rounds from 
32 and 68-pounder guns 

Our Quarry Battery, armed with two mortars 


two hours and a half of close firing, the French 
gunners suddenly ceased, to cool their guns, which 
were becoming dangerously over-heated 

Taking advantage of this lull, the grey-coated 
Russians were seen creeping out to repair the 
damage in their works, and from the banquette 
they threw sandbags over the face of the battered 
parapet At ten o’clock, as before, the French 
exploded some /ougasses as a signal, and again the 
roar of all their guns was heard, with greater fury 
than ever, and then evident symptoms of agitation 
were visible in the city, and men with carts and 
horses were seen hurnedly passing to and fro by 
the floating bridge that lay between St. Nicholas 
and St Michael , and at mine o’clock a great column 
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of infantry crossed over it, to resist any attempt to 
agsault, while a movement towards Inkerman was 
made by their troops stationed at the Balbek 
During nearly the entire day, the shells were 
whistling through the sky, to explode amid the 
works or streets of the fated city, and its blue 
seemed to be scoured by a constant succession of 
fiery arcs, 

Our artillery practice was so perfect that 
every shell burst just where each gunner wished 
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one after the other they came down. The decks 
fell in at ten o’clock, and by midnight the fngate 
had burned to the water’s edge.” 

On this eventful occasion, our batteries were 
armed with thirty-four 13-inch mortars, twenty 
10-inch ditto, ten 8-mnch ditto, and twenty 54 
inch cohorns making a total of ninety-one 
mortars 

We had sixty-one 32-pounders, thirty-seven 8-mch 
guns, seven of 10-inch, six 68-pounders, and three 
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that it should, and all this time the Russians made | nines, for the heads of the saps 


but a feeble reply 

At five o’clock, a Russian frigate moored inside 
the double booms and bridge of boats was seen in 
flames, and men and officers hailed the event with 
delight , then as the mght darkened, she seemed a 
grand pyramidal blaze from stem to stern, but 
whether she had been fired by the red-hot shot of 
the French, or—as some thought—by the Russians 
themselves, as a signal to call in their cavalry from 
Eupatona, none in camp could know “At eight 
o'clock, the hght was so great that the houses of 
the city, and the forts on the other side, could be 
distinguished witlfout difficulty The masts stood 
long, towering aloft, ke great pillars of fire, but 


We threw in 
12,721 bombs and 89,540 round shot 

All the mght of the sth, a steady musketry fire 
was maintained along the whole front, to prevent 
the Russians from repairing the damages inflicted 
during the past day , and at ten pm, orders were 
sent to the batteries to open next day as soon as 
there was sufficient hight, but they were limited to 
fifty rounds per gun In obedience to this, at 
half-past five, the whole line of batteries, from 
the Quarantine to Inkerman, opened fire with a 
ternfic crash , then the agitation in the town soon 
became more than ever apparent , and the long- 
range shot from them did considerable mischief. 
Thus, between the 3rd and 6th, there were killed 
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and wounded in the trenches 246 officers and 
men. 

At sunset on the 6th, the bombardment was 
renewed, and was continued by the light of the 
stars, without a moment’s intermission, till an hour 
before dawn. The musketry fire Was equally un- 
remitting, as the trench guards had orders to sweep 
the face of the Russian defences, hence fully 
150,000 rounds of ball cartridge were spent upon 
them every night since the bombardment began 

At daybreak on the 7th, the cannonade was 
resumed as usual, from the centre of ther works 
the Russians failed to respond, but their Inker- 
man batteries across the harbour fired briskly on 
the French, and slew numbers of them On this 
morning a high wind blew clouds of grey dust 
from the town , this mingled with the smoke of its 
batteries, and caused some difficulty in ascertaining 
the effect of the fire, but when an opening did 
occur the amount of ruin and devastation caused 
by our shot was indeed appalling 
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General the Marquis de la Marmora, attended . 
The latter was at the head of the Sardinian con- 
tingent, and had early distinguished himself in 
war—on the heights of Pastrengo, where his happy 
diversion in rear of the Austnan army enabled that 
of Piedmont to re-form. To the Alhes it became 
evident that a grand assault was imminent, for after 
the council broke up, orders were sent to the 
surgeons to clear out the hospitals, and prepare for 
the reception of more wounded. ‘The Foot Guards 
were directed, for that night, to occupy the trenches 
on the nght, to be relieved by the Highlanders in 
the morning, and that the attack would be made 
by the Light and 2nd Divisions ‘So the night was 
spent in a fever of expectation and anxiety, amid 
the roar of the bombardment, which the wind blew 
in deafening bursts back to the alhed camp ” 

At last came the morning of Saturday, the 8th 
of September, when, after being for a year before 
Sebastopol, the columns of the Allies began to 
form for the grand assault , and many a man who 





At noon, the generals held a council of war at | saw that day come in was fated not to see it 
the British head-quarters, where Pelissier, and | close 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


THE REDAN, 1855 


THE morning of the assault was a dull, cheerless, , were forming to assault the Malakhoff, with 5,000 


and depressing one 
wind swept over the land, clouds of white dust, 
and dusky smoke that came from many a burning 
ship and blazing street, rose high in the air, 
above the green, coppered spires and shot-riven 
batteries of Sebastopol, overhanging the whole city 
hike a sombre pall, through which the sun shone 
feebly, shorn of all his rays At last he seemed to 
fade out, as the vapour thickened, and the whole 
sky assumed a dull and wintry tint of grey 

All comers from Balaclava and the rear of the 
camp were stopped by a line of sentinels posted 
from Inkerman, on the nght, to the sea on the 
left, while a cordon of cavalry videttes cut off 
the communication with Cathcart’s Hill and the 
picket-houses in advance of the camp 

Staff-officers, or others with written permission, 
alone could pass these lines , but though all idlers 
were kept back from Balaclava, to obtain glimpses 
of the impending attack, groups of fur-capped 
Tartars and red-fezzed Turks began to cluster on 
every knoll that was at a safe distance from | 
cannon-shot 
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From the Euxine a biting | Sardimians to support them, and our 3rd and 4th 


Divisions began to get under arms in front of their 
camp 

During this time, the cannonade, which had 
recommenced at dawn as usual, was of the most 
tremendous character, and vast gaps were visible 
in the streets and principal houses, many of which 
were half-hidden by the sheets of red fire that 
gushed through every window and aperture, and 
by the bndge of boats that lay between the north 
and south side, fugitives were seen to pass by 
thousands, bearing their sick, their aged, their chil- 
dren, and their valuables , and this melancholy pro- 
cession continued 1n sight, defiling there so long as 
light remained 

The eyes of the British, until the French began 
to move, were turned to their own point of attack 
—the Redan, and here we may inform the non- 
multtary readers that a redan, in field fortification, 
means simply an indented work with lines ancl 
faces, but that one at Sebastopol resembled an 
unfinished square, with two sides meeting at the 


In great masses, 30,000 Frenchmen / salient angle in front of the trenches, by which om 
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troops had dug a passage towards it, the remaiming 
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The cannonade was permitted to languish as 





space was left open. In the walls of the parapet | the hour of attack drew near, but when the Rus- 
there were little apartments, admirably constructed, | sians saw our cavalry and troops in front, they 


and roofed in with sacks of earth These, re- 
sembling the cabins of a ship in size, appeared to 
be meant for various purposes—temporary hos- 
pitals, the officers on duty, the commandant, &c. 
One apartment in rear of this great work had a 
grate and chimney complete In the sides of the 
embrasures were excavations to admit of the 
gunners resting or sleeping beside their guns 
When captured, the famous Redan was found, in 
its area, to present an uneven surface, hike the pits 
of a vineyard filled in By a series of trenches it 
communicated with the Malakhoff, and from the 
commanding position of the latter, it was quite 
evident that the Redan would be untenable after 
the tower was taken 

The former communicated, by a road to the 
right, with an extensive quadrangular building— 
the Russian barrack, from which it was only distant 
about a hundred yards Behind the Redan was 
one of the coves, called the artillery or dockyard 
creek, and beyond 1t was the town 

As the columns of attack formed, the Russians, 
thick as bees, could be seen clustered about its 
deeply-cut embrasures, through which cannon of 
enormous calibre were grimly peering , and their 
flat caps and bnistling bayonets were visible at 
times along its lines of defence 

At half-past eleven, the Highland Brigade, with 
all its pipes playing, came in from Kamara, under 
Brigadier Cameron, and took up its position in 
reserve at the nght attack, and the Guards, also 
in reserve, were posted on the same side of the 
Woronzow Road The 1st Bngade of the 4th 
Division served as the trench guards of the left 
attack, and still remained in them 

The 3rd Division was massed on the green hill- 
side, in front of the tents and wigwams which 
formed its camp, in readiness to support the left 
attack, if its services were required It was 
arranged that the French should attack the Mala- 
khoff at noon, and that as soon as they began, we 
were to assail the Redan ‘All the amateurs and 
travelling gentlemen, who rather abound here just 
now,” wrote Dr Russell, “were in a state of great 
excitement, and dotted the plain, in eccentric 
attire which revived olden memones of Cowes, 
and yachting and sea-bathng They were, more- 
over, engaged in aseries of subtle manceuvres down 
in the ravines, to turn the flank of unwary sentnies, 
in order to get to the front, and their success 
was most creditable to their enterpnse and in- 
genuity.” 


began to shell Cathcart’s Hill, and their bombs at 
long ranges greatly disturbed the equanimity of the 
spectators as, with loud crashes, they sometimes 
exploded above their heads in mid-air At last 
came the moment of attack ! 

“At five minutes before twelve o'clock,” says 
Dr Russell, whom it 1s impossible to resist quot- 
ing, “ the French, hke a swarm of bees, issued from 
their trenches close to the doomed Malakhoff, 
scrambled up its face, and were through the 
embrasures in the twinkling of an eye They 
crossed the seven métres of ground which separated 
them from the enemy at a few bounds, they 
drifted hghtly and quickly as autumn leaves before 
the wind, battalion after battalion, into the em- 
brasures , and in a minute or two after the head of 
their column issued from the ditch, the tncolour 
was floating over the Korniloff bastion The mus- 
ketry was very feeble at first—indeed, our Allies 
took the Russians by surprise, but they soon re- 
covered themselves, and from twelve o'clock till 
past seven in the evening, the French had to meet 
and repulse the repeated attempts of the enemy to 
regain the work, when, weary of the slaughter of his 
men, who lay in thousands over the exterior of the 
works, and despairing of success, the Muscovite 
general withdrew his exhausted legions, and pre- 
pared, with admurable skill, to evacuate the place. 
As soon as the tricolour was observed waving, 
through the smoke and dust, over the parapet of 
the Malakhoff, four rockets were sent up from 
Chapman’s battery, as a signal for our assault upon 
the Redan They were almost borne back by the 
violence of the wind, and the silvery jets of sparks 
they threw out on exploding were scarcely visible 
against the raw grey sky ” 

The divisional orders for the znd Division were 
very much the same as those for the Light Division, 
and the following 1s the detail of the stormers in 
the ternble conflict that ensued — 

The covering party consisted of roo men of 
the 3rd or Kentish Buffs, led by Captain John 
Lewes, and roo of the 2nd Battalion of the Rifles, 
under Captain Hammond The scaling- ladder 
party consisted of 160 of the 3rd Buffs, under Cap- 
tan F F Maude, with 160 of the 77th Regiment, 
under the gallant Major Welsford 

The part of the force from the 2nd Division 
consisted of 260 of the Buffs, 300 of the 41st, and 
200 of the 62nd, with a working party of 100 men 
of the 41st The rest of Windham’s bngade, 
consisting of the 47th and 4gth, were in reserve, 
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together with Warren’s brigade of the same divi- 
sion, of which the 30th, or Cambridgeshire, and 
55th, or Westmoreland, were called into action, and 
much cut up Bngadier Shirley was on board 
ship at this time, but the moment he heard that 
an assault had been resolved on, he hastened to 
his post. In his absence, Colonel Unett, of the 
rgth, as senior officer, would have had the penlous 
honour of leading the forlorn hope , and as he was 
unaware that Shirley meant to come on shore, he 
had to decide with Colonel Windham as to who 
should have precedence in the assault They 
coolly tossed for it, and Colonel Unett won He 
still had it in his power to say whether he would 
go first, or follow Windham, the Assistant Quarter- 
Master General. 

‘“‘ My choice 1s made,” said Unett, as he turned 
over the shilling , “I shall be the first man inside 
the Redan!” 

But fortune ordained it otherwise, as he fell, 
badly wounded, early in the affaur. 

“ Forward-——ladders to the front—eight men per 
ladder!” were now the orders, and scarcely had 
the men left the fifth parallel, when the flank guns 
of the Redan opened upon them as they moved 
up rapidly to the salient, in which there were no 
cannon, as the formation of such a work does not 
permit of their being placed in such a position 

In dark-green uniforms, patched with many a 
rag, 100 riflemen, bearing the ladders, preceded the 
stormers, who advanced with a furious run, with 
bayonets fixed, and nfles at the short trail, while the 
round shot tore up the earth beneath their feet, or 
swept men away by entire sections, strewing limbs 
and fragments of humanity everywhere, when the 
genuine British “hurrah !” deepening into a species 
of fierce roar, mingled with the din of the fire-arms 
and the defiant yells of the Muscovites 

Bngadier Shirley was almost immediately half- 
blinded by dust, knocked into his eyes by a round 
shot This compelled him to retire, and his place 
was taken by Lieutenant-Colonel Bunbury, of the 
Welsh Fusiliers, a tried soldier, who had served at 
the Kohat Pass, and who was next in regimental 
rank to Unett, who had been already stncken 
down Crawling and hmping back to the rear or 
the trenches, for succour and shelter, the wounded 
groaning and shneking, were pounng in hundreds 
now, and in less than a minute the whole slope of 
the Redan was covered with red-coats—the dead 
or the helpless 

Brigadier Van Straubenzee received a contusion 
in the face, and was forced to quit the field. The 
Honourable Colonel Handcock, who led 100 of 
the Perthshire Regiment, and 200 of the 97th, fell 
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mortally wounded by a ball in the head, and never | 
spoke again. Captam Hammond fell dead, and 
Mayor Welsford had his head blown off by a 
cannon-ball, fired by a Russian officer, who after- 
wards surrendered himself to a sergeant of the 
97th Captam Grove was severely wounded, and 
of the commanders of parties, Bngadier Windham, 
Captains Lewes, Maude, and Fyers alone escaped 
the vollies of grape and musketry that swept the 
slope of the Redan . 

Colonel Lysons, of the 23rd, though wounded 
in the thigh, remained on the ground, and with 
brandished sword, he cheered on the stormers, 
who had no time to lose, as the Russians*from the 
Malakhoff, inflamed by blood, defeat, and fury, 
were rushing down 1m hordes to aid 1n the defence 
of the Redan 

In crossing the open space between the head of 
the trenches and the point of attack, some of the 
ladders were lost or left behind, 1n consequence of 
their bearers being shot down, yet the edge of the 
ditch was reached, and several planted without 
much difficulty, till the Russians—at the traverses 
which enfiladed them at nght angles—opened a 
murderous musketry fire on those who were cross- 
ing or scrambling into the embrasures 

The scene in the ditch where the dead and the 
dying, the bleeding, the panting, and the exhausted, 
lay over each other three or four deep, was beyond 
descnption , and at a place called the Picket-house, 
was one solitary English lady watching this terrible 
assault, breathless and pale, putting up prayers 
with her white lips Her husband was engaged 
with the stormers, and soon after his mangled body 
was borne past her on a stretcher 

The stormers of the Light Division had made 
straight for the salient and projecting angle of the 
Redan, at a place where the ditch was fifteen feet 
deep The party detailed for the ladders had 
planted them, but they were found to be too short 
Six or seven were there Led by their officers, the 
men leaped into the ditch and scrambled up on the 
other, and scaled the parapet which the Russians 
deserted to man the breastworks and traverses 

“To show,” says Dr Russell, “what different 
impressions different people receive of the same 
matter, let me remark that one officer of rank told 
me that the Russians visible in the Redan did not 
exceed 150 men when he got intoit He further 
expressed an opinion that they had no field-pieces 
inside the breastworks, from one re-entering angle 
tothe other A regimental officer, on the other hand, 
positively assured me that when he got on the top 
of the parapet of the salient, he s&w at about a hun- 
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gaps in it, through which were seen the muzzles of | 


fie:d-pieces , and that in rear of 1t were compact 
masses of Russian infantry, the front rank kneeling 
with fixed bayonets, as if prepared to receive 
cavalry, while the two rear ranks over them kept 
up a sharp and destructive fire upon our men. 
The only way to reconcile these discrepancies 1s to 
suppose that the first spoke of the earliest stage of 
the assault, and that the latter referred to a later 
period, when the Russians may have opened em- 
brasures in the breastwork, having been reinforced 
by the fugitives from the Malakhoff, and by troops 
behind the barracks 1n its rear” 

Most unfortunately now, our men, when they 
reached the crest of the parapet, instead of fol- 
lowing their officers, and rushing on the enemy, as 
stormers ought to do, with the charged bayonet 
and clubbed musket, commenced independent file- 
firing The small party of the goth and 97th, 
much diminished now, certainly went gallantly on 
towards the breastwork , but they were too weak to 
force it, they had to retire and get behind the tra- 
verses, at which the men of several regiments were 
now congregated, and keeping up a bnisk fire on 
the Russians, whose flat caps or round glazed 
helmets were visible above the breastwork By a 
rapidly-increasing flank and direct fire, converging 
on the salient, the Russians had greatly dimimshed 
our force, and as we were weakened, they were 
strengthened by parties from both re-entering 
angles The 3rd Buffs and 41st Welsh poured 
in through the embrasures, immediately after the 
men of the goth and 97th, till the overwhelming 
masses of the enemy made a rush on our men 
with the bayonet, and drove them into an angle 
of the work, and ultimately over the parapet to 
the extenor slope, where the fragments of many 
corps of the Light and 2nd Drvisions were all 
wedged together, firing into the Redan as long as 
their ammunition lasted, and as long as cartridges 
from the rear could be handed to those in front 

An hour and a half of this disastrous conflict had 
passed, the Russians having cleared the Redan of all 
but our dead, but not yet being 1n possession of its 
parapets, when they made a second charge with 
their bayonets under a heavy musketry fire, and 
throwing great quantities of large stones, grape, and 
small round shot, from the hand, drove those 1n 
front back upon the men in the rear, who were 
tumbled headlong into the ditch The wooden 
gabions in the parapet now gave way, and rolled 
down with those who were upon them, and the 
men in rear, thinking that all was lost, retired 
into the fifth paralldl, but many were buried alive in 
the ditch by falling earth, and perished miserably. 


| “ 


To the trenches there was a fearful run for life, 
the men “rolling over hke rabbits” and lymg over 
each other four deep, to escape the leaden tempest 
that was raining on them, but speedily recover- 
ing breath, they opened a heavy and continuous 
fire on the parapets of the Redan Captain 
Preston, and Lieutenants Swift and Wilmer of the 
goth, were lying dead inside the fatal place, with 
a hecatomb of others. Individual deeds of daring 
were too frequent to be particulansed “ The men 
of the 41st who rushed into the Redan with 
Colonel Wyndham, were named Hartnady, Ken- 
nelly, and Dan Mahoney, the last, a fine tall 
grenadier, fell dead in the embrasure by Colonel 
Wyndham’s side, shot through the heart, as he was 
shouting, ‘Come on, boys, come on!’ His blood 
spouted over those near him ” 

General Codrington, though the salient was held 
by our men for one hour and fifty-six minutes, 
would seem to have become confused by the 
failure of the attack, and to have lost, for the time, 
the coolness that usually characterised hm He 
was hesitating about sending more men to the 
front, or he was unable to form a nucleus of resist- 
ance and attack , hence we lost the Redan, and our 
men, pressed by numbers, by the bayonet, and by 
showers of musketry, together with the fire of field- 
pieces, were hurled, as stated, over the parapet and 
back upon their own trenches Colonel James 
Eman of the 41st, “one of the best officers in the 
army—a man of singular calmness and bravery, 
who was beloved by his officers and men, and 
whose loss was lamented by all who knew him,” 
was shot through the lungs while im the act of 
rallying the Welsh Regiment His sword-arm was 
uplifted at the moment the ball struck him, and 
when he was carried to the rear, a surgeon assured 
him that his lungs were uninjured 

“T know better,” said he with a sad smile, 
“and know that such hopes are vain—I am bleed- 
ing internally ” 

He died that night Two captains of the 41st 
fell with him, Corry and Lockhart 

Captain Hume, of the 55th, was blown up bya 
shell, and yet was not severely wounded 

The attack was to be resumed at five in the 
morning by the Guards and Highlanders, under 
Sir Colin Campbell, the future Lord Clyde, but 1t 
was found to be evacuated in the mght The 
person who made this discovery was Corporal John 
Ross, of the Royal Sappers and Mmers He was 
searching outside for wounded comrades, when 
falling in with two under the abatis, he observed 
the absence of the Russian outpost, and leaving 
his canteen with the wounded, he crept cautiously 
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forward, climbed the slope and entered the Redan. 
The last standing-ground of the enemy was un- 
guarded and vacant, and, returning joyfully to the 
trenches, he reported the great news that the Rus- 
sians had flown. 

By this time, fort after fort in Sebastopol had 
been blown into the air, each with a shock as if the 
earth were being torn in twain The sky seemed 
full of live shells, which burst in thousands lke 
scarlet rockets. Columns of dark smoke seemed 
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to prop heaven like dusky pillars as they rose above 
the city, whose defenders in thousands, without 
beat of drum, or blast of bugle, poured away in a 
vast multitude by the bridge of boats When the 
last Russian soldier had passed, the chains of the 
mighty pontoon, a quarter of a mile in length, were 
slashed through, and it swung heavily over ‘to the 
other side when we were in full possession of 
Sebastopol 

They left the town with its barracks, palaces, 
theatres, arsenals, stores, and port, sheeted with 
fire, the flames ht up all the roadstead, when each 
after each, the scuttled Russian ships could be seen 
disappearing in quick succession beneath the flame- 
tinted waters of the inner harbour 
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Many of our officers were found in the Redan | 
with a hand clutching a Russian’s throat, or coat, 
or belt, man grasping man in a fierce and last 
embrace Captain Hammond, of the Rifles, was 
found next morning in the ditch, beneath a heap of 
slain, with a bayonet-wound in his heart, he had 
only arrived from England three days before Some 
of our dead soldiers were actually found clinging to 
the parapet and slope of the glacis, as if still alive, 
thus attesting the reluctance with which, they 
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retired, and the desperation with which they died 
before that fatal place, which we should never have 
attacked at all, but should have aided the French 
in the capture of the Malakhoff, after which event 
it must have fallen, as being no longer tenable 

There was a great feeling of depression in the 
camp all night It was quite uncertain what the 
result might be before the Redan was discovered 
to be empty ll that the troops knew was, that 
the French were in the Malakhoff, and that our 
attempt had failed “It was an eventful night; 
the camp was full of wounded men, the hospitals 
were crowded, and sad stones ran from mouth to 
mouth respecting the losses of tne officers and the 
behaviour of the men.” 
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An immense number of the Russian dead 1m | served,” says Major Rankin—the last officer killed 

* front were found to be officers in the Crimea—in his journal “Not a whisper 
Many of our men were now mere recruits, and in | was circulated It took us all by surprise, as we 
Some instances were scarcely a match for the well- ' imagined no further attempt would be made on 
trained veterans of Russia. Some who were serving , the Redan, after the failure of the assault of June 
in the ranks of the 4th Division, “had only been | 18th We heard, howevei, that it was arranged 
enlisted a few days,” says Dr Russell, “and had | that both armies should ‘go in’ in earnest, and 
never fired a rifle in their hives!” and a siege, when | that the success of the French in their attack on 
aman learns chiefly to ensconce himself behind | the Malakhoff was to be the signal for our advance 
gabions aud sand-bags, and steal quiet “ pot shots,” | on our old enemy, the Redan I prepared myself, 
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without exposing himself unnecessarily, 1s perhaps | as well as the short interval permitted, for the 
the worst kind of military service to develop courage, | probable fate that would attend the performance of 
confidence, and hardihood in a young soldier the desperate duty I took farewell of my mother 

One of the most heroic episodes here was con- | and all my relations, committing them to the pro- 
nected with a mere youth, named Massy,a lieutenant | tection and the blessing of God I earnestly 
of the 19th Regiment, who kept out 1n the open in | endeavoured to pray, and to compose my mind 
the hope of inducing the soldiers to follow, and | I felt the only course open was willing submission, 
there, amidst the most dreadful fire, he stood with ! and fixed resolve that, if I were to die, to fall in 
a reckless courage that excited the astonishment endeavouring to do my duty to the uttermost 
even of the enemy , he was terribly wounded, but Beyond this I was determined not to go, though 
won the sobriquet of “‘ Redan Massy” Leaving the | every soldier should expose himself without the 
service, he resumed hus studies at the University | shghtest hesitation to the greatest danger when 
of Dublin, where the students presented him with necessary, recklessness should never form anv 
@ magnificent swoxd part of his creed No really good soldier throws 

“The secret of the attack was admirably pre-' his life away without aim or object,” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


BOMBARDMENT OF SWEABORG, 1855 
* 


EXactTLy a month before the attack on the Redan, | battery, on which he mounted four of the best British 


Admiral Dundas, who had succeeded Sir Charles 
Napier in command of the Baltic fleet, inflicted a 
severe blow upon Russia by the bombardment of 
Sweaborg 

The latter 1s an tmportant imperial fortress in the 
Gulf of Finland, three miles south-east of Helsing- 
fors, from the quays of which, says Dr Milner, its 
ramparts of massive granite may be seen, with the 
roofs of the buildings it contains, these consist of 
barracks, magazines, prisons, and a limited number 
of private houses} 1t completely commands the 
seaward passage to the city, or the narrow Gustav- 
Sound, the only channel which has water deep 
enough for large vessels The fortifications extend 
over six different islands Five of these are con- 
nected by bridges, and occupy a space of about 
1,200 yards by 650 The isle of Vargun 15 some- 
what central and 1s considered the citadel The 
only practicable passage bctwecn hes by Treksholm 
and Gustafsvard All these islands bristle with 
cannon and aie grim with strong ramparts The 
wo1ks, which are of granite, and are as massive as 
the foundations on which they are built, being for 
the most prt constructed out of the solid rock, are 
supposed to be armed with 810 pieces of cannon, 
and have casemates for about 7,000 muskets, and 
barracks for a garrison of 12,000 men 

Such are the defences for Helsingfors, the new 
capital of Finland, and these make Swcaborg the 
Gibraltar of the North Sir Charles Napuer pro- 
nounced the place to be, like Cronstadt, impreg- 
nable by sea a> well as by shore ‘lo land troops so 
long as there were batteries unsilenced, and case- 
mates full of riflemen, would have been most disas- 
trous, as all the battcmes flank each other, and 
the channels between were closed by sunken ships, 
granite blocks, and dismounted cannon 

On the 6th of August, Admiral Dundas, accom- 
pamed by Admiral Seymour, left Norgen, and the 
same day came to anchor off Sweaborg, when the 
French fleet, under Admiral Penaud, formed a 
junction with ours The attack was contemplated 
for the 7th, but Admiral Penaud suggested that if 
a mortar battery was constructed on the island of 
Langorn, 1t would greatly facilitate the success of 
tne operations, which were delayed until that work 
was effected 

Admiral Penaud thereupon raised a sand-bag 


13-Inch mortars It was completed on the oth. 
On the previous day, the imperial standard was 
seen to float over both Sweaborg and Helsingfors, 
which caused a rumour that either the emperor or 
one of the grand dukes had come On the gth it 
disappeared , but crowds of persons from Helsing- 
fors and the shores of Finland were upon the 
batteries, gazing eagerly upon the mighty fleet 
which covered the waters before them—the same 
powerful armament which we have so lately de- 
scribed at the bombardment of Bomarsund 

On the morning of the gth, at a quarter to seven 
o'clock, a signal from the flagship ordered, ‘Gun 
and mortar vessels, open fire with shell ” 

Three-quarters of an hour elapsed before the 
first bomb went hissing on its fiery errand The 
whole line promptly followed, and a blaze of fire 
girdled the granite wall of Sweaborg The distance 
assumed was 3,600 yards , but the gun-boats ran 1n 
500 yards nearer, shot their missiles and retired 
steaming round in a circle, somewhat i the way 
practised by the ships at the bombardment of 
Rangoon and Odessa ‘Their perpetual motion thus 
rendered it impossible for the Russian gunners to 
heep a precise range, while a galling fire was poured 
upon their works, almost with impunity Before 
dcseribing the action in detail, some remarks upon 
the cannonade are necessary 

“What our navy accomplished at Sweaborg,” 
says Nolan, “was very important, they made 
havoc by vertical firing among the troops, and thus 
caused a heavy loss to the Russian army, they 
both by a vertical and sweeping fire injured the can- 
non, broke the port-holes, and otherwise damaged 
the batteries , they demolished the splendid bar- 
racks, and all the destructible matenal of war 
contained upon the islands, and by the explosion 
of a magazine, whole batteries and their guns were 
blown into the air, and all this was accomplished 
without any loss of life or ship , about four officers 
and 110 men wounded, was the computation of 
casualties Our readers must not suppose, how- 
ever, that Sweaborg might, in the result of such a 
bombardment, have fallen into the hands of the 
Alhes, or that the power of the garrison was so 
broken, that the fleet could approach its granite 
rocks with impumty Had Admi#ral Dundas sent 
his line-of battle ships within range of the fort 
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fications, he could not have brought them in safety | action. The Amphion, Hastings, and Cornwallts, 
away , some must have been sunk or blown up | at one and the same instant, threw im thei broad- 
Our readers must not, therefore, be surprised to | sides, while the Cossack, Cruiser, and Arroga 
hear that the Russians offered a Z¢ Deum for the | poured their fire upon one of the isles where the 
victory at Sweaborg They treated it as a repulse | troops of the garrison seemed to be chiefly col- 
of the Allies, although the repulse of an attack | lected 
from which the garrison suffered heavily ” To the sublimity of the occasion was now added 
Finding that the circular action of the gun and | the mighty thunder of the cannonade from these 
mortar boats baulked their aim, the Russian gun-| larger ships, but their range was too remote to 
ners became somewhat disquieted They lost| prove very effectual The firing was continued 
confidence, and their fire, which was delivered at | until eight in the evening, without the least ceSsa- 
first with energy, began to slacken tion on the part of the assailants , while the Russian 
After three hours’ bombarding, a mountain of | guns were worked unequally—fiercely at times, as 
fire suddenly gushed up in the centre of the prin- | if the defenders were inspired by sudden hope or 
cipal island, when the large magazine exploded | energy, and anon languidly, when confusion—even 
Had the isle been torn from its granite base in| terror—seemed to pervade the garnson There 
the sea, the roar of that explosion could not have | were many merchantmen, steam and sailing ships, 
been more ternfic or astounding Far over the| which had been armed for the defence, several 
echoing land and sea went the report, and the| gun-boats, and some men-of-war, but all these 
crowds upon the neighbouring shores supposed that | shared the fiery destruction which overwhelmed the 
by some mighty clement new in war, the whole of | magazines, houses, and barracks, so the marine 
the isles and batteries had been destroyed at | forces shared in the disorder and discomfiture of 
once the troops on the isles 
This explosion, which sent massive walls, heavy | After eight pm, our mortar-vessels withdrew, 
cannon, and shattered corpses into the air together, | many of their mortars having been disabled by 
combined with the disheartening conviction that | incessant firing, and being no longer serviceable 
they could not obtain the range of those pestilent | At that time the islands resembled the craters of 
gunboats, sume of whose names were very peculiar | volcanoes, gushing red fires upwards into the 
—the Badger, Pelter, Snap, Weasel, Pincha, Biter, \ darkening sky—powder and bombs from time to 
Snapper, &c —so disheartened the Russian gunners | time hurling upward whatever came within the 
that their fire slackened for some hours reach of their explosive force During the whole 
Yet suddenly, as if inspired by some new | night, we are told, “the scene was, therefore, one 
hope, or animatcd by some fresh expedient, they | of awful grandeur, striking every one who saw, or 
renewed their ctiorts with great energy , but they | performed a part in the terrible drama, with the 
had not long recommenced their fierce cannonade, | dreaded sublimity of war ” 
when another of their magazines exploded, and} ‘The mght of the 9th was comparatively quiet on 
again the sound of thunder rattled long and con- | the part of the attaching force, their mortars having 
tinuously over land and sea to vast distances | become hterally too lot for use 
This was about noon On the following day, the bombardment was 
Iron balls, live shells, thousands of muskets, | resumed with similar results , and during the might 
house-roofs, and every description of material, | the rocket-boats filled all the sky between them- 
ascended in a dark storm into mid-air, to crash | selves and the shore with arches of fire, till day 
downward in a shower among the garrison, killing | dawned again on land and sea_ The fleet had not 
and wounding men on every hand , and by setting | a sufficient number of these boats, or bomb-ketches, 
fire to every combustible material, causing hun- | or, as Sir Charles Napier afterwards asserted in 
dreds of minor explosions , hence, by the time , London, not one stone in Sweaborg would have 
that everything inflammable was igmted, the isles | been left upon another “To the shame of the 
resembled a veritable Pandemonium | British Admiralty, the admural was left without the 
The crews of the line-of battle ships who were | means of completing his work ” 
crowded in the tops, the cross-trees, and out upon| During two days and nights, and part of a third 
the yards, cheered these results with the utmost | day, the British guns hurled 1,000 tons of iron 
ardour afid excitement, and the view obtained | balls and shells into an area of three square miles, 
of the blazing barracks, magazines, and other , consuming in doing so, too tons of gunpowder, 
edifices, was indeed sublime The lesser war- | while the loss of the Alles was the most trivial ever 
steamers made efforts to come near the sphere of sustained in inflicting a chastisement so ternble on 
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an enemy, only one British sailor was killed and 
one wounded ! 

In Sweaborg, the whole of the government 
buildings, barracks, magazines, and stores were 
destroyed , twenty-three ships set on fire by shells , 
and rockets sheeted the sky with flames, though 
the Russians assert that only one man—a Cossack 
of course—was killed, more than a thousand of 
tlfem were put Hors de combat 

After the bombardment terminated, great alarm 
was felt tor Helsingfors as well, after the dreadful 
damage caused by the Allied guns at Sweaborg , 
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but Admural Dundas was loth to attack the place, 
for the sake of the mnocent people and their 
beautiful cathedral, which would inevitably have 
perished 

In the bombardment of Sweaborg, the duty and 
conduct of every officer and man was most arduous 
and meritorious—none more so, perhaps, than those 
of the Royal Marine Artillery, and after the dread- 
ful and incessant booming of the guns for such a 
length of time, most of the men in the fleet re- 
mained deaf for many hours—even for two days-— 
after it had ceased 





CHAPTER XXXII 


KINBURN, 1855 


In October it was resolved to reduce the Russian | Royal Albert, as the fifth ship, will be the southern 


fort at Kinburn, where 1t occupies a narrow tongue 
of land at the mouth of the Dneiper, opposite to 
Otchakov 

Its peninsular situation renders it a place of 
great strength, but with the disadvantage of 
having no fresh water Below this fortress—the 
scene of one of Suvaroff’s memorable victories in 
1787—~are several houses occupied by Russian 
peasants and fishermen 

The Black Sea fleet weighed and stood along the 
shore, to the great alarm of the inhabitants, whose 
snug villages, immense herds grazing on the green 
slopes, and their well-filled farmyards were dis- 
tinctly visible as it came to anchor about three 
miles westward of the fort 

This was on the 14th of October 

The troops for the expedition consisted of a 
body of Sappers and Miners, the Land Transport 
Corps, artillery and cavalry 

The 17th, 2oth, 21st, and 57th Regiments formed 
the rst Brigade, the 2nd was composed of the 63rd 
Regiment, and two battalions of Royal Marines 
They were all landed from the line-of-battle ships 
in the launches and paddle-box boats, towed by the 
small steamers with light draught of water The 
following were the orders issued — 

“No r The lhine-of-battle ships to engage the 
Fort of Kinburn and two sand bag batteries on the 
point, will anchor in about thirty feet, in a line ex- 
tending northward from the fort, bearing east, and 
about 1,200 yards from it 

“No 2 The four French line-of-battle ships to 
form the southera division, so that the Montebello 
will be the fourth ship from the south, and the 


ship of the British division ” 

The nine ships were ordered to be 1n a position 
for the first five or six to engage Kinburn, at about 
1,200 yards or less, the rest to take the sand-bag 
batteries in flank and rear at about 1,000 yards 
The three French floating-batteries to be in a line 
about 600 yards from the fort 

‘Ihe mortar-vessels to anchor at 2,800 yards 
distance, with the fort bearing north-east The 
Sidon, Curagoa, Titbune, Dauntless, and Terrible, 
were to anchor oft the north sand-bag battery , the 
paddle-steamers to anchor between the line-of-battle 
ships, for the purpose of firing steadily on the em- 
brasures of the casemates The gun-boats covered 
the landing of the troops, and the Admural held 
captains responsible “for there being no firing 
unless the men can see distinctly the objects they 
are directed to fire upon ” 

On the night of the 14th, the Valorous, Captain 
Buckle, with Rea:-Admuiral Sir Houston Stewart 
cn board, and several British and French vessels, 
forced the passage between Otchahov and the 
peninsula of Kinburn, and got into Dneiper Bay 

Without the least opposition from the governor, 
old Major-General Kokonovitch, our 17th was the 
first regiment ashore The mortar and gun-boats 
then bombarded the works heavily for three hours, 
without producing any serous impression ‘The 
weather was fine and clear, so the troops set to 
work cheerily, intrenching themselves on the sandy 
peninsula, while some Cossack lancers Were seen 
hovering in the distance about Cherson. 

On the morning of the 16th, a few French dra- 
goons, when patrolling in front of the lines towards 
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Cherson, came upon a Cossack picket, lurking 
among the lofty brushwood ‘They gallantly charged 
at once and put the picket to flight, cutting down 
two and capturing two others 

The breeze and surf caused great difficulty in 
getting stores landed, and some of the paddle- 
box boats and flats, which drifted on shore, soon 
settled down in the sand, and one fell under the fire 
of the fort At three in the afternoon of this day 
the steamers and gun-boats opened upon Kinburn 
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guard the rear against any attack from Cherson. 
It would seem as if the French were going to pro 
ceed against the obstinate old Governor of Kinburn 
by regular approaches, and to sap up within batter- 
ing distance, if he holds out in spite of the fleet.” 

Kokonovitch made a desperate defence 

Early on the morning of the 17th, perceiving 
that the French had, during the might, crept closer 
to his batteries and were busy digging their first 
parallel within 700 yards, he opened a heavy fire 


BOMBARDMEINI OF SWLABORG 


again, at the 11t- of two heavy guns per minute 
The Russians replied by then shells, most of which 
burst high in the an 

“The works are beginning to assume shape and 
to gather strength with every shovel throw of earth,” 
wrote Dr Russell, ‘‘so that in a couple of days the 
Russians will find intrenchments between them and 
Kinburn whichever way they turn The intrenched 
camp will present one line of works towards the 
fort, and another about half a mile in the rear 
towards Cherson, the flanks being open to the sea 
at each extiemity, so as to be covered by the guns 
of the shipping The French take the trench 
facing Kuinburn, and may be considered as the 
army of operation against the place—the Bntish 


on them from some guns that were en barbette on 
the eastern curtain, and the French responded with 
their field-pieces 

The mornimg was dull and grey, the wind was 
off the shore, and the sea was still and waveless 
The floating-batteries, gun and mortar boats, were 
getting up their steam, and by nine o'clock they 
opened on the south side of the fort The three 
floating-battenes took up a position against the 
casemates, while the gun-boats fought those bat- 
teries whose cannon were en darbetie, that 1s, exposed 
on the slope of the bastion, and not run through 
embrasures 

The crash of our shot was ttrnble, but the 
Russians were not slow in replying and the whole 
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sea was lashed into foam by the snow-white pullars 
or spouts made by the falling cannon-shot. About 
eleven o’clock a fire broke out in the Russian 
barracks within the fort, and spread from one end 
of it to the other, the conflagration by its heat and 
smoke driving the enemy fiom their gins — Explo- 
sions of ammunition were now heard from time to 
time, and at a quarter past eleven the Russian 
ensign—St Andrew's cross—was shot away and 
not re-hoisted 

At that crisis, the firing from the enormous guns 
with which the fleet was armed, was tremendous 

Sir Houston Stewart, in the Valorous, and the 
French admiral, in the Asmodte, came round the 
Spit Battery into Cherson Bay, followed by eleven 
steamers, delivering broadsides and engaging the 
batteries as they passed ‘They were preceded by 
the Hannibal, “which npped up Kinburn with her 
broadsides” Fed by constant bombs and rockets, 
more ternble did the fire become, and at half-past 
twelve another conflagration broke out in the de- 
voted fort 

At the same instant, the towenng Va/orous, the 
Asmodie, and the heavy steam-frigates, app1oaching 
in stately magnificence, took up their positions off 
the seaward face of the fort, which was now sorely 
battered and defaced by the floating-batteries and 
gun-vessels ‘Ihe storm of this great ordnance 
was awfully grand, the very earth seemed to be 
beaten into dust, and the embers of the blazing 
barracks rose in fiery columns skyward above the 
curtains and bastions 

Bravely did the Russians handle the only guns 
that remained to them, heavier grew the broad- 
sides, and death and carnage, wounds and suffer- 
ing, were increasing fast in Kinburn 

At last, a single man waved a white flag from the 
ramparts , then the firing ceased, and boats, with 
white flags of truce in their sterns, shot off shore- 
ward, to return with tidings that the garrison would 
capitulate Admiral Sir Houston Stewart landed 
near the battery, where he found the French 
general advancing to parley with General Kokono- 
vitch, who came forth with a sword and pistol in 
his right hand, and a pistol in his left 

He cast his sword on the ground, and dis- 
charged the pistol into the earth, in token of 
surrendéer, He was full of rage and bitterness, and 
shed tears. 

“Oh, Kinburn! Kinburn!” he exclaimed, as he 
left the fort , “Glory of Suvaroff and my shame, I 
abandon you !” 

The garrison, consisting of the 29th Regiment and 
some artillerymen—in all 1,100 men—marched 
ity the lines Many of them were tipsy, and 
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when ordered to pile arms, they dashed their mus- 
kets with execrations at the feet of their conqueyors: 
The second in command, Saranovitch, a Pole, 1n- 
flamed by vodka and fury, declared that “he would 
not surrender, and that he was prepared to blow 
up the magazine before the enemy should enter ” 

To have done so after they had entered might 
have made his vengeance more complete In this 
madness he was abetted by two officers, one-ui the 
Engineers and another of the Artillery. Amid the 
thunder of the fleet, the fierce hiss of the Haming 
rockets, the crash of falling buildings, the smoke 
and flames of others that were on fire, the Russians 
had held a hurned council of war, pnor to their 
surrender, and the majority decided that they 
should do so—the fanatical Saranovitch, the artil- 
leryman, and engineer alone dissenting 

“We can hold out for a week,” said they 

“What then?” asked old Kokonovitch , “you 
have not been able to fire a shot for three quarters 
ofan hour Are you likely to be in a better state 
two hours hence? And above all, where, and how, 
are our men to hve in the meantime ?” 

So the white flag of truce was displayed—terms 
given and accepted to the satisfaction of all, but 
Kokonovitch, who was a brave and high-spinted 
veteran, wept and covered his furrowed face with 
his hands, as he flung away the pen with which he 
signed the terms of surrender 

By these, “ the garrison were permitted to retire 
with everything except their arms, ammunition, 
and cannon, the officers were allowed to wear 
their swords, the men to carry off their knapsacks, 
clothing regimental bugles, church property, relics, 
and pictures ” 

When Kokonovitch was asked to use his in- 
fluence that no harm might befall such of the 
allied troops as might enter Kinburn, he replied— 

“I shall do so with pleasure , but, at the same 
time, I must inform you that the flames of the 
burning barracks are, at this moment, very near the 
grand magazine ” 

Saranovitch and the two fanatics who adhered to 
him, finding themselves in a disgraceful minonity, 
abandoned their suicidal resolutions, and so Kin- 
burn became ours, as far as the flames and smoke 
would allow us to occupy it The defenders of 
the northern forts on the peninsula were not aware 
for some time of the reduction of the chief works, 
or disregarded the fact, and continued to blaze 
away from one large gun, till a shot from the 
Terrible tumbled the whole casemate about their 
ears 

In Kinburn Fort were sixty one pieces of can- 
non and twelve mortars of these we dismounted 
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twenty-nine by smashing, or otherwise disabling 
éither the piece or its carriage ‘They were all long 
eighteen or twenty-four-pounders, of great thick- 
ness and ancient date Inthe central and northern 
batteries were twenty pieces of cannon, five of 
which we disabled 

The prisoners were sent to Constantinople 1n the 
course of the day Before departing they sold 
theif Rts; and all they could bring to the hammer, 
officers’ droschkies, horses, spare clothing, and 
everything else, by public auction on the beach 

“The officers,” says the Z2mes correspondent, 
“bore their misfortunes with dignity, as was evi- 
dent from their grave demeanour and stern coun- 
tenances Few of them wore decorations, and 
only one was dressed in full uniform A chef de 
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bata:llon, wearing a long light blue cloak with a 
red collar, who limped along with difficulty, had a 
good deal of influence over those around him, and 
kept the drunken soldiers in awe by his look , and 
a sergeant, in a long green frock coat with yellow 
facings and stripes, aided him in repressing the 
murthful disposition of some of the bacchanalians 
on the line of march ” 

Many of the Russians who embarked were com- 
pletely imtoxicated 

Meanwhile, in the camp before Sebastopol, most 
conflicting and distressing rumours prevailed con- 
cerning our victorious expedition to Kinburn, 
among these, the smallest were, that the 21st Scots 
Fusiliers and 57th Regiment had been totally cut 
to pieces 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


SEBASTOPOL with its magnificent docks being com- 
pletely destroyed, Russia, on finding herself now 
fully crippled in the Baltic as well as in the Black 
Sea, was fain to sue for peace with the Allied 
Powers , thus, on the 28th of February, 1856, there 
were brought to our camp the gladsome tidings 
that an armistice had been concluded By tele- 
graph from St Petersburg, the Russian troops 
heard of it first, and at eight o’clock, am, on 
that day, a boat bearing a flag of truce put off from 
the north side of the harbour, and half-way across 
was met by a French one 

The Russians brought a communication of the 
armistice from General Luders, and the mail from 
Constantinople, at a little later period, gave its con- 
firmation to the Allies , and it was arranged that at 
ten on the following day, there should be a mect- 
ing of the Russian and Allied officers at the Tratkir 
Bridge, to arrange distinctly the terms of the truce 
that was to succeed a war so vengeful and so 
bitter 

The final treaty of peace was signed at Paris in 
March, and on Wednesday, the 2nd of Apmil, by a 
salute of one hundred and one pieces of cannon, 
the announcement was pealed from the heights of 
Sebastopol, over the plain of Balaclava, and across 
the waters of the Euxine, by the artillery of our 
Light Division, from the Sardinian redoubts at 
Fedukhine , from the French guns at the Quartier 
Génerale, and by dil the men-of-war at Kazatch 
and Romiesch. 


CLOSE OF THE CAMPAIGN, ‘OUR GRAVES IN THE CRIMEA” 


No salvo of joy rang from the cannon of the 
humbled Russians, who heard those thunder-peals 
in stern and moody silence, showing but little satis- 
faction in the peace their government had been, at 
last, compelled to seek ‘The Tchernaya was, for 
the time, assigned as the hmit beyond which the 
soldiers of the allied army were not to straggle 

The 11th of Apnl saw preparations making for 
the evacuation of the fatal Crimea, when all were 
longing for home, and the rest that home alone 
can give The expended cannon-shot weie being 
fast collected by the troops, and about 4,000 daily 
were brought in by the men of each division 

Rumour stated that our Guards would probably 
be the first British troops to quit the land of their 
suffering, endurance, and glory 

“ Alas! how many will he here till the judgment 
day ?” wrote one who shared them all, “ who can 
tell how many have perished whose lives might 
have been spared, how many an unknown grave 
have been untenanted , how many a life wasted 
which ought to have been saved to the country, 
to friends, and to an honoured old age! These 
questions may never be answered, least of all are 
they likely to be answered at Chelsea Hospital, 
where the very banners would fall with leaden 
weight upon the heads of those who would speak 
the truth that isin them Heaven lets loose all its 
plagues on those who delight in war, and on those 
who shed men’s blood, even in the holiest of 
causes,” 
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And such must have been the emotion of many 
a British soldier, in many an age, when at the close 
of a long and desperate struggle, quitting the land 
of his own glory and of many a comrade’s grave 
on the continent of Europe, in Asia, Amenica, 
Afnca, and the torrid Indian isles , wherever 1s now 
heard the sound of “the Queen’s morning drum” 
——the dium that 15 beaten round all the world 

The Indian mutiny was not then foreseen, and 
the Russiai strife being over, the chief topic in the 
camp, now about to be broken up for ever, was the 
future destination of the various regiments 

In the middle of April there took place a grand 
review of the British and French armies, before the 
Russian General Luders, and a most imposing 
sight 1t was, as the war-worn, embiowned, and now 
thoroughly veteran battahons defiled past him in 
their faded uniforms, with the tatters of their shot- 
riven colours flying over them ‘The General came 
attended by a staff of nearly eighty Russian officers, 
and all spoke of the appearance of our army 
in terms of the greatest admiration  ‘“‘ Marshal 
Pelissier was particularly struck with the appearance 
of the Highland Bngade, which formed a living 
wall from the hcad-quarters’ camp to the com- 
mencement of the formation of our Iie, and he 
declared ‘that they were the finest-looking soldiers 
in the world ’” 

The revicw of the French had taken place earher 
in the day ‘hey weie formed in loose order, yet 
their formation was mussive, as they passed in 
battalions at close onder, and presented a fine 
appearance 

Towards the end of May, our whole army was 
on the move ‘he 3rd Diviston was completely 
broken up, and the Mediterranean stations, some of 
which had been garuisoned by militia regiments from 
Britain, began once more to fill with the returning 
troops The departure of General Della Marmora 
and his picturesque Sardinians was marked by many 
demonstrations of the regard and esteem in which 
our army held them On the day they embarked, all 
our shipping horsted the Sardiman flag , the yards 
of the Zeandir were manned, ind the moment the 
General set his foot on her deck, there rang from 
sea to shore three hearty English hurrahs With 
the Sardinians we had no past wars to inspire 
emotions of rivalry ‘‘Their position at Iedu- 
khine,” we are told, “brought them into constant 
contact with the French and Highlanders, and they 
have left behind them many kindly remembrances 
not rtadily to be forgotten ” 

The fighting over, duty relaxed, and the day of 
departure, too probably for ever, drawing near, our 
soldiers laboured for weeks to leave behind them 


affectionate memorials to the memory of those who 
had fallen : 

They could handle their weapons better than the 
sculptor’s chisel and mallet, these gallant fellows, 
yet ere long the whole Chersonese was covered with 
stones marking isolated graves, with larger bunal- 
grounds and detached cemeteries from Balaclava 
to the edge of Sebastopol harbour ‘‘ Ravine and 
plain, hill and hollow,” says Russell, ‘“ the syatfide 
and the secluded valley from the sea to the Tcher- 
naya, present those stark white stones, singly or in 
groups, stuck upright in the arid soil or just peering 
over the rank vegetation which springs from be- 
neath them ” 

The burial ground of the non-commissioned 
ofhcers of our Brigade of Guards was enclosed by 
a strong wall, built by the hands of their comrades 
It was entered by a handsome double gate, in- 
geniously formed of wood and iron hoops, ham- 
mered out straight ‘These were hinged to pillars 
of massive hewn stone, each surmounted by a 
cannon-ball Within are six rows of graves, each 
row containing thirty or more bodies Before the 
gate was placed a stone cross on four massive blocks, 
on one of which was carved,— 

“GRENADIERS, COLDSFREAMS, SCOTS FUSILIER 
GUARDS, AD 1856” 

The most solitary of all these many memonials, 
1s one—a white sandstone cross—in the plain be- 
low which the Turks encamped It 1s erected to 
the memory of Colonel Balfour Ogilvie, “ erected 
by his brother officers ” 

Sepulchral memonals of our Peninsular and 
other armies, there are few or none, but the hastily 
made graveyards of the Crimea, show that the 
departing Allies left a ghastly garrison to keep 
for ever possession of the ground their valour had 
won 

The day eventually came when the last of our 
troops were to leave , and here again it 1s impossible 
to resist quoting Russell 

“As the Calcutta cleared out of the harbour, the 
crews of the Leander and Sansparet gave the gallant 
ship and her cargo three cheers spontaneously—an 
unusual compliment from men-of wars’ men The 
Hussars returned the cheers, and in a few moments 
more the shores of the Crimea were fading from the 
view with the last rays of the setting sun hghting 
the frowning cliffs of Cape Aya, and burnishing up 
the copper-coloured rocks which line the rugged 
coast The men relapsed into silence 

‘*“ How happy should I be, only I’m thinking of 
the poor fellows we leave behind,’ said a soldier, 
after a pause Q 

“*Ves! but they did their work, and we have no 
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cause to be ashamed of them, thank God!’ was 
the teply of his comrade, ‘and so good-bye to the 
Crimea !’” 

The Tartar shepherds of that peninsula, ignorant, 
barbarous, and avaricious, have 12 one or two 
instances violated a handsome tomb in the hope 
of finding plunder; but with these exceptions, the 
meGIAVES of our fallen soldiers have been faithfully 
respected by the fierce, yet gallant Russians, who 
held them so long at bay, and, after the lapse of 
nearly twenty years, when he visited the spot 
General Adye was able to report, with Colonel 
Gordon, that “As regards the alleged desecration of 
the tombs, we found that the natural destruction, 
caused by time and weather, has been far greater 
than any by the hand of man” 

Irrespective of far scattered graves upon the 


dreary plateau, and in the now silent valleys, so 
long occupied by our troops, may be counted 130 
cemeteries, where the bones of our British soldiers 
he , and it has been thought more consonant to 
our national taste to let them sleep in peace where 
their comrades laid them, than to imitate the French, 
who have collected more than 28,000 of their dead 
into one great Campo Santo 

“The large monument upon Cathcart’s Hull 
—which lifts its head high into the air, and may be 
seen for miles at sea—will long survive the lesser 
grave-stones which surround it,’ says a recent 
writer , “ but when every fabric raised by man shall 
have disappeared, the mounds of turfed earth will 
proclaun, lke the tumulus still visible on the plain 
of Marathon, that below rest the ashes of men who 
died nobiy for their country ” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


BOMBARDMENT OF MOHAMMERAH, 1856 


THE close of the Crimean war saw some changes 
introduced in the British service In every 1n- 
stance the old smooth-bore musket was superseded 
by the rifle, the weight of which, as fixed by the 
Hythe Musketry School on the 1st of January, 
1860, with bayonet fixed, was rolb 37oz , and the 
weight of sixty rounds of ball-cartridge, with seventy- 
five percussion caps, was 5lb 80z 4drs_ As all our 
infantry with the new weapon were drilled as 
riflemen, the grenadier and hght companies of 
regiments were assimilated with those of the 
battalion The old swallow-tailed coat—the last 
relic of the coat of the Revolution, and Anne’s 
wars—gave place to the tunic, and all epaulettes 
and wings were, 1n some instances, most unwisely 
abolished, their retention in corps having large 
head-dresses, such as Guards and Highlanders, being 
necessary as a matter of taste and costume 

In 1856, all regiments serving 1n India and the 
tropics were ordered to adopt hght summer frocks 
in heu of shell-jackets, with facings and shoulder- 
straps bearing the regimental number 

Among the operations consequent to a petty 
war with Persia in this year, when our forces 
marched against that old ally of Russia, taking 
Herat and Bushire, and our fleet sailed up the 
Persian Gulf; was the bombardment of Moham- 
merah, with the capture of the camp and forts 
there . 


The Persians axe nota maritime people. Certain 
e 


practices of the religion, which cannot be performed 
at sea, preclude them from venturing on ocean 
expeditions ‘The seaboard of the country 1s small, 
yet it offers great advantages to traders The 
Persian Gult and the Caspian Sea alone wash its 
shores 

‘Lhe second division of the fleet designed for 
hostile service in the Persian Gulf, rendezvoused 
at Bushire, otherwise named Bender Boshavir, one 
of the principal seaports of which we had possessed 
ourselves It occupies the extremity of a penin- 
sula twelve miles long, which high tides and storms 
render, at times, an island The town, triangular 
in form, 1s fortified by a mud wall armed with 
twelve pieces of cannon Here the British flag was 
hoisted above the Persian lion, when the second 
division of the fleet sailed on the 19th of March, 
1856, and joined the first division two days after 
at Ma’mer, an enlargement of the miver, about 
twenty miles from its mouth 

General Havelock, who was second 1n command 
to Sir James Outram, was in command of the land 
forces, among which were the 78th Ross-shire 
Highlanders, an officer of whom, Captain G H. 
Hunt, published an interesting narrative of the 
Persian campaign 

At Ma’mer a delay of two days ensued, while 
some necessary changes took place in the transports 
by shifting the troops and stores; and the whole 
fleet, on the 24th, with the troop-ships in tow, 
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steamed up the niver without molestation from the 
Persians, and in the evemng came to anchor 
opposite a thick fofe or wood, four miles below 
the forts of Mohammerah, and in full view of 
them 

With their tclescopes and field-glasses, many 
officers now went into the tops to reconnottre, and 
by mine o'clock a boat with muffled oars, having 
on board some of the heads of departments, stole 
in shore to choose 2 position for a mortar battery, 
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with white cross-belts, hovering among the cops¢- 
wood that fringed the beach. 

On the 26th, arrangements for the attack were 
complete by daylight in the morning All the 
men-of-war had their steam up, and immediately 
after weighed anchor, each ship having an ensign 
flying at the head of every mast, proceeded to the 
strife in the following order — er. 

Lferoze, with Commodore Young’s broad per pennant 
at the main, Semzramzs, towing sloop Give, of 


CATHCART'S HILL 


and actually crept close to the guns of Mohammerah, 
without being fired at, because quite unseen and 
unheard 

The night proved so dark, that unfortunately the 
officers on board could make httle or no observa- 
tion, and returned to the fleet without having 
effected their object 

On the evening of the 28th, the Persian Artil- 
lery, clad in blue surtouts with black fur caps, 
brought some field-pieces down to the ships, and 
opened fire chiefly on the Assaye, which, how- 
ever, soon silenced them by her siaty-eight-poun- 
ders They kept up a picket fire all mght, and, 
as if in anticipation of our landing, bodies of their 
cavalry were visible, clad in hght blue uniforms 


[ twelve guns, Assaye, A7daha, and Victoria, towing , 


Falkland, twelve guns, meanwhile, all the trans- 


| ports, forming a squadron of fifty sailing-ships and 


steamers, remained at the anchorage until the fire 
of the batteries should be silenced 

At half-past six the Victorza and Falkland opened 
fire with their great guns, as an officer tells us, “on 
the blue-coated gentlemen before mentioned, who 
came down to have a quiet pot-shot at the ships as 
they passed, sending shell and grape into their 
ranks in fine style, and rolling them over hke nine- 
pins ” 

At seven am the Ferose and Assaye having 
steamed into a good position About three hundred 
yards from the forts, also opened fire, but with 
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eighteen-inch shells. This was quickly and hotly 


* returned by the Persians , while a mortar-raft which 


had been constructed, floored, and armed, on the 
preceding day was towed into position by the 
boats of the fleet, and threw 54-inch bombs into 
the enemy’s works with splendid precision and 
deadly effect. In the meantime, the Ajdaha, 
Clive, Victoria, and Falkland, had taken up sta- 


‘tious 2¢ 800 yards’ distance, opening fire as they 


came up. 
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the forts, and getting sorely battered in conse- 
quence. 

Eighteen large round shots were buned in her 
hull, while much of her ngging was cut to pieces, 
In this exposed position she remained till noon, 
when the Ferose dropped down and drew some of 
the enemy’s fire from her, while the Ajdaha, Semt- 
ramts, and the two sloops of war, came up at the 
same time, and the cannonade was maintained on 
both sides with great spirit. 
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THE PALACE AT DELHEL 


The sight was now magnificent, amid the beau- 
tiful scenery of the shore that bounded the Sea 
of Oman. The day was calm and sunny, and 
there was just breeze enough to blow the cloudlets 
of smoke clear of the ships, allowing a good and 
steady aim to be taken, hence very few shots 
were thrown away 

At eight o'clock the commodore ran up the 
signal for a closer attack, the Victorra being the 
first ship up, from her hght draught of water, took 
her station astern of the Assaye, and thus became 
the third ship in the line off the batteries. About 
two hundred yards from the mouth of the creek the 
water suddenly shoaled, and she grounded, thus 
becoming exposed to the concentrated fire of all 

é 109 


At half-past twelve, the magazine of the north 
fort blew up with a ternble effect. Amid the 
dense column of smoke and dust that suddenly 
started skyward, there would be seen, fora moment, 
Persian corpses, horses’ legs, huge pieces of mud, 
and bits of gun-carriages, all whirling together 
amid round shot and bursting shells, while a 
deafening cheer rang from ship to ship, and can- 
non and mortar were plied with greater vigour 
than ever 

Three other dreadful explosions followed this, 
and then the fire of the Persians began ‘isibly to 
slacken. By two o’clock it had completely ceased; 
and then the Berenzce, the nver-steamers, and the 
steam transports, moving on past the silent and 
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shattered batteries, soldiers and sailors cheering 
defiantly together, landed the troops of the expedt- 
tion under General Havelock, covered by the guns 
of the Aydaha _ At the same time the northern 
forts were taken possession of, and the Union Jack 
hoisted, one by the crew of the Assaye, the other 
by the crew of the Victoria 

At half-past two the enemy opened fire again, 
but with jingals and musketry only To this the 
fleet responded with grape and canister, sending 
them, in dreadful showers, mght through the em- 
brasures For thirty minutes this work continued, 
till the boats’ crews of the Falkland landed and 
carned the place by storm—-the Persians flying 
before them like ternfied children—their officers 
setting the first example 

With the exception of a fort of five guns amid 
some date-trees on the left bank of the Haffan 
Creek, the whole:of these works, three in number, 
occupied a kind of peninsula between the creek 
and the Shaat-el-Arab, or common estuary of the 
Euphrates and Tigris 

In their rear lay the town of Mohammerah and 
the fortified camp of the Persian army. The 
troops having landed, marched inward 1n quest of 
the latter , but the terror of the cannonade from 
the seaward had proved too much for the nerves of 
the enemy 

It was currently said that when the ships opened 
fire, the Shahzadeh—uncle to the Persian monarch 
—sent three officers of rank from his camp to the 
forts in front to deliver some orders—one was 
killed, and another returned severely wounded and 
all over blood, while the third brought back a 
sixty-eight-pound shot 

“Oh!” said the Shahzadeh, “if they are finng 
such things as that, we had better be off!” 

Thus Havelock got quiet possession of the camp, 
tents, and clothing, without resistance, the valant 
Shahzadeh, with 21,000 men, having vanished “ like 
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the baseless fabric of a vision,” and the town, 
though heavy guns were on it, was taken with ia- | 
significant loss 

An officer of the Indian Navy describes the 
scene within the captured forts as most revolting. 
Disembowelled, torn, and mangled, the bodies of 
men and horses were piled together amid broken 
and dismounted guns, powder-cases, arms, and 
gouts of blood Many of the Persians lay~tfiere 
with their awful shell-wounds exposed to the burn- 
ing sun, to the battening insects, and the whirlng 
dust. 

Thirty pieces of cannon, which had been thrown 
into nullahs and secret places by the fugitive 
enemy, were taken, and one more was found by 
an expedition consisting of the river - steamers 
under Acting Commodore Rennie, who ascended 
to Awaz, came up with the retreating army, and 
routed it, at the same time blowing up a magazine 
and taking an immense supply of grain and many 
mules, with which he returned 

“Yesterday, the 5th April,” wntes an officer of 
the Company’s sea service, ‘‘we heard that the 
preliminaries of peace had been signed, and I 
think that, from the general and commodore down 
to the drummer-boy and messenger, every one 1s 
sorry for it, as no one thinks that they—the Per. 
sians—have had enough of English antibilious pills 
in the shape of lead and iron, and the idea that, 
after taking so much trouble to obtain possession, 
we are to evacuate entirely both Bushire and Mo- 
hammerah, makes every one savage ” 

Further operations being checked by intelligence 
of peace between Her Majesty and the Shah, who 
had sued for peace, the British troops returned to 
India, where their presence was soon indispensably 
required. On the 15th May, 1857, Bngadher 
General Havelock embarked with his staff in the 
steamer SBerenwe, and, after touching at Muscat, 
landed at Bombay on the 29th of the same month. 





CHAPTER XXXV 


THE REVOLT OF DELHI, 1857 


THE close of this petty Persian war, and another 
strife, also petty, but more important in its results, 
with China, brings us to that period which 1s un- 
surpassed in the annals of war—crime and horror 
on one hand, and heroic endurance, valour, and 
pure chtvalry on the other—the great revolt of 
our native troops in India 

The East India Company, to whom, through 
twenty-four directors, was then entrusted the entire 


fiscal and political management of our empire m 
Hindostan, maintained a large army, consisting, at 
the crisis referred to, of fully 250,000 men, in 
round numbers Of these, some 20,000 or s0 
belonged to the hght cavalry and infantry of the 
Queen’s service, who were paid and maintained by 
the India Company The other Europeans 1n the 
pay of the latter were few The whole force was 
divided inte three distinct armies, the Bengal, 
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» Madras, and Bombay, separately commanded, se- 
parately promoted, each having distinct bye-laws 
and regulations, with a full complement of general 
and other staff-officers 

Their regiments of European infantry and artil- 
lery were recruited for in England, the head- 
quarters being at Warley, in Essex 
~ The, Bengal army consisted of a regiment of 
artillery, a corps of engineers, ten regiments of 
cavalry, and seventy-five of infantry. 

The Madras army consisted of a regiment of 
artillery, one of engineers, eight regiments of light 
cavalry, and fifty-four of infantry 

The Bombay army consisted of a regiment of 
artillery, one brigade of horse-artillery having four 
European troops, two battalions of European, and 
two of native artillery, three regiments of cavalry, 
two of Kuropean and twenty-nine of native infantry 

Silver-grey was the colour for the dragoons, 
scarlet for the foot, and blue for the artillery 

In addition to this carefully developed and mag- 
nificent mulitary force, recruited for chiefly in those 
districts of India most remarkable for a fine race 
of men, and the high military castes or tribes, there 
were in each of these three armies numerous irregu- 
lar and local corps officered from the hne, and 
vanously denominated as Sikh battalions and corps, 
the Punjaub cavalry and infantry, Irregular Horse, 
Assam Light Infantry, Oude Infantry, the Gwalior 
Contingent, Provisional Battalions, Militia, Ran- 
gers, &c But the strange necessity for having a 
complete set of native officers, the senior of 
whom was inferior in rank to the junior European 
subaltern, was the great defect of the mulitary 
organisation 

An idea had begun to prevail, that in the hun- 
dredth year after Lord Clive’s great battle at 
Plassey, our power in India should pass away, and 
the growing discontent of the Mohammedans at 
Delhi was inflamed to fever-heat by the final de- 
cision of the Marquis of Dalhousie in 1849, that 
on the death of the reigning king his grandson 
should be recognised as heir-apparent to the throne, 
on condition that he retired from the stately forti- 
fied palace at Delhi, and fixed his residence at the 
Kootub. 

A short time after, the Oude Mohammedans, who 
in faith are chiefly followers of Ah, became sorely 
disquieted by the dethronement of their king, and 
the annexation of their territory to the British 
Empire Local politics—to enter upon which might 
only weary the reader—may have made that edict 
both just and necessary , but unluckily it proved 
ill-timed, and the*measures adopted to msure its 
ultimate success proved very inefficient. 


® 


The consequence of this measure—of the ulti- 
mate good of which there were not two opinions— 
was a perfect reconciliation between two parties 
who had hitherto hated each other most cordially 
—the Delhi and Oude Mohammedans—the Soonees 
and the Sheeahs—though as yet they were destitute 
of leaders, and had no intention apparently of 
exterminating the Europeans, whose Company they 
deemed the vassals of the Great Mogul 

The natives in general had but one common 
bond of unmion—a growing sense of distrust, and a 
vague apprehension of some hidden danger that 
threatened the religion of Hindoo and Mohammedan 
alike . A great proportion of the Bengal army were 
natives of Oude, and of these many were Hindoos. 

Separately, neither the followers of the Prophet 
nor those of Menou would have been very formd- 
able, and it seemed as if their mutual jealousies 
would never permit their union for mischief, and 
Anglo-Indian society remained quiet, confident, 
and quiescent, while on the brink of a volcano; 
though there were gloomy indications of the storm 
that was to come, all hoped that 1t would not be 
in their time 

“ Dazzled by the brillant facility of their past 
triumphs,” says the editor of the Deh: Gazette, 
‘they brought themselves to believe in a peculiar 
mission, like the ancient Hebrews, and, blindly 
trusting in their special Providence, they neglected 
all ordinary human precautions for securing the 
safety and permanence of their position They 
knew that there was an evil spirit abroad, but they 
took no steps to disabuse men’s minds until the 
mischief was done ‘They made no preparations 
against the coming tempest , though the sea-birds 
on the shore were shrilly screaming, though a 
black murky spot was already visible on the 
horizon , though the hoarse murmur of the storm 
was breathing heavily on the darkening waters, so 
no one armed himself against the day of battle 
Suddenly, a spark was applied to the train laid by 
many hands, and, in a moment of time, all was 
death, desolation, and despair !” 

As an emblem of the universal agreement be 
tween the natives of different creeds and castes, a 
chupatty, or flat cake—some say, a leaf of the lotus- 
flower—was passed on from station to station, and 
from hand to hand, by the reception of which, each 
regiment pledged itself to stand by its neighbour— 
each sepoy by his comrade, come what might It 
was evident in India, as in Britain, when tedings of 
this came to pass, that something was about to 
happen, but none knew exactly what it was to be. 

Six miles north-west of Calcutta stands the cane 
tonment of Dumdum, a great artillery arsenal—a 
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place described by an Indian officer in 1844, “as 
being surrounded by a salt-water lake, where it 1s not 
surrounded by jungles and paddy-fields, and which 
has been especially selected as the head-quarters 
of the artillery, because it 1s the dampest place in 
India, and therefore considered eminently adapted 
to the purpose of carrying on experiments in gun- 
powder, and, on account of its morning fogs, a 
fitting place for long-range practice against invisible 
targets ” 

In the early days of 1857, it chanced that a 
native of low caste, or more probably of no caste 
whatever, who was employed as a workman in the 
arsenal, asked a Brahmin soldier of the 2nd Grena- 
diers—one of the highest caste among the Hindoos, 
whose religion admits of no proselytes—to permit 
him to take a draught of water out of his Jofah, a 
small vessel of brass used by them for drinking 

The haughty Brahmin soldier refused, on the 
plea that his /ofak would be rendered useless and 
unclean by the touch of a low-caste pariah 

“To-day you are very particular about your 
precious caste,” sneered the workman, “but you 
don’t mind d:4sng cartridges that are made up with 
the fat of unclean animals !” 

‘What do you mean,” asked the Brahmin in 
shame and terror, “ by this dreadful accusation ?” 

Then the wily workman in the arsenal told him 
that the cartridges issued from the stores for the 
new Enfield rifles, just served out to the Company’s 
troops, were made up and greased with the fat of 
bullocks—and, still worse, with that of pigs! 

To the Brahmin, whose simple diet must consist 
of milk, rice, and vegetables, abstaining from the 
taste and touch of everything that has had life, this 
sounded hke disgrace in this world and death in 
that to come ! 

He rushed from room to room among his com- 
rades, to tell the tale he had heard from one who 
could not fail to be well-informed upon the subject, 
and the dangerous story spread with marvellous 
rapidity, and the credulous sepoys, both Moham- 
medan and Hindoo, believed that a covert attempt 
was being made by the Feringhees to undermine 
their religion’s respectability However absurd the 
idea of such conversion might seem, they were con- 
vinced of it It only seemed sufficient for their 
complete conversion to Christiamty that they had 
been lured into tasting or touching aught that 
appertained to an unclean animal 

In the days of Aurungzebe, had not thousands 
of Hindoos been, at the point of the sword, con- 
verted to Islam, by forcible circumcision, and 
having flesh thrust into their mouths? The descen- 
dants of these still occupy several villages near 
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Delhi, Hindoos in all save the name and the out- | 
ward form _ Strange things have been done in 
India, and what was done once might happen 
again 

The mischief-makers, a class which exists in every 
regiment, had now a solid and ternble grievance to 
insist upon, and the fable of the cartridges—though 
they might only be glazed, and not greased—was..__. 
served up in every cantonment with a nundted ox. 
citing embellishments, and the result was, a refusal 
on the part of the 19th Native Infantry to make 
use of the cartridges issued to them 

This occurred at Berhampore, an _ extensive 
military cantonment five miles from the city of 
Murshedabad, and on the eastern bank of the 
Cossimbazar, so quickly was the mischief spread- 
ing Unluckily for the discontented, it chanced. 
that on this occasion the cartridges issued by the 
storekeeper were exactly those of the old fashion, 
which, without scruple, they had used and bitten 
for years, having been some that were left in the 
magazine by the 7th Native Infantry 

Sullen, suspicious, and stormy, the r9th were in 
no mood to listen to reason, and all the explana- 
tions of ther European officers proved perfectly 
futile, so to coerce them by force alone remained. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, Colonel Mitchell ordered a general parade 
of the garrison, and the refractory regiment soon 
found itself in a place that was completely com- 
manded by the unlimbered and loaded guns of a 
battery, supported by a battalion of Europeans—so 
this 25th of February was to witness the inaugura- 
tion of the great Indian Mutiny 

Colonel Mitchell commanded them to “ ground 
arms ”—z2z¢, lay them flat on the earth 

This they agreed to do if the cannon and Euro- 
peans were withdrawn from the ground Humanely 
unwilling to decimate them, as he might have done, 
Colonel Mitchell gave the required orders, so the 
19th were marched as disarmed prisoners to Ber- 
hampore, where, on the 3rd of Apmil, they were 
disbanded and turned to spread as fire-brands 
among all the stations and cantonments in the 
Upper Provinces, and from thenceforward with 
every day came tidings of fresh and ternble 
disasters 

The 34th Native Infantry, in quarters at Barrack. 
pore, was the next corps to evince discontent On 
the 29th of March, a private named Mangul Pandy, 
inflamed with religious fury, and also by in- 
toxicating drugs, loaded his musket, drew a sword, 
and, armed with these, staggered about in front of 
the lines, uttering loud and seditious cries Lieu 
tenant Baugh, the adjutant. and Sergeant-Major 
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Hewson, attempted to seize and disarm the fanatic, | standards—were ordered out for carbine-practice 
while the quarter-guard looked sullenly and pas- | with the new cartridge, but only five could be pre 
sively on, and the result of the struggle was that | vailed upon to use them. The eighty-five malcon- 
both the Europeans were severely wounded For tents were, by a court-martial, sentenced to ten 
this, Mangul Pandy, whose name henceforward ~years’ imprisonment with hard labour—a sentence 
became a sobriquet, and the native officer of the ' read aloud on a general parade, on Saturday the 
guard, were both hanged next day , and that wing 9th of May, after which they were marched off to 
gf the regiment, the other being at Chittagong, was gaol 
at once disbanded and turned out of the service,{ On the following evening, when the Europeans 
to kecome, hke the men of the 19th, fiery ncen- , were all in church, and attending to divine service, 
diaries elsewhere. the men of the 11th and 2oth Regiments of Native 
This ceremony took place at Barrackpore, a, Infantry—the former raised onginally in 1763, the 
large cantonment and village about twenty-four latter in 1776——assembled tumultuously in the 
miles, by water, from Calcutta, where the Governor- cantonments, bent on mischief ‘The moment the 
General has a noble residence and park European officers heard of this, they seized their 
“ At daylight,” according to the report, “two swords and pistols, and hurried to the eel 
sides of a squaie were formed by Her Majesty’s ground, in the hope of pacifying them 
s3rd and 84th, the 2nd, 43rd, and 7oth Native| One of the first who came was Colonel F innis, 
Infantry , two squadrons of cavalry, consisting of of the 11th, brother of the then Lord Mayor o° 
the Body Guard and the 11th Irregulars, and a | London, who was shot through the back while in 
hight field-battery with six guns When the hne, the act of haranguing his regiment Fainting, he 
was formed, seven companies of the 34th, about , ‘fell from his horse, and in an instant a hundred 
400 strong, were halted in front of the (loaded) "bayonets were clashing in his body 
guns ‘The order for disbandment was read out by| The work of mutiny and blood thus ternbly mn- 
the interpreter, Lieutenant Chamier, and afte: a augurated, the sepoys instantly gave loose to the 
few energetic remarks, General Hearsey ordered , most dreadful excesses, and had neither compunc- 
them to pile their arms, and stnp off the uniform , tion of caste, religion, or anything else to prevent 
they had disgraced They obeyed without a,them from handling and using against us the car- 
moment’s hesitation The work of paying up their , tridges which had been so seriously denounced, 
arrears was then commenced, and 1n two hours the | The whole of the 3rd Light Cavalry now burst 
disorderly sepoys, now converted into an orderly open the doors of the gaol, and released their 
mob, were marched off to Pulta Ghaut for con-, exulting and infuriated comrades, together with 
veyance to Chinsurah, the Grenadiers (almost the , every miscreant and felon who was confined 1n the 
last time we shall hear of that force) of the 84th , building 
Regiment, and a portion of the Body Guard, attend-| To these villains arms of all kinds were given, 
ing their footsteps ” and on being joined by them, the mutineers now 
These wholesale disbandings were far from wise, | rose upon their helpless officers, and set on fire 
and stern military punishment would have been a, every European bungalow, massacring indiscrimt- 
better resort, as the terrible sequel soon proved nately every European they met, without respect to 
Encouraged by these results, the 7th Oude, age orsex Mr Greathed, the commissioner, and 
Infantry next refused to receive their cartndges, | his family, were saved by the fidelity of native 
and, breaking their ranks, dispersed, but Sir Henry , servants, but thirty of our people were destroyed 


Lawrence, in the absence of Sir James Outram, 
took instant measures torepress them ‘The regular 
mative troops, with H M 32nd Regiment, and an 
eight-gun battery, were at once called under arms | 
but the sight of the artillery, and the ghastly green | 
flame of the lighted port fires hovering over the 
touch-holes, proved too severe a tnal for the cou- 
rage of the mutineers, who broke, threw down their 
arms, and fled hke sheep 

But a more tragic catastrophe was nearer now. 
At Meerut, ninety sowars of the 3rd Light Cavalry | 
—a regiment with Leswaree, Deig, Bhurtpore, 
Afghanistan, Chuznee, Aliwal, and Sobraon on its | 





with true Oriental barbarity 

From the burning houses and bungalows on 
| every side there shot into the firmament great 
pinnacles and pyramids of flame, varying in hue 
and colour—purple, yellow, crimson, and azure— 
according to the fuel that fed them On the sultry 
air of the Indian night mighty volumes of black 
smoke rolled sullenly away over the scenery, and 
amid the crackle and roar of the flames and ucca- 
sional explosion of ammunition barrels, wildly rang 
the shrieks of the dying and the fanatic yells of the 
mad mutineers 

At this time there was in Meerut a force consist 
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ing of a battalion of the 6oth Royal Rifles, the 6th 
Carbineers (only partly mounted), a troop of horse 
artillery, and soo artillery recruits—in all 2,000 
Europeans But, unfortunately, the command of 
the whole was in the hands of a veteran, who, 
though brave, was feeble and worn out , and who, 
by long service in an enervating climate, was un- 
htted for the desperate work in hand, and thus lost 
much time in getting the Europeans under arms. 
When HM 6th Dragoon Guards were at last 
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fire, almost at random, upon a copse, in which a . 
number of them had taken shelter, Heavily the 
discharges of grape and canister tore and crashed 
through the trees, but failed to do much damage, 
though an occasional yell announced, as it rang 


shnilly on the night air, that a ball had found one 
of the enemy 


After this, tne force returned to the cantonmept, - — 


to guard the station from any attack that might be 
made upon it in the mght by the mutineers, who, 





GROUP OF SKPOYS. 


mounted, they rode off at a brisk trot through 
dense clouds of whirling and suffocating dust into 
the deepening gloom, for the hour was now nearly 
mine o'clock, and there 1s no twihght in Indha 
They rode from the conflagration, and then wheeled 
round on the left rear of the infantry cantonments, 
which were all ina blaze From thence they rode 
on till they came to the parade-ground of the rrth 
Native Infantry, where they found the 6oth Rifles 
and the artillery, but none of the mutineers, all of 
whom had taken their departure for Delhi. 
Following them double-quick, the Rifles shot 
down a few of the rearmost, and after that the 
horse artillery went to the front at a gallop, un- 
limbered, wheeled round their guns, and opened a 


now inflamed with success and religious fury, 
pushed on for the impenal city of Delhi, without 
being followed even by the Carbineers 

On the morning of Monday, the 11th of May, 
a party of the 3rd Light Cavalry were seen gallop- 
ing down the Meerut road towards the bridge of 
boats, by which the Jumna 1s crossed at Delhi. On 
this being reported to the commussioner, Mr. 
Simon Frazer, he gave instant orders to close the 
seven gates of the city, which 1s strongly walled, 
and defended by many towers and bastions; but 
ere Frazer could be obeyed, the bridge was crossed, 
the mutineers got within the barners, and rode 
through the streets, carrying havoc wherever they 
went. 
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They set on fire all the bungalows in Durya 
Gunge, cutting down or shooting every European 
they met They destroyed the dispensary near the 
fort, and murdered the native doctor Seeing Mr 
Frazer driving his buggy towards the palace-fort, 
where the Delhi princes resided, they galloped 
after him, overtook and hewed him down with 
their swords, but not before he had time to pistol 
the foremost trooper 

His head was then struck off, and borne through 
the streets in barbarous triumph Riding to the 
palace-gate, they inquired for Captain Douglas, 
who commanded the guard That officer, a brave 
and resolute man, came forth to expostulate with 
them, and was shot dead ere he could speak Then, 
ascending to his quarters, they found there the 
chaplain of the station, the Rev Mr Jennings, and 
his daughter, an amiable and engaging young gurl, 
who had arrived 'from England to be married. 

Despite the wild shrieks and entreaties of the 
poor girl, they butchered her father before her eyes, 
and ultimately cut her to pieces , but not until they 
had subjected her to the most ternble indignities 

While these horrors were occurring in and 
around the palace, a grand instance of self-devo- 
tion was being displayed by some of our officers 
in the magazine or arsenal, which was, perhaps, 
the greatest in India, stored with vast numbers of 
heavy cannon, a large supply of new percussion 
firearms, and other matenal of war Therein, too, 
was the powder-magazine, though there was another 
at the cantonments, two miles from the walls of 
the city, where three battalions of Bengal infantry 
-—the 38th, 54th, and 74th—were in quarters 

On this fatal morning, between seven and eight 
o'clock, Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, whose residence 
was in front of the cantonments, “came to my 
house,” relates Lieutenant G Forrest, “and re- 
quested that I would accompany him to the 
magazine, for the purpose of having two guns 
placed on the bndge, so as to prevent the muti- 
neers from passing over On SirT Metcalfe alight- 
ing from his buggy, Lieutenant Willoughby and I 
accompanied him to the small bastion on the nver 
face, which commanded a full view of the bndge, 
from whence we could see distinctly the mutineers 
marching in open column, headed by the cavalry, 
while the Delhi side of the bridge was already in 
possession of some of the latter On Sir T Met- 
calfe observing this, he proceeded with Lieutenant 
Willoughby to see if the city gate was closed against 
the mufineers However, that step was needless, 
as they were admutted directly through the palace, 
through which they passed cheering ” 

This distinctly evinced the complicity of the 


royal family with the revolt, as the palace forms a 
portion of the fortifications of Delhi, occupying a° 
great space between the town and the Jumna, 
which washes the base of its towers and bastions 

*$On Lieutenant Willoughby’s return to the 
magazine,” continues Mr Forrest, “the gates were 
closed and barricaded, and every possible arrange- 
ment that could be made was at once commenced 
Inside the gate leading to the park were-placed 
two six-pounders, double loaded with grape, one 
under Sub-conductor Crow and Sergeant Stewart, 
with lighted matches in their hands, and with 
orders that if any attempt was made to force that 
gate, both guns were to be fired at once, and they 
were to fall back on that part of the magazine where 
Lieutenant Willoughby and I were posted The 
principal gate of the magazine was simularly de- 
tended by two guns, with the chevaux-deSrise laid 
down on the inside _ For the further defence of 
this gate, and a magazine 1n its vicinity, there were 
two six-pounders, so placed as either to command 
the gate or a small bastion close by Within sixty 
yards of the gate, and in front of the office, and 
commanding two cross roads, were three six- 
pounders and one twenty-four-pound howitzer, 
which could be so managed as to act upon any 
part of the magazine in that neighbourhood. After 
all these guns and the howitzer had been placed 
in the positions above named, they were loaded 
with double charges of grape The next step taken, 
was to place in the hands of the native part of the 
establishment arms, which they received most re- 
luctantly, and appeared to be in a state, not only 
of excitement, but also of insubordination, as they 
refused to obey any orders issued by the Europeans, 
particularly the Mussulman portion of the establish- 
ment After the above arrangements had been 
made, a train was laid by Conductors Buckley, _ 
Scully, and Sergeant Stewart, ready to be fired at a 
preconcerted signal ” 

Surrounded by the rebellious population of Dell, 
who were now fraternising with the flushed and 1n- 
funiated mutineers, these six gallant Britons stood 
calmly at their posts in the arsenal, to which in a 
short time there came armed guards to demand 
possession of it and the magazine, in the name of 
the King of Delhi 

To this demand no reply was accorded. 

Immediately afterwards, the susadar, or native 
captain, of the guard on the magazine, informed 
Lieutenants Forrest and Willoughby that “the 
King of Delhi had sent down word that he would, 
without delay, send scaling-ladders from the palace, 
for the purpose of scaling the walls ” 

These actually arrived in a short time, and on 
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ther being erected against the wall, the whole of 
the workmen and the other native part of the estab- 
lishment—true to the secret sign of the chupatties, 
or lotus-leaves—scrambled over the sloping roofs, 
dropped down the ladders, and joined the insur- 
gents. Yet the brave hearts of the six men left in 
the arsenal never quailed ! 

After this, the enemy appeared in great numbers 
on the summit of the walls, and on these a constant 
fire of grape was maintained, and every round told 
ternbly, till the ammunition began to fail Previous 
to the natives deserting, they hid the principal 
pouches, and one fellow in particular, named Kur- 
reem Buksh, a durwan, or warder, appeared to keep 
up a constant communication with the gathering 
foe outside, whom he informed particularly of the 
situation of these isolated men 

This so exasperated Lieutenant Willoughby, that 
he gave Forrest an order to shoot him surely and 
carefully the next time he approached the gate 

Assisted by Buckley, Lieutenant Forrest loaded 
and fired in quick succession the guns we have 
mentioned, as coolly as if upon parade, though the 
enemy kept up a musketry fire upon them at a 
range of forty yards , but for the jostling and sway- 
ing of their numbers, their excitement and fury, it 
was not until the last round was fired, that Buckley 
received a shot in his arm above the elbow, and 
Forrest had a hand shattered by two balls at the 
same moment 

At that moment Willoughby gave the order to 
fire the magazine ! 

This was responded to by Conductor Scully, 
who set a hight to the several trains With a 
sullen roar, as if the earth were splitting in twain, 
the whole magazine, with all its contents, ascended 
into the air, and for a time seemed to cast a shadow 
over the palace and city Rushing to a sally-port 
near the Jumna, Lieutenants Forrest and Wil- 
loughby reached the Cashmere Gate, which led to 
the cantonments, while Conductor Buckley and 
another escaped to Meerut 

Some five hundred or more of the mutineers 
perished among the ruins, and soon after the gallant 
Willoughby, though severely wounded and scorched, 
was inhumanly put to death, without pity, by some 
villagers into whose hands he fell, while lurking in 
the jungle 

One portion only of the mutineers were engaged 
in the attack on the magazine Another occupied 
themselves 1n a more congemial manner, in the 
slaughter of the Christian inhabitants, and even of 
the native servants and clerks in their employ- 
ment. When plundenng the bank, they murdered 
Mr. Beresford, the manager, with his wife and five 
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nous. 
children, by slowly severing their throats with panes. 
of broken glass They plundered and dcstroyed 
the treasuries, the churches, and all public build- 
ings, and, in demolishing the premises of the 
Delhe Gazette, they rammed the types down their 
muskets as slugs, and hacked the printers to 
pleces 

The cantonments, we have said, were two miles 
distant from Delhi, on some lofty ground with a 
rocky front towards the Jumna, and the Sabu 
Nullah, a branch of the Royal Canal, that joins the 
river, flowed along the rear 

On the brigadier in command learning that the 
mutineers were actually within the city, he lost no 
time in*sending down Colonel Ripley, with the 
54th Bengal Native Infantry, and two pieces of 
cannon ‘This regiment marched in good order 
towards the Cashmere Gate, but on the approach 
of fifteen sowars (¢¢, troopers) of the 3rd Cavalry 
brandishing their blood-dnpping swords, the se- 
poys, by a secret arrangement made long before, 
simultaneously rushed to one side of the road, 
leaving their officers alone, in the middle of it, in 
a solitary line in rear of each other, a company’s 
length apart 

With yells the troopers dashed upon them, and 
one after another shot orcut themdown Colonel 
Ripley, who alone had pistols, shot two before he 
fell After this butchery was over, the sowars dis- 
mounted, and went among the sepoys of the 54th, 
shaking hands and fraternising with them 

‘These troopers were perfectly collected,” says 
a spectator , ‘they rode up to their victims at full 
speed, pulled up suddenly, fired their pistols, and 
retreated Their countenances wore the expres- 
sion of maniacs , one was a mere youth, rushing 
about flourishing his sword, and displaying all the 
fury of a man under the influence of bhang They 
were 1n full umform, and some had medals The 
54th made some show of firing their muskets, but 
the shots went, of course, over the heads of the 
troopers, who had evidently full confidence in the 
reception they were to meet with ” 

Thus was inaugurated the plan, by which each 
regiment was to murder the officers of the other, 
and yet all remain, as they phrased it, “true to 
their salt ” 

The brigadier now ordered the 38th and 74th to 
get under arms, and formed them on the artillery 
parade, where Captain de Tessier was posted with 
the remainder of the field-battery The 38th 
were then marched to a post named the Flagstaff 
Tower, and were drawn up in line along the high- 
road that led to the Cashmere Gate As the 
exciting day drew slowly on, tidings of how the 
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54th had acted reached the other two regiments, 
and symptoms of insubordination began at once to 
appear , but the sudden explosion of the magazine 
drove them at once, as if by an uncontrollable im- 
pulse, into open and dangerous mutiny 

As the cloud of dust and ruin rose skyward over 
all the stately streets and towers of Delhi, cries of 
“Deen! Deen! Deen!” burst from the ranks of the 
38th. This woid (“ Faith, faith'”) 1s the battle- 
cry of the Indian Mussulman, and the whole batta- 
lion rushed to unpile their arms 

They then seized the guns, and shot the com- 
mandant’s horse, so, while another storm was 
brewing there, about five m the evening there 
arrived at the Flagstaff Tower a common cart 
drawn by bullocks, and to a large party of scared 
and terrified Europeans, who had taken shelter in 
the redoubt, 1t 1.0w became known that the ghastly 
load thereon, proved to be the corpses of the 
officers and sergeants of the 54th, covered over by 
some ladies’ dresses procured in the city 

There was now a general regret that orders had 
not been issued at an earlier period to dispatch all 
European women and children from Delhi to Mee- 
rut or Kurnaul, but the extent of the disaffection 
among the native troops was only being discovered 
gradually, and there can be little doubt that if— 
instead of revolting in detail—they had all msen 
In one day, the sequel to the termble story we 
have to tell might have been more terrible still 

The European officers were long anxious to 
believe in the fealty of their men—the long-petted 
and fostered sepoys—but in Delhi it soon became 
too apparent that every one must shift for himself 
Then began a scene of the wildest confusion. 

The brigadier ordered the bugles to sound “the 
retire” | Those who had conveyances readily 
shared them with those who were afoot, but in 
too many instances, the native drivers had gone off 
with the carriages and horses, leaving the owners to 
get away as best as they might 

Elsewhere a large party of officers, and ladies 
who were pale and prostrate with terror, were col- 
lected in the main guard-house near the Cashmere 
Gate, and Major (afterwards General) Abbott, de- 
termined to get the latter sent, with their chil- 
dren, to the cantonments, as being the safer 
place As there were no conveyances, they were 
placed on the gun-carnages, but ere they could 
move, the merciless sepoys suddenly opened a 
murdeyous fire upon the helpless group 

Many rolled off the gun-carriages wounded, 
shrieking, and streaming with blood , all who were 
able to do so, threw themselves into the ditch with- 
out the city wall, and, rushing up the scarp, reached 
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the house of Sir T. Metcalfe, whose servants con, 
ducted them to the bank of the Jumna, just as 
the mutineers burst wildly into the grounds, burn- 
ing and destroying everything that could not be 
carried away Most dreadful were the sufferings 
of those who achieved an escape, but more 
dreadful still was the fate of those who fell unto the 
hands of the natives—in too many instances, the 
women showing no more humanity than the men. 

In most instances, the villagers treated thg fug- 
tives with wanton cruelty, robbing them of arms, 
money, and clothing, adding wounds and blows to 
insult, thus many delicate English women and 
girls penshed miserably in the jungles. A wander- 
ing fakir conveyed to Meerut a child he had picked 
up by the way It was too young to give any 
account of itself or of its parents, and must soon 
have died of want and exposure In one village a 
child’s shoes were found with the feet still in them, 
cut off by a slash of a tulwar while the child was 
yet alive 

In a second village of Delhi, aman boasted pub- 
licly of having outraged an English lady, then cut off 
her breasts, and killed her Ina third village, an- 
other lady who had sought concealment 1n a stream 
below a bridge, was dragged forth by some ruffans, 
and treated in a similar manner 

The sub-editor of the De/h: Gazette effected his 
escape to Kurnaul in an open carriage, his wife 
driving, his step-daughter handing him a loaded 
rifle after every shot, while a baby slept calmly at 
their feet throughout the hornd din and fierce 
excitement Five times was he attacked, he shot 
dead four assailants, and wounded two others, 
but received a sword-cut in the arm, and his 
wife was severely beaten by /athees, or wron-bound 
clubs 

After secreting himself for three days in Delhi, 
and ten in the jungles, Sir Theophilus Metcalfe 
reached Hansi, but terrible things were enacted in 
Delhi before our army of vengeance came 

To age or sex there, no mercy was shown. Our 
delicately-nurtured and highly-bred English women 
were stripped to the skin, turned thus into the 
public streets, beaten with rods, pelted with filth, 
and then abandoned to hordes of blood-stained 
miscreants, till death or raving madness ended woe 
beyond all description 

“They” (the sepoys at Delhi), wrote an officer, 
“took forty-eight females, most of them girls from 
ten to fourteen, many delicately-nurtured ladies, 
and kept them for the base purposes of the heads 
of the mmsurrection for a whole week At the end 
of that time, they made them sérip themselves, and 
gave them up to the lowest of the peopie, to abuse 
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, m broad dayhght in the streets of Delhi. They 
then commenced the work of tortunng them to 
death, cutting off their breasts, fingers, and noses 
One lady was three days in dying They flayed 
the face of another lady, and made her walk naked 
through the street” Then follows the story of 
another lady too dreadful for repetition 

.A few Europeans took refuge in a mosque, where 
they remained for several days without food, and 
withqut that which was more requisite in such a 
climate—water 

In their despair, they called to a subadar and 
five sepoys, and “asked them to take their oath 
that they would give them water, and take them 
alive to the king, who might kill them if he liked” 

On this oath the Europeans came out, and water 
was placed before them 

‘“‘ Lay down your arms,” said the subadar, “ and 
then you will get water ” 

They then handed over all they had—two mus- 
kets, and now the work of death began, eight 
officers, eight ladies, and eleven children , some of 
the latter were swung by the heels, and brained be- 
fore their parents’ faces 

When the whole place was fully in possession of 
the mutineers, the king put himself at the head of 
the new movement. On the third day, this monarch 
without a realm proceeded with much pomp and 
circumstance through the crowded streets of Delhi, 
more particularly that of Chandney Chowk, the 
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magnificent “street of silver,” and then returned, 
amid the firing of cannon, to the palace of the 
Moguls, built by Shah Jehan. 

This edifice 1s more than a mile 1n circumference, 
and is girt by an embattled wall thirty feet in height, 
adapted only for defence against bows or musketry ; 
“but as a kingly residence,” says Bishop Heber, 
“it is one of the noblest I have seen It far sur- 
passes the Kremlin, but I do not think, except 
in the durability of its matenals, that it equals. 
Windsor ” 

One of the princes, Mirza Mogul, was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the army, and his brother, 
Mirza Abubeker, general of the cavalry The 
troops held the king responsible for their supplies 
on one hand, while on the other they declined to 
give up the public money found in the treasury 

Their European officers murdered or fugitive, the 
regimental system and organisation of the sepoy 
battalions remained intact, as they had still the 
native officers of every rank under that of field- 
officer Many of these men were now promoted 
to high nominal commands, and strenuous measures 
were taken to put the town, which had a population 
of 200,000, 1n a state of defence 

On the bastions heavy guns were mounted, and 
committed to the gholondazees of De Tessier’s 
battery Strict discipline was maintained, and 
every preparation made to give the British forces 
battle, from whatever quarter they might come. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE SPREAD OF THE REVOLT 


OTHER mutinies followed fast now, and the whole 
Bengal army seemed to be rapidly going to pieces, 
before the siege-train could come from Phuillour for 
the recapture of Delhi, and on the 25th of May the 
commander-in-chief died of cholera at Kurnaul, 
and was succeeded by Sir Henry Barnard, C.B , who 
had commanded a division in the Crimea, and was 
chief of the staff at the fall of Sebastopol 

At Ferozepore, a town of Sirhind, three miles 
from the Sutlej, containing a commanding castle 
with a strong wall and ditch, the 45th and 57th 
Native Infantry refused to obey orders, and rushed 
tumultuously from their parade-ground towards the 
magazine to supply themselves with ammunition 
In that building thé wives of the officers and all 
other Christian women had already been placed for 


security under a guard of one company of the 57th, 
a corps which bore the title of A/osra-ka-Pultan ; 
but the guard no sooner saw the mutineers approach 
than they lowered scaling-ladders over the walls. 
By the aid of these, three hundred burst into the 
yard of the magazine, and rushed with noisy shouts 
towards the ordnance stores, but in their progress 
were arrested by one well-directed volley, poured in 
point-blank by a company of HM O6rst Foot, 
which tumbled them over each other in heaps 
Falling back, the two mutinous regiments now 
attempted to take the little party of their assalants 
in the rear, but, clubbing their muskets, the men of 
the 61st closed 1n upon them and dashed the brains 
out of many Two guns loaded with grape were 
then brought to bear upon them by a heutenant 
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named Angelo, on which they flung down their 
arms and fled from the fort. 

They set several of the bungalows and other 
adjacent dwellings on fire in the night, and next 
morning seemed resolved to continue the work of 
destruction, but were stopped by a bayonet-charge 
of the 61st Regiment, and a dash made among 
them by the roth Light Cavalry, who cut them 
down on every hand Their magazines were then 
-biown up, the 57th entirely disarmed, 200 of the 


45th were made pnisoners, and were afterwards 
hanged, or blown from the guns, when matters 
became more desperate with us in India. 

Great presence of mind was exhibited about this 
time by our officers at Meean Meer, the great 
camp and capital of the Punjaub. In that place 
were four native regiments, viz, the 8th Cavalry, 
the 16th Grenadiers, 26th and 49th Infantry, all of 
whom were by one skilful stroke, promptly dis- 
armed by Brigadier Corbet, at the head of H M. 
81st foot, and a strong artillery force. 

These four regiments had made up their minds 
to revolt, and enact in the capital of the Punjaub 
the same horrors that had stained with innocent 
blood the streets of Delhi; but they lost ther 
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chance, through the bravery, coolness and calcula- 
tion of Sir John Lawrence. 

For some time before, a ball had been arranged 
to come off, and all the European residents were 
secretly, but particularly, requested to attend, as if 
nothing had happened in the Mogul capital. This 
appearance of security completely blinded the exult- 
ing sepoy leaders, who, thus lulled, made all their 
arrangements at leisure. The ball begarf with all 
its brilliance and gaiety, and the music and dancing 





were kept up with apparent gaiety till that early 
hour when the first parade usually takes place in 
India. Thus, when the four regiments came on 
the parade-ground, prepared to commence the 
work of death and rapine, they suddenly found in 
front of them a bngade of cannon, loaded with 
grape, and manned by European gunners with 
matches smoking 

On each flank of this grnm-looking brigade was 
a wing of HM 81st Regiment, with nfles loaded 
and bayonets fixed. The four regiments were ther 
ordered by Bngadier Corbet to pile their arms and 
fall back, orders which they obeyed without a 
moment’s hesitation, On the 22nd, three other 
Bengal regiments, the 24th, 27th, and srst, with 
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the 5th, were quietly disarmed by Colonel] Edwards, 
but all men of the disarmed regiments who could 
escape now made for Delhi, as for a common 
centre 

It chanced that a company of native Sappers and 
Miners had been sent from Roorkee to Meerut, 
which they had nearly reached, when a violent 
quarrel arose among them as to the conduct of the 
revolted regiments Some insisted that they should 
remgin “true to their salt” and loyal to the India 


At a place called Murdaun, the 55th Regiment 
(known as Ochterlony’s men) broke out mto open 
mutiny and deserted their colours, a circumstance 
which so deeply affected their colonel, Spottiswoode, 
who loved and trusted them, that he shot himself 
in despair , but there were other hands possessing 
more firmness of purpose In hot haste from 
Peshawur, a party of Europeans and Irregular 
Horse arrived , they put a vast number to death, 
took 200, and drove out the survivors, who fled to 
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Company, others asserted their nght to make 
common cause with their comrades against the 
Feringhees The dispute waxed so hot, that at 
last 1t required the intervention of Captain Frazer, 
the officer commanding them, but he had barely 
spoken when he fell mortally wounded by a musket- 
ball. 

On this, the whole company broke and dispersed 
or fled towards Delhi, but were overtaken by 
parties of the 6th Dragoon Guards and 6oth Rifles, 
who cut down or shot the most of them The 
scenes in Delhi and elsewhere had hardened the 
hearts of our men, and daily they were becoming 
less and less inclined to encumber the stations with 
prisoners 
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the Surat country, where they were all seized and 
circumcised by Mussulman fanatics 

The prisoners were marched to Peshawur, where, 
by sentence of a court-martial, nineteen were hanged 
on the parade-ground, and forty blown from the 
cannon’s mouth in presence of the whole troops 

The roth Light Cavalry, having shown some 
hesitation when ordered to charge the s5sth at 
Murdaun, were now deprived of their horses and 
arms, and turned adrift with one shilling per man, 
after which they would doubtless make thejr way to 
Delhi In the face of these now severe but neces- 
sary measures, the 5th Bengal Infantry were mad 
enough to mutiny at Umballa, though HM 75th 
Regiment was ready to cut them to pieces. The 
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commander-in-chief somewhat unwisely disbanded 
them, and the whole marched off to increase the 
ranks of the mutineers 

The hanging of a high-class Brahmin, who acted 
as a spy, or mutinous agent at Boolundshah, ex- 
cited the gth Native Infantry to a gerieral revolt 
at Allyghur, yet that and the adjacent places in 
the province of Agra, were but a short time in the 
hands of the insurgents A slender party, consist- 
ing of some of the Gwalior Contingent, with fifty 
European volunteers and two pieces of cannon, 
commanded by three civilans named Saunders, 
Cocks, and Watson, marched out of Agra, attacked 
the mutineers at Allyghur, drove them out, and re 
leased seven other Europeans who were besieged in 
a factory two leagues beyond Hatrass They per- 
formed another striking service, by seizing a petty 
chief who had set up the banner of revolt 1n that 
quarter, for which they tried him at the drum-head, 
and hanged him on the nearest tree 

The Rajah of Etawah, a district lying between 
the Jumna and Ganges, whose capital has now 
shrunk to a dreary jungle-station, then advanced 
against Allyghur at the head of a strong force of 
mutineers, and compelled the three gentlemen 
named, with their followers, to retreat, but they 
still hovered about the vicinity with the hope of 
bringing the Rajah roughly to his senses. 

In the attempt to do this, a brave and highly- 
accomplished officer, Captain Fletcher Hayes, put 
himself at the head of the 2nd Irregular Cavalry, 
though warned that the men of that regiment were 
not to be trusted Being courageous to a fault, he 
still continued to push on, and on arriving at a 
certain point, he sent the regiment forward under 
the adjutant, Lieutenant Barber, while he and 
another officer halted to consult with a magistrate 
about the easiest mode of attacking the Rajah of 
Etawah The consultation over, Hayes and his 
brother-officer rode on, and after traversing some 
twelve mules or so, they came in sight of the 
regiment, on the line of march and in good order 
apparently, but upon another road 

Hayes and his comrade were making a cut 
across the plain to meet the corps, when two 
native officers came out to meet them, and said,— 

“ Fly, Sahibs, fly !” 

“Upon this, poor Hayes said to me,” as the 
survivor relates, ‘‘‘ Well, we must now fly for our 
lives!’ and away we went, with two troops after 
us, yelling like demons, and sending the bullets 
from their carbines flying round us Thank God, 
neither I nor my horse was hit. Hayes was riding 
on the side nearest the troopers, and before we 
had gone many yards, I saw a native officer go up 
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alongside of him, and with one blow cut him from 
his saddle It was the work of an instant, and | 
took much less time than I have taken to relate it. 
On they all came, shouting after me, and every 
now and then, ping came a ball nearme Indeed, 
I thought my moments were numbered, but as I 
neared the road at the end of the plain, a ditch 
presented itself, it was but a moment, I thought, 
dug my spurs hard 1n, and the mare flew’ over it, 
though she nearly fell on the other side Fortu- 
nately, I recovered her, and in another moment I 
was leaving all behind, but two sowars who fol- 
lowed me, and poor Hayes’ horse tearing on after 
me. 

“On seeing this, I put my pistol mto my holster, 
having reserved my fire till a man was actually 
upon me, and took a pull at the mare, as I had 
still a long nde for it, and knew that my nding 
must stand me in turn, so I raised the mare as 
much as I could, keeping those fiends about one 
hundred yards in rear, and they, I suppose, seeing 
that I was taking it easy, and not urging my nag, 
but inerely turning round now and then to watch 
them, pulled up after chasmg me two miles. 
Hayes’ Arab came dashing along, and passed me. 
I still continued to nde at a strong pace, fearful 
of being taken and murdered by some who had 
adopted a short cut unknown to me.” 

The fugitive eventually reached the house of the 
magistrate, where a number of excited Europeans 
were assembled There, in the afternoon, Captain 
Hayes’ body was brought in His head was. 
fnghtfully hacked, and his sword-hand was nearly 
hewn off His umform was rent to pieces, and his 
watch, rings, and boots were gone ‘From an old 
Sikh sirdar who brought in the remains of two 
other officers, Fayeer and Barber, the adjutant, it 
was then learned that they had been murdered just 
before Hayes and the narrator approached the 
regiment Fayeer had been in the act of drinking 
at a well, when one of his own men stole behind 
him, and by one blow nearly severed his head from 
his body 

Thanks to the vigilance and energy of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, all remained quiet at Lucknow until 
the morning of the 31st of July, when considerable 
portions of three regiments of infantry, the 13th, 
48th, and 71st, with a couple of troops of the 7th 
Light Cavalry, quitted the cantonments without 
orders, and tumultuously took the road to Seeta- 
pore, but not without a sharp encounter with some 
Europeans, at the head of whom Bngadier Hands- 
comb was killed 
» Throughout all Oude now, fhe most absurd 
stories were 1n circulation to inflame the people 
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against us. They were told by designing chiefs, 
rajahs, fakirs, and disbanded mutineers, that a vast 
army was coming up country to enforce the use of 
the greased cartridges, and degrade the people into 
Chnistiamity That, as Tippo Sahib made thou- 
sands of Hindoos adopt his religion, so would the 
Queen of England compel them all—Mussulmans 
and Hindoos alike—to adopt hers , and that, more- 
over, as the Crimean war had made a great many 
widoys in England, she proposed to marry them 
all to chiefs of Oude, to the end that their children 
would be brought up Christians, and inherit all the 
land of their fathers 

At Nusseerabad, in the wild bleak province of 
Ajmere, the conduct of the 15th Bengal Infantry, 
after they heard of the mutinies elsewhere, became 
very disorderly, and they openly spoke of shooting 
their colonel. The 30th Regiment was also sus- 
pected, but proved less insolent than the other 
No pen can describe the agony and anxiety en- 
dured by the officers—the married especially—in 
those times of suspense, when the revolt of a corps 
was hourly expected 

“In the battle-field men stand alone to face the 
danger,” says Mr Pnchard in his “ Mutimes in 
Raypootana ,” “but there were our wives and 
families involved in the same nisk with ourselves, 
requiring our protection and our care, and neces- 
sarily withdrawing our thoughts from the actual 
work before us, while their helpless state filled us 
with the deepest anxiety Still, I thought, the 3oth 
only have mutimied, the bulk of our men are 
staunch , the cavalry are sure to be firm, and fight 
well under their gallant officers” 

There was a brigade of six guns under Captain 
Timbrell, at this station, together with 250 of the 
1st Bombay Lancers, a corps clad in French grey 
faced with white, which had fought gallantly at 
Ghuznee and in Afghanistan On the afternoon of 
the 28th May, while the artillerymen were taking 
their horses to water, the hght company of the 
15th suddenly seized the guns, and were joined by 
the rest of the regiment The newspapers stated 
that the 3oth Natwe Infantry and the artillerymen 
refused to act against their countrymen, but that 
the Bombay Lancers unhesitatingly charged three 
times in the vain hope of recovering the guns 
Mr Pnrichard’s account of their conduct 1s very 
different — 

“The cavalry had been formed in rear of the 
artillery limes, and were ordered to charge by 
squadrons, They charged, but the men, as soon as 
they got within a hundred yards of the guns, went 
threes about, and allowed their officers to go on— 
wi they pleased. Several did. Major Spottiswood 
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fell mortally wounded, was carned back to his 
house, where he expired shortly after. Cornet 
Newbury was cut to pieces among the guns. Lueu- 
tenant Lock was badly wounded, so was Captain 
Hardy ” 

So the mutineers remained 1n possession of the 
cannon, The day was one of intense heat, a 
burning wind had been blowing, but as the sun 
began to get low, and cast shadows far across the 
bleak plain whereon Nusseerabad stands, several 
fakirs stole into the cantonments till their number 
amounted to fifty These men went down the 
ranks of the mutineers with brazen lotahs contain- 
ing bhang moistened with water. 

“‘ The effect,” says Mr Prichard, “was soon ap- 
parent, their eyes became fierce and bloodshot, 
and assumed the expression so famuliar to those 
who have been long in India, and witnessed the 
change produced by this stimulant No one who 
has seen natives under the influence of bhang, will 
be at a loss to account for the otherwise incredible 
stories of the fnghtful atrocities committed by the 
sepoys during the late lamentable events It has 
the power of transforming men into demons, giving 
them all the energy of madmen with the reckless- 
ness of drunkards They began to talk or mutter 
incessantly, and evince the utmost disrespect for 
their officers, by every means short of open and 
defiant insubordination ” 

They now set fire to the church and all the bun- 
galows 1n succession, yelling the while like demons , 
and, after allowing the officers to depart quietly, 
the whole next morning set out on the march for 
Delhi 

In Rohilcund the revolt spread rapidly, accom- 
panied by many atrocious circumstances 

When tidings came to Bareilly, where the troops 
occupied a quadrangular citadel southward of that 
populous and industrious town, that a king of the 
Mogul dynasty had actually been proclaimed at 
Delhi, two native regiments cantonned there, the 
18th and 68th Volunteers, who had served at 
Sobraon, were thrown into a state of the wildest 
excitement, and their spint of treason, long before 
expected, became at once apparent. This was 
much increased by the passage of about 150 stray 
mutineers through the lines noisily and daringly 
in the night 

The unfortunate officers beheved an outbreak to 
be imminent and irrepressible The sepoys spoke 
loudly of seizing the cannon, and breaking open 
the gaol, which contained two thousand hardened 
criminals It was well known that if the sepoys 
rose, Bareilly would soon be in flames, and that 
the whole surrounding country would msurge. 
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Luckily the 8th Irregular Cavalry, under Captain 


Mackenzie, displayed at this juncture a degree of 


firmness, discipline, and fiery loyalty, of which ad- 
vantage was at once taken, and to their guards and 
pickets, the care of the guns, gaol, and treasury, 
were assigned, while all the women and children 
were sent off at once to the hills 

Three anxious nights passed away, the 18th 
and 68th did not revolt, and the storm was sup- 
posed to to bave passed—so much so, that the 
subadar-major of the latter corps went to the ad- 
jutant and, with his eyes full of tears, petitioned on 
his own behalf and that of the regiment, that the 
wives and children of the officers might be brought 
back to the cantonments, as the men were never 
more loyal Saturday, the 30th of May, passed 
quietly , but every European in Bareilly was con- 
scious of a sense of coming evil, danger, and 
disaster ; and though on the evening of that day a 
number of the 45th passed through the station, 
spreading lying and mischievous rumours, the 
Sunday morning came in without other sounds 
being heard but the drums beating for divine 
service, at which there was a large attendance 
The pay accounts were gone over, leave rolls 


signed, and no officer had the slightest suspicion of 


what was about to occur. 

At eleven in the forenoon, the boom of a cannon 
pealed along the lines, followed by a long-sustained 
cry from the cantonments, like that descnbed by 
Scott, as if 


‘* All the fiends from heaven that fell, 
Had raised the banner-cry of hell,” 


and musket-shots began to whistle 1n all directions 

Many men now rushed up from the lines, im- 
ploring the officers to fly, and not venture near the 
parade Fixing their bayonets and loading, the 
sepoys were now seen running over all the canton- 
ments, firing recklessly at everything and everybody, 
and before they knew what had happened, many 
officers found themselves besieged by these artful 
villains in their quarters, and unable to reach a 
general rendezvous, which, in case of danger, had 
been secretly made known to all Europeans 

Many miraculous escapes were made, yet many 
perished miserably, and but for the timely removal 
of the women and children, some dreadful scenes 
must have ensued  Iuieutenant Barwell, of the 
18th, had his horse shot under him, and yet 
escaped untouched a shower of musketry  Luieu- 
tenant Rogers, of the 68th, was environed by a 
band of drugged and infuriated fanatics, who tned 
to seize his horse, but he spurred it through them, 
and escaped unhurt. 

Two companies went double-quick to the quarters 
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of Colonel Colin Troup, for the express purpose of 
despatching him, but he had already left. Cap- 
tains Gibbs and Paterson, and Lieutenant Warde, 
of the 68th, who occupied a house on the parade- 
ground, were surrounded and fired at from every 
side, but their horses were ready, and mounting, 
they burst, sword-in-hand, through the foes, and 
galloped along the whole front of the parade, un- 
touched by the fire of hundreds of mutineers, whose 
power of aim bhang must have completely de- 
stroyed for the time 

‘“‘On passing the battery, every gun opened upon 
them with grape—and this within 200 yards , but 
a merciful Providence enabled them to escape 
through this storm of iron missiles untouched ” 

Ensign Tucker, of the 68th, while nobly endea- 
vouring to save the life of the European sergeant- 
major, was shot dead. Brigadier Sibbald was 
mortally wounded by a musket-ball in the chest, 
and succeeded in reaching the rendezvous only to 
fall dead from his saddle There thirty Europeans 
in all—officers and civilians—mustered, and after 
waiting an hour for any others who might escape the 
massacre—an hour of terror, for now every house 
in the cantonments was 1n flames, and the roar of 
cannon and musketry was mingling with the yells 
of the sepoys—they then started on horseback for 
Nynee Tal, attended by eleven native officers and 
twenty-four troopers of the 8th Irregular Cavalry, 


who remained faithful, all the rest of that corps 


having joined the insurgents 

An ex-subadar of artillery, named Buktawur 
Khan, was the leader of the latter, among whom 
he assumed the rank of general, and drove about 
Bareilly in Brigadier Sibbald’s carnage, attended 
by a numerous staff The gaol was now broken 
open, and 2,000 criminals were armed and let loose 
on the town, which 1s famous for its cabinet-work, 
brocades, porcelain, arrows, leather, and carpets. 

These wretches plundered the shops, and mal- 
treated all who resisted them At last the towns- 
men rose in arms, and a conflict ensued between 
the Mohammedans and the Hindoos, in which the 
latter were defeated 

Amid these disturbances, a servant of the East 
India Company, a native judge, old Khan Bahadoor 
Khan, in virtue of his descent from a Rohilla chief, 
proclaimed himself King of Rohilcund, the district 
between the Ganges and Gogra, with a population 
of more than four millions, and by a hornd tragedy 
he maugurated his assumption of regal power. 

Among the prisoners in his possession were two 
gentlemen of the civil service, named Raikes and 
Robertson, and Doctors Hay and Buch These 
four unfortunate victims were tned before him by 
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a mock court of law, and were then hanged in 
front of the gaol, the medical officer of which, 
Dr Hansbrow, for a time defended himself on the 
roof with his pistol, till he was overpowered and 
murdered. 

At Shahjehanpore in the Bareilly district, about 
fifty miles distant, the 28th Bengal Infantry mu- 
tinied about the same time, while their officers were 
at church. 

They surrounded the building in the morning, 
and shot the clergyman, the Rev Mr McCallum, 
as he ascended the pulpit. Lieutenant Spens was 
sabred across the head and shoulders as he knelt 
in prayer, Dr Bowling was shot as he was driving 
his wife and child to the church, Mr Ricketts, 
the magistrate of the station, was killed in cold 
blood The remaining officers of the 28th, with 
their families, effected their escape to Mohumder, 
where they remained for eight days under the pro- 
tection of the tehsildar, till two companies of the 
Ast came in from Seetapore, with orders from their 
Jemadar to bring off all the Europeans or kill them 
there 

Before taking them over from the tehsildar, these 
artful wretches promised the poor victims every 
protection , but on seeing Mr Spens with his head 
and shoulders bound up, they said— 

‘‘ What 1s the use of taking a wounded man with 
us? He had better be shot at once !” 

And shot he was instantly, while the rest were 
taken on the road to Seetapore When only four 
miles from Mohumder, the sepoys ordered the 
ladies to quit their carnages and walk The officers 
remonstrated on the barbarity of compelling them 
to walk under a burning sun, and offered to pro- 
ceed afoot themselves, 1f the ladies were permitted 
to remain, 

“No, no,” replied the sepoys , “out the ladies 
must come !” 

“On their alighting,” says a native eye-witness, 
“‘they were shot one by one—the children, some 
bayoneted, others dashed on the ground, the 
sepoys then killed all the officers The police 
jemadar afterwards came up, and finding the bodies 
of the officers, ladies, and children lying there, had 
a large hole dug and buried them all 1n it.” 

At Moradabad, the conduct of the 29th Bengal 
Infantry was singular After repulsing a party of 
mutinous cavalry from Rampur, which lies eighteen 
miles to the eastward, and 1s also in the province 
of Delhi, they professed fidelity even unto death, 
and then burst into mutiny , but gave their officers 
so fair a warning of their intentions that they es- 
caped ntime _» 

At Agra, the vigorous conduct of the lieutenant- 
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governor, Mr. John Russell Colvin, maintained 
peace for a time, though the excitement was in- 
tense, but on the might of the 24th of May, 
incendiary fires broke out in the lines of the 67th 
Native Infantry (Volunteers), with the purpose, it 
was supposed, of bringing thither the Europeans, 
consisting of the 3rd Bengal Fusiliers and the 
Artillery However, they ali turned out with then 
arms and ammunition, so the expectation of the 
sepoys was disappointed. 

A few days before this, a company of the 44th 
and another of the 67th had been marched to 
Muttra for the purpose of escorting treasure to 
Agra. En route, they rose upon their officers, 
murdered them, seized the treasure, and made off 
towards Delhi 

Tidings of this outrage reached Agra on the 
30th, and at daybreak on the following morning, 
the two native battalions were ordered to parade 
before the Europeans, and pile their arms The 
67th instantly obeyed, the 44th hesitated, but 
were ultimately compelled to submit, and on ex- 
amination 1t was found that many, secretly intent 
on mischief, had fallen in with their nfles loaded. 
Most of these disarmed men deserted subsequently 
and left the station for Delhi 

In writing of the mutiny at Nusseerabad, an 
officer who escaped with his life says, “'There are 
some things, the actual realisation of which 1s un- 
doubtedly much worse than the expectation of 
them , but suspense 1s very dreadful to bear long, 
when it 1s raised to a high pitch, At last the 
worst, for the present at all events, was over; 
there was no more going to bed at night to mse 
in the morning with the same thing in our minds 
and the same words on our lips — 

“¢ Will our men be faithful, or will they mutiny? 
Will they attempt to massacre our families? Will 
they be content with the lives of their officers 
alone, or will they shed no blood at all?’ No 
very pleasing alternative, yet 1t was what we had 
been revolving in our minds for so many long days 
and nights Now it was all over, we were safe, and 
I thanked God that it was so, as I thought of what 
might have been ” 

The European officers were the moral strength ot 
the Company’s army, and when the latter mutinied, 
great indeed was the sepoys’ terror of the ghora- 
logue, or white men , and the most striking proof of 
that was when the gallant Major Vincent Eyre, near 
Arrah, with only 160 of our 5th Fusiliers, three 
guns, and twelve civilian mounted Volunteers, 
utterly routed twenty times his own number of 
trained native troops, and won himself bniliant 
honour and higher rank in the time to come. 
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CHAPTER XX¥XVII 


DELHI INVESTED, 1857 


MEANWHILE, hanging, shooting, flogging, and blow- 
ing from the guns all sepoys and other natives 
who were supposed to have had a share in these 
atrocities, our army of vengeance was coming 
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The advanced guard from Meerut, under Brigadier 
Wilson, was attacked at Ghazee-ood-deen-Nugger 
on the afternoon of the 30th of May bya strong 
insurgent force, every man of which knew that he 
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VIEW IN THE ENVIRONS OF DELHI. 


on from Umballa While it was supposed that 
British troops might yet march on Delhi and carry 
it by storm, many of the neighbouring princes and 
chiefs, though loathing us in their hearts, and secretly 
sympathising with the insurgents, remained out- 
wardly faithful to their alliances with the East India 
Company, and, hke Holkar and Scindia, offered 
the services of their drilled contingents to the 
government of Agra. 

The Rajahs of Jheend and Puttiala sent horse- 
men to camp; while the Rajah of Bhurtpore dis- 
patched thither his body-guard. Men and money, 
carriages and camelsmen, were freely offered, and 
General Barnard lost no time in pushing towards 
Delhi. 


fought with a halter about his neck They had 
with them some heavy guns The village where 
this encounter took place les fifteen mules from 
Delhi, at a place where the road from that city to 
Meerut crosses the small nver Hindoon by an iron 
suspension-bndge 

Brigadier Wilson sent forward two companies of 
the Queen’s 6oth Rifles to keep possession of the 
bridge, as it formed the key of his position, and 
detached four guns of Mayor Tombs’ Brigade of the 
Horse Artillery, supported by a squadron of the 
6th Dragoon Guards (now dressed in blue, and 
turned fro fem ito light cavalry) along the bank 
of the Hindoon, with a view tg turn the enemy's 
flank. 
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**DALY AND I DREW OUR SWORDS, AND RUSHED UP THE ROCKS” (see page 166). 
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Upon these advanced parties the mutineers 
opened fire with their heavy guns, which, thanks to 
careful European training, they could handle in 
splendid style, so the brigadier sent forward two 
more companies of the gallant 6oth as supports, 
with four guns of Captain Scott’s battery 

Led by Colonel Jones, the Rifles charged with 
unexampled fury and captured the guns, bayoneting 
the “pandies,” as they named them, beside the 
hmbers and wheels , but at that moment an ammu- 
nition-wagon blew up, and killed four privates and 
Captain Francis Andrews, an officer who had served 
with the 6oth at Moultan, Gujerat, and the expul- 
sion of the Afghans beyond the Khyber Pass 

Notwithstanding the intense heat of the season, 
the ardour of the troops, goaded as they were with 
all they had undergone, and inspired by a just 
desire for vengeance, was irrepressible As one of 
them wrote, “ Our blood is fairly roused! We have 
seen friends, relations, mothers, wives and children, 
brutally murdered, and their bodies mutilated fright- 
fully. This alone, without the pluck which made 
us victorious over the Russians, would enable us— 
with God’s assistance—to be victorious over these 
enemies As the Riflemen charge, ten to a hun- 
dred, the word 1s passed, — 

‘‘* Remember the ladies! remember the babies "’ 

“Then everything flies before them, and hun- 
dreds are shot down or bayoneted The sepoys, 
it 1s true, fight like demons, but we are British and 
they are natives ” 

After the explosion of the tumbnil and_ the 
capture of their cannon, the insurgents retreated 
towards Delhi, followed up and harassed by the 
Carbineers under Colonel W Neville Custance Our 
losses were trivial compared with those of the 
enemy, but it must be borne in mind that they 
were in stronger force 

The rough lesson they received on the 30th did 
not prevent them from making another attack on 
the subsequent day They got into position, oc- 
cupying ground a mule in length, on the bank of 
the Hindoon opposite to that held by the Bnitish 
troops, and close to the advanced picket in front 
of the suspension-bridge They commenced opera- 
tions by a fire of musketry which was quickly 
responded to by the guns of our Horse Artillery 
and two 18-pounders, while, supported by a troop 
of the 6th Dragoon Guards and two guns, the 
Rifles defiled across the bndge to close in with 
them 

For fwo hors the action was chiefly confined 
to the artillery, and then the enemy’s fire began to 
slacken. Our whole line then advanced steadily 
firing and driving the mutineers from their position, 
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which was on high ground, till they were once more 
compelled to retire in haste to Delhi Our loss 
here was lmited to Lientenant Perkins of the 
Artillery, who was killed, and about forty rank and 
file wounded, some of them severely. Our troops 
were too much exhausted by heat and fatigue to 
follow up the fugitives, who were quite beside them- 
selves with terror, and in their flight cast their 
muskets and swords into wells, or into the jungles 
Our soldiers contented themselves with burning a 
village—from the houses of which the mutiheers 
had annoyed them by a musketry fire—and then 
returned to their camp 

About midnight on the 7th of June, Mayor- 
General Thomas Reed, C B, a Waterloo veteran 
who had commanded a brigade in the army of the 
Sutley, and had his horse killed under him at 
Ferozeshah, reached the camp at Alleepore, one 
day’s march from Delhi On the preceding day, 
Sir Henry Barnard, K C B, had effected a junction 
with Brigadier Wilson’s troops from Meerut, so that 
now the entire force consisted of four Horse 
Artillery guns, of the 1st Brigade, the 2nd and 
3rd troops of the 3rd Bngade, three companies of 
Foot Artillery, No 14 Horse, field battery, a 
detachment of Artillery recruits and another of 
Sappers and Miners, H M gth Lancers and 6th 
Dragoon Guards , six companies of the 6oth Rifles , 
nine companies of H M 75th Regiment, rst and 
2nd Bengal Fusiliers (Europeans), and the Sirmoor 
Battalion of Ghoorkas 

As most of the peaceable inhabitants of Delhi 
were in our favour, there is good reason to believe 
that had the general made a sudden dash at the 
city, 1t would have fallen into our hands again , 
but he delayed, and the result was a protracted 
siege. 

As we shall haye much to relate about Delhi, 
some description of that famous city—the ninth 
which has occupied the present site—may be 
necessary 

This ancient capital of the Patan and Mogul 
empires rises in the centre of a sandy plain, upon 
a rocky ndge about 120 feet in height above th« 
Jumna, which there 1s broad and deep at ali 
seasons of the year Delhi 1s about five miles in 
circumference, and 1s completely surrounded b; 
walls constructed of large blocks of grey granite, 
crowned by a good loopholed parapet It has, wc 
have stated, seven gateways, all these are strong 
and stately, and are named after the provinces or 
cities towards which they open 

The city contains many beautiful palaces, the 
former dwellings of the chief Omrahs of the empire 
Unhke Eastern cities in general, its streets are wide 
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1nd handsome. Two of these are remarkably fine ; 
one, the ‘Street of Silver,” is 90 feet broad and 
t,500 yards long; the other 120 feet broad and 
one mile long. Down the centre of the first runs 
an aqueduct, which 1s shaded by palm-trees, and 
upphed with water from the canal of Ah Merdan 
Many of the mosques are magnificent, with tower- 
ng white minarets and gilded domes , but the most 
,cellingeis that built by Shah Jehan. It is an 
normous edifice, all of snow-white marble and 
od framite Thuirty-five steps of vast length ascend 
\ » the gateways of red stone, the gates of which are 
-overed with plates of ornamented brass The 
.crrace on which it 1s built 1s 1,400 yards square, 
aved with red stone, and surrounded by an arched 
cvlonnade of the same matenial, 
The mosque itself 1s entered by three Moonsh 
rches surmounted by three magnificent domes of 
white marble intersected by black stripes, and at 
the flanks are two minarets built of red and black 
marble to the height of 130 feet This edifice 
tands immediately opposite that royal palace which 
.n 1857 was the scene of so many atrocities 
Outside the walls of Delhi are some gigantic 
,emains of other days Among these may be men- 
toned the mausoleums of the Emperors Homaion, 
Mahomed Shah and Jehanara, the daughter of 
»hah Jehan , the Togluckabad, an immense citadel, 
and Shere Shah’s fort, with 1ts high walls and strong 
bastion , but high over all these towers the mighty 
Kootub Minar, which was built in 1206, and 1s 
covered with sentences from the Koran, to the 
height of 242 feet, when it terminates in a majestic 
cupola, that mses from four arches of red granite 
Though the mutineers tyrannised over the towns- 
neople, they maintained military discipline and 
order in the name of the king By papers found 
in the streets, after our troops got in, it was seen 
aat general orders were issued daily by the rebel 
¢ ommander-in-chief , these were 1n Persian charac- 
‘ers and stamped with a seal The daily disposi- 
:'on of regiments and brigades, pickets and guards, 
vere detailed in these documents as correctly as 
ney were in the camp of Generals Barnard and 
Vilson 
‘“‘ The 15th and 30th Regiments were constantly 
‘sentioned, as also, of course, many others,” says 
Ir Pnchard, “but what astonished me, was to 
md the rapid promotion a friend of mine, named 
shagerutty Misr, had gained He was now a 
brigadier-general, with frequently as many as five 
,egiments of all arms under his command He was 
attached to the hght company of the rs5th, and 
held the rank of subadar when the Mutiny oc- 
curred , but from what I know of his character, I 
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never should have divined that he was destined to 
fillso ngh a post as that he had attamed in the 
service of the King of Delhi” 

This fellow had appropnated his colonel’s horse 
and uniform, and used both 

Within the city great disorder reigned and the 
workmen were starving The otwa/, or mayor, 
was changed every second day The sepoys plun- 
dered every treasury in the city and put the money 
in their pockets The men of some regiments had 
a thousand rupees each, and were so loaded with 
coin and valuables, that they could scarcely walk. 
The poorer regiments—those which came 1n last— 
were jealous of the rich 

“The princes are made officers to the royal army,” 
wrote a,native in Delhi, “ thousands of pities for 
the poor luxurious princes! They are sometimes 
compelled to go out of the gates of the city in the 
heat of the sun, their hearts palpitate from the 
firing of muskets and guns Unfortunately they do 
not know how to command an army, and their 
forces laugh at thew imperfections and bad ar- 
rangements ” 

Without the aid of an interpreter, these princes, 
long secluded in the palace of Del, could not 
understand the language of the soldiers who had 
joined them On the 23rd of June, they destroyed 
the College of Delhi, and its books lay long scat- 
tered about the streets , and the casual use of an 
English word among the people, ensured beating 
and imprisonment 

The defences of Delhi had been repaired and 
strengthened by two officers of the Bengal Engi- 
neers after 1804 A series of bastions was estab- 
lished with faces and flanks along the whole of the 
enceinte Along the entire line of works were 
martello towers, entirely separate from the walls, 
and accessible from them by a drawbridge only. 
On each of these towers was a gun, so that in the 
event of a rising among the citizens, shot could be 
poured into the town from the whole circle of the 
enceinte 

While all was dark, about one o’clock on the 
morning of the 8th of June, the combined forces 
from Umballa and Meerut, under the command of 
Si Henry Barnard, advanced from Alleepore to- 
wards Delhi A three miles’ march brought them 
suddenly upon a body of mutineers, 3,000 strong, in 
a good position, intrenched with twelve pieces of 
cannon ‘These at once opened fire, and severely 
cut up the Queen’s troops, whose artillery were un- 
able to cope with the heavier guns of the insurgents, 
who, carefully trained and disciplined by our own 
officers, worked them to perfection when the day- 
light came suddenly in. 
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“Charge, and carry those guns?” was now the 
order of Sir Henry Barnard. 

With a loud and hearty cheer—almost a hoarse 
roar of joy, that they were about to grapple with 
the destroyers of so many innocent people— Her 
Majesty’s 75th, or Stirlingshire Regiment, swept in 
line to the front under a storm of misketry, and 
carned the guns by the bayonet, dnving the 
sepoys in rout and terror to a second position, 
where they had constructed a line of defence from 
the Flagstaff Tower to the Maharajah Hindoo 
Rao’s house, and every foot of ground was fiercely 
disputed, for now they felt their fate was coming— 
that Nemesis was at hand ! 

By nine am, however, our troops were 1n full 
possession once more of their old cantonments, on 
the plateau two miles from Delhi, and overlooking 
the reach or bend of the Jumna_ They won little 
more than the mere site Of the cantonments 
blackened walls’ alone remained, rent and crum- 
bling About the edges of the compounds were 
strewed fragments of broken furniture, torn books, 
torn clothing, and shreds of female dresses The 
desolation of the scene, with the memory of those 
who had perished, filled the minds of our soldiers 
with a fierce desire for vengeance , but they had to 
encamp and await reinforcements ‘The mutineers 
meanwhile made many sallies, and now began to 
fight with the most desperate courage, for they had 
only to choose between dying like a soldier in 
battle, or being blown lke a felon from the mouth 
of a field-piece 

Their modes of fighting and sallying were pecu- 
har Daily they came out to skirmish among the 
ruins of ancient tombs and buildings which make 
the neighbourhood of Delhi what Bishop Heber 
calls, ‘‘a very awful scene of desolation ,” but they 
seldom ventured to close quarters with our sol- 
diers After firing a shot, they would squat behind 
a rock or ruined wall, and leisurely reload, smoking 
the while, and then start up to fire another shot, 
with generally little effect 

At the distance of half a mile from the camp, an 
officer tells us, there was an advanced position 
‘in the shape of a large house on the top of a 
high hill, which commands the city well, near this 
house we have three batteries which play on Delhi 
day and mght, for the protection of these bat- 
tenes, a force consisting of the Guides and the 
Sirmoor Battalion, together with three companies of 
the 6oth Rifles, are stationed about the house 
The miutimeers on their side have three batteries 
playing on us day and night too. A very few of 
their shots come into camp, which 1s luckily too 
far away, and partly protected by a hill, but on 
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the house, and all round the house where our ad. 
vanced position 1s, the round shot, bomb-shells, 
and cehrapnel, are flying and bursting day and 
night.” 

The house occupied by this advanced force was 
luckily one of solid brickwork, and thus, though 
the occupants of it were incessantly under fire, 
the casualties were singularly few. 

With a couple of guns and a few cavalry, the 
mutineers, the most of whom were infantry, still 
wearing the red coat, generally sallied out évery 
afternoon, and came skirmishing up towards the 
post mentioned, till a counter attack was made to 
drive them in 

On the evening of the 9th of June a large body 
made a sortie, and some sharp fighting ensued. 
Lieutenant Battye, of the Guide Corps, who 1s 
described as being ‘‘a joyous, boyish, but noble 
fellow, whose every thought was honour, received 
a dreadful wound A cannon-shot struck him in 
the stomach, yet he survived more than twenty- 
four hours in mortal agony __ Ere he died, we are 
told that ‘‘he smiled at a comrade who came to 
see him, and quoted the old tag, which, when 
so quoted, ceases to be trite, ‘ Well, old fellow— 
dulce et decorum est pro patria mori—you see it’s 
my case’” 

On this evening, the Guides, led by their com- 
mander, Daly, found themselves exposed to a 
galling fire from a ridge of rocks behind which the 
enemy were securely posted “Our poor fellows,” 
says an officer, “‘ were not able to deliver a shot, 
and were getting knocked over most cruelly To 
stay five minutes in that position was certain death 
to us all, so Daly and I drew our swords, and 
rushed up the rocks with a hurrah A yell from 
behind told us our men were following us as 
quickly as they could Immedhately on jumping 
over (the ndge), I had the satisfaction of seeing three 
fellows coming with a rush at me, the first, a tall 
man, evidently excited to delimum by bhang, opium, 
and churnes, raised his sword, and made a slashing 
back-handed cut, which, had it taken full effect, 
must have rolled my head off. However, my 
usual good luck came to my help, and instead of 
cutting, I had just time to change the cut into a 
guard My good cavalry sword stood me well, 
though a deep cut was made 1n the steel ” 

The blade was beaten down, and the wniter’s 
cheek was laid open , but Daly came to his assist- 
ance, and cut down the sepoy, who was instantly 
bayoneted by some of the 6oth, as were the other 
two who attacked him 

The corps of Guides referred to here, had 
marched from Peshawur to Delhi, a distance of 
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570 miles in twenty-two days, during the hottest 
“month of the Indian year. According to Adin’s 
Indian Mail, \t had been raised at the conclusion 
of the Sutle) campaign, to act either as regular 
troops, or as guides and spies The men were all 
selected for their sagacity and intelligence, without 
reference to race, caste, or creed Most of them 
were mountaineers from the warlike tribes of Upper 
India The corps consisted of one troop of 
cavalry and two compames of infantry originally, 
but the strength was increased to 840 men, com- 
manded by four European officers, with one sur- 
geon, all clad in drab umiform 

On the 12th the mutineers met with a severe 
chastisement. 

Issuing from the city, they began to fire smartly 
on the Ghoorka posts, till they were attacked by a 
company of the znd Fusiliers, and dnven back 
from the Subzee Mundee (or vegetable market), 
which stands midway between the Cabul Gate of 
the city and the Sabu Nullah branch of the Royal 
Canal, but the company, not being reinforced, was 
compelled to retire, leaving their commander, Jack- 
son, dead behind them 

Hindoo Rao’s house 1s close by this spot, and 
during the whole day the 6oth Rifles and the fierce 
httle Ghoorkas, who were armed with their native 
weapon, the cookri, in addition to muskets and 
bayonets, and oddly enough were supplied with 
Scotch chequered caps, fought with the mutineers, 
who, relieved by numbers, came forth again and 
again, t:ll our men became exhausted by heat and 
the mere exertion of firing and reloading , thus, ere 
long, every available man was engaged 

‘“‘ Welshman, with the left wing of the rst Fusi- 
hers,” says an officer who was engaged, “after 
Jackson’s death, had advanced and taken possession 
of the Subzee Mundee again, when he was severely 
wounded, and had to quit the field, the wing 
cleared the streets, but the enemy renewed their 
attack four times, and were successively repulsed. 
Young Owen of the rst highly distinguished him- 
self, charging four times down the street with his 
company, his gallantry was very conspicuous 
The mght wing, in the meantime, continued to 
advance under Dennis, and, after driving away the 
mutineers and killing a large number in a serail, 
they retired exhausted to Hindoo Rao’s house ” 

On this day the heat was ternfic, with a hot 
wind blowing and a fnghtful glare, the thermo- 
meter must have been 140 at least, and musket- 
barrels and bayonet- blades grew warm in the 
hands of the combatants, 120 men of the znd 
Bengal Fusiliers, who were then engaged, had 
marched twenty-three miles that morning, and had 
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to fight without tasting tood or any refreshment. 
These men soon became quite worn out, and had 
to take shelter under a rock, while three weak 
companies of Ghoorkas skirmished in front of 
them 

The mutineers were now keeping up a bnisk fire 
along the whole front, with two pieces of cannon 
in addition to musketry, but in a rapid movement 
made with roo men of the rst Fusiliers and 200 
Sikhs, they were completely beaten back, our skir- 
mishers getting possession of the Subzee Mundee, 
and remaining, till sunset, masters of the field 

The serai mentioned was a halting-place for 
travellers, whose horses, camels, and merchandise 
were secured from robbers by its lofty walls Into 
this plaée about a hundred of the mutineers had 
retired, and conceived themselves secure, till the 
gates were burst open by a party of the 6oth 
Rifles, who bayoneted every man of them So 
fierce was the fury of our men that, in many in- 
stances, the sword-bayonets on their short Enfield 
rifles were twisted and bent by pinning the enemy 
against the stone walls. On this day fully 500 of 
the latter were slain 

Our mortars were now got into position for the 
purpose of shelling Delhi, and then it was dis- 
covered that the fuses had been left behind at 
Umballa ! 

“On the part of the Bntish,” says a writer, 
“there was soon felt a sad want of generalship. 
The chief engineer, too, was known to be incom- 
petent and obstructive Neither Sir Henry Barnard 
nor his senior officer, General Reed, who had now 
joined from Lahore, exhibited the daring energy 
that the numenical inferionty of their force rendered 
necessary, and which would have been justified by 
its superiority in every other point of view. What- 
ever depended on the troops and their regimental 
officers, was well and gallantly done; but in the 
Ingher departments there was a lamentable de- 
ficiency of military talent ” 

A sally was made on the r5th by the enemy, who 
were now encouraged by the accession of the 4th 
Native Regular Lancers, and the 6oth Regiment 
of Bengal Infantry, who, of course, were clad in 
scarlet, with facings of Saxon green Fierce reso- 
lute, and well sustained, was the attack they made 
upon our weary and far outnumbered troops, and, 
but for a stratagem of the officer mm command of 
the outposts, it 1s very probable they might have 
captured our heavy guns and ammunition 

As the dusk was closing 1n, he ordered his bugles 
to sound the “retire,” and the mutineers, who 
knew our bugle-sounds perfectly, thinking our 
men were actually falling back, came forward 1m- 
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petuously at the double, to the number of thou- 
sands, but all in a confused mob Whenwithin the 
distance of thirty yards, the bugles rang out the 
‘advance |” 

“Up boys, and at them!” was the cry, and a 
rush was made upon them with the bayonet. By 
this they were filled with an astonishment that 
soon gave place to fear, and they retired en masse 
upon the city 

On the two days subsequent to this sally, they 


between Hindoo Rao’s house and the Jumra, 
Musyid These batteries could sweep a frontage of 
two miles in extent 

On our side, we had three battenes, one at the 
house, the walls of which were sorely shattered ; a 
second at the Observatory, and a third at the 
Mus):d. 

‘“‘ We who are on outpost duty here, some twenty 
of us, officers and men,” says a letter from the 
camp, “all live in the gateway of this house « The 
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employed themselves in the formation of a battery 
armed with heavy guns, in such a position as to 
enfilade our camp and render the post at Hindoo 
Rao’'s house quite untenable , but at 5 pm on the 
17th, our whole force, guards and pickets excepted, 
proceeded by different routes, in two columns, 
to destroy this work, which was done under a heavy 
fire. The enemy were completely dnven out, all 
save forty-one, who were hemmed into a corner and 
shot down 

The enemy, however, had still five batteries in 
operation against us, a large one on the left of 
the Cashmere Gate , a second at the gate itself, a 
third at the Moree Gate, a fourth at the Ajmere 
Gate, and a fifth on the city walls, in a direct line 


day before yesterday (the 17th), while quietly 
sitting and chatting together, a large shell came 
humming and whisking right into the mouth of the 
gateway, struck the wall when it had gone three 
yards, and burst into a thousand pieces. Poor 
young Wheatley, of the late 54th, one of the few 
who had escaped the massacre, was taken from the 
middle of us, a large piece of the shell striking him 
m the shoulder, aud nearly cutting lim in two 
He dropped dead, poor young fellow! Five of us 
who were sitting within a circle of ten yards from 
him, were more or less struck, but none seriously. 
I got an admonitory thump on the shoulder from a 
large piece of stone that was sent whizzing by my 
ear. Two more were cut about the face.” 
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Another fragment, he relates, “killed two men 
*of the 6th Carbineers, who were sitting in the 
mouth of the gateway, smashing their massive 
brass helmets and thick turban-covers as if they 
had been made of thin glass, and at the same time 
five or six Ghoorkas of the Sirmoor Battalion were 
killed on the spot, also a poor syce (grasscutter) 
It was a most wonderful thing that we were not all 
killed, but a merciful Providence was watching 
over us.” 
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out from the camp, and the action soon became 
general, 

At one time, about dusk, the Bnitish flank was 
nearly turned, and for some space two of our guns 
was in peril of capture By a vigorous charge, 
the rebels were driven back, and the guns secured , 
but an ammunition-wagon blew up On the night 
flank two squadrons of the oth, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Abercromby Yule, one troop of the Car- 
bineers, under Lieutenant Ellis, and the Guides, 
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After this, a barner of sandbags was formed in 
front of the gateway, and the pickets were thus 
protected from both shot and shell 

The 19th proved the day of an unusually sharp 
encounter A strong force of mutineers, with 
cannon, came out, and by a détour endeavoured 
to get into the rear of the Bntish camp To 
oppose this movement, Brigadier James Hope 
Grant, with a squadron of his own regiment, the 
gth Lancers, and six pieces of cannon, advanced 
towards them His slender force had barely 
reached the Ochterlony Gardens, which he near 
the cantonments, when a heavy fire of grape from 
large guns was opened on it. Grant’s battery 
promptly responded, reinforcements came pouring 
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led by Captain Daly, supported the batteries of 
Majors Turner and ‘Tombs 

By the broken nature of the ground, and the 
skirmishing character of the combat, considerable 
confusion ensued Many isolated charges were 
made by small bodies of men, and at one time our 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry were all mixed up 
together There was no one to give harmony or 
unity to the movements of the entire force, and 
thus every officer in command of a troop or com- 
pany did that which seemed good in his owneeyes, 

The position of the enemy was strong, and the 
discharges of grape were most destructive, thus our 
loss was fully equal to theirs. Darkness closed in 
on the fight, and instead of retiring to protect the 
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camp, the troops were ordered to fight on, and m 
the obscurity the confusion became more terrible. 

Captain Daly was shot in the shoulder , Colonel 
Yule was wounded and unhorsed, and when the 
order finally came to retire, many of our cannon 
were left on the ground till the morning, as were 
also the wounded and killed Among the Jatter was 
the gallant Colonel Yule, of the gth Lancers. His 
body was found with both thighs broken by musket- 
balls, a third had passed through his head just 
over the eye His throat was found to have been 
cut, and his hands much gashed, as if held up to 
protect his head 

Four lancers lay dead by his side He was an 
officer who had seen much of Indian warfare, as 
he had served with the 16th Lancers in Afghan- 
istan under Lord Rivers, at the capture of Ghuznee, 
the campaign of the Sutlej, including the battles 
of Buddiwal, Aliwal, and Sobraon. He had fought 
at the Chenab, Chilhanwallah, and Goojerat, and 
after sucn a career it was a miserable fate, after 
being wounded and unhorsed, to be murdered 1n 
cold blood by those desperadoes 

The anniversary of Plassey was the 23rd of June 
It proved the first day of the new moon, and was, 
therefore, an auspicious one for the Mohammedans, 
and, as the festival of the Ruth Juthra, equally so 
for the Hindoos , so it was inaugurated by a furious 
attack on our outposts. Pnor to this, two bridges 
had been blown up by our sappers, and thus the 
enemy were precluded from bringing their artillery 
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out of the city. On this day, everyman im the 
plate capable of bearing arms came forth, resolved 
to make an end of the Fermghees. 

Without anything to eat, and only water to diniie, 
the combat went on from sunnise to sunset—fifteen 
hours altogether. Some men expended 100 rounds 
of ammunition, as fresh casks were brought to the 
front, and stood under fire, and again the enemy 
were beaten. 

“While the citizens of London were reading with 
much complacency the Z+mes article on the cen- 
tenary of the glonous victory of Plassey, and while 
flowery orators, in Wills’s Rooms, were dilatmg on 
the glorious achievements of Clive, a handful of 
Bnitish troops was struggling for life and empire 
under the walls of Delh1 The action was severe, 
and the Ioss on both sides considerable, as the 
enemy fought under the shelter of gardens and 
buildings. However, they were at length driven 
into the city, leaving several hundreds of ther men 
dead or dying on the field ” 

After this, we were reinforced by 500 Europeans, 
making, after the recent losses, only 3,000 Bnitish 
troops before Delhi, with three native corps, of 600 
bayonets each—the Ghoorkas, the Guides, and a 
Sikh battalion 

So, amid bloodshed and incessant strife, the 
month of June closed with our troops still before 
Delhi, no great advantag? won by them, and no 
distinct scheme of operations formed by their 
leaders 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


FRESH MUTINIES, 1857. 


As tidings spread of the resistance made to our 
troops at Delhi, hopes of ultimate success began to 
inflame the sepoys elsewhere 

The ex-King of Oude—a terntory containing 
3,000,000 of people, of whom at least 100,000 are 
soldiers in the service of the Zemindars—with his 
minister, Nawab Al: Khan, had hitherto resided at 
Garden Reach, the fashionable part of Calcutta, 
quietly and unmolested, though always surrounded 
by a number of armed followers. It soon transpired, 
now, that his ex-majesty was, perhaps not unnatu- 
rally, intriguing with his late subjects, from whom 
three-fourths of the Bengal Native Infantry were 
cecruited, and that quantities of miltary maséried 
/ were being secretly introduced into his house. 
In consequence of this rumour, at four o’clock 


on the morning of the rsth of June, the 37th, oz 
North Hampshire Regiment, which had just landed 
from Ceylon, surrounded his premises, and carried 
off his prime minister and chief adherents to Fort 
Wilham, where they were kept in detention. On 
the previous day, the 7oth and another Bengal regn- 
ment had been quietly, but suddenly, disarmed at 
Barrackpore, although the former had volunteered 
for service against the mutineers of Delhi, too pro- 
bably as the most expeditious mode of getting to 
that city. 

All Calcutta was now convulsed with terror, and 
the anniversary of Plassey was universally whispered 
as the time of a general nsing. 

“Chowringhee and Garden ‘Reach were aban- 
doned for the fort, and vessels in the niver,” says 
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the Friend of India, “the shipping was crowded 
with fugitives, and in houses which were selected as 
least likely to be attacked hundreds of people gladly 
huddled together, to share the pecuhar comfort 
which the presence of crowds imparts on such occa- 
sions The hotels were fortified, bands of sailors 
marched through the thoroughfares, happy in the 
expectation of possible fighting and the certainty 
of grog ° Every group of natives was scanned with 
suspycion The churches and the course were 
abandoned for the evening A nising of either 
Hindoos or Mussulmans, or perhaps of both, was 
looked upon as certain to happen in the course of 
the night Many years must elapse before 
the mght of the r4th of June, 1857, will be for- 
gotten in Calcutta, but there 1s reason to believe 
that the natives were equally afraid of being slaugh- 
tered by the Europeans, and as much rejoiced on 
finding their necks sound on the following morning ” 

To prove that this panic was amply justified, a 
plan of the city was found, divided into sections, 
which were to have been consigned to the ravages 
of certain hordes of Mussulmans, though the armed 
force at the disposal of the government was suf- 
ficient to have crushed them, 1f they had begun the 
work of rapine alone 

Fort William was held by the Queen’s 53rd Foot, 
goo strong, while a wing of the 37th, fully 500 
strong, had its tents pitched on the glacis In 
addition to these were the newly-enrolled Volunteer 
Corps, with the artillery, and reinforcements were at 
hand at Chinsurrah and Barrackpore ‘Then there 
was no lack of officers of every rank, as so many 
regiments had mutinied or been disarmed 

It was about this time that a spirited deed was 
done by Lieutenant Cockburn, of the Gwalor Con- 
tingent 

When at Agra, he received orders to march his 
command to Allyghur, a distance of 176 miles, 
which it took him seven days to accomplish , but 
he arrived in time to escort all the Europeans who 
were there to Hattras, effectually protecting them 
from the 9th Native Infantry, which had revolted, 
and was joined by 100 men of Cockburn’s party 
These fellows rode round his camp, urging those 
men of the contingent who remained faithful to join 
them in a general massacre of the Europeans,— 
adjuring them to do so by their community of 
blood and faith , but they remained “true to their 
salt 99 

The mutineers now resorted to menaces, and 
departed to rouse the people of the adjacent vil- 
lages. Lieutenant Cockburn was now left with only 
123 men having 580 men in arms against them 
near Hattras, plundering all that was valuable, and 


murdering every persun that was opposed to them, 
Nevertheless, he resolved to act on the offensive 

Procuring a curtained bullock-cart, such as the 
coloured women are wont to travel in up-country, 
he had the curtains closed, and placed four of his 
troopers therein, with their carbines loaded, but 
disguised as ladies The bullock-cart he sent on 
in front, in the night, and followed it with forty 
troopers, who kept themselves concealed, at a little 
distance, under the shadow of some trees No 
sooner did it near the bivouac of the mutineers, 
than they rushed, with yells, to seize the ladies, 
whom they supposed to be inside The four car- 
bines flashed redly in their faces through the gloom 
Four of the ruffians fell dead, while the startled 
remainder were instantly attacked by Cockburn, 
sword in hand 

They broke, and fled in all directions, forty- 
eight were killed, three wounded, and ten taken 
prisoners, while many more, in the extremity of 
their terror, flung themselves headlong into wells 

The mutiny broke out as early as the 3rd of June 
at Seetapore, which was occupied by one wing of 
the 41st Native Infantry, while the other was sta- 
tioned in the vicinity 

In the treasury, they murdered their colonel, 
another officer, and the European serjeant-major 
A few sepoys, whe were faithful, begged the other 
officers to escape, while there was yet time The 
cantonments were very soon in a blaze, with the 
usual accompaniments of musketry, the yells of the 
sepoys, and the shrieks of the perishing Twelve 
officers got away in their buggies, with six ladies and 
children, and fifty more, the wives and children of 
civilians Over rough and terrible ground, where 
no wheeled vehicle had ever gone before, they were 
pursued by the mutineers, who were unsated by 
the murder of more than fifty victims 1n the town , 
but, after travelling two days and a night, amid the 
most intense heat, they reached Lucknow in safety, 
with the loss of everything they possessed 

On the same night of the mutiny at Seetapore, 
the spirit of revolt broke out at Neemuch In 
Dr Murray’s interesting narrative, which 1s printed 
in the appendix to Pnichard’s work, he says, ‘From 
the day we heard of the disastrous outbreak at 
Meerut, and the horrible massacre at Delhi, no 
end of reports were constantly flying about, set on 
foot by wretches anxious for our overthow and the 
restoration of the Mohammedan rule , indeed, 1t 
became evident that, unless Delhi was speedily 
re-taken, Neemuch would go Scarcely a night 
passed but incendiary fires blazed in different di- 
rections, and, on two or three occasions, panics 
were ‘got up’ in the bazaars, alarm-bugles sounded 
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in camp, drums beat, and the whole station was in 
commotion.” 

The soldiers in garrison there were the 4th troop 
of the ist brigade of Bengal Horse Artillery, the 
left wing of the rst Light Cavalry, the 7th Regiment 
of the Gwahor Contingent, and the 72nd Native 
Infantry, which we shall meet with again, when we 
come to detail the storming of Kotah by our 72nd 
Highlanders and other troops 

On the rst of June, Colonel Abbot had sworn 
the troops that they would remain loyal to the 
state, the Mohammedans took the oath on the 
Koran, and the Hindoos on the waters of the 
Ganges, and all remained quiet till the mght of 
the 3rd June, when tidings came of the mutiny 
which we have described at Nusseerabad 

Then some of the cavalry galloped with drawn 
swords, that flashed in the moonlight, along the 
quarters of the 72nd Native Infantry, shouting,— 

“Get ready—get ready !” 

The sepoys came rushing forth, demanding 
their muskets which were in the bells of arms, and 
saying that they must have them for self-defence 
Their arms were given to them, and all retired 
quietly to ther huts in apparent silence and 
obedience 

This was about nine in the evening 

“The night of the 3rd of June was one of the 
loveliest I have ever seen,” says Dr, Murray , “ the 
moon shone bright and clear, and not a cloud was 
visible throughout the whole expanse of heaven 
About eleven o’clock I had my bed brought out- 
side as usual to where the sentry was pacing up 
and down, and lay in my clothes, having merely 
changed my coat for a dressing-gown I had not 
been half an hour in my bed, when two guns were 
fired by the artillery This was evidently a pre- 
concerted signal, for immediately after, several shots 
were fired in the direction of the cavalry lines, and 
bungalow after bungalow was set on fire ” 

Rushing from their huts, the sepoys of the 72nd 
—the mght wing at least—fell in by companies, 
under the native officers, in rear of the bells of arms, 
while the cavalry were seen galloping with blazing 
torches in the direction of the gaol, where they 
released all the pmsoners The officers’ houses 
were now pillaged and set in flames, and the dull 
rumble of the guns was heard as the artillery got in 
motion. 

On every hand the tumult and din increased 
The commanding officer of the 72nd strove in vain 
to restore order, but all order was atan end Led 
by a subadar, a body of the regiment joined the 
artillery, while the cavalry galloped about the roads 
firing their pistols at everything and nothing. 


The left wing of the 7and as yet remained sub- 
ordinate under Captain Macdonald, who drew it 
up under arms upon the parapets and bastions of 
the fort, the gate of which was shut and the draw- 
bridge raised, a select party being stationed there 
to guard the entrance, under Lieutenants Gurdon 
and Davenport. Lieutenant Rose, while in the 
act of urging the men to be firm and loyal, was 
fired at by one of them, and the fact thet none 
attempted to seize him, might have illustrated that 
no faith was to be placed in them, 

At that moment upwards of forty bungalows a 
innumerable haystacks were blazing around the fort ; 
the scene of destruction was magnificent, as the 
flames shot high into the still air, throwing a lund 
glare upon the landscape for miles around The 
men of the left wing now began to break their 
ranks, 150 placed themselves under a subadar 
named Pirthee Sing, and defied Captain Mac- 
donald, and ultimately the whole forced themselves 
out of the fort, the officers were borne away by 
the tide, and all got separated, each having to 
shift for himself, but ultimately, a Mohammedan 
subadar of the 72nd persuaded the colonel and 
officers, with their families, to take shelter in his 
house, when the treacherous scoundrel fastened 
the doors upon them and then sent for the cannon 

Luckily a Hindoo sepoy, who remained “true 
to his salt,” broke the doors open, warned the 
victims of what awaited them, and all escaped, save 
one European woman (wife of an artillery surgeon), 
who was butchered with her three children, as they 
clung shrieking at her skirts. 

At Neemuch only one bungalow was burnt, but 
no lives save the three stated were lost , nor did the 
place remain long in possession of the mutineers, 
the majority of whom marched off to Delhi to 
increase the disciplined hordes already there 

At Hansi the Hurrianah Light Infantry and the 
4th Irregular Cavalry massacred every European 
in the place, “though it does not appear that they 
increased the bitterness of death by previous insult 
and outrage, as so frequently happened at other 
stations ” 

The Malwah Contingent being ordered to pursue 
the mutineers from Neemuch, and 1f possible to over- 
take them on the Delhi road, murdered their Euro- 
pean officers on the way The Bhurtpore levies, 
after marching three days, also mutinied, two of 
the officers escaped, and after riding for their lives, 
and having many hairbreadth adventures, got back 
in safety to Bhurtpore. 

At Benares, the terrible affairs that were occurring 
elsewhere, roused the Europeans to a keen sense of 
the danger they might have to face. 
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Benares, a city of great size, the holy capital of 
the Hindoos, and the grand seat of thei science 
of mythology, 1s situated on the left bank of the 
Ganges, and possesses many temples of wonderful 
beauty and magnitude, which were shattered in the 
Mutiny. It 1s the most sacred spot in India, and 
thither thousands come merely to bathe 1n the river 

Nominally, the station was commanded by 
Bngadief Ponsonby, but Colonel J G. S Neill, of 
the Madras Fusiliers, a brave and resolute officer, 
impatient of the vacillation displayed by the 
brigadier at this perilous crisis, virtually super- 
seded him and assumed the command 

The troops in garrison consisted of the 37th 
Native Infantry, styled Volunteers, the Loodiana 
Sikh Regiment, the 13th Irregular Cavalry, 150 
men of H M’s roth Foot, 30 men of the Madras 
Fusiliers, with three 9-pounders and twenty gunners 

A general parade of the whole forces was ordered 
at four in the morning, for the purpose of disarming 
the 37th, as that battahon was suspected, and was 
drawn up 1n front of its own lines and opposite to 
the loaded guns On being ordered to place their 
firelocks in the bells of arms, a few obeyed, while 
many hesitated 

Some of the Europeans now advanced to secure 
such as had been deposited , but this movement 
being misunderstood, or deemed the commence- 
ment of an attack, the sepoys fired upon their 
officers, This was the signal for a discharge of 
grape from the three 9-pounders, which sent all 
who were not killed or wounded 1n confusion to 
their lines, and now some wild work began 

Facing about, they commenced file-firing from 
the rear of their huts, but a mere handful of British 
soldiers, led by Spottiswood, the colonel of the 
37th, drove them back He then set the thatched 
huts on fire, and again routed the mutineers The 
Irregular Cavalry and the Sikhs had meanwhile 
become bewildered, and, uncertain of what was to 
ensue, turned their swords against the Europeans 

Thrice the wild Sikhs charged the guns, and 
thrice they reeled back with slaughter, as the 1ron 
shower tore through them. Above roo were 
killed upon the spot, and more than twice that 
number were wounded, while only ten Europeans 
were killed Among these were Captain Guise, of 
the Irregular Cavalry, and Ensign Hayter, domg 
duty with the 37th Baffled in their designs at 
Benares, the mutineers, horse and foot, now set out 
en masse to Jaunpore 

The hves of the civilians and their families were 
mainly saved, on this day, by the instrumentality of 
a Sikh political prisoner, named Soorut Singh, who 
prevailed upon some of his countrymen, of the 


Loodiana Regiment, forming the guard on the 
treasury, to remain calm while the strife was going 
on i the cantonments. At a late hour in the 
evening, the ladies were all conveyed safely to 
the mint, but not without being fired upon by the 
stragglers of the cavalry, and many narrow escapes 
were recounted after all had reached their common 
place of shelter 

On tidings reaching Jaunpore that the mutineers 
were coming, the scared Europeans, with their 
wives and little ones, hastened to the collector’s 
office, where a company of Sikhs formed the guard 
Though these men swore to defend them to the 
last drop of their blood, as the Europeans entered 
the building, a Sikh shot the commanding officer, 
Lieutenant Mara, through the back He fell, but 
his companions carried him in and laid him on the 
floor, bleeding and in agony The Sikhs then fired 
a volley over their heads, and went off to plunder. 
On the way they met Mr Cuppage, a magistrate, 
before the gaol, and murdered him on the spot. 

Freed thus for a time, the Europeans got car- 
nages and other vehicles, in which they fled to 
Benares, leaving Lieutenant Mara to die alone and 
untended, as his wife had received an apoplectic 
fit, which soon proved fatal. 

As the Benares mutineers were coming on by the 
high-road, 1t was fortunate for the fugitives that, in 
their flight, they got a native boat, and proceeded 
down the Ganges 

At Sultanpore, the 15th Irregular Cavalry slew 
all their officers save one, Lieutenant Tucker, who 
escaped into the jungle. The conduct of the native 
troops to their own people proved that the greased 
cartridges, caste, or religion, had in reality little to 
do with this terrible revolt Outrage and plunder 
seem to have been the chief incentives Of this, 
the following extract from the letter of a Queen’s 
officer 1s some proof — 

‘From the last station before reaching Benares, 
we brought in fifteen of the villains They had 
been captured by the native police of the station. 
I arrived there just in time to see them examined 
They had each got from 200 to 400 rupees’ worth 
of gold and silver ornaments, such as nose-rings, 
ear-ornaments, armlets, and anklets, as well as forty- 
one rupees each in money 

More ternble things than have been recorded 
were to happen still in other parts of India, ere 
Delhi fell, and Campbell, with his Highlanders and 
the gallant 69th, came to Lucknow, for,ethough 
many mutimies have occurred among the Indian 
troops, there was never one so extensive 1n its 
organisation, or so disastrous in its results, as that 
of 1857. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


ALLAHABAD AND FYZABAD, 1857 


Amp all the crimes which disgraced the Indian 
Revolt, there was no greater or blacker treachery 


were thanked by the Governor-General for their 
loyalty and devotion One morning, heanng that 


than that exhibited by the 6th Regiment of the | the civilians entertained some suspicions of the 


Bengal army, known as Gowan ka-Pultan, and 
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which had its colours inscribed with “ Mysore,” 
“* Bhurtpore,” and “Cabul” At this crisis, the 
6th was stationed at Allahabad, a fortified city at 
the junction of the Ganges with the Jumna The 
fort ‘once unequalled in beauty, and now gaining 
m strength what it has lost in external appearance,” 
occupies 2 strong position on a tongue of land at 
the confluence of the two streams Not far from 
it are the cantonments, which were extensive and 
beautifully picturesque, having within their ex- 
tensive Compass a greater diversity of hill and dale 
than are usually to be found upon the plains of 
India 

On the revolt at Meerut and Delhi, the 6th 
volunteered to march against the latter city, and 


their officers, and, with tears in their eyes, entreated 
them to have implicit trust in their fidelity “The 
scene that ensued,” says a writer, “‘would not have 
disgraced the early days of the first French Revolu- 
tion The officers and men fraternised in the most 
loving manner Perfect confidence appeared to 
be established on both sides , but, before nightfall, 
stragglers from other stations arrived, who worked 
up the credulous fools to frenzy ” 

All were solemnly assured that caste and creed 
were both menaced, and that the troops of the 
Feringhee Queen were marching up country to de- 
stroy all who refused to become Christians. Those 
who had wavered in secret now became convinced, 
and were inspired with the most deadly fury. 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE MUTINY AT ALLAHABAD, 
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When the officers were in the mess-bungalow, at 
half-past nine, they heard the bugles sounding the 
alarm. Conceiving that it must be a disturbance 
near, they came hurrying forth, and the foremost 
were instantly shot down. A few effected their 
escape to the fort we have mentioned, but fourteen 
officers, nine of whom were young ensigns serving 
with the 6th, were brutally massacred. 

Under an officer of artillery, two guns had pre- 
viously been sent down to the nver to guard the 
pontoon-bridge, by which the Benares mutineers 
were expected to approach, and there two. com- 
panies of the 6th were also posted, while a garden 
between that pomt and the fort was occupied by 
150 troopers of the Oude Irregular Cavalry, under 
Lieutenant Alexander 

On the first sound of the bugle, the two com- 
panies seized the cannon, and fired on the artillery 
officer, who went on the spur for Alexander’s 
cavalry Meanwhile, the officers of the detach- 
ment, though beaten, insulted, and shot at several 
times, effected their escape in the dark On Lieu- 
tenant Alexander coming up, with as many men as 
he could get into their saddles, a sepoy of the 6th 
shot him through the heart On this, the artillery 
officer wheeled about his horse, and fled to the 
fort at the junction of the rivers 

There the garrison consisted of seventy European 
invalids, the Sikh Ferozepore Regiment, 400 strong, 
and eighty sepoys of the 6th, besides some white 
volunteers from the city The men of the 6th at 
the principal gate, which 1s a large Grecian edifice 
of considerable elegance, were immediately dis- 
armed, when it was, found that, without orders, all 
had loaded and capped their nfles, intent on mis- 
chief, so they were turned out of the fort 

Jomed by 3,000 ruffans liberated from the great 
prison, the mutimeers now began the work of 
havoc and murder on every hand Captain Birch, 
the fort adjutant, and Lieutenant Innes of the 
Engineers, who chanced to be outside, were shot , 
and an officer of the 6th who fell alive into their 
hands, was pinned to the earth by bayonets, 
and had a fire kindled above his body before 
death 

On this most ternble mght, many European 
residents were subjected to the most frightful tor- 
tures before death released them from suffering. 
At least fifty Europeans perished in the houses or 
streets Some were cut to pieces by slow degrees, 
the nose, ears, lips, fingers, and toes were first cut 
off, and then the hmbs were hewn off by tulwars 
An entire family was burned alive, and little 
children were always destroyed before the eyes of 
their parents , while in the houses, all articles of 
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furniture, china, and glass were smashed in the 
maddest spirit of destruction and hate. 

Of five officers who reached the fort by swim- 
ming the Ganges, three were in a state of nudity. 
All mght the little garnson lay under arms, and for 
the following five days the noters were seen in the 
streets rushing about lke furnes at the work of 
pillage, undeterred by the blazing sun, or the shot 
and shell thrown among them from the ramparts of 
the fort The city volunteers, among whom were 
thirty railroad men, were formed into three small 
companies, and officered 

The little garrison was now reinforced by the 
arrival of fifty Madras Fusiliers, sent forward by 
the energetic Colonel Neill from Benares, while he 
came on 1n person with forty more, and in two 
nights got over seventy miles of ground, with his 
detachment, in light country carriages 

He cleared the suburbs with ease, as on the day 
after the mutiny, the 6th had marched out of the 
station with drums beating , but a Mohammedan 
Moolah had unfurled the green flag of the prophet, 
and proclaimed himself Vicegerent of the King of 
Delhi, and occupied an intrenched position at the 
head of all the armed ruffians he could collect 

At the head of only 200 men, with some guns, 
Colonel Neill marched out of the fort, and attacked 
these forces with such vigour that they fled in rout 
and consternation Meanwhile, the scenes in the 
fort, which the Europeans dared not quit, were 
most distressing The heat was awful, and cases 
of sunstroke became frequent , the cholera broke 
out, and seventy fighting men perished—twenty 
were burned at one funeral The shrieks of the 
insane and the dying rang everywhere, and two 
ladies (among 200 fugitive European women 1n the 
place) died of fnght alone 

A touching story of the death of a young ensign, 
which took place on the very day of Colonel Neill’s 
arrival, is thus narrated 1n a well-written description 
of the Mutiny 

“When the wretched 6th Regiment mutinied at 
Allahabad and murdered their officers, an ensign only 
sixteen years of age, who was left for dead among 
the rest, escaped m the darkness to a neighbouring 
ravine. There he found a stream, the water of 
which sustained his life for four days and mghts 
Although desperately wounded, he contrived to 
raise himself into a tree during the night for pro- 
tection from wild beasts 

‘Poor boy! he had a high commission to fulfil 
before death released him from his sufferings. On 
the fifth day he was discovered and dragged by the 
brutal sepoys before one of thtir leaders, to have 
the little life left in him extinguished. There he 
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found another prisoner, a Chnistian catechist, 
formerly a Mohammedan, whom the sepoys were 
endeavouring to torment and ternfy into a recanta- 
tion. The firmness of the native was giving way 
as he knelt amid his persecutors, with no human 
sympathy to support him The boy-officer, after 
anxiously watching him for some time, cried out,— 

“Oh, my frend, come what may, do not deny 
the Lord Jesus |” 

‘Just at that moment, the alarm of a sudden 
attack by the gallant Colonel Neill, with the Madras 
Fusiliers, caused the instant flight of the murderous 
fanatics. ‘The catechist was saved. He turned to 
bless the boy whose faith had strengthened his 
faltering spirit , but the young martyr had passed 
beyond all reach of human cruelty—he had entered 
into rest.” 

One of the most remarkable scenes in the 
Mutiny occurred at Fyzabad, a city in the kingdom 
of Oude, on the southern bank of the Dewah 

On the evening of Sunday, the 8th of June, 
reliable tidings were received there that the mu- 
tinous 17th Bengal Infantry from Azimghur, in the 
province of Allahabad, would march 1n next morn- 
ing, so, by Colonel Lennox, the officer n command, 
every necessary precaution was taken to ensure 
them a hot welcome. 

In the regimental lines, every officer was at his 
post , the troops stood to thei arms, and Colonel 
Lennox, in person, assumed the command of the 
quarter-guard, The 13th Light Field Battery stood 
by their guns, supported by two companies with 
bayonets fixed 

At ten in the morning the bugles sounded an 
alarm in the lines of the 6th Irregular Oude In- 
fantry, and the fatal signal was taken up by the 
22nd Bengal Infantry. The battery of artillery 
now prepared for action, the guns were loaded, 
and the fuses hghted, and the crisis must have 
been one of keen anxiety for the officers and their 
ternfied famuhies, 

The moment the rammers were withdrawn, the 
two companies in support of the guns closed up 
to the front, and crossed their bayonets over the 
touch -holes, effectually preventing the artillery 
officers from handling the battery Mayor Mull, its 
commander, reported this to Colonel Lennox, who 
assured the two companies that the alarm was a 
false one, and ordered them to join their battalions, 
leaving but one sentinel over each gun On re- 
turning to the hnes, Colonel Lennox found that, 
without orders, the Light Cavalry had surrounded 
the regimental magazine, in order, as they said, to 
protect 1t, while a %roop of the rsth rode out 
and planted patrols round the whole cantonment. 


’ 


The exustence of a preconcerted scheme was now. 
evident. 

“T again visited the guns,” relates Colonel 
Lennox, “ but was refused admuttance, the subadar 
(the prime leader of the mutiny, Dhuleep Singh), 
tellang me if it was necessary to guard the guns, he 
would take care of them, requesting me to go to 
the quarter-guard and take my rest, and that 
nothing should happen to myself and officers, so 
long as we remained with the regiment. <A guard 
with fixed bayonets surrounded me, and escorted 
me to my charpo: ” 

While the colonel had to submit to this humila- 
tion, his officers were not allowed to walk twelve 
paces without a guard following them, and two who 
attempted ,to escape were fired upon by the cavalry 
patrols and brought back to the lines 

Eventually the subadar procured three boats, 
and at two pm sent all the officers down the nver 
Dewah, saying that he could not be answerable for 
their lives, if once the 17th Regiment entered 
Fyzabad After many ternble adventures, and 
actually being within hail of the camp of this 
dreaded corps, and being compelled to land, they 
continued their fight on foot to Goruckpore, a 
district of Oude, nearly covered by dense forests, 
hiding by day near trees and wells In this misery 
Colonel Lennox was accompanied by his wife and 
daughter. In the course of this flight Mayor Mull, 
of the artillery, was drowned, a catastrophe which 
caused his unhappy wife to lose her reason, and in 
this state—which from religious prejudices, perhaps, 
saved her from butchery—the poor lady, with her 
three helpless children, wandered for fourteen days, 
living on alms, till she reached Goruckpore, where 
one of her little ones died “Colonel Goldney, 
one of the most noble-hearted men 1n the service, 
was shot, as was also Lieutenant Bright (22nd) and 
Seryeant-Major Mathews,” who, hke Major Mull, 
belonged to the 13th Light Field Battery 

All Oude, a kingdom but recently annexed, was 
now convulsed with revolt and rebellion—and one 
vast arena of outrage and suffering The stations 
were lost in rapid succession, and regiments, 
regular and irregular, either melted away, or after 
murdering their European officers, marched off in 
good order to join the great focus of revolt at 
Delhi, to the investment of which place we shall 
return anon 

Another great force of the rebels was gathered 
at Lucknow (or Lak’hnau) in Oude, on the south 
bank of the Goomtee River, which 1s there navigable 
at all seasons of the year. It is a town which 
Bishop Heber describes as having more resem- 
blance to some of the smaller European capitals 
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than anything else he had seen in India_ = The gilt 
domes of the mosques and the Emambara, which 
contains a splendid mosque, and the mausoleum of 
Asoph-ud-Dowlah, give it a gay appearance at a 
distance , but the situation of this great city—ere 
long to be the scene of protracted carnage—Is bad, 
the soil being white sand, which in hot weather 1s 
driven about by the wind, and pervades everything 

There the mutineers closely invested the Resi 
dency, but the gallant Sir Henry Lawrence had not 
been inactive. The edifices formerly occupied by 
the Resident, his suite and guard, a most extensive 
range, had been placed in a complete state for 
defence, provisions had been laid in, and cannon 
mounted on every available position, and some of 
the native troops were apparently as much interested 
as the Europeans in resisting the revolters 

Throughout the whole month of June, Sir Henry 
not only wes able to repulse every attack, but to 
inflict terrible chastisement on the sepoys when- 
ever they came too close. 

In consequence of the great number of helpless 
women and children in his care, towards the end 
of June provisions became scarce, and a sortie 
necessary in the direction of the rebel camp 
Hence, on the 2nd July, Sir Henry sallied forth, at 
the head of only 200 men of the 32nd Cormish Light 
Infantry, supported by some native infantry and 
guns The advanced guard of the mutineers was 
attacked and routed by the bayonet, and a vast 
quantity of live-stock was captured and brought in 
But now occurred one of those acts of treachery 
which are so peculiarly oriental 

Just as the victorious troops were re-entering 
Lucknow, the Native Artillery, who had kept their 
guns loaded, wheeled the muzzles round, and 
poured rounds of grapeshot into their unsuspecting 
European comrades, particularly the 32nd By 
this unexpected firc upwards of sixty rank and file 
were killed or wounded, together with twelve offi- 
cers, among whom was Sir Henry, who, another 
another account says, was wounded when in bed 

A grapeshot struck his leg, and the wound 
proved a mortal one, as lock-jaw came on, and this 
good, brave, and chivalrous officer died on the 
third day after Hate and rancour among the 
Europeans were fast engendered by actions such as 
these, and now, by this sudden defection of the 
native troops, the lines commanding the town had 
to be abandoned for the Muchee Bhaun Fort, 
which had been fortunately strengthened, with a 
view to this possible contingency 

Single-handed, the vahant relics of the 32nd 
Regiment might, with the bayonet and main 
strength of arm, have cut a way through the foe to 


Agra or Cawnpore; but with 350 women and 
children to protect, such a measure was impossible, 
and they had nothing left for them but to fight till 
succour came, or all die together 

Throughout the Punjaub the infection spread 
fast, and more masses of trained soldiery, after 
committing every species of outrage, pushed on by 
forced marches to Delhi, which they could enter 
freely from the Jumna side 

The s5th, or Ochterlony Battalion, broke out 
into violent mutiny at Peshawur, a walled city of 
the Punjaub, but were routed, dispersed, and pur- 
sued to the foot of the Khyber Mountains, where 
they were seized by the fierce Khyberese, and, 
being all Hindoos, were forcibly converted to Islam. 
Those members of the corps who were captured, 
forty in number, were tried at the drum-head, and 
sentenced to be blown from the guns, a fnghtful 
though instantaneous doom, and which they re- 
ceived in a manner to be described elsewhere 

The next great atrocity of the fast spreading 
Mutiny was at Jhansi, in the province of Allahabad, 
about a hundred miles eastward of Seronje 

At this time the 12th Native Infantry (which 
had served at Ierozeshah) and the 14th Irregular 
Cavalry had their head-quarters at Nowgong , but 
the left wing of cach regiment was quartered at 
Jhansi At this place were two armed works, one 
in the city and the other, named the Star Fort, in 
the cantonments  Distrustful of their men, the 
poor isolated officers had slept for some nights 
previous to the outbreak in the former, and to it 
all the ladies and children had been removed 

In the evening of the 4th of June, a company of 
the 12th Native Infantry entered the Star Fort and 
took possession of the cannon and treasure The 
rest of the battalion remained passive, and though 
they assured their officers that they would stand by 
them and be true to their salt, next day, at noon, 
Captain Dunlop and Ensign Taylor were shot dead 
on the parade-ground, and Lieutenant Campbell 
was severely wounded, but succeeded in escaping 
into the city fort Lieutenant Turnbull, who 
climbed into a tree for concealment, was brought 
down by a musket-shot 

Other officers in the fort having seen, by their 
field-glasses, the work of death and mutiny, secured 
the gates of the place, after admitting Campbell and 
shooting down some of his pursuers They barri- 
caded the gates with stones, and made a deter- 
mined resistance even to the cannon that were 
brought to bear upon them The persons be- 
sieged in this place numbered only fifty-five Eu- 
ropeans, including the ladies*and children, the 
former, as usual, behaved admirably, cooking for 
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their defenders, carrying refreshments to them at 
ail sisks, and even casting bullets when ammum- 
tion became scarce. 

Two native servants were discc ered attempting 
to open the gates of the fort ©..2 was killed 
by Captain Burgess The other cut down Lieu- 
tenant Powys, but was instantly shot by the 
captain. 

On the death of Captain Gordon, who was shot 
in the head while looking over the parapet, the 
little garrison began to lose heart, all the more so 
as they had twice failed to send tidings of their 
desperate situation to Gwahor or Nagode Pro- 
visions were almost exhausted, and two of the 
gates were battered in In this dire extremity 
nothing remained for them but to accept the pro- 


muses of safety made to them if they laid down 
their arms. 

The moment these unhappy people were outside 
the fort, the mutmous cavalry surrounded them, 
and tied them in two rows—the officers apart from 
the ladies The former were massacred first. 
“‘ Captain Burgess taking the lead, his elbows tied 
behind his back, and a prayer-book in his hands” 
The unhappy ladies, with ther babes in their 
arms, and the elder children hiding their terrfied 
faces in their skirts, till their turn came, and fortu- 
nately all were destroyed without the inhuman in- 
dignities to which they were subjected elsewhere 

On tidings of these events reaching Nowgong, 
the troops there mutinied also, and all Europeans 
who failed to escape were destroyed. 


CHAPTER XL 


FUTTEHGHUR AND CAWNPORE, 1857. 


WHILE these events were occurring, the roth Native 
Infantry, which bore on their colours the battles of 
Buxar and Korah, were stationed at Futtehghur, a 
town on the western bank of the Ganges in a dis- 
trict where indigo 1s extensively planted Early 
on the morning of the 18th of June the battalion 
broke into open mutiny, forced the gaol, and re- 
leased all the prisoners, an event which astonished 
their officers, to whom—but two days before—they 
had handed a letter written by a subadar of the 
41st, then a few mules distant, requesting them to 
murder their officers, as they had done theirs, seize 
the treasure, and then join them at Seetapore 

The men of the roth had further assisted their 
officers in destroying the pontoon-bridge across 
the nver, and in sinking all boats at the ghauts to 
prevent any mutineers from crossing to Futtehghur , 
but no sooner did the 41st arrive, than a company 
of the roth and the artillerymen, with two pieces of 
cannon, marched to the Nawab, whom they placed 
on the throne, where they laid the British colours 
at his feet, and fired a royal salute of twenty-one 
guns. The roth had long been suspected of dis- 
affection. The battalion now broke into two par- 
ties. Those who were Purbees crossed at once to 
Oude with the intention of going to their homes, 
accompanied by a Captain Bignell, who was killed 
by the way. Others went off by twos and threes, 
and all who remained were murdered by the qrst, 
because the men of that corps were refused a share 
in the public treasure. 


Thus was the roth Regiment completely de- 
stroyed 

In Futtehghur there were about one hundred 
Europeans, including women and children ; but, un- 
fortunately, there were only thirty-three able-bodied 
men, and these brave fellows resolved to defend 
the fort against all comers, and prepare for any 
attack , 200 muskets found in store were all 
brought out, loaded, and placed ready for imme- 
diate use, while a six-pound gun, charged with 
grape, was mounted over the gateway to sweep the 
approach thereto 

The first day passed over quietly enough, as 
the 41st were encamped in a thicket one mile 
westward of the fort, which they were, however, 
preparing to attack, and by the time they ap- 
proached, this resolute ttle band of thirty-three 
Britons had got seven guns into position—namely, 
a three-pounder, a six and nine-pounder, a twelve, 
eighteen, and two twenty-four-pounders, three being 
howitzers, and a small brass mortar 

On the evening of the 27th June a few shots 
were exchanged, and next morning, before day- 
break, the mutineers opened fire with their two 
cannon, but it was too dark for them to aim with 
certainty. ‘At daybreak,” says one who was pre- 
sent, “the sepoys took up their positions behind 
trees, bushes, and anything which afforded them 
cover, and kept up a heavy musketry fire, giving us 
little or no chance for a shot at them, Ther fire, 
heavy though it was, did us no harm; they main- 
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tained it till a little past noon, when most of them 
began to retire, and by evening only some random 
shots were heard now and then. 

On the morning of the 29th June the two guns 
opened again, but from a different quarter The 


discharge of musketry was heavier than before, and 
several ladders were seen being borne towards the 
fort, the sole object in capturing which was to torture 
and destroy its inmates , but the bearers of these 
ladders were all shot down the moment they came 
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after, and both were buried in the same grave. A 
daughter of Colonel Goldie was also wounded by a 
rifie-shot On the following morning, Mr Aherne, 
with a single discharge of grape, blew twelve of 
the assailants away from the wall of a wood- 
yard 

Assisted by some native sappers and miners, 
they cut a hole into this place, and the besieged 
allowed them to enter in numbers quiefly Then 
a well-directed shell was thrown among them, and 
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within range For four consecutive days the | the place, which was stored with timber and straw, 
enemy’s guns and nfles played in this manner, and | set 1n flames about their ears Filled with in- 
many ineffectual attempts at escalade were made | creased fury, the mutineers of the 41st now com- 
On the fifth day the firing became more perilous, | menced a mine, at which they worked secretly for 
as a company of nflemen had perched themselves | two nights, and then sprung it The explosion was 
on the housetops of a village named Hoosainpore, | awful, and shook the fort to its foundations 
and the effect of their aim from thence soon be “The bastion where I was,” wrote one of the 
came felt, for Captain Philimore, Mr Sutherland, | little garrison, “ happened to be next to that where 
and two others were wounded They next loop- | the explosion took place, and I ran at once to the 
holed the walls and kept up a most harassing | spot to see what mischief was done. Seeing, how- 
fusillade, rendering the cannon of the besieged | ever, several of our party mov.ng a gun to the 
useless: as they dared not lift their heads to fire | breach, I returned to my own post, and noticing 
them, Mr. Jones, while covering one of the | about 150 peons and sepoys congregating below 
gunners, Conductor Aherne, was killed by a ball} the breach, in order to attengpt an escalade as 
through the brain, Colonel Tucker was killed soon | soon as the dust and smoke cleared off, I at once 
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sent notice to the others to get aid, and, in the 
meantime, by pounng the fire of two double- 
barrels and eight muskets, already loaded, into 
them, and discharging them as they were reloaded 
by another, managed to disperse them before 
any of my comrades came up to my aid. Some- 
what later in the day a second assault was at- 
tempted, which was defeated by Mr Fisher shoot- 
ing the leader of the party, which caused his 
followers to fall back. We, this day, lost our best 
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heartened and worn out by fighting, anxiety, and 
fatigue, caused the latter to think of quitting the 
place It was certain that when the second mine 
was exploded another breach would be made, that 
the mutineers would attack both, and a defence of 
them was impossible. 

The position of the besieged was truly despe- 
rate, and as the river had nisen, they looked to it 
as their only means of escape, with the helpless 
creatures they had defended so nobly against such 
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gunner, Mr Aherne, who was shot through the 
head while laying a gun” 

In their lust of cruelty, these wretched muti- 
neers now got a gun into position for the express 
purpose of finng upon the bungalow, which they 
knew contained the poor ternfied ladies and chil- 
dren Several shots passed through its gate, but 
httle harm was done, as the gentlemen who de- 
fended the place had filled up the archway with 
timber, which ultimately stopped the balls Two 
of their guns were dismounted soon after this, and 
the foe commenced a second mine close to the 
first The determination of the mutineers on one 
hand, the loss by wounds and death of several 


of the forlorn little band of Bntons, already dis- 
112 


tremendous odds_ So, after mature deliberation, 
it was resolved to evacuate the fort of Futtehghur, 
and no time was lost in preparing for a start , but 
how little could those poor people foresee the 
dreadful end! 

The ladies and children were divided into three 
parties, and at midnight were handed into their 
respective boats, and then one officer went round 
to call in the pickets, who had already spiked all 
the guns and destroyed the ammunition 

At two o’clock on the morning of the 4th July 
the fugitives embarked, and the boats were Shoved 
off, but the moment they passed the walls of the 
fort, a shout was raised that “the Ferminghees were 
escaping ,” and the sepoys ran along the bank for 
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more than a mile, firing as fast as they could, but 
doing no harm, as the Europeans were out of range 
in the mid-stream, 

They had not proceeded much further when it 
was found that the boat in which Colonel Goldie 
had his wounded daughter and other delicate suf- 
ferers, was too heavy to be managed, so all its 
occupants were put into Colonel Smith’s boat 
During the delay caused by this, the merciless 
sepoys brought a cannon to bear upon them, but 
the distance was too great, and every ball fell 
short When the ladies and children were safely 
arranged, the boats started again, and, without 
accident, got as far as Singheerampore, though fired 
upon by the villagers There they were compelled 
to he-to, to repair the rudder of Colonel Smith’s 
boat, in which two men were killed by a matchlock 
ball 

On the repair of his rudder, Colonel Smith now 
took the lead, but the other boat grounded on a soft 
muddy bank, and the gentlemen in her failed in 
all their efforts to move her, while the children 
wailed, the ladies wept and wrung their hands, for 
now two other boats full of sepoys were coming 
swoop down upon them, and opened a heavy fire 
the moment they came within range , so now there 
ensued a most painful and exciting scene, for 
many were killed and wounded 

“Mr. Churcher, senior, was shot through the 
chest,” says one brave fellow in his narrative , 
“Mr Fisher, who was just behind me, was 
wounded in the thigh Hearing him call out, I 
had scarcely time to turn round, when I felt a smart 
blow on my mght shoulder—a bullet had grazed 
the skin and taken off a little flesh Mayor Robert- 
son was wounded in the face The boats were 
now alongside of us, and some of the sepoys had 
got into ours Mayor Robertson seeing no hope, 
begged the ladies to come into the water rather 
than fall into their hands ” 

Now ensued a piteous and distressing scene 
The ladies proceeded at once to throw themselves 
into the nver, all save a Mrs Fitzgerald, whose 
child was on her knee, and whose husband, a hieu- 
tenant, stood by her side with musket loaded and 
bayonet fixed. Before them lay Mr Churcher 
weltering in his blood All these unfortunates 
who were in that boat pernshed miserably, save 
Mr Jones, who swam in the dark to another boat, 
in which he found a Mr Rohan, the youngest Miss 
Goldie, a child, and others lying dead Lieutenant 
Swettenham, Dr Maltby, and others, severely 
wounded, by a heavy fire of grape from two guns 
which the sepoys had got into position on the 
heights near Singheerampore , so, full of sorrow for 


those they had lost, and anticipating the worst, 
the survivors continued their way with heavy hearts 
all that might The fugitives continued their 
voyage till they reached Bithoor, where they were 
fired upon by the followers of Nana Sahib Many 
were killed, and the rest, to the number of one 
hundred and twenty-six, including Colonel Goldie, 
Colonel and Mrs Smith, Mayor Phillpot, Mrs. 
Tudor Tucker, and others, were cunveyed to 
Cawnpore, where they were confined in the As- 
sembly Rooms, until the advance of General Have- 
lock’s little army, when they were all cruelly 
butchered by order of the Nana—an infamous 
wretch, whose real name was Dhundoo Punt, the 
adopted son of the ex-Peishwa Bajyee Rao, on 
whose death he petitioned our government to re- 
cognmise him as that person’s titular successor 

His petition was rejected, and hence his deadly 
rancour to the British, which he long cherished in 
secret, till the Mutiny afforded him an ample op- 
portunity for gratifying it in blood. 

General Wheeler, who commanded at Cawnpore, 
in expectation of disturbances there, finding that 
the Oude Irregulars were not to be trusted, ordered 
them out of the station, and had them replaced by 
a solitary company of H M 32nd from Lucknow, 
and near the quarters of the latter all European 
inhabitants were directed to sleep On the 3rd 
of June, the general ordered the company of the 
32nd, together with one of the 84th, to march to 
Lucknow, where their services were much re- 
quired, so that when the crisis came at Cawnpore, 
there were 1n garrison only sixty men of the 84th* 
Regiment, seventy of the 32nd, and fifteen of the 
Madras Fusiliers, with a few artillerymen, and six 
guns—little more than 150 Europeans in all! 

On the 4th of June, the officers of the cavalry and 
of the rst and 56th Native Infantry, were ordered 
to discontinue sleeping in their lines, but the 
53rd being deemed loyal, the officers of that corps 
remained with their men, and two days after, the 
outbreak took place At half-past ten am _ the 
first shot was fired The bugles sounded, and 
‘Stand to your arms, every man!” was the instant 
cry, and every European, “from a drummer or 
writer to the regimental officers, spread themselves 
out under the walls, or rather mounds of the 1n- 
trenchment, which had been hastily built up, about 
breast high ” 

Exposed to the hot wind and fiery sun of June, 
they remaimed there for the whole day, expecting a 
combined attack by the revolted cavalry and in- 
fantry, large bodies of whom collected at different 
points, while a brisk fire was maintained by the 
artillery on both sides 
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~ the intrenchment occupied by these isolated 
and unfortunate Europeans was made round the 
hospital barracks of the Queen’s Infantry and the 
Soldiers’ Church, and of the two buildings thus 
enclosed one had a roof of thatch, over which tiles 
had been hastily thrown to prevent it from catch- 
ing fire They had eight pieces of cannon, viz, 
two brass battery guns, two long nines, and four of 
a smaller site To the fire of these, the enemy 
could oppose that of some twenty-four pounders, 
which proved very destructive, as they pierced the 
brick walls of the barracks, and dashed to pieces 
the pillars of the verandahs 

There was but one well in the intrenchment, 
and the fire of the enemy was so incessant by day 
and might, that it was as much as a man’s life was 
worth to venture near it, so each man had to fetch 
water for himself There was no place of shelter 
for the live cattle, so these and the officers’ horses 
strayed about loose A few sheep, goats, and 
commissariat bullocks were soon shot off, and then 
dhal and flour chupatties became the common food 
of all. The enemy had now possession of all the 
adjacent compounds, the bungalows, and other 
buildings, from the walls and windows of which 
they maintained a most destructive and pestilent 
musketry fire, which completely hemmed the 
Europeans in on every side That from the newly- 
built European barracks proved the most annoying 
of all 

Their encroachments in that quarter were fre- 
quently checked by Captain John Moore, of the 
32nd Foot, a brave and energetic officer, who had 
served at the sieges of Moultan and Cheniote, and 
the battle of Gooyerat Though severely wounded 
ayn one of his arms, which he was compelled to 
wear in a sling, he never gave himself the least 
rest, but wherever there was most danger, he was 
sure to be present with a revolver pistol in his hand 
On two occasions, under cover of the night, he 
sallied out at the head of twenty-five soldiers, and 
spiked the nearest guns of the enemy 

The heat was intense, and with it, want of room, 
fnght, and general distress, many ladies, soldiers’ 
wives, and children died, and their bodies had to 
be thrown stealthily at mght into an old well out- 
side the little intrenchment “TI have seen,” wrote 
one who was present, “the dead bodies of officers 
and tenderly brought up young ladies of rank put 
here in the verandah, amongst the ruins, to await 
the time when the fatigue party usually went 
round to carry the dead to the well, for there 
was scarcely room to shelter the hving The 
buildings were so sadly nddled that every safe 
comer available was considered a great obiect ” 


The enemy now betook them to firmg hve 
shells and red-hot shot, thus, on the 13th of June 
a part of the barracks took fire! This catastrophe, 
which occurred in the evening, proved one of un- 
speakable distress and misery, as all the sick and 
wounded were there, with the families of the sol- 
diers, and the European drummers of the revolted 
regiments About forty of these miserable people 
were burned to cinders, and nearly all the med+ 
cines perished too, while the surgeons were only 
able to save a box or two of surgical instruments. 
While this dire event was taking place, no aid 
could be given, as it was impossible to leave the 
trenches unmanned for a moment, as hordes of 
sepoys were all ready to burst in with sword and 
musket, to begin the work of more complete 
slaughter 

Ere long, the barracks were so perfectly nddled 
as to afford little or no shelter, yet the greater 
portion of the non-combatants preferred remaining 
in them to being exposed to the heat of the sun, 
many made themselves holes under the mounds of 
the intrenchment In these the trembling women 
and wailing children reposed near their respective 
relatives, though in perpetual dread of the shells 
which were for ever bursting 1n all directions, It 
is impossible to give a detailed account of all the 
miseries endured by those within that fatal trench 
To add to their other horrors was now a dreadful 
stench from the festering bodies of horses and 
bullocks that had been shot, and which there were 
neither means for removing or burying 

On the 24th, Nana Sahib deputed Mrs Green- 
way, an aged European lady, whom he had 1n his 
hands, to proceed to the barracks and offer honour- 
able terms of surrender to General Wheeler 
commanding there “On the following day it 
was agreed that the besieged should give up the 
government money, the guns and ammunition , and 
that the insurgents should provide boats to convey 
the Feringhees to Allahabad, unmolested This 
agreement was drawn up 1n wniting, signed, sealed, 
and ratified by the solemn oath of the Nana.” 

Hostilities then ceased, and preparations were 
made by the Bntish for the evacuation of them 
untenable position, which they had defended for 
twenty-two days, against an overwhelming and 
highly-disciplined force, well supplied with artillery. 
There were now within the trench, 300 women and 
children Of men there were an equal number; 
but 150 of these were civilians, merchants, and 
drummers On the morning of the 27th June, 
they were all escorted to the river side by the 
entire rebelarmy The Europeans had to abandon 
their baggage, but were permitted to retain their 
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arms. The moment all were embarked three guns|{ “I will not leave my husband, if he must die, 
were fired in the camp of Nana Sahib—a previously shall die with him” ‘ 
arranged signal by that most infamous Mahratta| Then the other ladies umitated her example, and 
for a general slaughter of them all. each clasped her husband The unfortunate 
This was about eight in the morning. officers begged the ladies to leave them to their 
Some of the boats were actually set in flames, fate, but they would not, till, by the express order 
while volley after volley of muskétry was poured of Nana Sahib, they were torn asunder and forcibly 
upon the helpless fugitives by the cowardly mis- held so Just as the sepoys were about to fire, a 
creants who had pretended to escort them to the chaplain asked permission to read prayers before 
side of the river they all died The Nana granted this, so his 
Numbers were killed on the spot—some leaped hands were untied, and after he had read a few 
overboard and attempted to escape by swimming, prayers suited to the terrtble occasion, he closed 
but were shot in the water A few boats were the book and the prisoners shook hands all round, 
got over to the other side, but there—unhappy and in a minute after were all shot down in pre- 
chance! —a revolted regiment of Native In- sence of the shneking women and children Some 
fantry, the 17th, which had just arnved from who fell wounded were finally dispatched by the 
Azimghur, placed itself in such a manner as to sword 
preclude all escape, and destroyed every man who| After this, the whole of the ladies and children, 
came ashore, ‘to the number of 122, were taken to the house of 


| 


The boat containing the white-haired General | the Nana, within the civil lines 








Wheeler, who was accompanied by his daughter,{| Ten days after, they were removed to the As- 
had pushed on ahead when this unexpected firing sembly Rooms, where, on the 15th, they were all 
‘tegan, but stuck in the mud near the shore, and put to death by order of Nana Sahib, together with 
bravely the few soldiers who were with him replied the hapless survivors of the Futtehghur fugitives, 
to it with their mfles, and actually repulsed the | The males among the latter were first summoned 
sepoys, who drew off till towards evening, when , and shot down 
they procured a very large boat, into which a strong| ‘The poor females were then ordered to come 
party of them got, with fresh ammunition, and_| out,” relates an eye-witness, “but neither threats 
dropped down the stream intent on the destruction nor persuasions could induce them to do so, they 
of the stranded Europeans, who actually repulsed | clung to each other by dozens, and so close that it 
them a second time was impossible to separate or drag them out of the 
Then a rush of water floated off their too heavily | building The troopers, therefore, brought mus- 
laden boat, which began to descend the nver on a/| kets, and after firing a great many shots from the 
dark and stormy night, but had barely proceeded ,doors and windows, rushed in with swords and 
six miles, when the Nana dispatched three more bayonets 
companies of the 1st Oude Infantry, who captured| “Some of the helpless creatures, in their agony, 
the boat and brought them back to Cawnpore fell down at the feet of their murderers, clasped 
There were taken out of it, according to the | their legs, and begged in the most pitiful manner 
evidence of a native witness, sixty European men, that their lives might be spared, but to no pur- 
twenty-five ladies, and four children The Nana’ pose The fearful deed was done most delibe- 
then ordered the men to be separated from the rately and completely, amid the most dreadful 
women and shot by the Gidlss-ka-Pultan, or 1st 'shneks and cries of the victims There were 
Bengal Infantry, and thereupon ensued a ternble about 150 souls, including children, and from a 
and painful scene little before sunset till candlehght was occupied in 
“We will not shoot Wheeler Sahib, who has; completing the terrible deed The doors were 
made the name of our Pitan [1 ¢ , battalion] great,” then locked up for the mght Next morning 3t 
said the men of that corps. “Put them all in| was found that fifteen females and a few of the 
prison ” children had escaped death, by hiding under the 
Then said the Nadire Pultan, loading their' dead bodies of their fmends Fresh orders were 
muskets,— then issued to destroy them also” 
“What word 1s this—put them in pnson? No,| Filled with deadly terror, these unhappy crea- 
we shall kill the males!” tures, drenched in the blood of others, rushed out 
On this, one of the unhappy ladies, the wife of|into the compound, and, without a moment’s 
a medical officer, as she threw her arms around , hesitation, flung themselves down a well there, thus 
him, said,— ending at once the lives they were unable to save. 
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‘The same evening the dead bodies of the murdered | estimated, that, mncluding the Futtehghur fugitives, 
were gll flung in the same well, over which a| more than one thousand of our people, of both 


Memonial church has since been built 


sexes and of all ages, perished at the behest of the 


So ended this dreadful event, and it has been | Nana, that most infamous Mahratta chief 
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FRESH REVOLTS, 1857. 


MoutinieEs at Indore, Mhow, Saugor, and Sealkote 
rapidly followed, for the whole month of July was 
rife with rebellion. 

At Indore, Holkar’s contingent mutinied , but all 
the European officers and residents, save the post- 
office clerks, effected their escape, the ladies being 
placed on ammunition-wagons for that purpose 

The revolt at Mhow took place a few hours later 
on the same day There the ladies were instantly 
placed in the fort Many officers were killed , but 
the fort was bravely defended, even the ladies 
made up cartridges for the big guns, knowing the 
dreadful fate that awaited them if captured , but in 
the beginning of August the place was relieved by 
a column of troops from Bombay 

The Saugor mutiny was attended by some 
peculiar circumstances The bmgade there con- 
sisted of the 31st and 42nd Native Infantry, and 
the 3rd Irregular Cavalry When the evil dis- 
position of the troops became manifest, Brigadier 
Sage ordered the Christians of every rank and 
age into the fort, and took every precaution to 
prevent its capture by surprise In the meantime, 
luckily, a fierce dispute ensued between the two 
regiments of infantry, and the cavalry took part on 
both sides In the fight that ensued the 31st 
came off victorious, the 42nd and most of the 
cavalry being driven out of the station—a happy 
event for those in the fort, as they were not re- 
heved till the 26th of September, hence, for three 
months, the little garrison—consisting of sixty-three 
gunners and the same number of officers and clerks 
—had to suffice for the protection of 190 women 
and children 

At Jhelum, in the Punjaub, the 14th Native 
Infantry were attacked by a slender wing of H M 
24th Foot, and fought desperately under cover of 
their huts, and, in this conflict, Captain Spring 
and twenty-four men were killed, Colonel Eliice 
and Lieutenants Streatfield and Chichester, with 
Ensign Scott, and fifty men were wounded, but 
the mutineers were ail cut to pieces or dispersed 

Two days subsequently, the 46th Native In- 


fantry, and the oth Irregular Cavalry, revolted at 
Sealkote, and murdered seven Europeans, including 
Colonel Brind, C B 

Agra had been seriously imperiled by the 
approach of the mutineers from Neemuch and 
Nusseerabad On tidings coming that they were 
at Futtehpore, the European residents were ordered 
into the fort, where nearly 5,000 of them were 
collected , but the greater proportion of these were 
non-combatants The military force consisted of 
the 3rd European Fusiliers, mustering 650 bayonets 
and 200 militia, horse and foot There was no 
lack of heavy guns, ammunition, or provisions , but 
on the morning of the 5th, when the enemy had 
advanced to Shahgunge—a village only six mules 
from Agra, it became evident that if the city was 
to be saved, their further progress raust be checked 
at every hazard 

Their numenical force was about 2,500 infantry, 
500 cavalry, 2 battery of horse artillery, and a 
company of foot artillery, with field-pieces. To 
oppose these well-trained soldiers, Colonel Riddell 
had barely 600 men, of whom at least fifty were 
civilians, with six guns, and eighteen volunteer 
cavalry 

The rebels were posted in rear of the village, in 
an open plain, their guns flanked the former, and 
were protected by their cavalry Ruddell’s little 
force advanced in hne, with three guns on each 
flank, and the eighteen horsemen in the rear. 
When within half a mule of the village, a heavy fire 
of grape and canister was opened on them The 
infantry were ordered to lie down, and for two 
hours the conflict was between the artillery alone, 
till one of our tumbrils blew up, and powder be- 
came scarce 

As the Madras Fusiliers (now H M roznd Foot) 
had gradually worked their way up to within two 
hundred yards of the village, they were ordered—~ 
ternble though the odds against them—to Carry it 
at the point of the bayonet. With a manly, rousing 
cheer, they rushed on, and, after a fierce struggle, 
carried Shahgunge by storm. Duning this move- 
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ment, however, the rebel cavalry made a wide 
sweep round to get into their rear, but they were 
actually charged and dispersed by the eighteen 
mounted volunteers ! 

Another tumbril now exploded, hence an imme- 
diate retreat became necessary, as we were in 
ignorance that the ammunition of the enemy was 
also expended. Ruiddell’s slender and now shat- 
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“ Ah!” he exclaimed, “they have done for me 
now! Put a stone over my grave. Say, I died 
fighting my guns to the last.” 

He expired next day Lieutenant Lamb, of the 
Artillery, and Mayor Thomas, of the Fusiliers, were 
also mortally wounded. 

After the encounter, the rebels quitted Agra, and 
marched to Muttra, but not before they had mur- 
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SIR H HAVELOCK, 


tered force began slowly and sullenly retiring to- 
wards the fort, followed by the enemy to the very 
outskirts of the city The colonel’s loss was fifty 
killed and ninety wounded That of the rebels was 
500 men 

About the middle of the action, Captain D’Oyley, 
commanding the artillery, was wounded by a 
grape-shot in the mght side His horse had 
been shot under him early in the action, and he 
was in the act of putting his shoulder to the wheel, 
to assist in the extrication of one of his guns, when 
he received his death-wound. 


dered thirty-four Christians, who had neglected to 
repair to the fort. 

In the holy city of Kashee, at Segowhe, and 
Rohnee, in the Sunthal district, were dangerous 
revolts and assassinations, and, in short, the entire 
province of Bengal was one arena of outrage, battle, 
and disorder A cowardly attack was made by 
some of the sth Irregular Cavalry on their officers, 
Lieutenant Sir Norman Leshe, Bart, of Find: 
rassie, was seated in the verandah of his bungalow, 
conversing with Dr. Grant and* Major Macdonald, 
of the same corps, when three of their troopers 
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stole with drawn swords behind them Sur Nor- | heart, and fled He discovered them soon after, 
man was run through the back, and fell forward on | and, on his own authority, sentenced them to be 
his face, his assailant slashing him across the head | hanged, actually tying the ropes round their necks 
at the sametime. Hesurvived about half an hour, | with his own hands in front of the line, which one 
murmunng at the last, “ Oh, what will become of | of them was about to address, when Macdonald, 
my poor wife and children!” Dr. Grant was stabbed | placing a pistol to his ear, said,— 
in the arm and hip, while Major Macdonald was | ‘Another word out of your mouth, and your 
nearly scalped by three rapid sword-cuts brains will be scattered on the ground.” 

Snatching up a chair, he defended himself with | The three were then turned off from tbe back of 
such strength and skill, that the three ruffians lost | an elephant. 
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CHAPTER XLII 


THE MARCH OF HAVELOCK, 1857 


By the roth of ,June, the infamous Nana of | reconnoitre, came galloping back to report that the 
Bithoor found himself at the head of about 15,000 | enemy was advancing, and, encouraged by the idea 
armed miscreants, who had flocked to his standard | that Havelock’s force was merely an advanced 
when tidings of the Cawnpore massacre were | guard, they came on with considerable ardour 
noised abroad , for it was then plain that all was Maude’s guns played upon them with such effect 
at end between such as he and the British Govern- | that they speedily abandoned theirs, and the En- 
ment field rifles of our skirmishers drove them out of the 
Our troops employed on an expedition to Persia | enclosures into the streets, and from thence into the 
had nearly all returned to India, and a considerable | open country beyond But the now weary troops 
portion of them were on the march up country, | were unable to pursue them, though they captured 
with the object of relieving Cawnpore, at the very | eleven pieces of cannon without the loss of a single 
time the Nana was circulating the most absurd | man! 
rumours, to the effect that succours from Britain “To what is this astonishing effect to be attn 
had been everywhere destroyed by the Sultan of | buted?” said Havelock, 1n his general order of the 
Roum and the King of Egypt. subsequent day “To the fire of the British 
On the 7th of July, Bngadier-General Havelock, | artillery, exceeding in rapidity and precision all the 
C B, an officer who had seen great service with the | bngadier-general has witnessed in his not short 
army of the Indus and Affghanistan, in Kohistan | career, to the power of the Enfield nfle m British 
and elsewhere, left Allahabad with only 1,300 | hands, to Bntish pluck—that good quality which 
European soldiers, and joined Major Renaud’s | has survived the revolution of the hour, and to the 
advanced column three hours before dawn on the | blessing of Almighty God on a most mnghteous 
r2th Their forces, when united, consisted of only | cause—the cause of justice, humanity, truth, and 
600 men of the 64th, 600 of the 78th Highlanders, | the good government of India” 
500 of the rst Madras Fusiliers, and a company | On the 15th, two actions were fought, and for 
of the Royal Artillery, under Captain Maude, | three hours the enemy defended their position, 
brought in hot haste from Ceylon, 20 mounted | which was a strong one Their cavalry at one 
volunteers, and a few tregular horse, who con- { time actually menaced our rear, but were repulsed 
ducted themselves so shamefully that they had to | by the mounted volunteers They fell back, aban- 
be disbanded doning three guns, but took up a second position, 
As yet, the troops were ignorant of the dreadful | four miles distant, on the other side of a bridge over 
events that had taken place at Cawnpore, and | asmallstream There they had a twenty-four and 
pushed on with unwearying ardour, in the hope of | a thirty-two-pounder, which, if properly handled, 
saving the prisoners there. might have checked even Havelock’s advance for 
At eight o’clock they encamped about four miles | that day, but the gunners were speedily knocked 
from Futtehpore, worn out at last by long march | over by the Enfield nfles, a rush was made by 
ing The tents had scarcely been pitched, when | the Madras Fusiliers, and the grns were taken. 
Colonel Tytler, who had mdden to the front to| Pnor to this, Major Renaud was hit in the leg, 
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and part of his scabbard was carned into the 
wound. When struck, one of his officers wished 
to remain with him, but the fine old soldier thought 
more of duty than of himself, and said, “Go on 
with our men” The hmb was amputated, and 
then he suddenly expired. On the followimg day 
a severe encounter took place. 

After a most harassing march under the fierce 
and vertical sun, which struck down many of the 
men—for the Highlanders wore their thick tartan 
kilts and plumed bonnets—at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, Havelock came again upon the muti- 
neers, strongly posted with eight guns. Under a 
withering fire of round and grape shot from these, 
our soldiers carried the first battery at a rush, but 
the fire of the second was so severe that the troops 
were ordered to he down Their own artillery 
were two miles in the rear, where the overworked 
cattle were unable to drag them forward The sun 
had set now, and darkness was at hand Havelock 
saw that there was not a moment to be lost. 

“Those guns must be taken by the bayonet,” he 
exclaimed, as he rode up, “no firing, 64th and 78th, 
and remember that I am with you.” 

Our men sprang to their feet, and, with a nnging 
cheer, dashed forward, but, without waiting to 
receive them, the foe fled in dismay to Cawnpore, 
and the cannon were taken The conduct of the 
Ross-shire Highlanders and the 64th was the 
theme of universal admiration 

‘I never saw anything so fine,” wrote an eye- 
witness , “they went on with sloped arms, like a 
wall, till within a hundred yards, and not a shot 
was fired At the word, ‘Charge /’ they broke hke 
a pack of eager hounds, and the village was taken 
in an instant I was up almost as soon as they, 
and one man told me with a grin that he had just 
killed three men in one house ” 

The enemy were now 1n full retreat , but as their 
cavalry menaced our rear, their own guns had to 
be halted and turned upon them 

Next day, Havelock’s force entered Cawnpore, 
which the enemy evacuated in the night, after 
blowing up the arsenal and magazine In eight 
days his men had marched 126 mules, under a 
blazing sun, encountered the enemy four times, 
and taken 1n all twenty-four pieces of cannon At 
last they were in Cawnpore, but, alas! they had 
arrived too late ! 

Our soldiers were maddened by the awful 
spectacle which met them there The floor of the 
room in which the massacre took place was for 
many days after two inches deep with liquid blood. 
Portions of dressds, children’s frocks, socks, and 
frills, ladies’ underclothing, round straw hats, leaves 
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of Bibles, back-combs, and broken daguerreotype 
cases, and bunches of long silky hair torn hterally 
out by the roots, and all the hornd déris of the 
recent tragedy, were there amid that sea of blood. 
Many of the old soldiers wept and wrung their 
hands, while swearing deep oaths to have a ternble 
revenge A somewhat melodramatic anecdote 
appeared in the Scotch newspapers, the truth of 
which seems doubtful It was to the effect that 
Miss Wheeler’s head was found by the High- 
landers, who divided her black hair in_ locks 
among them, and that over these they registered a 
vow of vengeance 

The well in the compound presented a more 
dreadfyl spectacle than the Assembly Rooms. 
Nearly 200 women and children had been thrown 
into 1t, some who were torn limb from limb—hewn 
to pieces by swords and tulwars , others who had 
been alive till suffocated by the superincumbent 
corpses above them. Arms and legs were actually 
protruding from the mouth of the well when it was 
first discovered Earth was cast over it to hide 
the ghastly spectacle, and in a few weeks it sank 
some fifteen or twenty feet 

The person who gave the immediate order for 
the massacre was fortunately taken by our soldiers 
on the 19th, and hanged on the nearest tree 

Bngadier Neill, who now had command at 
Cawnpore, took stern and inexorable measures, 
which struck terror into those Indian miscreants. 
His orders or report were as follows — 

‘“Whenever a rebel is caught, he 1s to be in- 
stantly tried, and, unless he can prove a defence, 
he 1s to be sentenced to be hanged at once, but 
the chief rebels or ringleaders I make first clean 
up a certain portion of the pool of blood, still two 
inches deep, in the shed where the fearful murder 
and mutilation of women took place To touch 
blood 1s most abhorrent to the high-caste natives , 
they think by doing so they doom their souls to 
perdition Let them thmkso! My object is to 
inflict a fearful punishment for a_ revolting, 
cowardly, and barbarous deed, and to stnke ¢error 
into these rebels The first caught was a subadar, 
or native officer, a high-caste Brahmin, who tned 
to resist my order to clean up the very blood he 
had helped to shed. But I made the provost- 
marshal do his duty, and a few lashes soon made 
the miscreant accomplish his task When done, 
he was taken out and immediately hanged, and 
buried in a ditch at the roadside. No dne who 
has witnessed the scenes of murder, mutilation, and 
massacre can even listen to the word ‘mercy’ as 
applied to these fiends ” 

On the 19th, General Havelock resumed offen- 
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sive operations against Nana Sahib, whose palace 
and stronghold at Bithoor, twelve miles distant 
from Cawnpore, he destroyed by fire, after taking 
out of it 16 guns, and a number of elephants and 
camels After this, his slender force, now greatly 
reduced by fever and sunstroke, crossed the 
Ganges, and boldly advanced to the relief of 
Lucknow, which the gallant and active Sir Henry 
Lawrence had left nothing undone to defend with 
vigour 

The 29th of the month saw Havelock at Oonas, 
a little town bordered by a morass, and the only 
approach to which was protected by fifteen guns, 
but they were taken at the bayonet’s point, and the 
enemy put to fight Four hours only did Havelock 
halt there, during the fierce heat of the noontide 
sun, and then he pushed on to Busserut Gunge, a 
place also surrounded by water The gateway 
was barriceded, and the road thereto, which was 
trenched, was swept by the fire of four guns But 
he cannonaded, assaulted, and captured the place, 
yet not without a severe struggle, the loss of his 
troops, In proportion to their small number, being 
very serious, for eighty-eight men and officers 
were killed or wounded 

We have before us the letter of an enthusiastic 
Ross-shire Buff, which we may be pardoned for 
inserting, from the national and regimental spirit 
which it displays, though containing one or two 
errors — 

“We have lost very near as many men with sun- 
stroke as the destructive fire of the enemy The 
first attack that was made upon us was at a place 
called Zaittpore, after marching a distance of seven- 
teen miles that morning—the r2th July We beat 
the cowardly scoundrels back about seven or eight 
miles, and took eleven of their guns from them, 
the more to their discredit, as they were in number 
twelve to one of us, and all fresh, and in their own 
country, too , but I] do not wonder at them taking 
to their heels, either, since I hav- had time to think 
of everything I just look to my own regiment, and 
I think I see the determined face of every man , 
all were open for revenge, and the general said 
‘ Highlanders, they are advancing , you have done 
it before, and I know you will do it agan— 
advance, Highlanders!’ Our war-cry rent the 
air, and in less than half an hour we surrounded 
their guns. 

“We made an advance towards Lucknow on 
the 29th of July, and fought a bloody engagement 
which took place that day, and came off victorious 
again, but the Highlanders suffered severely 
We stormed two fortified villages, and took, with 
them, nineteen guns—not a very bad day’s work. 


I can see the Highlanders are too much thought 
of here, for we get the brunt of everything If 
there 1s anything to be done, the old general calls 
out ‘ Highlanders, to the front! charge that bat- 
tery You only require the word from me: soldiers, 
up and at them!’ The word is no sooner said 
than done, for in the next moment the bagpipes 
are heard skirling, and our wild ‘hurrah '’ resound- 
ing from the mountains , and look a hittfe to the 
front, and you will see the Scots charging up to the 
cannons’ mouth But many of these brave men 
never come back, poor fellows! We have laid a 
great many of them in the dust since we came 
here, and peace be with them! We again attacked 
the enemy on the 5th The 78th, with Captain 
Maude’s battery of artillery, did for them, and sent 
them spinning in the air and on the road in all 
directions, and in about three hours there was 
nothing of them to be seen but legs, arms, and 
heads Such a smash I never saw before, and I 
hope I never will again Our colonel got his 
horse shot under him in that nght flank movement 
On the 5th, the 78th got off safe That day we 
had one killed and one wounded , not so on the 
last day—the 29th we had 72 killed or died of 
their wounds, and about 26 wounded ” 

Sickness now became more rife than ever, and, 
together with fighting, cost Havelock more than fifty 
men per day, hence, after another victorious 
conflict on the 5th of August, when his force was 
reduced to only 1,200 men, a retrograde movement 
became necessary, and with sad and heavy hearts 
our troops retraced their steps towards the Ganges. 
rheir partial advance to Lucknow had not, how- 
ever, been made in vain It had compelled a 
portion of the rebel force besieging the Residency 
to draw off to meet them, thus enabling our gar- 


rison there to make a vigorous sortie, and procure - 


provisions to last at least three weeks Though the 
enemy hung upon his skirts, incessantly threatening 
battle, Havelock effected his retreat in good order, 
and the 11th of August found him on the left 
bank of the great stream, over which he instantly 
sent his sick, wounded, and heavy baggage, while 
with only 800 men—all that remained of his force 
—he halted till the following day 

Rendered bold by the great disparity of strength, 
and Havelock’s total want of artillery now, the 
mutineers advanced within grape range, and from 
two nine-pounders opened a murderous fire on the 
Ross-shire Buffs, now reduced to a skeleton corps ; 
and these brave Highlanders must soon have been 
annihilated, had they not suddenly taken a most 
desperate resolution Springing Torward with a loud 
yell of rage and hatred, they made a dash at the 
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guns, and took them by the bayonet. So startled 
were the mutineers by this :mpetuosity, that when 
they poured in a volley of musketry, it passed over 
the heads of the Highlanders, shredding away only 
a feather or two from their bonnets. 

‘Well done, my own brave Highlanders!” cned 
Havelock, “you have this day saved yourselves 
and your comrades !” 

After this, the shattered band was permitted to 
croes the Ganges without further molestation, and 
to reach Cawnpore, from whence, four days after- 
wards, the indefatigable Havelock, having increased 
his force to 1,300 men, with fourteen guns, marched 
again to Bithoor, which had been occupied by the 
enemy with 4,000 men and two guns, the very 
flower of the mutineers, flushed with the recent 
successful defections at Saugor and Fyzabad. Huis 
right wing rested on the Ganges, and his left on a 
deep ravine, which was crossed by a bndge 

With a determination somewhat unusual, the 
enemy defended their post, but at length were 
hurled from it, with the loss of their guns and 250 
killed or wounded , while our total lossdid not exceed 
forty-four in all But cholera was raging in the 
ranks Every moment the men were falling out , and 
slowly and sadly, after its little victory, the wasted 
but devoted column returned to Cawnpore 

Had the expected reinforcements from the 
fower provinces arrived when due, Havelock would 
again have pushed on for the relief of sorely be- 
leaguered Lucknow, but the incapacity of the 
officer commanding at Dinapore, by neglecting to 
disarm the sepoy battalions, who were only kept in 
check by HM roth Foot and a battery of six 
guns, enabled them to march off suddenly, with 
their mfles and ammunition, to Arrah, where they 
were joined by Roer Singh, a rajah, with 3,000 
men 

The Dinapore mutiny cut off all communica- 
tion between Benares and Lower Bengal, and the 
march of the troops up country was delayed to 


restore tranquillity to Behar; and General Su 
James Outram, who had just returned from Persia, 
and whom Sir Charles Napier so happily named 
“the Bayard of India,” was appointed to command 
the Dinapore division, and he soon organised a 
flying column for the relief of Lucknow. 

He arrived at Allahabad on the 1st of Septem- 
ber, with the 5th Northumberland Fusiliers, the 
goth Perthshire Light Infantry, and an artillery 
company—yet only 1,500 men in all, and with 
chivalric magnanimity he intimated to General 
Havelock his intention of accompanying him in 
his civil capacity as Chief Commissioner of Oude, 
and to nde on his staff as a simple volunteer. 

On hjs march towards Cawnpore, being harassed 
by some mutineers on his nght flank, he dispatched 
Major Vincent Eyre to drive them across the miver, 
a duty which that officer—the Eyre of Cabul fame 
—executed gallantly , and, on the 16th, the whole 
column effected a junction with that of Havelock, 
at the scene of the massacre , from whence, three 
days afterwards, the army of relief crossed the 
Ganges by a pontoon-bridge, and began its march 
for Lucknow 

A young, intelligent corporal of the 78th High- 
landers, writing from Cawnpore (date, end of Sept ) 
to his friends in Glasgow, says that while on the 
march they met the sepoys, and had an engage- 
ment with them near the Ganges While the 
engagement was going on, it fell to be his duty, in 
company with another soldier, to carry a Highland 
piper, who had been wounded 1n the leg, to the 
rear They hoisted him shoulder-high, and were 
proceeding on their way, when, to their utter as- 
tonishment, they saw a sepoy on horseback coming 
in their direction, with his sword drawn. The 
piper, after going through the ordinary manceuvres 
of loading a gun, lifted the longest shank of his 
pipes to his shoulder, and pointed it at the sepoy’s 
head No sooner had he done this. than the 
sepoy turned tail and ran off 


CHAPTER XLIII 


THE FIRST RELIEF OF LUCKNOW 


In the Residency of that place, which, by mounds 
of earth and cannon judiciously mounted, had 


been improvised as a fortress, matters were now 
desperate , the walls were mddled by the shot of 
the besiegers, and any of the unfortunate women 
and children who were fugitives there had been 


killed during the protracted defence. The pesti- 
lence, too, was there, and provisions wero scarce 
and at famine prices, and Sir Henry Lawrence, 
the master-mind, had been mortally wounded by a 
fragment of a shell 

When General Havelock’s little army recrossed 
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the Ganges, the enemy attempted to prevent the 
movement by a cannonade, but one of our shells 
thrown night among their horse-battenes killed 
eleven of the gunners in a moment; and then the 
rest decamped. 

Havelock’s force only mustered 2,500 men of all 
arms, and was formed in two brigades. 

The first consisted of HM_ sth Fusiliers, 
detachments of our 64th and 84th Regiments, 
with the invincible rst Madras Fusiliers, Captain 
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with great precision, and killed and wounded some, 
of our men, but when our heavy guns opened, 
their gholandazees lost heart and fled, leaving in 
our hands four 12-pounders, Our Volunteers 
then, intent on vengeance, spurred after them with 
loosened reins, and cut down seventy men. 

The following day saw our troops within a short 
distance of the Alumbagh—‘“the garden of the 
Lady Alum, or beauty of the world”—which 1s 
about four miles distant from the then besieged 
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Maude’s bullock battery, and the Volunteer Ca- 
valry, who were about 150 strong 

The 2nd brigade consisted of the 78th High- 
landers and the Perthshire Light Infantry, and was 
commanded by Bngadier Cameron, with a body of 
Irregular Cavalry, and Captain Olphert’s horse 
battery ‘The left wing of the Volunteers,” says 
Rees, in his narrative, “was composed of officers 
from revolted regiments, private gentlemen, and 
civilians, who volunteered more for the sake of 
fighting than for the salanes they got. 

Havelock’s army had ‘not advanced five miles 
from their first halting-place, when they were fired 
on from some field-pieces planted by the enemy on 
some broken ground. The first shots:were aimed 


Residency, and consists of a large and handsome 
brick mansion, with a mosque, a well, and splendid 
garden , and already they were in sight of the city, 
with the gilded domes of its mosques shining in the 
sun, the mausoleum of Asoph-ud-Dowlah, and the 
Emambara, which was then converted into a hos- 
pital for sick and wounded officers 

At the Alumbagh, Havelock found the foe 
drawn up to oppose his advance in an excellent 
position, their left resting on the mansion with its 
garden walls, the mnght and centre protected by 
rising ground Their guns opened as our regiments 
deployed into line, and killed many officers and 
men, till ours were brought wp—a task of some 
difficulty, as torrents of rain had recently fallen, 
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and converted all the fields bordering on the | skirts of the town, where they had planted a great 


‘Goomtee River into an extensive morass 

When they opened, the sepoys fell back on the 
Alumbagh, between which and Havelock’s hne 
stood a large gun, which his soldiers captured 
with a shout and kept, though a heavy fire, under 
which sixty officers and men perished, was poured 
from the garden walls 

Four more guns were now taken—one by the 
Irregular Horse, another by the Volunteers, and 





many guns behind a strong palisade These did 
dreadful execution as our men came on, but, all 
undaunted by the lanes of death, of blood, and 
of mangled corpses made in their ranks by every 
discharge, Sir James Outram—grim, resolute, and 
sten—with Neill and his gallant Fusiliers, the 
5th, 64th, and 84th Regiments, surmounted every 
obstacle, stormed the palisade, bayoneted the 
gunners, and took the cannon, 
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two by the infantry , while the enemy retired, pur- 


Then Havelock, following up the advantage, with 


sued towards Lucknow by Sir James Outram at | the impetuous 78th and goth dashed 1m after them 


the head of the cavalry force 

Early on the morning of the 25th, an assault on 
the city was resolved on by General Havelock A 
deep canal, dry in the hot season, but at times 
swollen considerably, encircles Lucknow, which 1s 
a large and stately city, having more than 200,000 
inhabitants Its banks are precipitous and steep , 
and had the foe broken down the bridges by which 
it 1s crossed, the difficulties of the attacking force 
would have been increased a hundredfold 

Confident in their overwhelming numbers, they 
trusted to the res&tance they resolved to make 
at the Charbagh (or “ Four Gardens”) on the out- 
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at a rush, yet they had to fight for every inch of 
ground, from wall to wall, from garden to garden , 
but the Highlanders spiked the guns and hurled 
them into the canal The sepoys were prepared 
for defeat, and had studded the road that led to 
the Residency with palisades, barricades, trenches, 
guns, and all kinds of obstacles One of their 
strongest batteries had a deep ditch in front of 
it, covered with thin bamboos and earth, in the 
hope that our men, when making a nih at it, 
might all be precipitated within Havelock, how- 
ever, by grcat good fortune, took another route, 
and skirting the canal, the whole force proceeded 
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on its way to the stately paiaces by the niver- 
side 

At the king’s palace the fire of the enemy was 
dreadfu]—musketry, round-shot, grape, and canister 
were rained on the streets at once Our men fell 
by hundreds, and to make matters worse, a portion 
lost their way, by some one calling out, ‘ Cavalry 
to the front!” 

On this occasion, a piper of the 78th, who had 
lost his way amid the smoke in the narrow streets, 
suddenly found himself face to face with one of 
the enemy’s cavalry, sword in hand, about to cut 
him down He had fired his rifle, and had no 
time to fix his bayonet 

‘“‘A bright idea,” said he, “struck me All at 
once I seized my pipe, put it to my mouth, and 
gave forth a shrill note, which so startled the fellow 
that he bolted like a shot, evidently imagining it 
was some infernal machine, so my pipe saved my 
life ” 

The enemy were still maintaining an incessant 
fire from the houses which they had loopholed 
Each was rendered a fortress, and each was well 
garrisoned Rendered desperate by their immense 
losses, our men frequently rushed close to the loop- 
holes and fired into them’ A party of our troops 
stormed and kept possession of the palaces of the 
Feradbuksh and Lehree Kothee Darkness was 
fast coming on, redly flashed the musketry amid it, 
and still our men were dropping on every hand 

On the native mind an extraordinary eftect was 
produced by the appearance of the Highlanders, 
for in that part of India they had never been seen 
before At first the sepoys thought they were 
women come to avenge the slaughter of Cawnpore 
The affair of Oonas disabused them of that idea, 
and the Highlanders were then designated “the 
petticoated devils” The sepoys could understand 
the existence of devils, but why they should be 
petticoated was an alarming puzzle At last it was 
alleged thit they were bare-legged that they might 
more easily break the sepoys across their knees 
A sepoy of the 73rd who happened to be in Cal- 
cutta at the time of their arnval reported to his 
regiment that “the Feringhce queen was sending 
out monsters with legs like elephants, faces covered 
with hair, and blood-red eyes ” 

Generals Havelock, Neill, and Outram, taking a 
ditour, made a funous rush, at the head of the 
gallant Fusilers and 78th Highlanders, who cap- 
tured «nother battery, and, in spite of every 
opposition, carrying all before them, reached the 
long-besieged Residency, where in a few hours 
their arrival would have been too late ‘lwo mines 
had been driven under the chief works, and these, 
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as soon as they had been loaded and sprung, 
would have placed the garrison at the mercy of the 
enemy Joyous congratulations were exchanged 
between the survivors and their preservers , and on 
the following day, the flying foes were dnven from 
all their works in the neighbourhood of the city 

Our loss was very severe , upwards of 400 had 
fallen, including General Nell, Major Cooper, 
commanding the artillery, and four other officers 

Brigadier Neill was the eldest son of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Neill, an Ayrshire proprietor, and had 
served in the first Burmese war, and during that in 
the Crimea commanded the Turkish contingent 

Lucknow was relieved , but to march back to 
Cawnpore with more than a thousand women and 
children, sick and wounded men, from thence, was 
impossible, for the enemy still hovered near, to the 
number of 50,000 men Under these circum- 
stances, there was no alternative for Havelock and 
Outram but to wait the arnval of fresh reinforce- 
ments 

The fate of many of our wounded who fell into 
the enemy’s hands was hornble some were muti- 
lated to death, others were burned alive in then 
hospital litters Some of the dhooley-bearers 
having left the dhoohes by the roadside, a few 
were brought in next day 

‘“‘T was present,” says an eyewitness, “‘ when an 
unfortunate gentleman of the name of Arnold, of 
the Madras Fusiliers, was carned in He was in 
perfect possession of his senses, the loss of blood 
from two wounds having no doubt prevented a 
fever at the ttme The agony of mind on being 
left alone during the whole night, far more than the 
pain of his wounds—one in the arm, the other in 
the leg—was, according to his own description, 
frightful! Often, he said, during the night, did he 
take his revolver to blow his brains out, that he 
might not fall alive into the hands of the enemy , 
but he was allowed to remain unmolested, and the 
next day had the unspeakable happiness of again 
seeing his brethren in arms He lingered some 
days, and then expired” 

“ Our new frends were hungry and thirsty,” says 
Rees, “but sat down to a repast that was spread 
for them unsparingly But one great grief, one 
great sorrow damped the universal joy—the death 
of one of their bravest and most beloved leaders, 
General Neill Yet even this loss was momentarily 
forgotten, and the evening found us dancing to the 
sound of the Highlanders’ pibroch The remem- 
brance of that happy evening will never be effaced 
from my memory Of course, I could not sleep 
that might. It was three o’clotk when I retired to 
bed ” 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


DELHI, 1857 


WE have already detailed the investment of Delhn, 
before which—while murder and treachery per- 
vaded all Behgal, when a whole army fell away 
from tg allegiance, when brave men were shot down 
by their comrades, and delicate Englishwomen 
subjected to the most dreadful outrages—our little 
blockading force held its ground with gnm and 
retributive determination 

The rains fell heavily in July, but failed to damp 
the ardour of our troops The mutineers kept 
behind their walls until the 9th, when, at seven in 
the morning, they made a sally, and a body of their 
cavalry got into the rear of our camp—through the 
treacherous connivance, it 1s alleged, of a picket of 
the oth Irregular Horse—but were driven out, with 
the loss of then leader and of several men At 
one period of the engagement, Lieutenant Hills, of 
the Horse Artillery, supported by eighty of the 6th 
Carbineers, while advancing, came suddenly upon 
120 of the enemy’s sowars A strange panic seized 
the former, who retired 

The guns being limbered, Hills could do nothing 
with them, but rather than imitate the dastardly 
conduct of the escort, the gallant fellow shot two of 
the enemy dead, and unhorsed a third by throwing 
a pistol at his head Two others now charged him, 
and hurled him and his horse to the ground 
Springing to his feet, Hills closed with one who 
had his sword uplifted to strike, and felled him by 
a blow in the face , but, at that moment, Hills was 
cut down from behind, and Major Tombs shot 
bis assailant The major ran another through the 
body, and bore off his bleeding comrade In this 
skirmish 200 of the mutineers perished , while we 
had 42 rank and file killed, and 160 wounded, with 
9 Officers, one of whom was hurt mortally 

On the 14th, a column of the mutineers, 9,000 
strong, made a funous sortie against our right flank, 
and for three hours heavy skirmishing was kept up 
among the walls and enclosures 1n that quarter, till 
they lost heart and fell back upon the city Our 
soldiers, flushed with success, followed them so far 
as to come within range of grape and musketry 
from the lofty walls, and before they could be 
recalled by the bugle, 16 officers and 230 men 
‘were put hors de combat Among the former was 
Brigadier Chamberlain, whose arm was broken by 
@ grape-shot. i 

On the 18th, there ensued another encounter, in 


no way eventful, save for the death of Lieutenant 
Crozier, of the 75th Stirlingshire Regiment, then, 
after a subsequent skirmish, on the 2314, ill-health 
compelled General Reed to retire to t1e hills, and 
the siege of Delhi was then entrusted to Brigadier 
Wilson, of the Bengal Artillery, an officer of great 
bravery and activity 

On the 31st, the enemy poured forth in great 
force from the Cashmere and Ajmere Gates The 
first column¢wheeled rapidly to the nght, towards 
the Residency, and got into position a couple of 
9-pounders, with which they played on the mosque 
and on our central battery, and during this time 
the guns on the different bastions were very busy 
The second column endeavoured to get into the 
rear of our camp, but, being unable to cross the 
canal, had to re-enter by the Ajmere Gate 
Throughout that night a red blaze of musketry, 
maintained against our outposts, seemed to garland 
the lofty walls with fire, their bugles were continu- 
ally heard sounding the advance, and the sepoys 
shouting to each other, “ Chulo, bhat/ Chulo /?— 
(Come on, brother! Come on!)—but none set 
the example 

From that night till noon on the 2nd of August, 
the roar of artillery resounded without a moment’s 
cessation , and there were times when, maddened 
by bhang, the sepoys rushed 1n yelling bands up 
to our breastworks, there to be shot down 1n scores 
by our men On that noon our total loss was, 
Captain Travers, of the Punjaub Rifles, and 9 men 
killed, with 36 of all ranks wounded, while on 
their side 200 were slain and nearly 400 wounded 

“What a sight our camp would be, even to those 
who visited Sebastopol!” wrote an officer ‘The 
Jong lines of tents, the thatched hovels of the 
native servants, the rows of horses, the parks of 
artillery, the British soldier in his grey linen coat 
and trousers, the dark Sikhs, with their red and 
blue turbans, the Afghans with the same, their wild 
air and coloured saddle-cloths, and the hittle 
Ghoorkas, dressed up hke demons of ugliness, in 
black worsted Kilmarnock bonnets and woollen 
coats In the rear are the booths of the native 
bazaars, and, further out on the plain, the thou- 
sands of camels, bullocks, and horses that carry 
our baggage. The soldiers are loitering through 
the lines or in the bazaars Suddenly an alarm 1s 
sounded, and every one rushes to his tent The 
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infantry soldier seizés his musket, and slings on 
his pouch, the artilleryman gets his guns horsed , 
the Afghan rides out to explore, and in a few 
minutes every one 1s 1n his place ” 

Beyond all this could be seen the stately city of 
Delhi, the towers of the magnificent palace under 
the walls of which so many of our women perished, 
the high roof and minarets of the great mosque, 
the batterx 3, with their white smoke nsing amid 
the green t:hage that clothed the ramparts, the 
Jumna, winding far away to the left, with the pon- 
toon-bridge by which it was crossed 

On the two first days of August, when the 
festival of the EKed—the anniversary of the sacrifice 
which Abraham meant to make of Isaac—is 
celebrated, it was confidently anticipated that the 
enemy would make a desperate attack , and certainly 
they made an attempt to get their guns across the 
little stream that lay in our rear, but the bridge 
they erected was carried away by a sudden flood, 
and they returned to the city During the whole 
night of the 2nd, the batteries continued to fire on 
both sides—hence the noise in camp was tremen- 
dous there were the booming of the great guns, 
the incessant roar of the musketry, the yells of the 
enemy, the shouts of our men, with the beating of 
drums and sounding of bugles All gave the idea 
of a bloody combat being waged in the dark, yet, 
when day dawned, it was found that only twenty- 
two of our men had been killed, while more than 
200 of the enemy lay dead outside our breast- 
works 

In the middle of August, Brigadier Nicholson 
arrived in camp, with 31,000 Europeans and 1,400 
Sikhs, and reported the advance of a heavy siege- 
train from Ferozepore ‘This most welcome rein- 
forcement raised our force to 9,700 fighting men, of 
whom 4,600 were British troops , and the crowning 
triumph of the month was reserved for Bngadier 
Nicholson, an Irish officer of great gallantry, who 
had served at Ghuznee, and in the second Punjaub 
campaign 

In camp, information arrived that a force of the 
enemy, of all arms, 7,000 strong, with eighteen 
guns, had marched from Dellu, with a view to 
crossing the Nuyuffghur Jheel Drain, in order to cut 
off our supplies , so a movable column, under the 
command of Brigadier Nicholson, marched, at four 
in the morning of the 25th of August, to check this 
movement 

Njcholson’s force consisted of a squadron of 
lancers, under Captain Sarel , the Guide Cavalry, 
under Captain Sandford, HM 61st Foot, under 
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Infantry, Mayor Tombs’ Horse Artillery, and 
Remington’s troop, with the Moultan Horse, and 
a party of sappers, to blow up the bridge at Nu- 
juffghur—in all, 1,000 European and 2,000 native 
troops 

Ten miles from the camp, a halt was sounded, 
for the purpose of gaining some information of the 
enemy's movements, and making a reconnaissance. 
A cavalry picket made some attempt to prevent this, 
but did not succeed, and on the brigadier learning 
that the enemy had crossed the bndge, and were 
preparing to encamp at Nujuffghur, the march was 
resumed for ten miles further, including the passage 
of an extensive sheet of water, three feet deep, 
and at five pm, our troops arrived at the village, 
from whence a fire of cannon and musketry opened 
on the head of the column 

The rst Europeans and 61st Regiment deployed 
into line, when the brigadier made them a short 
speech, reminding them how, in the Crimea, the 
gallant 93rd Highlanders achieved such brilhant 
success by the careful reserve of their fire till close 
to the enemy, and exhorted them in the present 
instance to emulate that example 

Each flank of this line was covered by a troop 
of horse artillery, these went forward at a gallop, 
and opened a searching fire on a sera: which the 
enemy had occupied in force and armed with four 
guns 

“The line will advance!” was now the order, 
and, with all their bayonets shining in the evening 
sun, the line marched to the front as steadily as if 
upon parade When within a short distance of the 
enemy, up went the hearty British cheer, as the 
bayonets were levelled along the front rank, and in 
a minute the serail was stormed, and its four guns 
wheeled round upon the flying foe, who crowded 
towards the bridge 

There a stand was made for a brief space, till 
they were again broken by our artillery fire, and 
four more guns were taken , then a company of the 
Ist Europeans held the bridge, while below them 
the sappers prepared a mine to blowitup The 
sepoys had contrived to carry off three guns, with 
which they opened a well-directed fire on the 
bridge, which the advanced company held with 
great resolution till about two o’clock next morn- 
ing When they were withdrawn, Captain Geneste 
sprang his mine, and the arch vanished into the 
stream 

All baggage being far in the rear, the troops had 
to repose on the damp, dewy ground—at least, all 
save those who were employed in destroying twelve 


Colonel Renny , the rst European Fusihers, under wagons left by the enemy, dnd dragging thirteen. 
Major Jacob , Coke’s Rifles, Green’s znd Punjaub | pieces of cannon that had been taken. Coke’s 
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Rifles and the 61st had suffered much in the at- 
‘tack of an adjacent village, Captain Lumsden, of 
the former, and Lieutenants Elkington and Gabbet, 
of the latter, being killed, after escaping the slaughter 
of the Khyber Pass, and the perils of the Punjaub 
tampaign Nicholson’s total loss was only 120 
slain , and his troops returned to camp very weary, 
but in the highest spirits 

When the time for making the grand assault 
upon Delhi drew near, a general order was pro- 
mulgated by Major-General Wilson, of which the 
following 15 part — 

“The artillery will have even harder work than 
they have had, and which they have so well and 
cheerfully performed hitherto, this, however, will 
be for a short period only, and, when ordered to 
the assault, the Major-General feels assured that 
British pluck and determination will carry every- 
thing before them, and that the bloodthirsty and 
inurderous mutineers against whom they are fight- 
ing will be driven headlong out of their stronghold, 
and exterminated , but, to enable them to do this, 
he warns the troops of the absolute necessity of 
their kceping together, and not straggling from their 
columns _ By this only can success be secured 

Major-General Wilson need hardly remind the 
troops of the cruel murders committed on their 
officers and comrades, their wives and children, to 
move them in the deadly struggle No quarter 
should be given to the mutineers! At the same 
time, for the sake of humanity, and the honour of 
the country they belong to, he calls upon them to 
spare all women and children that may come in 
their way ” 

The siege-train came in on the morning of the 
4th of September It consisted of forty heavy 
guns, mortars, and howitzeis, with vast supplies of 
ammunition, escorted by a wing of the 8th or 
King’s, two companies of the 61st, and a wing of 
the 1st Belooch battahon Two days later came 
in forty five lancers of the 9th Regiment, 100 ar- 
tillery recruits from Meerut, and 200 of the 6oth 
Rifles, and soon after came in the 4th Punjaub 
Infantry, the Jheend Rajah’s levies, and the Cash- 
merian Dograhs Other batteries came in quick 
succession, and on the irth, nine 24-pounders 
opened on the towers and curtain of the Cashmere 
Gate By the evening of the 13th two breaches 
were reported practicable for escalade near the 
Cashmere and Water Bastions, so the doom of the 
blood-stained wretches in Delhi drew nigh 

At daybreak on the 14th September, the troops 
moved out to the assault Led by Major Reid, one 
column, consisting»of Ghoorkas and Cashmettan 
levies, attacked the Kishengunze and Pahareepore 
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suburbs, but suffered a repulse with great loss, 
They made, however, a successful diversion while 
another column, led by Brigadier Nicholson, stormed 
the Cashmere Bastion, and went pouring lke a 
living torrent against the Lahore Gate, when their 
gallant leader fell mortally wounded At the same 
time, a third column, led by Brigadier Jones, scaled 
the breach of the Water bastion, and aided a fourth 
column which, under Colonel Campbell, had burst 
in through the gate 

The blowing open of the Cashmere Gate, which 
was performed in open daylight, in the face of the 
enemy, was deemed one of the grandest exploits of 
this most perilous attach 

‘Lhe explosion party, under Lieutenants Home 
and Salkeld, was composed of Sergeants Smith and 
Carmichael, with Corporal Burgess, of the Royal 
Sappers and Miners, Bugler Hawthorne, of H M. 
52nd Foot, and 24 native sappers, covered by 
the fire of our 6oth Rifles The whole rushed 
double-quick towards the gate, over which the 
enemy’s muskets were volleying, bearing with them 
the powder-bays They found the diawbridge 
across the ditch had been destroyed, but passing 
across by a precarious and improvised footway of 
planks, they proceeded to lodge their powder-bags 
against the gate, through the open wicket of which 
the enemy fired straight at them 

Sergeant Carmichael, while laying the powder, 
was killed, and the native havildar wounded The 
powder having been laid, the advance party slipped 
down into the ditch to allow the finng party under 
Lieutenant Salkeld to perform its duty While 
endeavouring to fire the charge, he was shot through 
an arm and leg He sank, but handed the match 
to Corporal Burgess, who fell mortally wounded, 
but just as the devoted fellow had fired the trains, 
others of the party were falling, when the mighty 
gate was blown to fragments, and Lieutenant Home 
ordered Bugler Hawthorne, of the 52nd, to sound 
the advance to his regiment 

Led by Colonel Campbell, the Oxford Light In- 
fantry—then, as their records show, mustering only 
240 bayonets—advanced with a cheer, and secured 
the barrier, though the bugler had to sound three 
times ere the call was heard amid the awful din 
around But that third buglie-sound won the brave 
boy the Victoria Cross ! 

The various columns, uniting, now poured through 
the stately streets of the city, firing briskly on every 
hand, and dnving the enemy hike sheep before them, 
till evening, when they were in possession "of the 
whole line of works, from the Water Bastion to the 
Cabul Gate, including the Cashmereand Moree Gates 
and Bastions, the church, the college, the premises 
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of the Deh: Gasette, and Skinner’s house (wherein 
the General established his head-quarters)—a line of 
defence more than a mile in extent, forming the 
northern front of Delht 

The whole of the subsequent day was occupied 
in securing this position, for the enemy had not yet 
evacuated the other parts of the city, but by 
evening a breach was effected in the magazine 
A detachment of the 61st rushed to storm it at 
dawn on the 16th, and such was their fierce 1m- 
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But we did not win this prize without severe, 
losses There were killed of Europeans 8 officers 
and 162 rank and file, with 103 natives, and 
there were wounded of the former 52 officers, 510 
rank and file, with 310 natives. One-third of the 
entire stormers were rendered unfit for future ser- 
vice, for the sepoys, who hterally fought with halters 
round their necks, made a desperate resistance. 

The king and his sons fled to Hoomayon’s tomb, 
which 1s surmounted by a gigantic central deme ; 
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petuosity, that the artillerymen on the works dropped 
their lighted port-fires, and, without discharging a 
single gun, fled from the bayonets of the avengers, 
though six pieces crammed with grape commanded 
the breach Next morning, the bank and its 
extensive grounds were captured, and this enabled 
General Wilson to get his guns turned on the king’s 
magnificent palace—a stately and royal castle in- 
deed, but since June the scene of manifold crimes 
and cruelties Onthe same day,the Jumna Musjid, 
a splefidid and enormous edifice, built of red and 
white marble by Shah Jehan, was stormed, and the 
Adjutant-General reported to Government the cap- 


ture of 205 pieces of cannon, and vast quantities of 
all the munition of war. 


but there they were discovered by Captain Hodson, 
of the Guides In pity for his ninety years and 
hoary hairs, Hodson spared him, together with the 
Begum Zeenat Mahal, but he shot his sons and 


grandson, and hung their naked bodies by the neck 


in the Kotwallee, or mayor’s court, in presence of 
the people, and thus ended for ever the dynasty 


of that mighty Timour of other times 


In the palace of the Great Mogul, Wilson and 


his officers drained a goblet to the health of Her 


Majesty as Empress of India, while a thousand 
triumphant voices shouted with fervour, “God save 
the Queen!” 

But with the capture of Delhi brave Wilson’s 
work was done His health broke down, and he 
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now resigned the command to Bngadier-General | country in mighty masses, in the hope of over- 


Penny, C B 


whelming our feeble garrison in Agra, or of crushing 


The great focus of rebellion was captured, but { that which still struggled desperately in Lucknow 


many revolters were still in arms elsewhere, and 
those who had fled from thence moved down the 


a 


But Nemesis followed them closely now, and in 
neither attempt were they tated to succeed. 


CHAPTER XLV 


THE SECOND RELIEF 


Ow the 24th of September, Colonel Greathed, of 
H M 84th, was dispatched, with 1,6co infantry, 500 
cavalry, three troops of horse artillery, and eighteen 
guns, in pursuit of the retreating enemy At Se- 
cunderabad, one of the largest mulitary canton- 
ments in Hindostan, 1n the house of the head man 
of the town, which consists of about 5,000 mud 
huts, there was found a vast quantity of plundered 
property, including ladies’ dresses, bonnets, laces, 
&c , the sight of which was sufficient for the 84th, 
so they set the whole place in flames 

On reaching Bolundshuhur, the enemy were found 
In a strong position at the junction of two roads , 
but their guns, being light field-pieces, were speedily 
silenced and knocked to pieces by the heavier fire 
of ours 

The cavalry then dashed into the town, and drove 
the shrinking rebels headlong before them, but not 
without sustaining some loss under the cross-fire 
from the windows, as they rode through the streets 
On the same evening, the advanced guard marched 
to the fort of Malaghur, which was found deserted , 
but, as articles of dress, &c, belonging to some 
European lady, were found therein, it was resolved 
that the place, which consisted of eight bastions, 
should be destroyed In carrying out ths obycct, 
Lieutenant Home—the same gallant officer who 
blew open the Cashmere Gate of Delhi—was 
accidentally killed by the explosion of his own 
mine 

Brigadier Greathed sent his sick and wounded 
to Meerut, and, resuming his march on the 2nd of 
October, overtook the mutineers in force at Ali- 
ghur, in the doab of the Ganges, fifty-three mules 
from Agra The fort there is strong, and was cap- 
tured by us, with severe loss, in 1803 In the 
action that ensued, he slew 300 of them 

Early on the morning of the roth, his toil-worn 
column’ entered Agra, a city which 1s one of the 
keys of Western India, and has many lofty streets 
and magnificent mosques There the weary soldiers 
encamped, among the runs of the old canton- 
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ments , and while they were yet busy pitching their 
tents, a battery of guns suddenly blazed out on 
them from the wall of the burying-ground, while a 
heavy body of horse dashed into the midst ot 
them, killing and wounding on all hands 

Never was surprise more complcte ! 

Before the sixth round, our horse artillery had 
begun to reply, and a few of the 9th Lancers and 
Sikhs, leaping into their saddles, bravely charged, 
without waiting for orders Nine of the former, 
led by Lieutenants Jones and French—the latter 
an officer who had served at the battles of Chnillan- 
wallah and Goojerat—recovered a gun which had 
been taken by about fifty of the enemy’s horse, 
but in this exploit French was killed, and Jones 
severely wounded 

In a space of time incredibly brief, our horse, 
foot, and artillery got under arms, and attacked 
this ambushed and insolent foe, who in vain sought 
safety in fight As soon as the firing was heard 
in the fort of Agra, the 3rd Bengal Infantry (now 
H M 107th Foot) rushed forth to the assistance of 
their comrades, and eagerly jomed in the pursut, 
which lasted for twelve mies Upwards of a 
thousand of the enemy were destroyed, and four- 
tecn of their guns were taken, together with trea- 
sures and plunder to the value of £16,000 

Our loss was small 1 officer, 4 Europeans, and 
6 Sikhs killed, 4 officers, 22 Furopeans, and 28 
Sikhs wounded It was afterwards ascertained that 
the surprise was mutual The enemy, who were the 
mutineers from Mhow and Indore, were ignorant 
of the arnval of Greathed’s column, and had con- 
ceived they would have to deal with the 3rd Bengal 
Europeans alone 

From Mynporee the movable column, now under 
the command of the senior officer, Sir James Hope 
Grant, advanced towards Cawnpore, and at the 
ancient city of Canouy overtook a body of fugitive 
mutineers from Delhi, whom they routed without 
mercy, and with the capture Of five guns The 
28th of the month saw the bngadier at Cawnpore. 
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on the 3oth, he crossed the Ganges, and entered 
the kingdom of Oude 

By the 8th of November, he had halted at Alum- 
bagh, where he awaited the arnival of reinforce- 
ments under Sir Colin Campbell This was the 
summer residence of the Queen Dowager of Oude, 
to which we have already referred in a preceding 
chapter as being a large mansion in the midst of a 
spacious garden The surrounding park has four 
walls, with a kind of bastion at each angle Within 
this enclosure Havelock had left his sick and 
wounded, under the protection of the 64th Reg- 
ment Between it and the city of Lucknow there 
extends an open plain, intersected by a canal, and 
on that plain were the enemy, 50,000 strong , thus 
all communication betwéen that post and the be- 
leaguered garrison in the Residency was cut off, 
but there, since the first relief had come, under 
Havelock and Outram, the work of defence and 
death had gone steadily on 

At the three Presidencies considerable rein- 
forsements had arrived from Britain by the middle 
of October The fiery Sir Colin Campbell had 
hastened with all speed to Cawnpore, and assumed 
command of the forces Narrowly escaping being 
cut off by a detachment of the revolted 32nd Regi- 
ment, as he travelled without escort, he had to take 
refuge in a post-bungalow, where, luckily, some of 
our soldiers happened to be resting themselves 
after along march On the 11th of November, he 
reached the Alumbagh, and joiming the troops 
under the command of Bngadier Hope Grant, 
pitched his tents at Bunnee, seven miles distant 
from that place 

His forces now consisted of Captain Peel’s Naval 
Brigade, 10 guns of the Horse Artillery, 6 light 
field-guns, and the heavy field-battery of the Royal 
Artillery, HM _ oth Lancers, with detachments 
of the Sikh Cavalry and Hodson’s Horse, H M 
8th, 53rd, 75th, and 93rd (Highland) Regiments 
of infantry, two battalions of Punjaub Foot, and a 
small body of native sappers and miners—ain all, 
only 2,700 foot and 700 horse 

Leaving the baggage at the Alumbagh, 1n charge 
of the 75th, Sir Colin, on being reinforced by 700 
men, consisting of detachments from the Welsh 
Fusiliers and the 82nd Foot, together with two 
guns of the Madras Artillery, some of the Royal 
Artillery, and Engineers, proceeded to the Dul- 
kusha (or “ Heart’s delight ”), a hunting-castle of the 
former kings of Oude, situated on an eminence in 
the centre of a beautiful park 

The advanced guard, which had been reinforced 
by some companfes of the 5th, 64th, and 78th 
Highlanders, under Colonel Henry Hamilton, of 


the latter corps, was assailed by a heavy fire ot 
musketry from the enemy, whom it defeated, dnving 
them across the canal which intersects the park, 
and past the Martinmiére College, which they were 
compelled to abandon This building was in the 
centre of an extensive thicket of mango-trees, and 
was admirably adapted for defence , but such was 
the terror our advance inspired, that we won it 
after a bref conflict. Sir Colin then made the 
Dilkusha park his head-quarters 

An attack made by the enemy upon his ad- 
vanced guard was sharply repulsed by Captain 
Bourchier’s field battery, Captain Peel’s heavy 
guns, all 68-pounders, the 53rd and g3rd Suther- 
land Highlanders, and the 4th Sikhs, and on re- 
tiring, they were hotly pursued by our goth Royal 
Lancers This was on the 12th, and two days 
subsequently, the rear-guard, commanded by 
Lieutenant - Colonel Ewart, a Crimean veteran, 
with Blunt’s Horse Artillery and Crawford’s Royal 
Artillery, joined him, but not without serious 
molestation from the enemy’s skirmishers, who were 
hovering about In their campaigns the constant 
fraternisation of the Sikhs and Highlanders was a 
frequent subject of remark An officer in the 93rd 
Regiment, on his march from Calcutta to Benares, 
writing to his parents in this city under date 
Jehanabad, October 19, says, among other things . 
—‘ A capital story, which ought to be published, 
1s told of a Sikh regiment at Dehree Burroughs’ 
detachment paraded in full dress to bury a piper, 
and the Sikhs were so delighted with the Highland 
costume that after parade they petitioned their 
captains to procure a like dress for them ” 

In conjunction with General Havelock’s move- 
ments, Sir Colin advanced towards Lucknow, 
through the Secunderabagh (or “ Alexander’s Gar- 
den”), a large place, surrounded by a wall, now 
loopholed in every direction, and having in its 
midst a strong edifice of stone, with grated windows 
These natural advantages for defence were made 
the most of now by an enemy rendered desperate 
and resolved to fight to the last 

As our troops advanced in skirmishing order, 
led by Brigadier the Honourable Adrian Hope, a 
heavy fire was opened upon them from this place, 
but Captains Blunt and Travers quickly brought 
their heavy and field guns to answer the fire of the 
enemy Hope then made a dash, at the head of 
his infantry, and drove the sepoys from the boun- 
dary-walls into the central stone building , 

Outside the Secunderabagh, and to the left of 1t, 
the enemy held a line of barracks This point 
was attacked by a party of the Sutherland High- 
landers, led by Lieutenant-Colonel Leith Hay, 
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seconded by a detachment of the 53rd, under 
Captain Walton, who daringly dislodged them by 
the bayonet The first in were the Highlanders, 
who occupied the barracks, while the 53rd men 
pursued the fugitives across the plain beyond, 
firing on them briskly in skirmishing order 

The main building of the Secunderabagh was 
then stormed, at great hazard, from an enemy hope- 
less of obtaining mercy—each individually certain 
of meeting an ignominious and well-merited death, 
and all rendered madly desperate by their situation, 
by fear, fanaticism, and bigotry 

The 4th Sikhs, led by Lieutenant Paul, who fell, 
were ordered to open the assault, while the 93rd 
Highlanders, under Colonel Gordon, the 53rd, 
ander Walton, and a battahon of detachments, 
under Major Barnston, of the goth, were to support 
A small breach had been effected in the wall—so 
narrow that but a few at a time could enter, yet 


the Europeans, jealous of the Sikhs gaming the first 


honour in the affair, rushed on with splendid ardour 


“‘Qur men,” says Rees, ‘dashed in as quickly 
‘Lhey went under 


the very loopholes of the enemy, and, cunningly 


as the narrow breach permittcd 


dying down while the insurgents let fly a volley at 


the caps placed on their bayonets, and which our 


men put up as a target for the time being, they, as 
soon as the enemy’s fire was exhausted, and before 
they could load again, tore down the 1ron bars, 
broke up the barricades, and jumped down from 
the windows 1n the walls” 


The retributive slaughter was fnghtful—slaughter 


noiselessly effected, by the bayonet alone More 


than 2,000 corpses were next day dragged forth for 
The gateway, the principal room, and a 


burial 
side chamber, were literally deluged with blood, 
and piled with dead and dying 
our men, their hands, their faces, and the green 
tartans of the 93rd, were all dripping with blood 
ere three hours were over “No mercy was shown, 
and if some wretch had—as, however, was rarely 
the case—cowardice enough to throw down his 
arms and sue for pardon, none was given him 
‘Cawnpore '’ was hissed into the ear of every one 
of them before a thrust of the bayonet put an end 
to his existence ” 

Captain Peel’s naval stege-train then went to 
the front, and advanced within a few yards of the 
loopholed wall of the Shah Nujyuf In the words 
of our old commander-in-chief, “The withering fire 
of the Highlanders effectually covered the naval 
brigade from great loss, but 1t was an action 
almost unexampled in war Captain Peel be- 
haved very much as if he had been laying the 
Shannon alongside an enemy’s fngate.” 


The weapons of 


On the following day the mess-house was bat- 


tered by our heavy cannon until it was no longer 
defensible, and was captured by the bayonet, 


Into the enclosure round the Motee Mahal the 


troops next burst at a rush (this was the “ Pearl 


Palace,” where the rebels made their last desperate 
and despairing stand), and then a communication 
was opened with the Residency 

The full relief of long-defended Lucknow was 
thus effected, and the moment was a proud and 
triumphant one for all Sir Colin, while the fire 
was still very heavy, on the afternoon of the 17th, 
was met by Sir James Outram and General Have- 
lock Loud and long were the shouts that greeted 
the generals and their respective staffs as they all 
shook hands with heart-felt cordiahty Proud in- 
deed must old Sir Colin—he who, as a boy-ensign, 
had held the colours of the gth by Moore’s grave 
at Corunna—have been of the success which had 
crowned all his efforts General Havelock, not 
less delighted and proud, harangued the arnving 
troops, who had so brilhantly carried out all the 
measures of their leader, in the soul-stirring lan- 
guage which was so peculiarly his own “ While 
yet speaking, his attention was drawn to the place 
where his only son had just fallen, wounded by a 
musket-ball from the enemy Though his father’s 
heart must have been bleeding then with anguish 
and beating with curiosity to know the nature of the 
wound, the general continued his address without 
interruption, and then only, amid the cheers of the 
men, who were unacquainted with the sad event 
which had just happened, left to*visit his wounded 
son Fortunately, 1t was only a shght wound, and 
he soon recovered from the effects of it” 

Our success had not been achieved without loss 
We had 122 officers and men killed, and 345 
wounded , of these, ten officers were killed and 
thirty-three wounded Sir Colin’s first care now 
was to remove the toulworn garrison to a place ot 
safety, as he at once saw the impossibility of hold- 
ing Lucknow in the face of the overwhelming 
numbers of the enemy 

Accordingly, to cover his real intentions, on the 
2oth and 2rst, by his orders, Captain Peel, RN, 
aided by Havelock’s batteries in the palaces, 
opened a tremendous fire upon the Kaiserbagh, 
where, by our manoeuvres, the enemy expected an 
assault the moment the cannonade ceased and the 
breaches were practicable , thus, while they were 
preparing to repel it, the strategic old High- 
lander was arranging for the total evacuation of the 
place, and withdrew the weary garrison and all 
Europeans, at midnight on the g2nd, through his 
chain of out-pickets. 
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His relieving army had purposely taken up such 
positions as would enable the brave fellows of 
Lucknow to evacuate the place they had defended 
so long and gallantly The women and childien, 
the sick and wounded, the State prisoners, guns, 
and treasure to the value of a quarter of a million, 
were all removed first 

“The retreat,” says Sir Colin Campbell, “ was 
admirably @xecuted, and was a perfect lesson in 
such combinations ach exterior line came gra- 
dually retiring through its supports, till, at length, 
nothing remained but the last line of infantry and 
guns, with which I remained myself, to crush the 
enemy had he dared to follow up the pickets ‘The 
only line of retreat lay through a long and tortuous 
lane, and all these precautions were absolutely 
necessary to insure the safety of the force ” 

The night was cold and bitter Our troops had 
to defile through a narrow lane past a village and 
the Secunderabagh, where a dreadful effluvium came 
from the bodies ot the unbuned dead Bnigadier 
Little, commanding the cavalry and Major Ouvry’s 
gth Lancers, were indefatigable in keeping up the 
line of communication with Dilkusha, and “the 
officers commanding the Irregular Cavalry,” says 
Sir Colin’s dispatch, ‘ Lieutenants Watson, Young- 
husband, Proby, and Gough, as well as all the 
officers of the 9th Lancers, were never out of the 
saddle all this time, and well maintained the cha- 
racter they have won throughout this war ” 

On the 22nd, the enemy made a fruitless attempt 
to turn the rear by attacking the Alumbagh, but 
were easily repulsed by Brigadier Little To- 
wards the afternoon of the 24th, Su Colin Camp- 
bell escorted his invaluable convoy to that place, 
where, on the following day, he was joined by the 
rear-guaid, under Sir James Outram Leaving that 
officer with a strong brigade to keep the foe in 
check, he now hastened on to Cawnpore, achieving 
a forced march of forty-three miles in thirty-one 
hours, for the sound of cannonading had come 
from afar on the ambient Indian air, and he knew 
thereby that 1mminent danger menaced that 1m- 
portant post 

Meanwhile, the great Havelock died Worn 
out with anxiety and fatigue, that truly good man 
and gallant officer perished of dysentery, at the 
Alumbagh, on the 25th of November, and since 
Nelson fell, no leader’s death was more regretted 
by the entire nation 

The Gwalior Contingent, after moving about 
without any apparent purpose, now resolved to 
march on Cawnpore, but, luckily, they had de- 
ferred this resolution till after Lucknow was re- 
lieved, and thus lessened Campbell’s perplexity 
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It was thus the 26th of the month before their 
advanced guard reached Pandoo Nuddee, a few 
miles from Cawnpore General Wyndham—he of 
Redan renown—would appear to have underrated 
the enemy, as he advanced against them with the 
sorely-reduced 64th, 82nd, and 88th Regiments— 
2,000 bayonets in all, including a part of the 34th 

He gave them battle, and was partially success- 
ful at first, inflicting some loss The enemy were 
pursued for some distance, though their cavalry 
made a show of charging, to cover the infantry 
retreat The little party of the 34th threw them- 
selves into squares, and poured in a fire so terrible 
that scarcely a trooper escaped unwounded J)uring 
this conflict, Captain Henry H Day, of the 88th 
Regiment,*an officer who had served in all the 
battles of the Crimea, was struck by a musket ball, 
and fell into a well, from whence his body was 
never recovered. 

As dusk was closing, our troops fell back and 
encamped on the Jewee plain, having a thick 
cover of trees and brushwood 1n the direction of 
the enemy, a brich-hiln on another quarter, and 
with the city in their rear to retire on in case of 
necessity 

On the followmg morning, the insurgents, who 
had been reinforced in the mght, and now mustered 
14,000 men, with forty pieces of cannon, now 
opened with these a heavy fireon Wyndham’s little 
force, from amid the brushwood just mentioned, 
and threw some of ourmen into confusion “It 15 
difficult to say with whom rested the chief blame 
for the manifold blunders committed on that day 
As usual in such cases, the general accused his 
subordinates of misapprehending his orders, while 
they retorted that these were equally unintclligible 
and impracticable Be this as it may, the conse- 
quence was a hurned retreat within the intrench- 
ments, and the abandonment of the tents and 
baggage ” 

On the morning of the 28th November, the 
rebels, rendered bold by this success and a junc- 
tion formed with Nana Sahib’s people, marched 
towards the intrenchments ‘Taking advantage 
of the half-demolished buildings and bungalows, 
they fairly succeeded in surrounding the British 
position on every side save that which faced the 
river A well-sustained and destructive fire was 
opened from their left and centre by hght ana 
heavy guns This drove in the outposts to within 
a hundred yards of our own batteries, and then 
the Assembly Rooms, with all their contents, con- 
sisting of rr,o00 rouuds of ball-cartridge, the mess- 
plate of four Queen’s regiments, together with 
Arroya de! Molino trophies of the 34th, and an 
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immense quantity of private property, fell into the | sible either to retain or carry them off, for there 


hands of the enemy 

Exulting now in the hope of having a second 
Cawnpore massacre, they fought w.th growing con- 
fidence and fury. 

In the afternoon, however, they.experienced a 


check Captain Wright, with only thirty men of 


the 64th, held the Baptist Chapel and the old 
burial-ground. Finding that the enemy were sur- 
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tounding him, he drew off his men 
order, and stopped the advance of the sepoys by a 
fire of musketiy About this tme he saw a wing 
of his own corps, about 250 strong, commanded 
by Colonel Wilson, marching, by order of General 
Wyndham, to capture four guns that were playing 
with fatal precision on the British left 

Rallying his small force, Wnght instantly led it as 
a species of advanced guard to Wilson, on whose 
men the enemy now turned their guns, doing 
terrible execution The brave 64th never wavered, 
‘but, with a mnging shout, rushed on the cannon, 
spiking three of them before the gunners had re- 
covered from their surprise , but 1t was alike impos- 





the foe were ten to one. Colonel Wilson ar.d 
Major Stirling were shot, Captains Murphy and 
M‘Crea—a veteran of the Mahratta war—were cut 
down at the guns, while Captain Mackinnon and 
Lieutenant Gordon were severely wounded, taken 
prisoners, and murdered in cold blood 

The slaughter was great among the 64th, but 
now the sailors and Rifles came up, and succeeded 
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in skirmishing | in carrying off three 18-pounders, and two mortars, 


but cheers now rang through Cawnpore, when, 
just as daylight was fading, Sir Colin Campbell, 
with his staff, was seen crossing the bridge of boats 
“Calm, self-possessed, and stern, he at once made 
himself master of the situation, and the dis 
comfited troops recovered their drooping spirits, in 
the conviction that a real soldier was with them 
now and at their head ” 

‘On the morning of the 29th, at a quarter to 
seven o'clock, the sepoys opened a ternble cross- 
fire from both flanks and the centre, throwing in 
shell, round-shot, grape, and canister, all of which 
were liberally repaid from the intrenchments. At 
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ten o'clock, Sir Colin’s troops began to cross the 
bndge, and for hours an incessant stream of armed 
men defiled into the lines The ladies, the chil- 
dren, and the sick from Lucknow, also crossed the 
river, and quitted blood-stained Oude 

A desultory fire of musketry was maintained all 
night by the outposts, and the rebel cannon 
played, on the subsequent morning, on the hospital 
where the sick and wounded lay, and on the quar- 
ters of the commissariat Fast and furiously did 
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our gunners blaze away in return, while the 
Lucknow garrison, with the countless camp-fol- 
lowers of an Anglo-Indian host, continued to pour 
across the river 

On the 1st of December, the Allahabad rein- 
forcements arrived, and offensive operations were 
resumed, but necessarily on a somewhat hmited 
scale The 93rd (Sutherland) Highlanders cap- 
tured one gun and spiked two others, and a little 
later in the day, an attack on their outposts, and 
on those of the 53rd, was repulsed with great 
vigour. A galling musketry fire was maintained 
on both sides for a few days after this , but unaer 
cover of it, all the invalids, women, and children, 
trom Lucknow, were safely transferred to Allaha- 
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bad, from whence they were conveyed free by the 
river-steamers to Calcutta. Among them were 
many widows and orphans, and all were more or 
less destitute 

On the morning of the 6th of September, every 
battery and gun in the Bnitish lines opened on 
Cawnpore, simultaneously, and all the live-long 
day shot and shell were hurled into the town 

On the 7th, the cowardly rebels evacuated the 
city, but only to insure more severe handling Ere 
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nightfall, they were in full retreat down the Cal- 
pee road, hotly pursued by Sir Colin Campbell, 
who followed them for fourteen miles, capturing 
by the way 16 guns, 26 carnages, and enormous 
quantities of ammunition and warlike stores 
Among other trophies were the French drums of 
the 34th or Cumberland Regiment, which were 
retaken by the 42nd Highlanders, and returned 
by them to the officers of that corps 

The pursuit of the flying foe was maintained by 
Sir James Hope Grant, with the artillery, cqvalry, 
and hght infantry He came up with the fugitives 
as they were crossing the Ganges at Serai Ghaut 
—a ferry twenty-five miles above Cawnpore The 
panic-stricken rebels yained the opposite bank 
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almost without finng a shot, but with the loss of  dep.cted on every kuropean face, a look of grim 
fifteen guns, fifteen wagons, and a hundred men | satisfaction could even be seen in the countenances 
This last stroke completed the ruin of the Gwalior | of the gunners serving the guns _ But far different 
mutinecrs, whose main strength consisted in their | was the effect on the native portion of the spec- 
splendidly-trained artillery , but all who survived | tators Their black faces grew ghactly pale, as 
joined the “surging mass of mutineers collected | they gazed breathlessly at the awful spectacle 
around Lucknow ” You must know that this is nearly the only form 

Many of the sepoy prisoners were now con- | in which death has any terrors fora native If he 
demned to be blown from the guns, and we can-| 1s hanged or shot, he knows that his friends or 
not close this chapter better than by describing ! relatives will be allowed to claim his body, and 
this terrible mode of punishment in the words of | will give him the funeral rites required by his 
an officer who was an eyewitness religion 1f a Hindoo, that his body will be burned 

Three sides of a hollow square facing inwards | with all due ceremonies, and if a Mussulman, 
was formed ,on‘‘the fourth side of the square were , that his remains will be decently interred, as 
drawn up the guns, ten 9-pounders, which were to ; directed n the Koran But if sentenced to death 
be used for the execution The prisoners, under a | in this form, he knows that his body will be blown 
strong Luropean guard, were then marched into , intoa thousand pieces, and that it will be altogether 
the square—their crimes and sentences read aloud | impossible for his relatives, however devoted to 
to them, and at the head of each regiment, they | him, to be sure of picking up all the fragments of 
were then marched round the square and up to the | his own particular body, and the thought that 
guns The first ten were picked out, their eyes | perhaps a limb of some one of a different religion 
bandaged, and they were bound to the guns with to himself might possibly be burned or buned with 
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their backs against the muzzles, and their arms | the remainder of his own body, 1s agony to him 
fastened backward to the wheels The port-fires | But notwithstanding this, 1t was impossible for the 
were lighted, and, at a signal from the artillery | mutineers’ direst hater not to feel some degree of 
major, the guns were fired ! admiration for the way in which they met their 

“It was a horrid sight that then met the eye | deaths Nothing in their lives became them like 
a regular shower of human fragments—of heads, | the leaving of them Of the whole forty, only two 
arms, and legs—appeared in the air whirling ; showed any signs of fear, and they were bitterly 
through the smoke , and when that cleared away, | reproached by the others for so disgracing their 
these tragments lying on the ground—fragments of | race They certainly died hike men After the 
Hindoos and of Mussulmans mixed together—were | first ten had been disposed of, the next batch, who 
all that remained of those ten mutineers Three | had been looking on all the time, walked up to 
times more this was repeated , but so great 1s the | the guns quite calmly and unfalteringly, and allowed 
disgust we all feel for the atrocities committed by | themselves to be blindfolded and tied up without 
the rebels, that we had no room in our hearts | moving a muscle, or showing the slightest sign of 
for any feeling of pity, perfect callousness was | fear or even concern ” 





CHAPTER XLVI 
THE STORMING OF KOTAH, 1858 


AFTER the fall of Del, Lucknow became the | escort consisted of the rst Bengal Fusihers (Furo- 
great focus of the rebels and mutineers, and the | peans), the 7th Punjaub Infantry , Blunt’s troop of 
final reduction of that place became the chief ob- | Horse Artillery, a squadron of H M 6th Dragoon 
ject of Sir Colin Campbell , but, pnor to narrating | Guards , 500 of Hodson’s Horse, the whole being 
that event, we cannot pass over the successes of | under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Seaton 
Colonel Seaton, or the exploits of Major Raines, | On the 14th, he attacked the mutineers at Gun- 
and others garee, near Alighur, and routed them, with the loss 

A vast convoy of elephants, camels, carts, and | of about 400 men ‘Three gallant officers of the 
commissariat stores, was dispatched from Delhi to | Carbineers fell im this affair these were, Captain 
Cawnpore in the early part of December Its Wardiaw, Lieutenants Hudson and Vyse. and 
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Lieutenant Head, of the 9th Queen’s Lancers, was 
séverely wounded 

Three days subsequently, Colonel Seaton en- 
countered them again, about three miles from Pat- 
tahah, a town full of tombs of famous Sikh saints 
There he slew about 800 of them, took twelve 
pieces of cannon and much munition of war 

They were in @ strong position, their nght and 
centre in rear of ravines, while their left rested on 
a dense thicket They opened a fire from thirteen 
guns as we came on, while ours rephed “It was 
at ten in the morning,” wrote an officer, “cool, 
and our fellows as fresh as daisies, and in a fury 
of joy at having overtaken them, for we had made 
three long marches from Gungaree, and our in- 
formation that morning was, that they had crossed 
the Ganges ” 

Colonel Seaton ordered the squadron of the 
Dragoon Guards and Hodson’s Horse to make a 
detour round the ravines, and attack them in flank 
Then the main body of his infantry advanced in 
battle array, deploying into line from quarter-dis- 
tance columns ‘The bayonets were then fixed, 
and the moment the mutineers saw them flashing 
brightly in the morning sun, they turned and fled 
like hares ‘Their camp and guns were taken, and 
with an exulting hurrah, swift as Nemesis went 
Hodson’s Horse and the Carbineers—their swords 
uplifted in the sunshine They captured the 
leaders, two fat Mussulmans, 1n a silver howdah, 
strapped on an elephant Meanwhile, our infantry 
swept through the long and feathery jungle-grass in 
extended line, bayoneting the sepoys as they lay 
concealed among it 

All who survived threw themselves into the 
Ganges, and escaped by swimming In this com- 
bat—if such it could be termed—one of Hodson’s 
Horse was killed, and only three Europeans were 
wounded On the 27th of the same month, the 
indefatigable Seaton achieved a third victory, about 
a mile from Mynporee, where he drove the enemy 
out of a grove, killed 250 of them, and took several 
guns, without the loss of a man, so sure were his 
measures, and so sudden his mode of attack 

Sir Colin Campbell had, meanwhile, not been 
idle Under Brigadier Walpole, he dispatched a 
strong column to Calpee, and from thence towards 
Futtehghur, after which he assumed the command 
of a larger force, and proceeded towards that place, 
after effecting a junction with Seaton’s column 

The 3rd of January found nm at Furruckabad, 
a fortified town in the province of Agra, having a 
palace and citade), under the walls of which Lord 
Lake defeated Holkar in 1804 But Sir Colin’s 
advance was not altogether unmolested. 
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While the engineers, with a party of sappers and 
seamen, were busy repairing the iron suspension 
bridge over the Kalee Nuddee, the enemy suddenly 
came down in force, and opened a fire of cannon 
and musketry, while H M 53rd Foot were hurrying 
across to support the advanced picket on the 
opposite bank. The heavy guns were then brought 
down to the edge of the niver, from whence they 
poured a heavy fre on the rebel artillery A wing 
of the 93rd Highlanders hastened at the same time 
to secure a ford, about three miles down the 
stream, aS on a previous day all boats above the 
bridge had been destroyed 

A little while before noon, Bngadier Greathed’s 
column came upon the ground, and then the 
enemy’s whole line began to fall back This re- 
treat quickly degenerated into a rout, and the 
cavalry went thundering after them kight guns 
were taken, but Lieutenant Younghusband, a brave 
young officer, commanding a Sikh corps, was mor- 
tally wounded, and Lieutenant Maxwell of the 
artillery, was shot through the thigh Dumnng these 
operations the 93rd kept the ford of the river It 
was about this time that a strange kind of fra- 
ternisation became observable between the High- 
landers and our Sikh auxiliaries—more especially 
the Punjaub Infantry 

“This regiment having always been bngaded 
with the 93rd Highlanders through the Oude and 
Rohilcund campaigns, they have consequently been 
in the thickest of every fight, and the commander- 
in-chief’s despatches show they were not unworthy 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with that magnificent 
corps ‘Their loss has necessarily been severe, 
amounting in killed, wounded, and died from other 
causes, to 345 men__In officers also the corps has 
been peculiarly unfortunate ‘Iwo only of the five 
who marched with it to Delhi accompany it back, 
and neither of these scatheless, while thirteen in 
all, attached at various times to the regiment, have 
been killed or wounded, the corps having thus 
been totally swept of officers three different times ’ 
—Lahore Chronicle 

A correspondent of the Zimes says —“ Well 
might the gallant o3rd, after fighting by their 
side, with the feeling which binds brave men of 
all nations together, ask that they might always 
be brigaded with this regiment, and cunous and 
deeply interesting must have been the sight, which 
an eyewitness has described to me, of Highlanders 
and Sikhs fratermsing together, and exchapging 
bonnets for turbans ” 

Sir Colin Campbell, on the 3rd of January, occu- 
pied Futtehghur, without firing a shot, so rapid was 
the flight of the insurgents, but, prior to that, they 
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had utterly destroyed all Government property | 
Several cannon were found in position, and all 
of them were discovered to be loaded The Nawab _ 
had fled, leaving his palace in flames Another | 
man of high rank, less fortunate, bi taken and, 
hanged over his palace gate 

Leaving Brigadiers Walpole and Hope Grant to 
complete the tranquillity of the district, and at the , 
appointed time to co-operate with him in the grand 
attack on Lucknow, which was soon to be made, 
the commander-in-chief returned to Cawnpore on 
the 4th of February 

Prior to this, in January, the British supremacy 
which, in Rajpootana, had been suppressed, was 
restored by a small force under Major J A R 
Raines 

Early on the morning of the 6th, this officer, 
who had seen reat service in the Crimea with the 
95th Derbyshire Regiment, and had been wounded 
at Sebastopol, attacked and carned the village of 
Rowah 

This place was strongly fortified by a dense 
hedge, fronting a decp ditch, and a breastwork of 
earth, which, though thick, was nevertheless loop- 
holed Advancing 1n person, with only twenty of 
his own men, and a detachment of cavalry, he 
coolly made a reconnaissance, while his force was 
halted at five hundred yards’ distance, in rear of the 
place This inspection was barely over when a 
volley from the enemy gave Raines a distinct im- 
pression of their position, and the attack on it was 
made instantly The fire of the enemy now be- 
came very heavy, and the leafy branches of the 
trees, torn by cannon-shot, fell down among our 
men 

Having got into position, with cannon in the 
centre, H M g5th on the nght, and the roth Na- 
tive Infantry on the left of them, fire was opened 
at five hundred yards’ range, but, owing to the 
density of the jungle, it was impossible to ascertain 
with precision the real locality of the houses in the 
village, so, for the purpose of drawing nearer the 
latter the cannon were ordered to take ground to 
the night 

Half the cavalry, and the nght subdivision of 
the roth, were so placed as to cover the rear of the 
artillery from any attack, supported by Captain 
Forster’s company of the gs5th in skirmishing order 
The remainder of the roth were, at this moment, 
skirmishing on the left flank, and by a sharp 
sputtering fire answering that of the enemy from 
the heights 

The guns were again drawn nearer the village, 
and poured in dreadful showers of grape on many 


of the enemy, who were seen running up some of | 


the heights in rear of 1t Then Mayor Raines 
issued the order to storm. Advancing in admurable 
, order, the roth Native Infantry dashed onward, 
,Cleared the hedge, carried everything before 
them, and, led by the brave Macgowan, rapidly 
[ascended t the heights beyond. So impetuous was 
_this onset, that though the foe fought bravely, they 
were speedily compelled to retreat, and the village 
was taken 

It was soon set in flames, and reduced to ashes, 
“and the force returned to camp, after having 
, marched over deep sand, in a thick jungle, for 
twenty two miles, routed the enemy, and blown 
_the whole village to pieces, in the space of eighteen 
hours” The imbhabitants were mowed down in 
sections by our artillery as they were hurrying into 
a cave in a rock behind the village Major Raines 
then marched to join General H P Lawrence, 
who had established his head-quarters at Nus- 
seerabad 

Lord Strathnairn—then known as Sir Hugh 
Rose—was maintaining the Queens authority in 
Central India, collaterally with these events To- 
wards the end of January, the movable column 
under his command appeared about dawn before 
the strong fort of Ratghur There the mutineers. 
lost heart, and, lowering themselves down by ropes 
from the steep rocks, sought safety in fight One 
resolute band, however, attempted by a sally from 
the main gate to cut a passage through the heart of 
our troops, but were driven back by a slaughtering 
fire from Captain Lightfoot’s nine-pounders Thus 
the strongest fort in Central India, provisioned for 
twelve months, was reduced in three days, and all 
‘the leaders in the place were hanged, by Sir Hugh’s 
orders, over the entrance-gate 
| General Rose then marched to Saugor in the 
highest part of the table-land of Central India, and 
raised the blockade, which had lasted for seven 
months From thence he advanced to Garrokotah, 
a fortress situated on a lofty eminence at the 
delta of the Guddaree and Sonar nvers To this 
place he laid immediate siege, but the garrison 
effected their escape before the investiture was 
completed, and fled, hotly pursued by Captain 
Hare, with a flying detachment He overtook the 
rear-guard, and cut down about a hundred strag- 
glers The strong fort of Jhansi, seventy miles to 
the northward, and lately the scene of great bar- 
barities, was in a similar manner reduced to the 
Queen’s authonity 

In other parts of India our arms were equally 
successful The column of General Whitlock de- 
stroyed the mutineers of tlle 52nd Native In- 
fantry, clearing the whole district of Jubbulpore, 
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while General Roberts swept through Rajpootana, 
driving before him the mutineers, and bearing 
down on Kotah, the inhabitants of which had 
cruelly murdered the political resident, Major Bur- 
ton, and his two sons 

This place was 1n the province of Aymere, where 
Hossein Ah, a noted rebel, was at the head of a 
very large force The month was March, and the 
troops under General Roberts suffered greatly from 
the unparalleled heat Overhead the sky was hike 
a sheet of heated brass , underfoot the baked earth 
gaped in cracks, the wells were dry, and cases of 
sunstroke frequent , while many horses perished on 
the march To add to the sufferings of the Euro- 
peans, nearly all their water-carriers deserted to 
Hossein Ali 

The column advancing against Kotah consisted 
of the 8th Royal Insh Hussars, the 72nd, or Duke 
of Albany’s Highlanders, the 83rd and g5th Regi- 
ments, together with the 13th Bengal Infantry, 
a corps which, though it had not yet revolted, 
was, of course, greatly mistrusted The enemy in 
Kotah consisted entirely of mutineers, but chiefly 
those of the 72nd Bengal Infantry, whose scarlet 
coats were faced with yellow, hke those of the 
7end Highlanders, now advancing against them, 
and bearing the same number on all their appoint- 
ments 

After traversing a mountainous but fertile dis- 
trict, the troops came in sight of Kotah, which had 
been the seat of a Raypoot rajah, on the eastern 
bank of the Chumbal A large town, it 1s girt by 
massive walls defended by bastions and deep 
ditches cut in the solid roch Its entrances were 
all closed by double gateways An eyewitness 
describes it as being a strong and stately place, 
with lofty white turrets, the roofs of its bazaars 
and temples nsing above a steep slope covered by 
teak, tamarind, and date palms, all of beautiful 
shades of green In the foreground hes a vast lake, 
with the magnificent temple of Jugmandul—a mass 
of snowy marble—nising 1n its centre, its domes 
and peristyles reflected downward on the dark blue 
water 

In place of the rajah, who fled at our approach, 
Hossein Ah, an ex-hote-havildar, or pay-sergeant 
of the revolted 72nd, held command over a strong 
force, with seventy pieces of cannon The siege 
began with great vigour, and the artillery on both 
sides were handled with great severity and preci- 
sion Night and day, amid slaughter, wounds, 
sunstroke, and cholera, officers and soldiers worked 
side by side in the trenches in the scheme of a 
mine, which was afterwards relinquished, and all 
the efforts of the besiegers were directed against 


the great gate, and the semor regiment of the 
column, the Albany Highlanders, was ordered to 
furnish three hundred men for the storming party, 
which was to advance at two o’clock on the morn: 
ing of the 30th of March : 

As the warning pipes were blown, the Grena- 
diers, the 4th and 6th companies of the 72nd, got 
under arms, marched in silence to the side of the 
river, and crossed it in boats at a place where the 
date-palms and mango-topes cast a deeper shadow 
than the darkness on the water The Highlanders 
took up a position close to the great wall, but 
such was the delay in blowing up the gate, that 
day broke, the Highlanders 1n their plumed bon- 
nets and yed tartan trews were distinctly visible, 
They consequently became exposed to a galling 
fire from the enemy, and, ere long, to the fierce 
rays of the unclouded sun 

“We were in an awful position for more than 
seven hours,” wrote one of the 72nd “I think it 
would be about cleven o’clock when the gate was 
blown up But it was too bad to keep us in sus- 
pense so long, for, you may believe me, the torture 
of the mind was awful Any who had the oppor- 
tunity of studying the men’s countenances, could 
easily read their minds You would have seen 
many a shade of sorrow and sadness Our plan of 
attack was simple Our brigade, the 2nd, was to 
attack and storm the nmght bastions, mounting in 
all seventeen guns, the 72nd forcing through the 
breach first, supported by the 13th, the 83rd bring- 
ing up the rear ‘The first bngade was to follow 
on the left attack, both having the town in the 
centre ” 

Suddenly there was a dreadful shock , the wall 
of the city seemed to open and shut, as 1t was rent 
asunder by the explosion, and high in air there 
rose a dark cloud of dust, stones, and great 
wooden splinters, as the gate was blown to atoms 

The pipes struck up, and with one unanimous 
shout of “Scotland for ever!” which had been 
the old Waterloo war-cry of tne Greys and the 
Black Watch, the stormers of the 72nd made a 
rush at the breach 

The enemy only fired a few shots, and fled 
With tremendous cheers, the 72nd, closely followed 
by the supports, mounted the ramparts and scoured 
all the bastions in succession The letter of a 
private (in the Scotsman of the 28th May, 1853) 
says, “that cheer—I think I hear it still ringing in 
my ears, and thrilling in my breast—that cheer of 
‘Scotland for ever!’ sent them flying 1n all direc- 
tions Our dear colonel was the man who led us 
and we supported him well We were firing on the 
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flying in all directions 
were filled with small shot, but the cowardly 
dogs did not stop to give us that parting gift, 
and it was a blessmg If they had stood their 
ground, and served their guns as well as they 
did before we got in among them, they would 
have cleared the nght attack to a man, for their 
position commanded the whole line we had to 
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“Yesterday,” continues the writer above quoted, 
“when General Roberts bestowed his thanks upon 
the brigade, he stated that he had been in field 
fights, he had been in storming parties, but he had 
never seen men go steadier than we went He 
said 1t was more like men upon a parade, or ona 
field-day, than men who were facing death! It is 
a great pleasure to me to think that 1 was one ot 
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runup The capture of the town did not occupy 
more than three-quarters of an hour The mutt 
neers, who consisted of three regiments of infantry, 
fled the first, and left the rebels of the town to 
fight for themselves ” 

They were overtaken by the 8th Hussars, who 
cut down hundreds of them, and retook the 
treasure which they had carned off from the town 
The Highlanders captured one stand of colours 
belonging to the sepoys, and the gsth took two 
stands On the 2nd of May a magazine exploded, 
and two officers and twelve men were killed. 


the storming party, whether I receive anything for 
It Or not, as it gives me satisfaction to think that ] 
have done my duty to my Queen and country 
without flinching And now when it 1s all over 
I am thankful that God has allowed me to live a 
httle longer , for, to tell the truth, I was quite re- 
signed to my fate ” 

But we must now return to Lucknow, prepara- 
tions for the reduction of which had been going 
steadily on, and which was now destined to meet 
its well-deserved punishment 
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CHAPTER XLVII 


FALL OF LUCKNOW, 1858 


* 


ComBINATIONS for the final attack on Lucknow oc- 
cupied the entire month of February 

Sir Colin Campbell, to avoid all unnecessary 
loss of human life, resolved to introduce as much 
strategy as possible into all the movements of his 
army His instructions were ever carefully consi- 
dered, and hence many of his officers had oppor- 
tunities for distinguishing themselves in battle with 
the enemy 

Thus 1n Rohilcund, Colonel M‘Causland, having 
descended from the snowy hills of Almorah, in 
Northern India, with 800 Ghoorkas, 200 cavalry, 
and two guns, met a force of rebels under Khalee 
Khan, posted at the dam on the Paha stream, 
some miles from Huldwam ‘The action that 
ensued was sharp, but the Khan was routed with 
the loss of 300 men and four guns Two officers 
and ten men fell on our side, and thirty-five were 
wounded 

The fortified town of Meangunge, which 1s sur- 
rounded by a double wall, and 1s one of the 
strongest places in Oude, was captured on the 23rd 
of February by General Hope Grant, who there 
put 500 rebels to the sword Sir Hugh Rose was 
advancing on Jhansi, forcing the passes and re- 
ducing all the fortresses on his route General 
Roberts was, as we have related, successful at 
Kotah , while Sir James Outram was bafiling every 
attempt made by the enemy to dislodge him from 
the fort of Jellalabad and the Alumbagh There, 
at least 50,000 well-trained sepoys—trained and 
disciplined by British officers~confronted him, 
but he never experienced the slightest check, and 
kept his communications open with Sir Colin 
Campbell at Cawnpore 

One of the most brilliant achievements of the 
month fell to the lot of Bngadier Franks, a skilful 
and gallant ofhcer 

On the 19th, he contrived to prevent a junction 
between the forces of Bund Hossein and those of 
Mhendee Hossein, by attacking the former at 
Chanda, in the Nagpore territory The walls of this 
place are six miles in circumference, and twenty 
feet high, all built of hewn freestone, and flanked 
by towers 

The enemy, consisting of 8,500 sepoys and 
armed dudmashes or vagabonds, were posted in the 
fort of Chanda, and occupied some villages and 
clurrps of trees in front of the place From these 
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points of vantage they were soon driven, with the 
loss of 300 killed and six pieces of cannon 
Brigadier Franks prepared to encanfp, but his 
troops were once more roused to action by a volley 
of grape and some 18-pound shot crashing through 
their lines 

Mhendee Hossein, ignorant of his compatriot’s 
defeat and flight, had come up with no less than 
10,000 men and eight heavy guns The engage- 
ment that ensued was fiercely contested but ere 
the sun set, Mhendee and his men had to seek 
safety in flight He tried, however, by a detour, to 
get into the rear of Franks, who out-manceuvred 
and baffled him again 

Franks fought a most decisive action on the 
23rd, when 2,500 Europeans, supported by 3,000 
Nepaulese, encountered 25,000 Indian desperadoes, 
of whom 5,o00 were regular Scpoys, with 1,100 
cavalry and 25 guns, and totally defeated them 
A rajyah of high position and 1,800 rebels lay dead 
on the field , 20 of the guns were taken, together 
with the standing camp, the baggage, ammunition, 
and all the material of war 

What seems almost incredible, 1s that Franks 
won this brilhant victory with the loss of only two 
men killed and ¢Avee wounded ! 

‘** No further opposition was offered to the march 
of the victorious general until the morning of the 
4th of March Ata short distance from the road a 
party of 500 rebels had taken possession of a small 
fort, from whence they threatened to harass his 
flank A detachment was accordingly detailed for 
the purpose of dislodging them, but it sustained 
a repulse As the general’s orders were to push 
on without delay, he was compelled to submit to 
this affront, and on the following day joined the 
grand army then encamped before Lucknow” 

Sir Colin Campbell, having completed all his 
arrangements, had marched from Cawnpore on the 
28th of February The force under his orders 
was nearly 30,000 men, and of these nearly 20,000 
were Europeans His artillery consisted of 60 
heavy guns and 40 field-pieces, manned by 3,000 
Europeans and 1,200 natives Huis cavalry com- 
prised 1,500 European and 3,000 native troopers, 
and this imposing strength was exclusive of Franks’ 
contingent, 4,500 strong, and 10,000 fierce little 
Ghoorka warriors, under Jung Sahadoor 

The operations may be said to have really com 
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menced on the 2nd of March, when, about daybreak, 
“Sir Colin marched at dawn with the 2nd division of 
infantry, and a strong force of cavalry and guns, toa 
position eastward of the Alumbagh, thus menacing 
the Dilkusha Next morning his artillery fired a 
few rounds, on which that place was immediately 
abandoned by the rebels, who fell back on the 
Martinitre College 

The Suramer Palace was instantly occupied by 
the Black Watch, while a battery was erected to 
play upon the Secunderabagh On the sth, Franks 
came in with his conquering column, and in the after- 
noon of the same day Jung Bahadoor’s Ghoorkas 
were announced to be at hand—so sure vengeance 
was closing in and around the savage rebels in 
Lucknow Across the Goomtee two floating bridges 
were constructed by means of porter-casks lashed 
to pieces of crossed wood These were covered 
with planking, so 6,o00 men and thirty pieces of 
cannon were passed over, and these, under the 
command of Sir James Outram, took up a position 
on the road that leads to Fyzabad 

Soon afterwards the enemy were observed march 
ing out of the city in great strength to attack this 
column, the position of which cut off all hope of 
their escape if defeated, or compelled them to 
evacuate Lucknow’ A few searching rounds from 
the horse artillery, and one charge made by the 
Queen’s Bays, repulsed them with severe loss In 
that charge, Major Piercy Smith, who led the Bays, 
and who had served in the Afghan campaign with 
the 16th Lancers, was killed by a matchlock-ball 

The operations of the two subsequent days were 
entirely consigned to the artillery, which kept up a 
dreadful fire on the Martinitre College, and breached 
one of its angles This edifice was an institution 
for the education of half-caste children, and was 
founded by Claude Martin, who came out to India 
as a private soldier, and rose to the rank of Major- 
General About dawn on the goth, Sir James 
Outram advanced along the Fyzabad road, and over- 
coming all resistance, by mid-day took possession 
of the Badshahbagh, or king’s great garden, from 
whence his fire enfiladed the whole line of entrench- 
ments formed by the rebels at the canal, and thus 
turned their entire position 

Sir Colin Campbell then ordered the Naval 
Brigade to turn their guns on the buildings inside 
the enclosure, from the windows of which, amid 
clouds of smoke, the enemy’s mflemen maintained 
a pestilent fire, and it was on this occasion that Sir 
Wilham Peel, while encouraging and directing his 
tars, was shot through the thigh 

The rebels fought with utter desperation—as 
men fighting for their hves and without hope of 
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mercy or escape, and remained steady in their 
trenches, notwithstanding a ternb' fire from six 
mortars and ten battery guns and  witzers, so Su 
Colin resolved to resort to the ayonet—but the 
shock of steel they dared not encounter 

“As the stern and unbending line of Highlanders 
and Sikhs came stalking on in gmm silence, the 
sepoys fired a few hurried shots and fled from their 
works A few minutes later the Martiniére was 
won, and with it fell the Secunderabagh, Banks 
House, and the Residency ” 

The Secunderabagh was a high walled enclosure 
about 120 yards square, loopholed on every side 
In vain the great guns of the Naval Bngade had 
thundered against its walls The noise was deafen- 
ing The ardour of the troops could no longer be 
restrained ‘lwo compames of Highlanders had 
reached a platform and rushed forward till stopped 
by the dead wall “Tear off the tiles—in at the 
roof, Highlanders!” cned Sir Colin. They needed 
no second order ‘“In a moment the plumed 
bonnets and tartan kilts vanished through the tiles 
and bamboos, and the Secunderabagh was taken !” 

The roth proved a day of deadly work for the 
infantry, and the artillery still battered and pounded 
away from every available point , while the cavalry, 
under Hope Grant, swept all the adjacent country ° 
but the 11th was the great day of action 

The Sutherland Highlanders stormed the Begum’s 
palace, hurling out the defenders with their aveng- 
ing bayonets, while at the same time their coun- 
tryman, Outram, was seizing the iron bridge over 
the Goomtee, and cutting up the flying enemy in 
vigorous style, and Jung Bahadoor arnving in 
person, was received, among the dreadful hurly- 
burly of the attack and defence, with much cere 
mony, by Sir Colin Campbell The conversation 
of the two generals, says a narrator, did not appear 
to be particularly animated, as Sir Colin’s mind 
was pre-occupied by the details of the attack on 
the Begum-ke-Mahal 

Amid the arrangement of these, a tall figure, 
blackened and begrimed by dust, flushed with 
excitement, and sword in hand, came rushing up 
This was the Adjutant-General, Captain Hope 
Johnstone, who came to announce that it was 
already in possession of our troops These glad 
tidings ended all further ceremony, and Jung Ba- 
hadoor and grim old Colin Campbell shook hands 
with the cordiality of soldiers 

But our advantages were not won without, coun- 
terbalancing loss The gallant Mayor Hodson, who 
captured the barbarian King of Delhi and pistoled 
his sons in the tomb of Hoomayon, was among the 
killed, as was also Captain Moorsom of the sand, 
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the Quartermaster-General, an officer second to 
none in the ,ervice, and to whose memory a 
monument has since been erected 1n the Cathedral 
of Rochester He had been in nine pitched 
battles 

Our sap was now run up close to the walls of the 
Emambara The breach was soon practicable, 
and an assault was made with splendid success on 
the morning of the 13th Flushed with days of 
victory, the troops rushed in like a living tide, 
and soon found themselves within the Kaiserbagh, 
a place which other hands than those of the sepoys 
might have been defended long and desperately , 
but they had now lost heart, and in vast numbers 
were seen streaming out of the city on the op- 
posite side 

With a strong brigade of artillery, and two troops 
of cavalry, Sir Colin dispatched his namesake, 
Brigadier Campbell, in pursuit Sir Hope Grant 
also dashcd with a thousand sabres in the direction 
of Setapore, cutting down the fugitives whenever 
they could be overtaken 

After Sir James Outram, on the 16th, took pos- 
session of the bridges, our troops captured the 
Muchee Bhawn—or what remained of 1t—with but 
shght opposition on the part of the enemy. On the 
same evening Jung’s Ghoorkas stormed the whole 
line of trenches in front of the Alumbagh, from 
whence so much annoyance had been caused to 
the garrison of that isolated post On the roth, 
the Moosabagh, the last stronghold of the rebels, 
fell into our hands, and Lucknow had completely 
fallen 

“The first step,” says an historian of the Mutiny, 
“was to reassure the inhabitants, and to restore 
tranquility Energetic measures were adopted to 
prevent insult and pillage, and pardon and security 


were offered to all non-combatants who were dis- 
posed to return to their homes But some time 
must necessarily elapse before trade can revive, or 
the sense of peace be recovered ” 

Lucknow had fallen as Delhi fell, but the fighting 
was not yet over, and many detached encounters 
took place with wandering bands of mutineers and 
other rebels 

Of these, perhaps the most remarkable 1s that 
which 1s detailed in the following brief newspaper 
paragraph, concerning the Black Watch —“ One 
company of the 42nd had a ternble fight on the 
15thof lastmonth No 6company, under Captain 
Lawson, was attached to a column commanded by 
Colonel Smith, consisting of some irregular horse 
and a native battery of four guns, watching the 
fords of the mver Sardaar, which separates Oude 
from Rohilcund, to prevent the rebels crossing 
when pressed by our chief About 2,000, with two 
guns, under Kirput Sing of Rooyat, crossed on the 
morning of the 15th, and at once attacked Smith’s 
small force Forty-eight men of the 42nd had to 
keep their ground from sunrise to sunset, when two 
more companies arrived from head-quarters, and 
the victory was completed The enemy left 400 
dead bodies, and the two guns, Kirput Sing, his 
son and brother Our heroic company lost five 
killed and eleven wounded—Captain Lawson 
severely in the knee Lord Clyde, when address- 
ing the 79th the other day at Lucknow, said— 
‘Soldiers, 1t was not bravery alone that has carned 
us through, but for it we would not be here, it 
was not bravery alone which made forty-eight 
men of the 42nd withstand 2,000 rebels and two 
guns from sunrise to sunset , no, 1t was discipline, 
strict, good discipline, which made them stand 
together, and have reliance on each other.’” 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


ROOHEA, 1858 


THE 21st of March saw Sir Hugh Rose before the 
walls of Jhansi, upon which place we left him ad- 
vancing, and four days subsequently his batteries 
began to bombard the town, but his siege opera- 
tions were not permitted to proceed without re- 
sistance , for the shattered remains of the Gwalior 
Contingent, augmented by many insurgent bands, 
to the number of 25,000 bayonets and sabres, 


In this, however, they were sorely disappointed 
Without taking heed of the vast numerical supe- 
riority of the enemy, and without discontinuing for 
a moment the cannonade from his batteries, Sir 
Hugh marched out to offer battle, and success 
crowned his audacity He totally defeated the 
rebels, with the loss of 1,500 of their men, all the 
| guns, elephants, and ammunition On the follow- 


advanced from Kalpee, a town on the nght bank of | | ing day, Jhansi fell mto the hands of his column. 
tne Jumna, with eighteen pieces of cannon, 1n the | Its garnson fled in the night » but about 1,600 of 
hope of raising the siege them were destroyed in the subsequent pursuit. 
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The last event—or nearly so—in this unhappy 
strife was the attack on Roohea, the details of 
which we take from the written narrrative of an 
officer who was engaged in the affair, and the des- 
patches of the leader 

On Thursday morning, the 8th of April, 1858, 
the Highland Brigade got under arms, and quitting 
the Dilkusha, after a somewhat harassing march, 
reached its,camping ground, three mules distant 
from the Moosa Bagh On the morning of the 
15th the brigade marched again, with an indefinite 
expectation of meeting the enemy, based on reports 
circulated recently in its camp The advanced 
guard consisted of three companies of the Black 
Watch, with cavalry and guns, under the command 
of Major Wilkinson ‘These preceded the main 
column, which was headed by the 42nd marching 
left in front 

About half-past nine in the morning, when the 
heat was intense, firing was heard, and the fort of 
Roohea could be seen embosomed among beauti- 
ful trees The roth company of the Royal High- 
landers was now sent to the front in skirmishing 
order, preceding the Horse Artillery guns, with 
No 9g company in support When within three 
hundred yards of the fort, two other companies 
of the regiment were sent by Brigadier Walpole 
in front of the guns, “to skirmish without support , 
to advance till they came within sight of the gate 
of the fort, and to open fire ” 

It was supposed by those concerned in this 
movement, that 1t was for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the rebels in the fort from escaping by the gate 
referred to, that Mayor Wilkinson would make an 
attack on the weak side, and that the garrison, 
driven before him, would naturally think of escape 
on the other side Acting on this supposition, 
Captain Ross Grove, of No 8 company, ordered 
his Highlanders to fix their bayonets, and be in 
readiness 

They continued to advance without resistance or 
cover till they came close to the counterscarp of 
the ditch, where there was a bank which afforded 
protection There was now only the breadth of 
this ditch between his company and the mud in- 
trenchments of the enemy, who, in a few minutes, 
disabled an officer, two sergeants, and nine pri- 
vates So critically alarming was the position of 
this company, that a hundred Punjaubees were sent 
to support it 

“These having formed on his left, and finding 
sufficient cover, rushed boldly into the ditch, at- 
tempted ineffectually to get over the parapet, but 
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officer commanding the Punyjaubees, shortly after 
this fruitless, but brillant dash, came to Captain 
Grove, and asked him for Highland volunteers to 
bring off the dead body of Lieutenant Willoughby, 
who had been kulled in this impetuous assault ” 

Four men of the Black Watch and two Pun- 
Jaubees went on this most penlous service ln 
bringing off the body—to save it from mutilation 
—Captain Cope, of the Punjaubees, had his left 
arm broken, and Private Spence, of the 42nd, re- 
ceived his death wound 

Brigadier the Hon Adriin Hope, of the High- 
land Bngade, now came forward to reconnottre, 
having some conviction that the mode of attack 
was mismanaged “ Before he had been a minute 
on the pénlous ground,” wrote an ofhcer, “he 
was shot nght above the left collar-bone, and, 
as he fell, he exclaimed, ‘I am a dead man!’ 
After a few words, he asked for water, which 
having drunk, he became insensible, and expired 
without pain I cannot descnbe to you the gloom 
—thick and palpable—which the sudden and un 
timely death of our amiable and gallant brgadier 
has cast over the minds of us all He was the 
foremost and most promising of all the young 
brigadiers, he was the man in whom the com- 
mander-in chief placed the most implicit confi- 
dence, and whom all trusted and delighted to 
honour ” 

He was the ninth son of the veteran Earl of 
Hopeton, and had seen much service with the 6oth 
Rifles in the Kaffir war 

Half an hour after his fall, the 8th companv 
of the Black Watch retired, clamouring for scaling- 
ladders, and for orders to storm the fort it was 
hexagonal in form, with two redoubts, two sides of 
the hexagon having no fortifications , the bastions 
were circular, the ditch deep and narrow, the es- 
carp and rampart inaccessible 1n many places, save 
by the use of scaling-ladders 

“Everybody asks,” continues the writer before 
quoted, “What did the brigadier intend to do? 
Why did he send men to occupy the position 
which they did, when nothing was to be gained 
by their being there? Why, if he intended to 
take the place, was it not stormed at once, and 
at the point of the bayonet? Or rather—and this 
is the main query—why was it not shelled by the 
mortars, and smashed by the breaching cannon?” 

Full of rage and mortification, our troops fell 
back with a loss of one hundred and twenty of all 
ranks killed and wounded The Black Watch, 
which, with the Punjaubees, had borne the brunt 


finally, were compelled to retire, with loss of two | of the affair, had forty-two casualties, including 
cfficers and forty-six men killed ard wounded The|two gallant young officers mortally wounded. 
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These were Lieutenants Douglas and Bromley, the 
latter of whom had served throughout the war in 
the Crimea. Another officer, Lieutenant Cockburn, 
was severely wounded ‘The 79th and g3rd High- 
landers had each a few wounded. 

Next morning the troops, now fumushed with 
the means of escalading, again advanced to Roo- 
hea, but the fort was found deserted. Its garrison, 
four hundred strong, had abandoned it 1n the stull- 
ness and darkness of the night. 
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sands of them had been encountered by mere 
handfuls of Europeans with retnbutive slaughtet 
Nowhere could they make a proper stand for fair 
fight , and even under cover of walls and trenches 
they shrunk from close quarters, such was the 
pluck, the bravery, and the moral influence of 
the Bnitish soldier. 

The haughty were humbled , the cruel were 
punished, and their outrages atoned: for in their 
own blood 
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FALL OF LUCKNOW 


“tA sad, sad scene it was, the burial of our dead 
on the evening of the following day A short 
distance from the camp, in a cluster of mango 
trees, the graves were dug, and the slain consigned 
to them The Church of England service was 
read by a chaplain of that church, and afterwards 
there was a short service, consisting of the reading 
of a portion of Scnipture—Psalm xc 1, Thess 1v 
13, 18—then a short address, and lastly, prayers” 

After this the troops marched, and the graves 
were left in their loneliness 

The war was over now, and thus, within twelve 
months from the commencement of this most 
ternble revolt, the rebels were crushed even in 
ther strongest strongholds In the field, thou- 


Sir Colin Campbell was raised to the peerage, 
for his eminent services, as Lord Clyde , and it 1s 
said that when the intended honour was announced 
to him, the aged veteran somewhat touchingly 
remarked,—- 

“Tt 1s too late! There 1s nobody alive to 
whom I care to tell the news ” 

He felt that he had outlived all his contempo- 
raries, and that his Peninsular comrades were all 
in their graves 

When the Mutiny was crushed, and the campaign 
ended, the services of Peel’s gallant Naval Brigade 
were not forgotten, and the residents of Calcutta 
«did honour to themselves by honouring them with 
a pubhc reception and grand banquet.” We can 
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conceive, says a writer, the hearty enjoyment of 
‘the blue-jackets as they partook of the delicacies 
which had been prepared for them, and listened to 
the kind and graceful words in which General 
Si James Outram, their fellow-guest, told of their 
services as witnessed by himself at Lucknow 
during the previous winter 

‘‘ Almost the first white faces I saw,” said he, 
“when the» lamented Havelock and I rushed out 
of prison to greet Sir Colin Campbell at the head 
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of our deliverers, were the hearty, jolly, and smiling 
faces of you Shannon men, who were pounding 
away with two big guns at the palace, and I then, 
for the first time in my life, had the opportunity of 
seeing and admiring the coolness of British sailors 
under fire There you were, working in the open 
plain, without cover, or screen, or rampart of any 
kind, your guns within musket-range of the enemy, 
as coolly as if you were practising at the Woolwich 
target. And that it was a hot fire you were ex- 
posed to 1s proved by the fact that three of the 
small staff who accompanied us—Napier, young 
Havelock, and Titwell—bemg knocked over by 
musket-balls in passing to the rear of those guns, 
and when, consequently, further from the enemy 
than yourselves ” 
115 





Such words, spoken by the “ Bayard of India,” 
must have been grateful to the Naval Bngade, 
after all their toils and privations, says the graceful 
writer before quoted When the banquet was over, 
they were dispersed among the different vessels to 
which they belonged 

Peel and his Naval Brigade have ceased to 
exist, but 1f Britain should require such services, 
other Peels and other brigades will appear, to prove 
that our sailors have not deteriorated—“ that they 
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belong to the same race, and inhent the same 
qualities as those who in former times secured for 
Britannia the empire of the waves, and the enjoy- 
ment of the freedom which we prize as our noblest 
birthright ” 

We should not omit to record that the “ young 
Havelock” referred to by the gallant Sir James 
Outram, succeeded to his father’s baronetcy, as 
Sir Henry Havelock of Lucknow, together with 
his annual pension of £1,000 a year, as con- 
ferred upon him in the London Gazette of the 26th 
of November, in the year of Lucknow and Cawn- 
pore. A further pension of £1,000 yearly was con- 
ferred on the veteran’s widow, daughter of the late 
Dr Marshman, of Serampore, one of the foremost 
of the missionary band in India 
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KHOOSH-AB, 1857 
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THE year subsequent to the Mutiny found all that 
remained of the native Indian army—with an ex- 
ception so triflyng as only to be worthy of mention 
—still equipped with a modification of the old 
“ Brown Bess” of the wars of Anne and the four 
Georges, with its short range, and utter want of 
precision , and yet how many glorious battles has 
the old fire-arm won us ! 

While the British army was going through the 
experience of the muzzle-loading Enfield nfle to 
the final adoption of the Snider, the native army 
retained the musket pure and simple The Mutiny 
rendered a precautionary policy, as regards the 
native troops, necessary—the abolition of all native 
artillery, and the retention of the arsenals and all 
strong places in the hands of European troops 

The Europeans with the Sniders can now attack 
an enemy at five hundred yards, producing serious 
effect, and at the same time protect themselves 
from attack , while the sepoys, on the other hand, 
can make no appreciable injury on an enemy until 
he 1s within two hundred yards The above- 
mentioned exception to the general rule are two 
regiments of Beloochees, and another called Jacobs’ 
Rifles, in the Bombay Presidency—the former 
armed with the Enfield, and the latter with the 
double-barreled mnfle invented and adopted by 
General Jacobs 

One of the first-named regiments did good 
service at Delhi and in Oude during the Mutiny, 
the latter in Persia, China,and Abyssinia General 
Jacobs introduced his nfle because he knew that 
his men, 1f armed with the old musket, could not 
compete with the long range matchlock of the 
fierce hill-trbes These three regiments are com- 
posed of men of many nations, being of the class 
known to the Hindoos as Poorbeea, though called 
Beloochees , yet these men, without fear of losing 
caste, accepted the strange firearms, used the 
greased cartridges, and fought gallantly against 
their mutinous comrades in the north-western 
parts of India The 1st Belooch Regiment ac- 
tually made a march of twelve hundred miles in 
the midst of the burning summer of 1857, and 
arnved, in time to take a part in the siege and 
reduction of Delhi, and many other of the arduous 
operations of that eventful time 

The more immediate results of the Mutiny were 
the proclamation of the Queen as Empress of 


India, the incorporation of the forces, and placing 
on the British establishment three regiments of 
European light cavalry as Hussars, and the nine 
European Fusilier battalions of the three Pyesi- 
dencies 

In the same year the enrolment of our Volunteers 
began This great army of civilians, who took for 
their motto the words, “‘ Defence, not Defiance,” 
owed its origin to some floating fears, which had 
very slight foundation, that the Emperor of the 
French might carry out the old scheme of invading 
Britain, as the introduction of steam into the navy 
of France seemed to favour such an attempt A 
remarkable increase of skill in shooting with the 
rifle, as testified annually at Wimbledon and else- 
where, has not been the least important result of 
the Volunteer movement 

To give coherency to the general story of the 
Indian Mutiny, we have omitted all mention of the 
expedition to Persia, which we now propose to 
relate 

So early as 1855 it had become evident to our 
government that the Shah of Persia was bent on a 
quarrel with us , for, in the December of that year, 
Prince Sultan Moorad Meerza set out from I eheran 
at the head of an army to act against Herat in 
North-west Afghanistan The Indian Government 
remonstrated with that of Persia on this proceeding, 
and, meanwhile, many insults were offered to 
British officials at the city of Teheran, and the 
right of asylum accorded to the residence of the 
British mission in that remote place was publicly 
violated 

As all attempts to obtain redress proved futile, 
war was declared, and an expedition sailed from 
India for the Gulf of Persia 

This expedition embarked in the January of 
1857, and reaching its destination by the end of 
that month, landed at Bushire, a town and harbour 
a hundred and twenty mules north-westward of 
Shiraz The coasts of Persia and Arabia, on both 
sides of the entrance to this celebrated gulf, are 
desolate and dreary in aspect Steep cliffs, dest- 
tute of verdure, start abruptly from the water, and 
the barren, rocky isles that stud the coast are the 
abode of sea-birds alone 

Bushire occupies the northern extremity of a 
sandy peninsula, encircled or! all sides but the 
south, by water, and sometimes in storms the high 
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tides completely inundate it. The town 1s tnan- 
* gular in form, and, on the land side, 1s defended by 
a mud wall armed with cannon’ The streets are 
narrow, mean, and dirty In the background nse 
mountains that are generally capped with snow 
Bushire was taken almost without opposition, 
and the 3rd of February saw the troops on their 
march inland They consisted of the 64th Foot, 
the 78th Highlanders, the z2oth and 26th Reg- 
ments of Native Infantry, the 2nd Light Infantry, 
claf in French grey faced with white, the 4th 
Bombay Rifles, clad im green faced with red, 
the 3rd Light Cavalry, some horse artillery and 
field-batteries , altogether making but a small 
force to invade the land of that Cyrus who was 
king of Babylon, Media, and Persia 
A plain, or belt of land about forty miles in 
width, occupies the space between Bushire and the 
mountain-chain which intervenes between it and 
Shiraz The whole of this plain has the climate 
and vegetation of Arabia, the only objects to be 
seen upon it being palm-trees , but in the gardens, 
about three miles from Bushire, the soil begins to 
be arable, and aloes, pomegranates, and orange- 
trees are met with 
On the first and second days of their march, our 
troops encountered some of the most unpleasant 
incidents of a tropical climate First, a tempest of 
wind swept across them, bearing with it a mighty 
cloud of fine dry dust, which penetrated not only 
the ears, eyes, nostrils, and mouths of the soldiers, 
but seemed actually to force its way into the very 
pores of the skin 
When our troops halted, to bivouac in order of 
march, there burst upon them a dreadful thunder- 
storm, the rain and the hail coming down 1n tor- 
rents, drenching to the skin both the officers and 
men, who were shelterless, as they had no such 
cover as tents or trees The piercing wind that 
blew from the snowy mountains rendered their dis- 
comfort all the greater, but nothing could daunt 
the ardour of these troops, especially with such a 
leader as Sir James Outram 
This was on the mght of the 4th of February, 
and when it was known 1n that comfortless bivouac 
that the Persians, in some strength, were halted at 
a spot about nine miles distant 
Our march was resumed on the morning of the 
5th, but prior to moving off, all the loaded arms 
were discharged and reloaded again, to avoid any 
chances of missing fire after the last night’s rain 
The Persian army was seen in front about mid- 
day, in an apparently strongly intrenched position , 
so Sir James Outrara ordered a short halt, to get the 
regiments deployed from column into line, but to 
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the surprise and annoyance of his troops, the enemy's 
formation began to alter, and, ere long, they were 
found to be in full retreat. This they continued at 
such a pace as to prevent thei being overtaken, 
except by a few of our light cavalry, who attacked 
their rear-guard 

Our troops immediately possessed themselves of 
the abandoned camp, in which they found great 
quantities of camp-equipage, grain, and ammuni- 
tion On examination, the intrenched position 
proved to be one which our little army could 
have taken with ease, whereas Brds-Joon, an ad- 
jacent village, had it been ever so slightly fortified, 
might have given us a vast deal of trouble 

Duping the whole of the 6th and 7th of February, 
Outram’s soldiers were engaged in the destruction 
of the enemy’s military stores, and searching for 
buried cannon or treasure During these opera- 
tions, on the might of the 6th, the camp had an 
alerte, and the troops stood to their arms A 
troop of cavalry in sight were alleged to be the 
enemy! A body of ours went skirmishing up to 
them, and fortunately, the moon shone forth im 
time to show that they were a patrol of our own 
Poonah Horse 

“These night alarms,” wrote an officer who was 
present, “especially with soldiers not thoroughly 
trained—are invariably dangerous, the probability 
bemg that frends are mistaken for enemies, and 
shots not unusually exchanged We were once 
witness to a scene which, though ludicrous after- 
wards and to the lookers-on, was certainly un- 
pleasant to the principal performer It happened 
that a soldier in his shirt and trousers had wan- 
dered some distance from our camp during the 
night, when an alarm arose that the enemy were 
upon us_ Men, scarcely awake, rose to their feet, 
nfle in hand, and seeing a white object in the 
distance rushing towards them, opened fire on it 
The more the unfortunate man shouted—for he 
was within the white object, which was his shirt— 
the more rapid was the firing at him, until he came 
sufficiently near to be recognised _ Fortunately, the 
darkness of the night and the hurried way in which 
the men fired, saved him from being hit” 

The march was resumed on the evening of the 
ath of February, but in the direction of Bushire, 
the enemy having been observed retreating amid the 
fastnesses of the mountains far away , all remained 
quiet and still until midmght, and no attack was 
expected, when suddenly the flashing of the mus- 
ketry in the rear announced that the rear-guard 
had been attacked Skirmishers and horsemen, 
galloping, whooping, yelling, and trumpeting, and 
making as much noise as possible, surrounded the 
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whole army, and one Persian bugler, who, oddly 
enough, seemed acquainted with the calls used in 
the British service, repeatedly sounded “ Cease 
firing” close to the ears of the 78th Highlanders, 
whom, however, he quite failed to miisleae by his 
cunning 

Though undoubtedly taken by surprise, our 
troops never lost their steadiness or confidence for 
a moment The wild charges of the Persian 
cavalry they received with a close and searching 
fusillade that emptied the saddles fast 

For the greater portion of the night, the Persians 
kept up a series of desultory attacks, which did us 
no particular harm When day broke, their fire 
slackened, and our troops began to fear that they 
would retire again without giving battle But 
when the dense morning fog drew skyward hke a 
curtain, they were seen in position, with their right 
flank resting on a village called Khoosh-ab 

In their tront lay several dry watercourses, or 
nullahs, and these were lined by the skirmishers 
of their infantry, who were all clad in blue, with 
conical caps of black fur 

Rapid was the cannonade that began on both 
sides, so soon as daylight was fairly in Their 
force seemed only about 8,000 strong, and of 
these 2,000 were cavalry Sir James Outram now 
changed his front, and advanced with such speed 
that the loss was small, considering the heavy fire 
his troops were subjected to 

The cannonade of the Persian guns was soon 
silenced by ours, at a very close range , while our 
cavalry, consisting of some Irregulars and the 3rd 
Bombay, by one brillant charge, swept the Persian 
horse like chaff before them ‘There were only 
two or three battalions of the Persian line which 
stood their ground at all, or retired hke trained 
soldiers 

It 1s worthy of remark that European discipline 
was first introduced into the Persian army by two 
Scottish officers during the early part of this century 
The first Persian regiment of artillery was organised 
by Lieutenant Lindsay, of the Madras army, who 
had every difficulty thrown in his way by the 1gno- 
rance and prejudices of the Mohammedans The 
Shah gave him unlimited power over his recruits 
it was only on the article of shaving off the beards 
that the monarch was inexorable The serdaz, or 
infantry, were drilled by Mayor Christie, of the 
Bombay army, and a Scottish surgeon, named 
Campbell, was head of the medical staff, when the 
army of Prince Abbas Mirza was encamped 1n the 
pasture of Yam, in 1810 

At Khoosh-ab, the 3rd Light Cavalry charged 
through the serdaz, who received them steadily, and 
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in that movement the Victona Cross was won by 
Lieutenant A Moore 

This brave young officer was the first man within 
the square which was charged by his regiment. 
His horse was shot under him, and he was on the 
point of being bayoneted, when a brother ofhcer, 
Lieutenant John Grant Malcolmson, rode to his 
assistance, cut down some of his assailants, and 
with difhculty dragged him out of the enemy's 
square, for cutting their way into which, both 
officers won the Cross “ For Valou ” 

The result of this battle was the utter rout of the 
Persians, who were defeated in all quarters , and in 
their flight were cut up by the artillery and cavalry 
Two brass guns were taken, a handsome standard, 
and many muskets The long range and accuracy 
of the Enfield nfle proved, on this occasion, a 
source of real terror to the Persians One of their 
horsemen making a threatening demonstration at 
800 yards distance, was neatly picked off by a 
single shot fired by an officer of the 2nd European 
Light Infantry 

On the field were counted 700 dead, and a vast 
number of wounded were borne from 1t 

On the colours and appointments of the 78th 
Highlandexg are hence inscribed the words “Per- 
sia” and “Khoosh-ab” The high opimon which 
Havelock formed of this corps—a private of which 
won the Victoria Cross, for saving the hfe of his 
son at Lucknow—led him to rejoice when he found 
that they formed part of the movable column 
with which he was to advance to the relief of 
Cawnpore, and he thus speaks of the Ross-shire 
Highlanders, in one of his confidential reports — 

“There is a fin: spint in the ranks of this 
regiment I am given to understand that it be- 
haved remarkably wel at the battle of Khoosh-ab, 
near Bushire, which took place before I reached 
the army, and dumng the naval action on the 
kuphrates, and its landing here (in Persia), its 
steadiness, zeal, and activity, under my own obser- 
vation, were conspicuous ‘The men have been 
subjected in this service to a good deal of exposure, 
to extremes of climate, and have had heavy work 
to execute with their entrenching tools, in con 
structing redoubts and making roads They have 
been, while I had the opportumty of watching 
them, most cheerful, and never seemed to complain 
of anything but that they had no further chance 
of meeting with the enemy Iam convinced that 
the regiment would be second to none in the 
service if its high military qualities were drawn 
forth Its proud of its colours, its tartan, and its 
former high achievements” + 

Such were the praises of Havelock. 
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Our total loss in and about Khoosh-ab was 
only one officer and eighteen men killed, and four 
officers and sixty men wounded After their 
victory, the troops bivouacked at a little dis- 
tance from the field, but suffered much from 
the heavy rainfalls, which continued for days 
without intermission , till the roads became im- 
passable, and the soil—a mixture of clay and sand 
—became niud, ankle deep Without tents, the 
troops had simply to he amid that mud, and 
although the distance from the field of battle to 
the limes at Bushire was above forty miles, yet, 
under all these disadvantages, the troops passed it 
in thirty hours. 


Shortly after Khoosh-ab, another expedition 
was undertaken by Sir James Outram against the 
Persians, and with complete success, for these 
people, though brave, lack that essential to make 
good soldiers—discipline ‘There are several 
nations of the East,” writes a military chaplain— 
“the Chinaman, Hindoo, and others—who have 
scarcely any fear of death, and who would rather 
cast themselves upon their swords, and thus perish, 
than fall into the hands of an enemy, and yet, 
when these men meet 1n battle our own soidiers, 
they invariably suffer an almost ignominious de- 
feat, in consequence of their want of steadiness 
under fire ” 


CHAPTER L 


THE COMBA1 AT 


DurRinG the progress of the Mutiny in Bengal, 
but little discontent, and much good faith, were 
exhibited by the Bombay army Yet in many 
cantonments the officers—those who were married 
especially—could not conceal an expression of 
anxiety in their faces, and they had much reason 
to feel anxious 9‘ The Onentals can veil the most 
treacherous designs under the deepest secresy, and 
every Officer felt, as it were, that he was carrying 
his life in his own hands At any hour the men, 
outwardly so respectful and obedient, might enter 
the very room where they sat, and shoot them down 
at the mess-table They had done so in other 
cases, and what guarantee had these that their lives 
were more secure?’’ The whole of Bombay might 
be, for the moment, a still volcano, where at any 
time an eruption, hke that which desolated North 
and Central India, might burst forth 

On the evening of the 8th of July, 1857—that 
month so full of fatal events and misery—the 
officers of the South Mahratta Horse, and other 
regiments stationed at Sattarah, were at mess ‘This 
town and cantonment is in the province of Beja- 
pore, a part of the Bombay Presidency, and the 
former consists only of a few houses and huts 
grouped together under a range of scarped hills, 
on the western extremity of which stands a strong 
fort, which was taken by our forces in 1818 The 
inhabitants of Sattarah, which we incorporated with 
the Bombay Presidency in 1848, on the death 
of its rayah without lineal descendants, were at no 
pains to conceal théir disposition to revolt, and 
the officers at mess were conversing on the proba- 
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bilities of their doing so, and being joined by the 
native troops 

“One young officer, whose stalwart form and 
shight accent betokened his northern origin, took a 
more hopeful view of the subject,” we are told 
“ This was Lieutenant William Alexander Kerr, of 
the South Mahratta Horse, an officer who had 
already secured the confidence and respect of the 
wild troopers under his command He expressed 
his conviction that, however treacherous the other 
troops might prove, he could always count upon 
the loyalty of the South Mahratta Horse, and if 
any emergency should occur, 1t would be seen that 
their courage was equal to their loyalty The 
words had scarcely passed his lips when an orderly 
cntzred the room, and delivered a shp of paper to 
the officer in command The door was closed 
carefully, to prevent the servants from hearing, for 
at that trying period every native was suspected of 
beirg a rebel in disguise ” 

It proved to be a telegram from Kolapore, a 
town in the province of Bejapore, about seventy 
miles from Sattarah, reporting that the 27th Regi 
ment of Bombay Infantry had suddenly mutinied, 
and murdered every officer they could lay their 
hands on 

The few who escaped had taken shelter in the 
Residency, where they were protected by the Kola 
pore Inght Infantry, and a troop of the South 
Mahratta Horse, both forces as yet “true to their 
salt” The mutineers had omitted to cut the 
telegraph-wires, either from carelessness, or igno- 
rance of their use The besieged had thus an 
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opportunity of communicating with their country- 
men, from whom they implored assistance It was 
impossible for them to defend the Residency long, 
as they were destitute of food, and if they sur- 
rendered, torture and death were certain to be 
ther fate, surrounded as they were by people 
thirsting for their blood 

The doubtful issue now to the officers who nad 
received this telegram was, whether they could 
trust their men if they marched to Kolipore 
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In that wild country there was no regular road, 
as we understand the word, between the twé 
stations It was the middle of the monsoon 
season , torrents of rain descended, and the district 
was soon flooded, and the smallest streams were 
converted into floods, that foamed through the 
rugged nudlahs In the paths between the nice, 
cotton, and paddy fields, the horses sank to their 
fetlocks, and often to their knees, in sleyppery mud , 
but on went Kerr and his fifty South Mahratta 


FOR’ ON THE PEIHO RIVER 


Lieutenant Kerr was too proud or too confident to 
unsay the boast he had so recently made, and again 
he expressed his perfect trust in the faith and 
valour of his men, his position as adjutant of the 
regiment having given him the best of opportunities 
for becoming acquainted with their personal qualities 
and dispositions ‘Thus, he knew his men, and 
they knew that his firmness was unswerving 

Rising from the mess-table, this resolute young 
Scotsman volunteered at once to lead a party of 
his favourite South Mahratta Horse to the rescue 
All that could be spared him were fifty sabres , 
but, small though that number, he did not hesitate 
to take the command , and in half an hour after, 
he had left Sattarah at their head 


Horse They swam their cattle through three 
large and two small rivers, seven nud/ahs swollen 
with rain, and reached Kolapore within twenty-six 
hours—but not a moment too soon ! 

Elated by temporary success, and flushed by 
murder and rapine, tne mutineers of the 27th 
were 1eady to offer them battle The Kolapore 
Light Infantry they had already encountered and 
defeated with considerable loss, and after the vic- 
tory had posted themselves in a payah, or square 
fort, with circular bastions at the angles, near the 
town This fort was a place of some strength, alu 
Kerr was without guns to batter in the gate 

A neighbouring rajah lent fim a couple—out of 
treachery, perhaps, as they were found to be use- 
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less, and hable to burst if discharged Darkness 
and might were at hand Kerr knew well the 
danger of delay, and that if he waited till morning 
his Mahratta troopers, worn out and discouraged, 
might refuse to follow even him 

On an instant attack depended all his hopes of 
ultymate success. “* His men had already wit- 
nessed his courage, he had headed the party which 
occupied the brushwood outside the payah, he 
had laid the two guns at thirty yards’ range from 
the western bastion, under a heavy fire, he had 
passed through all this unhurt The Orientals, 
fatalists by creed and constitution, have the greatest 
faith in the luck that attends certain leaders, so 
they recognised in Kerr one of the favourites of 
Allah, and were prepared to follow him wherever 
he chose to lead ” 

He ordered his fifty troopers to dismount and 
link their horses ‘He then selected some, and led 
them to the attack On approaching the fort, he 
found the task he had undertaken was one of equal 
danger and difficulty The only entrance to the 
place was by small doors, about six feet high, 
these were very massive, of teak wood, and 
blocked up within with large stones and earth 
Had Kerr possessed a good field-piece, these ob- 


stacles might soon have been removed, but the 


guns lent by the rajah were, as stated, useless 
Among his troopers there was one who entered 
fully into all his schemes, and was prepared to 
share his perils This Mahratta bore the singular 
name of Gumpunt Row Deo Kerr He and his 
leader armed themselves with heavy crowbars, and 
rushing forward under the enemy’s fire, they 


reached one of the small barricaded entrances, 1n | 


which, by the skill wherewith they plied the crow- 
bars, they effected an aperture wide enough to 
admit a man on his hands and knees 

While thus at work their hives seemed to have 
been charmed, for no hostile bullet touched them 
The opening was made, but to enter in the face of 
a mutinous regiment seemed death made doubly 
sure Yet the time was not one for hesitation 
The gallant Kerr, closely followed by his Indian 
namesake, crept through the hole they had made, 
and entered the payah 

As they did so, a platoon of more than twenty 
muskets was fired at them Kerr had the pre- 


sence of mind to retain his stooping position The | 


bullets whistled harmless over his head, and were 
flattened on the wall beyond 
pouring in after him now, and he did not give the 
enemy time to cast about and re-load, but rushed 
on them, sword in hand 
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nearly all killed or wounded, but nothing could 
resist Kerr and his boasted South Mahratta horse‘ 
men The rebels were actually dnven back by 
them, till they were all compelled to take refuge 
i a house which covered the other entrance; 
and as this house was, unluckily for the assailants, 
loopholed, the mutineers were thus enabled to resist 
successfully 

As they continued heavy file-firmg to the front, 
Kerr took the building in flank He then con- 
trived to set it on fire, and actually burned fnem 
out, but many of them perished in the flames ‘The 
other rebels retreated through the entrance alluded 
to, and began to barricade it This place now 
became the central point of attack and aefence, as 
all the mutineers of the 27th now quitted the other 
bastions, and rushed to jom those who had 
achieved the barricade, and, knowing well the 
dog’s death that awaited them if conquered, they 
fought with the courage that 1s born of despair 

It must be borne in mind that the mutineers in 
the payah were not the whole of the 27th Bombay 
Infantry, but simply those who had been concerned 


, mn murdering so many of ther officers 


Kerr's great obyect was to effect an entrance, 
which could only be done by the removal of the 
barncade, a task of extreme peml to whoever 
undertook the task, as he must be exposed to the 
concentrated fire of the enemy Armed with his 
crowbar, the undaunted Kerr, msking all and 
braving all, again rushed to the front, and miracu- 
lously escaping the bullets that whistled about him, 
plied the bar so successfully that, as before, he 
effected another entrance wide enough to admit a 
person stooping, and, as before, he rushed through 
it, followed by the faithful Gumpunt Row 

Another volley greeted them, and both escaped 
it Again they had not time to re-load, ere the 
swords of the Mahrattas were at play among them, 
and they were driven into a corner, where they 
offered a desperate resistance A ball cut the 
chain of Kerr's helmet, another hit the blade of his 
sword with such force that it turned the edge, a 
third musket was discharged so close to Kerr’s 
face, that he was blinded for a moment by the 
powder, yet he ran this adversary through the 
body with such force and fury, that he withdrew 
the blade with difficulty, and, while thus engaged, 
a fourth sepoy deal: him a blow on the head with 
the butt-end of his musket 

A less powerful man than this stalwart Border 
Scot might well have sunk beneath the blow, but 
Kerr only staggered, and almost lost his consctous- 
ness. Perceiving this, another zebel was about to 


They fought with their bayonets till they were , bayonet him, but a bullet from a musket, snatched 
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up by Gumpunt Row, saved him, and stretched 
the rebel low, and Kerr cut down a sixth 

The stormers and defenders were now enveloped 
in such a cloud of smoke—that of the musketry, 
and from the still burning house—that frend could 
scarcely be discerned from foe, but Kerr, though 
wounded, or half stunned, still pressed the ad- 
vantage he had won, by dnving the enemy, by 
sheer dint of ,the sword, before him, knowing well 
that if he fell, his Mahrattas would take to flight, 
and the murderous mutineers of the 27th would go 
unpunished. 

They now took refuge in the inner keep, a 
building once used as a temple, and of consider- 
able strength There, barncading the door, they 
opened fire upon the stormers from an opening 
Kerr's forlorn hope had ongmnally consisted of only 
seventeen men, but now ten of these had fallen, 
killed or wounded, and with the seven survivors 
he was resolved to beard the rebels in their last 
stronghold 

Again he resorted to the crowbar, but this time 
it failed signally to make any impression on the 
tumber-work of the door But seemg some hay 
lying near, he and Gumpunt Row piled it against 
the barner and set it on fire Shrinking aside, to 
escape the musketry of the enemy, Kerr waited 
quietly till the door was consumed, when, at the 
head of his seven swordsmen, he dashed amid the 
smoke and brands, through the crumbling barrier, 
and fell upon the mutineers, not one of whom 
escaped, every man of them being killed or 
taken ! 

This showed what the natives of India may do 
when properly led, and this brilhant little combat 
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at Kolapore was attended with most important 
consequences It checked the rising spirit of 
revolt in the provinces of Bombay, and prevented 
the enaction there of such scenes as we have 
descnbed occurring in Bengal, while, at the same 
time, it revived the confidence of the European 
officers in the corps they commanded 

Of the Mahratta Horse, eight were killed on the 
spot, and four died of their wounds, and not one 
of the rest escaped unhurt 

Loudly did the press of India express the ad- 
muration of the people for Kerr’s gallantry, and 
Colonel Maughan, the commandant of Kolapore, 
brought his name under the notice of the adjutant- 
general at Bombay, in these words — 

“Tjeutenant Wilham A Kerr, of the Southern 
Mahratta Irregular Horse, took a prominent share 
in the attack of the position, and, at the moment 
when the capture was of great public importance, 
he made a dash at the gateway with some dis- 
mounted horsemen, and forced an entrance by 
breaking down the gate This attack was com- 
pletely successful, and the defenders—to the 
number of thirty-four, all armed with muskets and 
bayonets—were either killed, wounded, or captured 
—a result which may with perfect justice be at- 
tributed to Lieutenant Kerr’s dashing and devoted 
bravery 

“TY would therefore beg to be permitted to re- 
commend Lieutenant Kerr for the highly honour- 
able distinction of the Victona Cross ” 

So he won that honour so dear to the heart of a 
soldier, by the storming of the Payah of Kolapore, 
and the final repression of the mutiny of a regl- 
ment of Bombay Infantry 


CHAPTER LI 


THE NORTH CHINA CAMPAIGN, 1860. 


A THIRD war with China occurred in the year 
1860—a war in a land most remarkable for its 
quaint details, its remoteness from all European 
sympathies, so strangely exclusive, and known 
to us only and vaguely as the Celestial Empire, 
with the wonderful wall that girds it, as the land 
of tea and opium—of ‘ Aladdin and the Wonder- 
ful Lamp ” 

When a Bnitish envoy was entering the Petho, 
intending, or expecting, to obtain the final ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Tientsin, a fire was opened 
upon his squadron In reprisal, we stormed the 


~ 


Takoo (or Taku) Forts , and, in conjunction with 
the French, marched upon Pekin Having cap- 
tured the famous Summer Palace of the emperor, 
we were preparing to bombard the city, when it 
surrendered in the October of the year Ths 
‘cession of Kooloom, a district at the mouth of the 
Canton River, was one of the advantages we won 
| n this war, of which we now propose to tell the 


' history 
. Siw James Hope Grant, of Indian fame, was 


| ordered to take command of the troops, and Hong 
Kon, was named.as the rendezvous. Then ships 
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were chartered by scores, and troops arnved in 
such numbers, that every second man in the streets 
was a soldier 

A corps of Cantonese coolies, for the transport 
of military stores, was embodied under the orders 
of Major Temple These men were to be clothed, 
and to receive each #1 17s 6d per month, yet 
he could only obtain the veriest scum of the 
population, known thieves and assassins, to recruit 
his ranks, as a rumour had been spread by the 
Chinese that, in all the fighting to come, they 
would be put in front, while the British took 
shelter behind them! 

To the eye of a European their attire was 
grotesque They wore Chinese jackets and nether 
garments, but their feet were shoeless On their 
jackets, before and behind, were inscribed, within 
black circles, the number of the individual, and 
that of his company Conical bamboo hats, 
mscribed C CC, signifying Canton Coolie Corps, 
surmounted their pig-tailed heads The officers 
commanding this pecuhar corps were mostly taken 
from the marines, but the line also supplied a 
few pro tem Those coolies who could speak a 
little Enghsh, were appointed, says Swinhoe, 1n his 
“North China Campaign,” sergeants and corporals 
over the rest , and that after the departure of the 
Coolie Corps with the expedition, robbery became 
a thing almost unknown in the island of Hong 
Kong 

As a body of French troops were to co-operate 
with ours, orders came for them conjointly to 
take possession of the island of Chusan, which 1s 
twenty-three miles long, and about eight broad 
Its undulating hills are fertile, well cultivated, and 
the climate so fine, that a traveller has termed it 
the Montpellier of China On the 21st of Apnl 
this order was carried into effect ‘The men-of- 
war and transports, having moved into the harbour 
on the noon of that day, General Grant and the 
two adnurals, accompamied by a guard of Royal 
Marines, cntered the city of Vinghai, and, un- 
opposed, reached the residence of the Chinese 
military governor The mandarins, finding op- 
position futile, came to a conference on board 
General Grant’s ship, the Granada, where it was 
agreed that the city of Tinghai was to be held in 
the same manner as Canton, that the European 
troops were to take military possession, and assist 
the civil mandanns in controlling the city 

For this purpose the g9th Lanarkshire Regiment 
the nght wing of the Royal Marines, one company 
of the Royal Engineers, and Major Rotton’s Battery 
of Artillery were landed under the command of 
Brigadier Marmaduke Reeves, of the ggth, but 


only three companies were, according to Swinnne, 
eventually left to occupy the place 

Sir Hope Grant and his staff then sailed to the 
sacred island of Pootoo, the favoured place of the 
Buddhist priests, to convert their famous temple 
into a mulitary hospital, but the idea was relin- 
quished As a multitude of baggage animals 
became necessary, Canton, Amoy, and Manilla 
were ransacked for ponies, and, as the Chinese are 
alike cunning and avaricious, the prices demanded 
and paid for worthless animals were fabulous‘ 

After lingering for some time in Talien Bay, on 
the 24th of July the whole expedition put to sea, 
and proceeded slowly for the Gulf of Pecheh, 
which Major Fishcr, of the Royal Engineers, had 
quietly surveyed in the preceding year, and by 
the afternoon of the 27th, our fleet could perceive 
that of France advancing to the same point of 
rendezvous 

The following were the corps employed on this 
expedition — 

Cavalry Brigade — 1st, or King’s Dragoon 
Guards , Probyn’s Sikh Cavalry, Fane’s Cavalry, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Milward’s Battery 

rst Devrsion of Infantvyy —1st Brigade 1st 
Royal Scots Regiment, H M 31st Foot, and the 
Loodianah Infantry 2nd Brigade HM _ and 
Regiment, or Queen’s, HM 6oth Rifles, 15th 
Punjaub Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Barry’s 
Battery, RA, and Captain Desborough’s, with a 
company and a half of the Royal Engineers 

2nd Dirtston —3rd Bnyade HM 3rd Regt- 
ment, or Buffs, HM 44tn Foot, and the 8th 
Punjaub Infantry 4th Bngade HM 67th and 
ggth Regiments, 19th Punjaub Infantry, Captains 
Mowbray and Gavin’s Battenes, RA, and Major 
Graham’s Company of the Royal Engineers 

Reserve.—Guns of Position, the Madras Sappers, 
the Mountain Guns, and Rotton’s Battery 

On the 30th the vessels drew within five miles of 
the coast, which was flat, so that only a few green 
mounds seemed to dot the dim distance , but these 
dots the troops were assured to be the boasted Takoo 
Forts The following morning was cloudy, and a 
drizzling rain was falling , the expected attack on 
the forts was therefore postponed, and among the 
many rumours afloat was one to the effect that the 
Emperor of China had sent his compliments to 
General Grant, informing him, “that a picket of 
40,000 Tartars was lying in wait at the Pehtang 
koits, with a force of 200,000 men between that 
and Tientsin, he therefore recommended the 
general to go away, if he valued the lives of himself 
and people The generals were rather startled by 
the intelligence, and this made them hesitate.” 
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In a boat with an Amencan flag flying, Mayor 
Fisher entered the Petho River, and closely recon- 
noitred the forts, which he reported to be in the 
same condition as that in which he had found them 
last year 

General Grant’s orders for the disembarkation 
directed that every man should land with cooked 
provisions for three days, sixty rounds of ammuni- 
tion, great-coat, water-bottle full, and his haversack 
The troops were to wear cloth trousers, their 
summer tunics, worsted socks, and wicker helmets , 
those in the gun boats to have their great-coats 
folded and canteen attached thereto , those in the 
troop-boats to have their coats also folded and 
with the canteens attached, but they were not to be 
worn on their backs 

He directed that there should be no rushing 
from the boats, so as to avoid endangering the 
wetting of the firelocks and ammunition Neither 
tents nor any of the baggage were to be landed 
with the 2nd Brigade of Infantry, the first column 
which was destined for the shore on the 1st of 
August 

On that morning torrents of rain poured upon 
the sea, which was calm and still, for the puffs of 
wind were light Among the first ashore, after the 
landing of the 2nd Brigade, were Sir Hope Grant, 
General Michell, and the French commander, with 
their several staffs , the rorst and ro2znd Regiments 
of the Imperial army, a few chasseurs mounted on 
poor-looking Japanese ponies, and the nfled cannon 
The signal for a general disembarkation of all on 
board the squadron, which consisted of sixty-six 
sail, was then given, and about noon the gun-boats 
shot off shoreward, with their armed freight, each 
towing six great launches crammed with troops, 
Admiral Jones bringing up the rear The French 
troops in gun-boats and Chinese junks were land- 
ing at the same time 

“The Takoo Forts,” says the Zzmes correspondent, 
“lay within three miles of us, on the port quarter, 
looking sullen and threatening, but giving no other 
signs of life than a Tartar flag, which waved from 
the largest battery In our rear were the combined 
fleets of Britain and France, while far ahead, the 
blue flag of Admiral Hope streamed from the 
Coromandéd as she led up to Pehtang Soon after 
two o'clock in the afternoon, the gun-boats anchored 
about two thousand yards from the forts All the 
embrasures were masked and no troops were any- 
where visible These forts are about three miles 
from the mouth of the nver, the passage of which 
they command, the town standing immediately in 
their rear a 

“On the causeway, running towards Takoo, a 
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picket of Tartar cavalry was visible, but no com- 
munication whatever was made from their com- 
mander Some of the mhabitants were also seen 
hurrying along the causeway from the town, includ- 
ing two men of rank 1n sedan-chairs, protected by a 
mounted escort At three pm, the generals de- 
termined on landing 400 men, half Bntish and half 
French, and on making a reconnaissance towards 
this road The 2nd Queens supplied the Bntish 
portion of this party, and the boats at once pulled 
off to the mud-bank They were very soon aground, 
and the men jumped out and were up to their 
middles in mud and water On reaching the 
shore, a flat of soft, sticky, shppery mud extended 
on every gide ‘Through this we waded, sinking 
anklc-deep at each step For fully three-quarters 
of a mile did we flounder and struggle before reach- 
ing a hard patch of similar mud, evidently covered 
by the sea dung high tides 

‘Nearly every man was disembarrassed of his 
lower integuments, and one gallant brigadier led 
on his men in no other garment than his shirt. 
Immediately after the reconnoitring party had 
effected a landing, the Tartars retreated along the 
causeway, and then the order was given to dis- 
embark the rest of the forces at once This was 
effected without accident, by five o’clock, not a 
single shot having been fired by the enemy ” 

‘The aspect of the country around the advancing 
troops was most hopelessly sad and dreary—black 
mud and pools of brackish water everywhere met 
the eye The water in these pools was quite un- 
drinkable , not a well was to be found, and the 
district was dotted by sand-hills, only useful for 
skirmishing mflemen 

It was arranged by the generals of the allied 
forces that our troops should take post on the 
right, the side nearest the town, while the French 
were to occupy a position on our left flank , but, 
immediately on landing, a French colonel, whose 
zeal exceeded his courtesy, rushed forward at the 
head of the chasseurs, and took possession of the 
causeway close to the gate—the very ground allotted 
to our forces 

Sir Hope Grant at once halted, and reported the 
circumstance to General Montauban, the French 
commander, who recognised this breach of etiquette, 
and promptly dispatched the chief of his staff to 
recall the chasseurs, who were marched along the 
causeway to their proper place 

Our troops then resumed their advance, the 
6oth Rifles on the mght, 15th Punjaubees in the 
centre, and the Queens on the left They were on 
an island, cut off from the causeway by a deep 
ditch forty feet wide. In plunged the brigade, and 
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sank as deep as their waist-belts in the most vile and | enormous marsh, with one causeway running across, 
odious of slush , but boldly they struggled onwards, | and a resolute enemy could have held the place 
dragging and assisting each other till all reached against any odds Sir Hope Grant was strongly 
the road | pressed to occupy the town at once, but he steadily 

The sun, looming large through the clouds, was and most properly refused Evening was closing 
sinking, when from the causeway, which rose some into night Fic was perfectly ignorant of the force 
six feet or so above the marsh, our people surveyed in the forts, and it would have been most im- 
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the position To the nght was the town, at the | prudent to engage his army after mghtfall in the 
wooden gate of which the causeway terminated , , narrow streets of a Chinese town , while dunng the 
but before that gate lay a species of moat, as the | dark it would have been utterly impossible to pre- 
path had been cut for a breadth of thirty feet, and | serve discipline, and save the inhabitants from the 
over that cut was thrown a bridge, which was | horrors of a sack So it was arranged that the gun- 
instantly occupied by 100 Rifles and 100 French | boats should attack next morning, and the whole 
This movement was effected without a shot being | army lay down in the mud on the causeway and 
fired, very much to the astonishment of all engaged | waited the approach of day ” 
in it A rumour that the forts had been deserted 
“The ground in front was precisely similar to | having reached Captain Wilhams, the Deputy- 
that in our rear,” says the Zzmes letter—‘‘ mud and | Assistant Quartermaster-General, he, with some nifle- 
brackish pools It was the position of Arcola, an! men, approached the place and entered Therem 
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he found four men sleeping on mats, evidently 
“mere watchmen, and not soldiers, and the guns 
mounted in the embrasures proved to be chiefly 
wooden dummies bound with hides 

While our perplexed soldiers were laughing at a 
fort so strange, some villagers warned them that 
the works were undermined In the night some 
Tartars who approached were repulsed by a volley 
of bullets, and at daybreak the generals set the 
sappers to work to dig out the mines, which were 
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On the 4th of August, General Napier, with his 
staff and troops, sailed from the main army for the 
mouth of the Pehtang River The tide was about 
half-ebb as our vessels swept over the shallow bar 
without touching the bottom 

For more than three miles in front of the forts 
there extended only mud and shmy ooze, amid 
which gulls and curlews fed and skimmed about 
The village of Pehtang rested chiefly on the south 
bank in rear of the fort It had but one native 
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found to be four in number At intervals of 
six or seven feet, the earth had been carefully 
moved round a circle of thirty feet, eight-inch 
shells, filled with powder and slugs, were placed in 
tin cases, which were connected by fuses with 
traps, into which flint-and-steel locks set, with 
strong cords attached to the triggers 

The whole were covered with matting and a 
thin layer of earth, carefully smoothed to resemble 
the rest of the soil On these pitfalls the weight 
of a man would at once throw him upon the 
traps, when the explosion would have been most 
serious 

After this discovery, the generals ordered the 
troops to be quartered in the town 
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landing-place, which was abandoned to the French, 
while our engineers and sailors proceeded to erect 
four wooden jetties, under the orders of Captain 
Borlase, of HMS earl 

General Napier and his staff took up their 
quarters in a joss-house or temple, to which they 
had to make their way through filthy lanes ankle- 
deep in mud _— General Michell had another; 
while Sir Hope Grant and the general staff occu- 
pied the fort 

Pehtang, the houses of which were strongly 
built with walls of mud and chopped straw resting 
on layers of reeds, with roofs of rushes, was now 1n 
the jomt possession of the allied force The 
French held that portion which lay nearest the 
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fort on the left of the main street , but we occupied 
all the rest of the village. So far as the eye could 
reach, the country around was but one vast plain 
of mud unreheved by a tree or blade of grass 
The sub-road out of Pehtang was that causeway 
towards Peiho, on which our troops passed the 
first mght Sir Hope Grant had issued strict 
orders against plundering , so several unfortunate 
men were severely flogged for picking up trifles 
Two of the Rifles were so, especially, for taking a 
pig, while the French—as might be expected in 
an enemy’s country—were busy a whole day in 
driving in swine for their messes 

In a northerly direction beyond Pehtang, across 
the ditch, there was a partially dry plot of ground, 
on which a few houses stood, separated from the 
soft mud beyond by another ditch At the further 
end of this mud, the half-starved natives were 
wont to muster and piteously beg for food When 
It was given them, they presented the soldiers with 
apples and peaches in return for their kindness 
The natives were sometimes permitted to enter the 
village to search the houses for food, till one day 
Captain Gavin, of the Royal Artillery, discovered a 
crock of powder, with a hghted match left smoul- 
dering in it On this, the troops were warned, 1n 
general orders, to be on their guard against acts 
of treachery 

The French next fancied that the water was 
poisoned, as one of their men had died foam- 
Ing at the mouth, so the few Chinese whom 
they gleaned up about the village were placed 
within an enclosure, and one was on the point of 
being hanged 

The 15th Punjaubees occupied a pawnbroker’s 
establishment, out of which, we are told, “they 
made good pickings” ‘The floor of the fort,” 
wrote one who was present, “is entirely under 
water On the right are encamped Probyn’s Sikh 
troopers, with their fine Arab horses picketed in 
rows, hoof-deep in slush, notwithstanding that 
straw 1s spread under each, the gay pendant- 
topped spear belonging to each standing fixed in 
the ground by the side of his horse The men 
themselves are arranged in various groups, talking 
or carrying on their different avocations Indian 
water-carriers and grooms are running to and fro, 
interspersed with here and there a British soldier 
or a Frenchman in the uniform of his regiment, 
making a most curious and motley spectacle On 
the left are the tents of the headquarters and staff, 
and from the left cavalier the Union Jack floats 
proudly over those of the commander-in-chief, while 
the nght cavaher carnes the tnicolour ” 

Various were the rumours that now reached Sir 
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Hope Grant of the strength of the forces mustering, 
under the Chinese leader, San-Kohnsn ‘They 
were stated at 20,000, made up of recruits from 
various provinces, in addition to 40,000 Man- 
tchoorian bannermen and retainers of the forty- 
eight Tartar princes 

In the Coromandel, Sir Hope Grant took a trip up 
the nver to discover if there was any other way 
by which the Peiho Forts could be reached, but 
nothing save mud—always mud—met his eyes on 
all sides, so on the 3rd he returned to make a 
reconnaissance along the causeway 

At four in the afternoon, the French, who were 
to take the lead, advanced a force thousand strong, 
under General Collimeau, supported by two nifled 
three-pounder mountain-guns, with a party of 
the Engineers, and followed by a thousand men 
drawn from the 2nd, the 6oth, and 15th Punjaub 
Infantry, under Brigadier Sutton For three miles 
this force marched along the causeway, seeing 
nothing but mud and brackish water on both sides 
of it, till a roadside joss-house, with a tiled roof, 
was reached, and found to be the enemy’s extreme 
outpost in the direction of the Allies 

Half a mule further along this apparently in- 
terminable causeway was a bndge, over which the 
Tartar videttes galloped, and joined their main 
body, about 300 in number, occupying some 
houses a little way further on 

The moment the French had passed the bridge, 
the Tartars opened a fire with their heavy jingalls 
and matchlocks, on which Collineau ordered his 
men to deploy, whereupon they advanced at a 
quick pace through the ditch, and forming up on 
either side, pressed on under cover of some conical 
grave-mounds which stud all that part of the 
country 

The Tartar picket—if such it was—retired in 
rear of the houses, and then a body of their cavalry, 
about 2,000 strong, came im sight, and extending 
to the nght and left, seemed to menace both flanks 
of the advancing column General Collineau 
ordered two guns to the front, and opened a fire 
on the houses This made the Tartars retire, so 
again the forward movement was resumed 

The French now formed hne on the nght of the 
road, and the British on the left of it, the path 
there being tolerably hard, though the soil through 
which it lay was muddy, and studded with tufts of 
the green salt plant and pools of water A large 
intrenched camp was now visible, extending across 
the route, defended by a crenellated wall Briga- 
dier Sutton, finding his left flank menaced by 
the Tartar horse, changed his front in their direc- 
tion, while the detachment of the 2nd Regiment 
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dashed forward in extended order as skirmishers, 
*till their advance was halted by a pool of water, 
and, ere they were recalled, compelled them to 
retire 

The Tartars, meanwhile, were not idle , they had 
been keeping up a hot fire, but from the distance 
their bullets had to go, they were quite spent and 
harmless The bngade again advanced to within 
1,200 yards of the enemy and halted, while the 
skirmishers were again thrown forward, but only 
to “be withdrawn, as the fire of the Tartars was 
coming heavy 

The officers commanding now ordered their 
men to he down and rest, while they sent back to 
Pehtang for further orders, whether they were to 
advance or retire Promptly Sir Hope Grant and 
General Montauban responded by coming 1n per- 
son to see how matters stood, and as they had no 
cavalry, they resolved to fall back 

As the troops were retiring, two guns of Captain 
Desborough’s battery came splashing up through 
the mud and mire’ Each gun was drawn by six 
horses in splendid condition The enemy must 
have fired at a very high elevation, as the only 
men who were injured—three on our side, and 
seven of the French—were simply wounded by the 
weight of the metal bullets falling downward 
through the aur 

The Tartars did not follow our retrograde move- 
ment, which they took to be a signal victory on their 
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part, and of which they sent the most glowing ao- 
counts to che Emperor at Pekin After this they 
became both bold and defiant, frequently advancing 
within a few hundred yards of our sentinels to 
brandish their swords and make absurd gesticula- 
tions , “so that, independent of the good results 
arising from a reconnaissance, so far as an ac- 
quaintance with the country was concerned, it had 
its beneficial results in making the enemy more 
fearless of our strength, and thus an easier prey to 
our Armstrong guns ” 

That water might be procured under a flag of 
truce, Admiral Hope sent Mr Morrison, his in- 
terpreter, to the camp with some white flags of 
truce, inscribed with Chinese characters, stating 
that 1t was our custom to respect such flags, and 
that we expected them to do the same Hong-fuh, 
governor of the province, thinking that, from this 
show of friendliness, we had been alarmed by the 
valour of his Tartars on the day of the reconnais- 
sance, at once sent letters to the plenipotentiaries . 
but the Earl of Elgin and Baron Gros “ declined 
to treat until our injured honour had been re- 
deemed, and the allied colours floated proudly on 
the heights of T'akoo ” 

It was in orders now, that on the rath of 
August, the troops should leave Pehtang, as our 
tst Dragoon Guards, and the smart troopers of 
Fane and Probyn, were impatient to try the mettle 
of the Tartar cavalry 
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On that August morning, long before daylight, and 
before the drums of the line, the bugles of the 
Rifles, and the trumpets of the cavalry, summoned 
to their muster-places those 10,000 Britons and 
5,000 Frenchmen who were destined to effect the 
perfect humiuhation of the Celestial Empire, a loud 
hum of voices pervaded the muddy town, or village, 
of Pehtang 

The First British Division and the French were 
to move along the causeway and attack the in- 
trenched camp, while, to the 2nd Dhivision, 
under Sir Robert Napier, were accorded the duties 
of diverging some hundred yards to the night, in 
concert with the three corps of cavalry, and, after 
marching across tlre slimy desert, to endeavour to 
cut off the wild Tartars from attempting a retreat 


along the Tientsin road, and thus compel them to 
seek a refuge in the Takoo Forts 

The Lanarkshire Regiment, or rather a portion 
thereof, which had arrived from Talien-wou since 
the landing of the expedition, was left to keep 
possession of Pehtang, and protect all government 
stores , while one officer and forty men from every 
other corps were left behind to protect its baggage 

The march was a fearful one across that sea of 
mud, many dropped out of the ranks, and lay, 
sick of life and heedless of death, by the sides of 
the gloomy grave-mounds , and many more—the 
Punjaubees especially—finding their boot? an 1m- 
pediment to their progress, threw them away, and, 
rolling up their nether garments, pushed on, bare- 
legged, through the mire 
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After daybreak, the appearance of extreme 
fatigue among the troops became alike marked and 
distressing Deep sank the cannon-wheels amid 
the odious ooze—so deep that fears began to be 
entertained of their ever being got on, but our 
brave gunners exerted themselves with«such zest 
and zeal—when did Bntish pluck ever fail '—that, 
in spite of everything, they kept their guns in their 
place upon the hne of march 

Another painful sight was to see the beautiful 
horses of the cavalry toiling knee-deep with their 
heavily-accoutred mders The dreadful morass 
appeared to be endless, but after traversing four 
mules wearily, and amid execrations on China and 
the Chinese, harder ground was attained, and our 
troops hailed with grim joy a long, extended line 
of Tartar cavalry drawn up to oppose their further 
advance 

Fagged as they’ were, the aspect of this array 
made every man among those 15,000 Europeans 
recover his alacrity The head of the column had 
left Pehtang at four in the morning, and though a 
couple of very hard days’ work had been spent on 
repairing the road and causeway, the deep and 
tenacious mud rendered them so difficult to march 
on, that it was not until half-past seven, am, that 
the last files were clear of the Pehtang gate 

It cost the troops two hours of very severe toil 
to perform the first couple of miles, and then the 
bugles sounded a halt to enable the straggling men 
to overtake the front, for General Grant was aware 
that he was hable to be assailed from the north as 
well as from the foe in front, “and, observing the 
approach of the allied columns to the direct attack 
of the entrenchment upon the causeway , and per- 
ceiving the enemy in great force both 1n that 
entrenchment and in front of the village of Sinho, 
he marched his troops directly towards them, taking 
their position in flank, and threatening their line of 
retreat ” 

Three Armstrong guns, the half of Captain 
Milward’s Battery of the Royal Artillery, were sent 
forward, with three companies of the Buffs, one 
covering each flank, and one the rear The rest 
of the infantry were disposed in _ contiguous 
columns, with three other Armstrongs, and Rotton’s 
Rocket Battery, consisting of fifty men, to protect 
their left flank. Stirling’s Battery was posted on 
the mght, while a troop of cavalry occupied the 
rear, with orders to watch their opportunity 

Under protection of the left wing of the 67th 
Regiment, the Coolie Corps came with the reserve 
ammunition and the stretchers for the wounded 

The Tartar cavalry seemed in great strength, 
“and us they stood in an unbroken hnne before us, 


some two thousand yards distant, were magnified 
by the mirage into giant warriors on giant steeds” « 

The Armstrong guns in front were ordered to 
close up and open fire at 1,500 yards, yet the 
Tartar line remained for some minutes without 
flinching, closing up and inwards instantly, as the 
gaps were made by the ternble shells from these 
newly-invented cannon, the range of which must 
have perplexed the Chinese troops, who kept firing 
their wretched jingalls without the slightest effect. 

A general movement at last took place, ‘one 
body swerved to the nght and another to the left, 
as if with the intention of taking us in flank Our 
cavalry on the nght were all impatience to have a 
trial of strength with those approaching them , but 
they were disappointed, as the Tartars retired in 
disorder under the sharp fire of Stirling’s Battery. 
Those which moved to the left ‘approached the 
Buffs on the left front,” Sir Robert Napier states 
in his despatch, “apparently regardless of the fire 
of two of Mulward’s guns, of the mifles of the 
advanced guard, and of Rotton’s rockets, and bore 
unflinchingly for some time such a fire as would 
have tried any troops in the world” Suddenly a 
party of them changed their front and charged our 
4th Bngade 

The interpreter of the head-quarters staff, says, 
“ At this crisis, I was dismounted from my pony, 
and, in company with the principal medical officer 
of our division, perched on the top of a mound, 
watching proceedings, when we observed the 
enemy's cavalry charging 1n our direction Great 
consternation took place among the Coolie Corps 
The coolies were all hastily huddled together in 
rear of the 67th and the Marines These were 
at once thrown into squares by Brigadier Reeves 
The doctor, who was rather a corpulent man, 
sprang like a lark from the mound, let free the 
bridle of his pony, and rushed frantically into the 
square formed by the Marines, shouting to me to 
follow him if I would save my hfe Quite verdant 
in the usages of war, and seeing an old campaigner 
so alarmed, I naturally shared the contagion, but 
being loth to part so easily with my steed, I dragged 
him by the bridle and sought to introduce myself 
and beast into the square The untamed Talien- 
wou animal, however, objected to be forced 
against his will into a dense mass of armed men; 
and the more I hauled, the more he struggled By 
this time the enemy were fast approaching, and 
orders were given to fire The craching of the 
nfles drove my animal nearly distracted, and he 
began to throw his heels about nght and left to the 
complete disorder of our side of the square , while 
some of the Marines gave him a few friendly digs 
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with their bayonets, I let loose the bridle and off 

ehe scampered, neighing in great glee, accompanied 
by the doctor’s pony in the direction of the enemy, 
who no doubt carned them as trophies to Tientsin 
The shots of the Tartars pitted about the ground, 
and some whizzed over our heads, but no one was 
hurt , whereas the firing on our side drew them up 
sharp before they came too near to be disagree- 
able to us , The 1st Division and the French had 
now commenced storming the intrenched camp 
on*our left, as the sound of heavy guns reached 
our ears from that quarter, and swarms of Tartar 
cavalry were observed rushing about ahead in all 
directions ” 

The 1st Division had left Pehtang at half-past 
ten that morning, under the command of Sir John 
Michell, C B —lately chief of the staff to the Turkish 
Contingent in the Crimea—and marched in a direct 
line along the causeway towards the intrenched 
campat Sinho_ The advance was led by Bngadier 
Stanley, with the rst Infantry Bngade under his 
command, and in addition thereto, a company of 
the Royal Engineers, an Armstrong battery, a 
thousand French infantry and a French battery 

The 2nd Brigade followed with a rocket battery 
and two more of the 9-pounders, succeeded by the 
main body of the French On reaching the enemy’s 
first picket-house, the skirmishers of the 1st Royal 
Scots were thrown out to the left, and those of the 
31st to the nght, and soon after, Colonel Barry’s 
battery of Armstrong guns, and Captain Martin’s 
battery of 9 pounders—the whole under Captain 
Desborough—opened fire on the enemy’s works, 
at a range of 800 yards, together with a French 
battery on the left, and French and Bnitish rocket 
battery 

The Tartars now began to find that the tug of 
war had come 1n earnest 

In twenty-five minutes after the cannonade com- 
menced, the enemy’s cavalry were seen in motion 
to the left from theirintrenchments Our guns then 
closed up to within five hundred yards and played 
on the enemy’s position and some other cavalry 
who were moving tothenght. These were quickly 
dispersed The “advance” rang cheerily out from 
trumpet and bugle, and the position was found to 
be abandoned 

Stirling’s half-battery being unable, in such heavy 
ground, to follow the movements of the cavalry 
brigade to which it was attached, had been left 
with an escort of thirty of Fane’s Horse, under 
Lieutenant MacGregor A troop of more than a 


of the shock, but his hittle ‘band of Sikhs actually 
routed the Tartars, who were compelled to retire. 
leaving him severely wounded in the cheek and 
shoulder, and with his face quite blackened by the 
charge of a clumsy matchlock close to it 

During the scuffle round the guns our cavalry 
were not idle, but ther horses were too tired to 
overtake the active Tartar pomies Skirmishes 
occurred, however, always ending with severe loss 
to the enemy The rst Division and the French 
were now 1n complete possession of the intrenched 
camp that commanded the road from Pehtang to 
Sinho, and the skirmishers were taking a few fare- 
well shots at the Tartars, who were streaming in 
full flight towards the Takoo Forts The end 
Division now pushed into the enclosed plain in 
front of Sinho, where many a prostrated Tartar lay 
with lacerated body or limbs, and in the agonies of 
death 

“One veritable Mongolian was lying in our way 
with his leg broken 1n two places, evidently by the 
same shell,” says Swinhoe ‘An angular piece of 
metal—of which each shell contains forty-two—had 
snapped his thigh 1n twain, another had mangled 
the same leg below the knee, and a third had struck 
the sole of his shoe He was at once placed in a 
dhoolie, and supphed with brandy-and-water 
The poor fellow was 1n great pain, and rolled about 
from side to side He wore a blue button, the 
sign of the fifth rank, and appeared very reluctant 
to speak or have anything to do with us As he 
lay there in the midst of his agomies, a guide we 
had picked up at Pehtang went up to him with a 
jeer, and asked him if he did not think the Tartars 
would be now convinced that our field-guns were 
very formidable In the course of an hour some 
good-natured doctor amputated the limb for him, 
but the operation soon resulted in his death ” 

General Napier justly asserts that here the 
Tartars “behaved with courageous endurance” 
They were only 7,000 horsemen, armed with bows 
and arrows, spears, and a proportion of matchlocks 
With these they had to oppose 10,000 British, 
and 5,000 French troops, furnished with the finest 
artillery the world had seen Our loss was conse- 
quently trifling—only two Sikhs killed, and some 
dozen wounded, while the whole plain, for mules 
upon miles, was dotted with native corpses, all 
more or less dreadfully mutilated by the missiles of 
our artillery 

The killed of the enemy was variously stated, but 
never known, while numbers of their wounded 


hundred Tartars suddenly charged the guns, and | were borne away by their retreating comrades, and 
came on with such speed and fury, that MacGregor | others were sent across the nver mm junks 
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Sinho, the men of the 2nd Division were ordered 
to dispose of themselves for the mght , so, without 
tents or covering, and with only such provisions as 
their haversacks might contain, they endeavoured 
to make themselves as comfortable as the marshy 
ground would permit them to do . 

A walled enclosure hard by was found to contain 
more than 200 shaggy Tartar pomies, half starved 
to all appearance, with an enormous and uncouth 
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dromedary, tethered by a cord through his nose to 
a post, towering above them, denuded of hair, 
daubed with mud, and the emblem of misery, yet 
provision for them was not wanting, for close by 
was an immense stack of the finest hay, which was 
at once appropriated by our Dragoon Guards and 
their swarthy Sikh comrades 

Many ternble scenes of suffering met the eye 
among the lines of the vanquished Tartars, some 
of whom had been terribly mangled 

“While endeavounng to pay some httle attention 
to the wounded victims of our artillery,’ wnites 
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me to accompany him to an unhorsed Tartar a 
short distance off I went, and found a wretched 
object indeed The poor creature was kneeling in 
the mud, all dirty and stained with blood and gore, 
one hand was hanging to the wnist by a shred, his 
legs were broken, and the back of his head, gashed 
by a sabre-cut, revealed the brain pulsating, and 
yet the poor wretch was in his senses and able to 
speak I was asked to put some quest.ons to him 
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| about the strength of the enemy’s force engaged 


that day, and on a variety of other subjects The 
sufferer answered by beseeching us to kill him out- 
right, and put him out of his misery I declined 
tormenting him with any more questions, and seeing 
that death must soon relieve him, we left him <A 
few more hours, and his spint was gathered to his 
fatners” Such was one among many of the ter- 
rible incidents of that battle-field 

From the wall of the captured camp, now held 
by the rst Division, the generals surveyed the flat 
country to the front Another‘ intrenched camp, 


an author already quoted, “Major Probyn asked | about three nules distant, appeared to gird the 
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village of ‘fangkoo With a muddy ditch on each 
side of it, a raised causeway led thereto On the 
right the plain seemed to be intersected by innu- 
merable ditches, creeks, and watercuts , on the left 
was odious marshy ground, like that over which the 
troops had passed already with such difficulty and 
discomfort 

After their hard morning’s march, the men were 
tired out, and the ground was impracticable for the 
advance of cannon The French commander, 
General Montauban, not content with the meagre 
warfare of the morning, and full of all a French- 
man’s &an, was anxious to be at the Tartars again , 
but Sir Hope Grant did not wish an attack just 
then, and declined taking part 1n it 

Supported, therefore, by our 60th Rifles and the 
15th Punjaubees, Montauban, eager to commence 
Operations against Tangkoo, opened fire with his 
rifled guns at 1,800 yards Sharply was their fire 
answered by the Chinese, so sharply that, after an 
hours engagement, the French general made up 
his mund to let them alone, and pass the mght 
quietly in the neighbourhood of dreary and muddy 
Sinho 

Comfortless was the bivouac there , the atmo- 
sphere was moist above, and the soil humid be- 
neath, as, rolled in their cloaks the troopers, and in 
their great-coats the infantry, passed the night 
The scattered grave-mounds formed the best pillows 
to be had The next morning the sun arose in 
cloudless splendour, and then the troops prepared 
their coffee, cocoa, or whatever they had, for 
breakfast 

Sinho, the village now captured, 1s situated by 
the side of a species of ditch, through which water 
from the Peiho flows after passing through an 
orchard Several clumsy junks, crowded with tern- 
fied women and children, lay high and dry amid 
the mud and ooze of this ditch or canal A broad 
road led from Sinho in the direction of Tientsin, 
with a wet trench on each side of it But how dif- 
ferent was the scenery on one side from that on the 
other On the left side lay that more than Cim- 
merian bog which stretched away to Pehtang, 
dotted here and there with its conical grave- 
mounds, while on the Petho side were luxunant 
orchards, bordered by hedgerows of brillant green, 
linng both banks of the mver Water-melons, 
peaches, gooseberries, and all manner of vegetables 
grew there in abundance 

The generals now found that both the intrenched 
camps captured at Sinho were merely strong out- 
posts of cavalry They simply consisted of long, 
arc-shaped, crenellated walls, extending on each side 
of the road which passed between them, Within 
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were the arch shaped huts of mud for the accom 
modation of the Tartar troops, with a large blue 
awning set on poles for the use of the mandarin mn 
command—perhaps for San-Kolinsin himself. The 
mud huts were mere bundles of long reeds curved 
into a semicircle, with either end fixed in the 
ground, and then coated over with mud and 
chopped straw 

To Pehtang orders had been sent.to bring the 
baggage to the front, thus, before evening fell again, 
the troops were under canvas, though momerftarily 
expecting an attack, and during the might of the 
13th, two afertes occurred 

The first of these was occasioned by the out- 
picket on the nght suddenly commencing to fire on 
something which they supposed to be a mounted 
party of the enemy Every man was up at once, 
“Fall m,” was the order on every hand, as the 
troops fully expected that the Tartars were upon 
them, and the picket, hence, formed square in a 
state of high excitement. The Tartars—if Tartars 
they were—retired, and, after the troops had been 
kept shivering in the moist atmosphere for half- 
an-hour, the alarm subsided and the men were 
dismissed 

An hour subsequently another alarm occurred , 
a mule broke loose, and galloped about the camp, 
uttering its feeble neigh, and a cry was instantly 
raised that “‘the Tartars were yelling and scamper- 
ing about the camp!” The consternation was 
resumed , again the troops stood to their arms, and 
fell in, and, pistol in hand, the officers took their 
posts ready to engage, but the brigade-major was 
again about, and, finding the alarm to be a false 
one, he warned the soldiers that they must not 
give way, in future, to fears so childish, so the fire- 
locks were piled, and they once more retired to 
their tents 

The explanation of their apprehensions appeared 
to be in the fact that a Tartar spy had ndden 
up to a sentry the day previous, and had been 
taken prisoner, and this fact may have produced 
an impression upon the men’s minds that a night 
attack was intended 

The equipment of this man may, we suppose, be 
taken as being a specimen generally of that of the 
Tartars opposed to us 

“On his head he wore a cap, shaped hke the 
mandann winter cap, but without the loose red silk 
on the crown, and adorned with two cats’ tals, 
attached to the top and pointing backwards, the 
usual badge of the Tartar cavalry He was armed 
with a rusty sword and spear, and mounted on a 
wooden saddle, with circularsoled iron stirrups 
attached to leathern thongs. The saddle was 
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kept on his pony’s back by means of two narrow 
leathern girths, one round the animal’s belly, and 
the other close behind the fore-legs The pony’s 
head-gear was of leather, roughly put together with 
hob-nails, supporting a rough iron bit, and com- 
manded by a single rein of rope covered with 
cloth The pony was a strong httle filly, of a 
breed closely allied to the Shetland The nider, so 
far as I could understand from the frequent use of 
the canine letter in his speech, was a Mongolian,” 
says the interpreter ‘We could make nothing of 
him, so he was handed over to the guard as a 
prisoner of war” 

The drums beat at half-past five the next morn- 
ing, as Tangkoo was to be stormed by the 1st 
Division, and the 2nd was to halt midway between 
that village and Sinho, and to be kept in reserve 
lest its services might be required 

A causeway les between Sinho and Tangkoo 
It is three miles long On the left side was to be 
seen the inevitable muddy flat, on the nght, a low 
marshy plain, intersected by water-cuts, now 
bridged over by the Royal Engineers, and se- 
parated from the river by a border of pleasant 
orchards, that lay close to Tangkoo itself 

The fortifications of that place consisted of a 
long, semicircular, and, as usual, crenellated mud 
wall, terminating, at both ends, on the banks of 
the river The attack upon them was made 
from the nght of the before-mentioned causeway , 
the Bntish advanced on the night, the French 
along the road, on the left 

Barrys Battery of six Armstrong guns, and 
Captain Desborough’s 9-pounders, took the ex- 
treme nght, while Captain Milward’s and Captain 
Gavin’s Battenes of H M Royal Artillery had the 
centre Trenches had been dug on the night pre- 
vious to within seven hundred yards of the wall, to 
cover the sharpshooters Two hundred of these, 
in skirmishing order, supported the guns in front, 
under Mayor Rigaud 

The Royal Scots and 31st Foot followed , then 
some of the 2nd Foot, the 6oth Rifles, and 15th 
Punjaubees The nver takes a bend to the south 
about a mile below Sinho, and turning north again 
comes close to Tangkoo At the first of these 
reaches, a battery, constructed by the Tartars, 
galled the flank of the advancing column To 
silence this battery, two of Barry’s Armstrong guns 
were brought up, and opened at a two hundred 
and fifty yards’ range, which proved ineffective , 
then three of Desborough’s 24-pounders were 
brought into action, and these soon silenced the 
fire of the Tartars ° 

Lower down the bend of the niver, a second of 


their batteries and some junks opened on the 
column , so the task of effectually silencing them 
was committed to the seamen, who soon achieved 
their obyect With only twenty blue-jackets, some 
Officers of the Chesapeake crossed the niver in a 
boat, routed the Tartars, spiked their guns, and 
left the yunks in a blaze In the battery were 
two 12 and five 6-pounder iron guns. In this 
affair only one seaman was wounded by a bullet in 
the arm 

Some Tartars, mounted, appeared round the 
corner of the battery, but our seamen repulsed 
them by a single volley from their pistols 

While this was going on, the column of attack 
was still &dvancing, and opened fire with all its 
cannon, at eight hundred yards’ distance from the 
entrenched camp 

With undoubted spirit the enemy replied with 
their wall-pieces and some heavy guns, and for 
some time the contest was both hot and sharp, but 
they had forty-two of the guns of the Alhes to con- 
tend with, and their fire soon began to slacken, so, 
nearer and nearer drew the attacking force At 
last, the Chinese cannon were completely silenced, 
on which Sir John Michell ordered forward the 
infantry 

Across a little dam that stopped the overflow of 
the ditch, these poured into the works hke a living 
tide “The Rifles were first in, and bowled over 
the Tartars as they scampered with precipitancy 
from the wall across the open, into the village, 
while rockets, whizzing fiercely through the aur 
over their heads, 1n graceful curves, spread dismay 
among their retiring numbers and accelerated their 
speed The fugitives escaped along a causeway to 
a village further down the river, whence they 
crossed, by means of a floating bridge, to the vil- 
lage of Takoo” 

As usual, in their boasting spint, the French 
claimed the honour of being first in, but those 
who were so, were, undoubtedly, the men of H M 
60th Rifles, who burst in while the French guns 
were still bombarding the place , however, the first 
French soldier who actually got in was promoted 
by General Montauban on the spot 

“I hurried past the troops, as they crowded 
over the dam,” says Swinhoe “A large space of 
ground was enclosed by the crenellated wall be- 
tween it and the village, consisting of mud and 
pools of water, as at Pehtang Numerous mud- 
built huts lined the foot of the wall, and between 
the gate and the village stood a larger square-shaped 
cabin, the residence, evidently, of the mandarin in 
command Numbers of dead Chinese lay about 
the guns, some of them most fearfully lacerated. 
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The wall had afforded very little protection to the 
Tartar gunners, and it was astonishing how they 
managed to stand so long against the destructive 
fire that our Armstrongs poured upon them, 
but I observed, 1n more instances than one, that 


the unfortunate creatures had been tied to the 
guns by the legs 


tims lying dead, or dying, thus tied to the weapons 
they were employed to use against us ” 


The dead all wore the white circular badge of 
the Chinese soldiery on the breast and back of 


their coats, with certain mystic-lke characters 
signifying that they belonged to the troops of the 
General of Chihh, a province of China, bounded 
on the north by Mantchooria, from which it 1s 
separated by the Great Wall They had alsc 
wooden tickets with the same characters and their 
grade in the service, hanging at their girdles 
Shot of vanous sizes, large baskets of powder, 
small flasks of a finer kind for priming, gun- 
prickers, and long coils of hghted fuses lay about 
on every hand 

Forty-five pieces of cannon were found upon the 
walls, sixteen of which were brass ones of vanous 
calibres, from 4 to 24-pounders The iron guns 
were very small The strength of the routed 
garrison was variously estimated, but was supposed 
to consist of about six thousand men 

Though dozens of mangled bodies lay about the 
guns, dozens more 1n the ditch around the works, 
many more had crawled into the village to die, 
while scores were swept down the river in junks, 
or borne off by the fugitives It was marvellousx— 
especially considering how hot was the fire of the 
enemy—how little mjury we suffered Not one 
man was killed, and only fifteen gunners—British 
and French—were wounded Sir John Michell 
had his horse killed under him The “ looting” 
soon commenced 1n the village, where the French, 
with fixed bayonets, might be seen beating down 
the doors, and rushing about from house to house, 
and ransacking them on every hand, till they, with 
the rst Division, were withdrawn to their old en- 
tampment on the comfortless plain between Sinho 
and Tanghoo, while General Napuer’s division was 
ordered to occupy the humble mansions in the 
captured village 

Most of these dwellings contained provisions 
und water, ‘and many even warm tea, an evidence 
of the procrastinated departure of their occupants , 
and the streets swarmed with pigs” Parties were 
told off to capture these, and many were slaughtered 
for the use of the troops 

In the chief temple of the village, the San-kwau- 
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maou, or “ abode of the three mandarins,” General 
Napier and his staff took up their quarters Froth 
a gate in the works, 600 yards from this temple, a 
raised road led through a muddy flat to a smali 
group of fortified houses, about two mules distant, 
opposite the long and straggling village of Takoo, 
in the centre of which rose a tall two-storeyed 
pagoda, the head-quarters of Prince San-Kolinsin 
and his staff Still further off were the forts 
themselves, looking gloomy and threatening, and 
flaunting numerous flags in defiance 

“Sir Hope Grant was in no hurry to push on 
his victorious arms, and attempt to carry these 
formidable fortresses at once, at the sacrifice of a 
great many men, but, hke a prudent Scotsman, he 
preferred abiding his time, and waiting till proper 
1econnaissances had been made, heavy guns well 
set, and other preparations completed, before he 
showed the natives the metal we were made of ” 

Good engineering was most requisite for the 
work we were now to do, and no better colleague 
could Grant have found than General Napier, who 
was a skilful officer of the Bengal Engineers For 
this reason, chiefly, to the znd Division was 
assigned the honour of making the necessary 
preparations for the capture of the Takoo Forts 
rhis necessarily involved a lapse of several days, 
and a lengthened stay in Tangkoo Two com- 
panies of the 3rd Buffs were posted at the gates 
leading to Takoo, under Colonel Sargent, who had 
served in the China war of 1842 

The next movement of the enemy was their 
desertion of a small intrenched camp which they 
had formed on the road to the northern forts 
They betook themselves across the water by means 
of the pontoon-bndge, which they broke up, and 
took into the docks at Takoo the boats of which it 
was formed 

At the corner of the latter village, and mounted 
on the fort there, was a very large gun, the shot 
from which came plumping from time to time into 
Napier’s quarters at Tangkoo , but as they seemed 
to do no harm, the Chinese got tired of using it 

In the afternoon, some mounted men were seen 
issuing from the intrenched camp beyond the 
village, and were at once greeted by a shower of 
lead from the Buffs, till they showed a white flag 
They proved to be the escort of a little fat man- 
darin of the sixth rank, with a white button and 
peacock’s feather, bearer of two letters to the Earl 
of Elgin and Baron Gros Colonel Sargent took 
the letters, but refused to give a receipt for them— 
a document urgently requested by the mandann. 

Our plenipotentianes returned no answer to the 
letters of the governor. On the following day a 
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flag—a signal of which we had now taught the 
Chinese the value—came with more letters, but 
no reply was given On the third day came a third 
flag of truce, with the intimation, “that they had 
some prisoners of ours whom they would return to 
us forthwith.” 

Accordingly, they sent in a sergeant of the Buffs 
and a Madras Sapper, who had suffered such bar- 
barous treatraent at their hands, as to be 1nca- 
pable of standing, the wnsts and ankles of both 
were fearfully lacerated by the effect of the tight 
cords that had bound them The poor sergeant 
talked so wildly that he had evidently lost his 
senses. 
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In a letter that was found about this time, the 
general of the province acquainted the governor 
thereof of his victory over the barbarians on the 
day of the reconnaissance. Hong-fuh replied by 
trusting that he would leave nothing undone for 
the defence of Smho and Tangkoo He offered 
also large rewards for “the capture of the bar- 
barian chiefs and soldiers, that he mught traffic 
with them, in the hopes of bringing the enemy to 
terms ” 

The capture of the chief barbarian, Lord Elgin, 
was especially enjoined, as on the success of having 
his head at their mercy, depended the immediate 
termination of the war 

& 





CHAPTER LIII 


THE TAKOO FORTS, 1860 


Our troops could not, as yet, foresee that their 
campaign in this singular country was to end in 
the vast and imperial city of Pekin itself—a name 
which signifies “the Northern Capital ” 

The reduction of the Takoo Forts was to be the 
next move in the campaign , but the chief question 
was the line of attack Sharp reconnaissances 
were made, captive Chinese were questioned as to 
the nature of the roads for artillery and stores , the 
generals held consultation together , but Sir Hope 
Grant and General Montauban had different views 
of the matter 

“Did we merely wish to gain possession of the 
forts and the mght of entry into the river, with as 
little loss as possible? Or did we wish to surprise 
San-Kolinsin, with all his Tartar hordes, and thus 
put an end to the possible recurrence of opposition 
from that quarter, regardless of life on our part, and 
by the stroke hold the Chinese Government at our 
feet ? Sir Hope Grant’s policy pointed to the former, 
General Montauban’s to the latter result By cross- 
ing the niver and attacking en masse the south fort, we 
should have cut off all possibility of retreat along 
the broad road leading to Tientsin With the sea 
beyond and the niver on the left flank, the Tartars 


batteries and three high cavaliers, was much more 
formidable than the other forts, and had the advan- 
tage of having its approach from the rear, through 
the village of Takoo, which faced the river, and 
was girt with a crenellated wall five miles long 

Sir Hope Grant’s experienced military eye saw 
immediately that the upper fort commanded all the 
rest, on which its guns could be turned, and hence 
it was a key for the reduction of the whole The 
object to be secured was the possession of these 
works, and with them the command ofthe nver If 
the Chinese general escaped with the greater part of 
his army, he would be taught a lesson so rough 
that he would scarcely dare to meet us 1n the field 

We had no wish to conquer China, but to force 
its obstinate and exclusive government into reason- 
able negotiations 

Some means of crossing the riverotherwise than by 
boats was necessary, as that process was protracted 
and tedious, and as the only floating-bndge was 
destroyed on the day Tangkoo fell, 1t was resolved 
to span it by another at a point near Sinho-=-_ An- 
chors, ropes, and other materials were brought up 
from Pehtang, and all the neighbourhood was ran- 
sacked for logs and planking A number of boats 


must have succumbed or perished Should they ; found in the ditches of Tangkoo came readily into 
have crossed the river, and attempted to have es- , use 


In conveying these up the turgid stream, out 


caped on the north side, our cavalry would have | 
taught them a lesson” | seamen were fired upon from a battery, the fjre of 

This would certainly have humbled the pride of | which we had silenced on the 14th, but a couple 
the arrogant San-Kolinsin and his vainglonous and | of Barry’s Armstrong guns were brought to bear 
cruel Chinese, but* our loss might have been upon it, and speedily ended the annoyance To 
severe , for the southern fort, with its bomb-proof ' select a spot for the opposite end of the bridge 
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Colonel Livy, of the French Engineers, crossed 
the stream, with three hundred men, at a place 
where it was two hundred yards wide At the part 
where they landed were a few quaint-looking hittle 
houses embosomed among beautiful orchards, with 
a thick hedge flanking the road As they ad- 
vanced, a fire was opened upon them by some 
Tartar matchlockmen , but Colonel Livy at once 
threw in his skirmishers, and the cnemy were soon 
ferreted out of their skulking-places 





Colonel Livy continued to advance till he came 
within view of an intrenchment defended by some 
300 ‘Tartars This place his Frenchmen carried 
gallantly by the bayonet, “but finding that he had 
got into a hive of the enemy’s, and that mounted 
men were swarming in all directions,” he apphed 
to General Montauban for reinforcements Four- 
teen hundred men, with some pieces of cannon, 
came promptly over, and thus the French firmly 
established a footing on the enemy’s side of the 
river | 

Instead of using the causeway which led through 
the gate of Tangkoo along the banks of the nver, 
it was resolved to make roads to facilitate the 
advance on Takoo. On the rgth, the Royal 
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Engineers and Madras Sappers, a corps clad m 
blue with purple facings, pushed on with their works 
at the road Fatigue parties of the 67th Regiment, 
with pickaxe and shovel, were next set to work, 
and the morning of the 21st, at six a.m, was fixed 
for the grand assault 

On the afternoon of the zoth, Major Graham, of 
the Royal Engineers, and Mr Parkes, advanced 
towards the forts with a guard of the 67th At 
1,000 yards’ distance from the north fort, the 
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guard halted, while these two gentlemen went close 
to the walls with a flag of truce, and asked to have 
a few words with the mandarin in command That 
personage showed his yellow visage and shaven 
head through an embrasure, and demanded their 
business 

They rephed that they had come to offer terms 
of capitulation 

On this the mandarin became insolent, and said 
that he would accept of no such terms, that if the 
alhed barbanans wanted the forts, they had better 
try to take them Dumng this bnef colloquy 
Major Graham had time, with his professional eye, 
to note the form and strength pf the north fortress, 


from whence, as soon as his party retired, a fire 
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svas opened on the sappers and others at work on 
the road. Miulward’s Battery of Armstrong guns 
that supported them, returned the fire, which 
ceased after an hour’s exchange of shot, no 
damage being done, “save to some camp-kettles 
of the 67th.” 

The first part of the night before the attack “was 
calm and undisturbed, save by an occasional hum 
of voices,” says Swinhoe, “but before midnight 
the booming of a gun at intervals would startle the 
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THE BATTERIES ARMED. 
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Ere grey day dawned their work was complete 

The artillery for the attack were disposed as 
follows — 

A French battery of six 24-pounders, with one 
Bntish 8-inch gun, and two Armstrongs, were so 
planted as to play on the iner south fort, to keep 
down the fire that might annoy our nght flank. 
Two Armstrongs and two 9-pounders were to fire 
point-blank from Tangkoo, across the nver at an 
intrenchment which flanked the French nght; in 
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TARTAR SOLDIERS, 1860 


restless slumberers of the camp, and bring prema- 
turely to their minds the struggle of the forth- 
coming day. But these guns bespoke a still 
greater uneasiness in the minds of the enemy, who 
felt instinctively, notwithstanding the darkness, 
that our fatigue parties were advancing steadily 
with ther work They occasionally shot out a 
brilhant light-ball to discover our position, at 
which the men would lie down, and, 1n the case of 
the young recruits of the 67th, were hard to stimu- 
late to work again. It was a night of endurance 
for the engineer officers, but they kept up their 
Own spints remarkably well, and exerted their 
uutmost- to inspire confidence into the troops that 
assisted them.” 
117 


the centre were placed three 8-inch mortars, at a 
range of 600 yards, all with orders to batter the 
fort we were to assail 

In addition to this, two 9-pounders, four 24- 
pound howitzers, two Armstrong guns, and a rocket 
battery, were placed in the open ground, about 
800 yards in front of the doomed fort; and 
on the evening before the attack, eight Ingh 
columns of dark smoke, nsing almost vertically 
into the breezeless sky, announced that four British 
and four French gunboats were off the bar, and 
only waiting the morning tide to honour the lower 
fort with shot and shell Ours, appointed for this 
service, were named the Woodcock, Clown, Drake, 
and Fanus. 
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On the morning of the eventful 21st, the British | 1n one instant, and one of the pontoons destroyed. 
troops detailed for the attack left their place of en-| At this juncture, Sir Robert Napier caused the 
campment—the odious muddy flat midway between | two howitzers of Captain Gavin’s battery to be 
Tangkoo and the north fort, the whole distance | brought up to within fifty yards of the gate, in 
being about four miles—and advanced, in hight | order more speedily to create a breach, and a 
marching order, to the object of assault They | space sufficient to admit ove man had just been 
were 2,500 strong, and consisted of a wing of | made, when our storming party, now joined by the 
the 44th Regiment, under Luieutenant-Colonel ; head-quarter wing of the 67th, under Colonel 
Willham McMahon (a Crimean officer), a wing | Knoa, which had partly crossed by the French 
of the 67th, under Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas, | bridge, and partly swam over, forced their way in by 
supported by the other wings of these two_ single file in the most gallant manner Lieutenant 
corps , a detachment of the Royal Marines, under : Rogers, of the 44th Regiment, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Gascoigne, another detachment of the Burslem, of the 67th Regiment, being the first to 
same gallant corps, under Colonel Travers, carry- | enter, when they assisted in the regimental colours 
ing a pontoon-bridge for the passage of the wet | of the 67th, carried by Ensign Chaplain, who first 
ditches, and a company of Royal Engineers, | planted them on the breach, assisted by Pnvate 
under Lieutenant Graham, to conduct the assault | Lane, of the 67th Regiment, and subsequently on 

Brigadier Reeves commanded the whole the cavalier, which he was the first to mount At 

Some time before this force started, the French |the same moment, the French effected their 
had marched through Tangkoo They consisted ' entrance, and the garnson was driven back step by 
of 1,000 infantry, with six 12-pound mfled guns, | step, and hurled pell mell through the embrasures 
under General Collineau on the opposite side 

Day was fairly in now, the Chinese could see; ‘Here the same obstacles which had impeded 
the advance of the attacking columns, they at | our advance obstructed their retreat, in addition 
once opened fire from all the forts, and the to two wet ditches and belts of pointed bamboo 
storm of war began At half-past six o’clock, | stakes, there was swampy ground and a third wet 
a magazine in the upper north fort exploded, | ditch and bank 
with an effect alike grand and ternmble, shaking} ‘The storming parties opened a destructive fire 
the moist soil around for miles as if from anon them from the cavaher, and this was enhanced 
earthquake, and a few minutes after, a lucky | by the canister fire of Captain Gavin’s guns, which 
shell from one of the guns caused a simular catas-| had been moved to the left of the fort for this 
trophe 1n the lower north fort purpose 

“The field guns were all advanced to within; ‘The ground outside the fort was literally strewn 
500 yards of the forts, and redoubled their efforts,” | with the enemy’s dead and wounded. Three of 
says the despatch of Sir Hope Grant, whom we | the Chinese were impaled on the stakes A few 
cannot do better than quote “The fire of the, of the Chinese reached the outer north fort, which 
forts having almost entirely ceased, a breach was | opened fire to cover their retreat, and was answered 
commenced near the gate, and a portion of the | by the Armstrong guns with good effect ” 
storming party was advanced to within thirty yards! Soon after this crisis, the defiant flags on the 
to open a musketry fire, the French infantry were ; walls of the southern forts were hauled down, and 
on the nght, the British on the left white substituted, in token of truce The generals 

“The fire of our artillery bemg thus partially | then sent each an officer to inquire what terms they 
compelled to slacken, the enemy emerged from prayed for They were met by the interpreter of 
their cover, and opened a heavy fire of musketry | Enghsh on San-Kolinsin’s staff, “an impudent 
on our troops native of Shanghai, who had formerly acted as 

“The French, under General Collineau, imme- | hnguist in an American firm at that place” 
diately pushed on to the salient next the nver,! He produced a letter in which was written that, 
crossed the wet ditches in the most gallant style, | “as the allied forces had taken possession of one 
and established themselves on the berme, from ' of the forts, the Chinese would have the booms re- 
which they endeavoured to escalade the walls ;| moved from the mouth of the river, and grant them 
this, however, they were unable to effect, from the , the nght of entrance up to Tientsin, there to make 
vigorous resistance of the Chinese terms of peace ” 

“The efforts of the sappers to lay down the; The letter was crumpled up and thrown in the 
' pontoon -bndge were unavailing, no less than | bearer’s face, with a threat that if the remaming 
fifteen of the men carrying it bemg knocked over | forts did not surrender unconditionally before two 
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pm. “the advance would be sounded, and the 
next fort stormed.” 

All the morning the sky had been cloudy and 
murky ; now the clouds began to lower more om1- 
nously, and there fell a deluge of rain that turned 
the dried mud in the vicinity of the forts into a sea 
of black slush, through which the 3rd Buffs and the 
8th Punjaub Infantry began to advance, precisely 
at the hour ‘indicated, against the lower northern 
fort, while two eight-inch guns were placed in 
position against it, but, as the heavier battering 
guns could not be got to the front, owing to the 
muddy state of the locality, the guns on the cava- 
her of the captured fort were manned and turned 
against it, so truly had Grant foreseen that the 
fort he had taken was a key to the whole 

The fort we were about to assail was armed with 
many more guns than the upper, with an enthu- 
siasm which even the deluge of rain failed to damp, 
the British and French were proceeding against 1t, 
when—while not a gun was fired—to the astonish- 
ment of all, down went all its flags, and its gates 
were flung open 

“The garrison, upwards of two thousand men,” 
we are told, “yielded like so many sheep, and 
were sent across to the other side” 

On this, the southern forts again pulled down 
their flags of defiance, and showed those of truce , 
and again the interpreter, Mr Parkes, and others, 
crossed over to inquire wnat was meant, but 
before evening the enemy were seen 1n the act of 
quitting their position on the south side of the 
Stream, and three hundred men were sent over to 
take possession of the southern forts, and just as 
night closed in, Mr Parkes returned with “ the un- 
conditional surrender of the whole country on the 
banks of the Petho as far as Tientsin ” 

So thus ended the first stage of the war in 
Northern China, by the complete capture of the 
Takoo Forts 

While they were being taken, the roofs of the 
houses in Tangkoo were covered with idlers and 
camp-followers looking on. The Earl of Elgin, the 
staff, the Zzmes correspondent, and other persons of 
note, occupied the roof of the temple which was 
General Napiers domicile. While thus occupied, 
the little battery at the bottom of the Tangkoo 
bend of the nver suddenly opened on the spec- 
tators, and might have done some damage, had not 
a couple of Armstrong guns and two 9-pounders 
silenced it for ever 

The coolies now began to bring in the wounded 
in litters. A great number of the casualties were 
among the officers, twenty-two of whom were more 
or less severely wounded. Of our men, seventeen 
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were killed and one hundred and sixty-one were 
wounded. The French had one hundred and 
thirty casualties, and some of their officers were 
wounded. 

The losses of the Chinese were very great ; their 
dead lay everywhere, within and without their forts. 
Their list of casualties must have exceeded two 
thousand, mecluding the mandarin in command of 
the first fort, who was pistoled by Captain Prynne, 
of the Royal Marines, his cap, with its red button 
and peacock’s feather, becoming the trophy of that 
officer. The second in command could nowhere 
be found, and was supposed to have committed 
suicide 

“The true native cowardice of the Chinese race 
evinced itself in the submissive conduct of the 
second north fort garrison, and the subsequent un- 
conditional surrender of the southern forts, not- 
withstanding the strength of their position and the 
heavy armament they contained ” 

In removing the wounded, under fire and other. 
wise, the Canton coolies showed on this day an 
unusual amount of “pluck,” and whooped and 
shouted as 1f enjoying to see the effect of a round- 
shot, whether among friends or foes, “but,” says 
Swinhoe, “ we must not forget that the people from 
whom this corps were taken were mostly thieves or 
pirates hardened to deeds of blood, and depend- 
ing largely on such acts for their maintenance ” 

The foits we had taken were erected in the 
alluvial deposit which borders the river, on each 
side, for seven miles from its mouth upwards The 
lower north fort stands on the bank of the last 
reach about a mile from the sea, and the upper 
north fort, which we stormed, 1s half a mile higher 
up on the same side. Nearly opposite 1s the great 
south fort, which, in the preceding year, had wit- 
nessed the murder of so many gallant British sea- 
men , and below 1t lies the fifth and last fort. 

All these works are built on the same principle, 
being strong redoubts, with massive and heavily- 
armed ramparts on the front towards the sea, con- 
taining casemated batteries with a mantelet 1n front 
of each gun 

This, we may explain for the information of the 
non-military reader, 1s usually composed of great 
planks of wood five feet high, usually three inches 
thick, and are made musket-proof Sometimes 
they are double, and, forming an angle, stand 
square The upper, north, and fifth fort had each 
one cavalier, or mmner work, commanding ali the 
other batteries , the second north fort had two, and 
the large fort, three, many with guns of a large 
calibre, and all these were turned inland on the 
troops as they advanced Acrenellated wall covered 
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the rear of the forts Tne cavaliers were all thirty 
feet in height, and were reached by a sloping 
rampart The walls of the forts were built of thick 
logs, cased with a tough coating of mud, flax, and 
chopped straw Pules of shot of all sorts and sizes 
were found near the guns, with baskets of powder 
and matchlock bullets , jingalls, matchlocks, bows 
and arrows, self-loading arblasts, spears, pikes, and 
many wooden rollers, a foot in length and six inches 
in diameter, stuck over with long sharp spikes, and 
mtended to be hurled among the stormers, while 
the whole berme was scattered with calthrops, or 
Iron crow’s-feet 

Soon after the forts were occupied, all the wounded 
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Chinese were put into a hut within the south one, 
from whence they were afterwards removed to 
larger quarters at Tangkoo Our own sufferers 
were conveyed on board the hospital-ships, where 
every comfort that skill or invention produced was 
afforded them 

A few days after the capture, General Sir Robert 
Napier reviewed his division, and, in a frank and 
open-hearted manner, thanked his officers for the 
assistance they had so cheerfully afforded in the 
late attack, and complimented his men on the 
endurance and individual gallantry each and all 
had displayed , wn conclusion congratulating them 
on the—as yet—successful issue of the struggle. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


CHANG-CHAI-WAN, 1860 


THE 3rd Buffs were left to garmson the Takoo 
Forts, while the rest of the army received orders to 
march for Tientsin The rst Division started on 
the 29th of the month, and the 2nd Division two 
days later Meanwhile, the gun-boats were at 
work clearing away the obstructions to the entrance 
of the Petho River 

This proved a very serious task, as these had 
been very cunningly contrived The seamen and 
marines had first to uproot a row of sharply- 
pointed iron stakes, each several tons in weight, 
and firmly embedded in the mud beneath The 
next barrier was a ponderous boom, floated by 
earthen water jars, then a row of boats, laden 
with every imaginable combustible, moored right 
across the river, then another enormous boom 

As soon as the passage was free, the admiral 
entered the river, and took his way to Tientsin 
in his steam-tender, the Coromandel, with five gun- 
boats In the evening, this little squadron came 
to anchor ten miles below Tientsin Next morn- 
ing he steamed farther on, and landed small parties 
of marines at each of the forts below the town, on 
which the colours of the Alhes were hoisted at the 
eastern gate by a detachment of marines, while the 
Viceroy, Hong-fuh, came off to the Coromandel, 
with two commissioners, named Hangke and Want- 
suen, who had been ordered by the emperor to 
escor the Earl of Elgin to Pekin They were in- 
formed that the Alhes would—for the time—keep 
possession of Tientsin, for which the cavalry 
brigade had received orders to march from Sinho 
on the 25th, and which it entered by the bridge of 


boats which spans the stream just above the junc- 
tion of the canal with the Pehtang River Lord 
Elgin arrived in the steam-sloop Granada, but as 
our narrative has more to do with fighting than 
diplomacy—especially such cunning and crooked 
diplomacy as that of the Chinese, we shall state 
matters very briefly till we come to the combat 
near Chang-chai-wan 

That the Chinese Government believed our 
advancing inland was simply to wrest the whole 
country from them, there 1s little doubt, so, finding 
themselves unable to cope with us in arms, they 
resolved to try what treachery could effect, and 
under the pretence of conceding all we demanded, 
to inveigle our ambassadors into Pekin, accom- 
panied by only a thousand men, as an escort, and 
then conduct them all into a dreadful and bloody 
trap prepared for them by San-Kolinsin 

‘Most of the officers from India,” writes the 
interpreter, ‘“‘who had been there well initiated into 
the treacherous character of Asiatic politics, drew 
long faces, and recommended caution, when it was 
given out that it was the intention of the plenrpo- 
tentiaries to leave the army at Tientsin, and pro- 
ceed with only a small guard to Pekin, and, 
indeed, the natives themselves on this intelligence, 
though they treated us with courtesy, betrayed oc- 
casionai hints that our visit would prove fruitless, 
and our prosperous career be but of short dura- 
tion ” 

Our whole army was now mustered under the 
walls of Tientsin, save the Buffs left in the Takoo 
Forts, and the 44th Regiment, which had been 
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dispatched to Shanghai on tidings that our settle- 
ment there was menaced by a body of Nankin 
rebels. It was soon given out that the Chinese 
commissioners had acceded to all our demands, 
that Tientsin would be opened to foreign trade, 
the Chinese should pay us two millions and three- 
quarters sterling as an indemnity , and two millions 
to the French, the Takoo Forts to be held by us 
till every fae/’was paid The war was supposed to 
be oyer; already our bands were playing “ The 
Old Folks at Home,” and of home all were think- 
ing, when suddenly it was announced that the 
commissioners had no powers to sign the treaty— 
that Lord Elgin must go to Pekin, with a slender 
escoit. The snareand the duplicity of the Chinese 
began to be seen, so once again the onward march 
was resumed 

The gth of September saw the Bntish army 
halted at Poo-kow, on the following day it ad- 
vanced to Yung-tsun The French were a day’s 
march in the rear, but ultimately they passed to 
the front The face of the country through which 
our troops proceeded was covered for mules, as 
far as the eye could reach, with fields of tall 
millet, and were it not for the occasional brick- 
kilns and lofty watch-towers that they passed, an 
accurate survey of the road to be pursued would 
have been impossible Many of our Sikhs were 
Mussulmans, and as they would not eat pork, 
the food chiefly to be got in the wayside villages, 
there was great difficulty in supplying them with 
provisions 

Yung-tsun, where the Bnitish halted, is a large 
and flourishing village on both banks of the Peiho, 
with several bnck-built mansions of a better class 
In the early part of the Cay a flag of truce, borne 
by two mandarins of the fourth class, arrived with 
information that the presidents of the Impenal 
Court of Punishment and of the Council of War 
had been appointed to treat with ambassadors, who 
were on their way down to Tientsin, but Sir Hope 
Grant dismissed the flag-bearers, saying, “there 
could be no treating till we reached Tung-chow ,” 
SO next morning, the r2th, by daylight our troops 
were once more on the march, over vast tracts 
covered with tall wavy millet and maize 

On the 13th, the troops halted at a village named 
Ho-see-woo, situated on some sandy hills near the 
Peiho, but all the adjacent country seemed one 
large flat sea of waving millet, dotted with woody 
hamlets, and here and there a bnck-kiln or a 
watch-tower Sir Hope Grant and his staff took 
up their quarters in a gaudily-painted Confucian 
temple outside the village , while Lord Elgin occu- 
pied a species of monastery. 
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On the day of this halt, Messrs. Parkes and 
Wade, the interpreters, with a small escort, pushed 
on to Matow, where certain Chinese commissioners 
had reported themselves as waiting for a reply to a 
letter they had sent to Lord Elgin—a document 
which had been couched in somewhat defiant 
terms 

From Matow, these worthies, with true Chinese 
cunning, retired to Tung-chow, whither the inter- 
preters followed them, and Lord Elgin signified 
his intention of proceeding there also, at the head 
of only a thousand men, to ratify the Treaty 
of Tientsin, if hostages of fidelity were given to 
him, 

Tsai, Prince of E, was at Tung-chow, at the head 
of a very large force, and he received Messrs. 
Parkes and Wade with extreme politeness to veil 
his secret hatred, and he sent them back with 
assurances of the best intentions on the part of 
his government 

“‘ Meanwhile,” says Swinhoe, “the natives of the 
neighbourhood spoke omunously of the success of 
our advance, and intimated in strong terms to my 
Chinese attendants that San-Kolinsin was carefully 
baiting his trap, and that his soldiers were loud in 
their brag how they were going to surround us on 
our march and cut us to pieces, for their com- 
mander-in-chief had determined that not one of the 
‘Hats’ should return to Tientsin alive ” 

The term “ Hats” was generally applied to the 
allied troops, owing to the pith-helmets or solar- 
topees, which they wore as a protection from the 
sun 

Lord Elgin having communicated to the French 
the success of his envoy, 1t was determined to move 
forward, and Mr Parkes was sent 1n advance of the 
army to arrange for the arrival of the allied em- 
bassy He was accompamied by Colonel Walker, 
Quartermaster- General of the Cavalry Bngade, 
Mr Thompson, of the Commissariat Department , 
Mr Loch, private secretary to the Earl of Elgin, 
Mr De Norman, one of Mr Bruce’s attachés, and 
Mr Bowlby ‘They were escorted by five of the 
King’s Dragoon Guards and twenty of Fane's 
Horse, under Lieutenant Anderson, all unsuspicious 
of treachery 

At daylight, on the 18th, the troops resumed 
their march with the intention of camping at Chang- 
chal-wan , but had not proceeded far from where 
the intelligence department were still halted, when 
to the latter signs of mischief were visible in front ; 
puffs of white smoke appeared 1n the aur, indicating 
the explosion of shells, and clouds of dust, as if 
from charges of cavalry, rose above the flat and un- 
interesting landscape. 
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It would appear that Messrs Parkes and Loch, 
accompanied by Colonel Walker and Commissary 
Thompson, with a few orderlies, had left Tung- 
chow at an early hour that morning to select the 
encamping ground for the troops, but on the way 
they met large bodies of Tartar troops on the move, 
getting cannon into position, and, to all appear- 
ance, preparing for battle When questioned as to 
what this meant, the Tartars, 1n their manner, were 
undecided and evasive, so Mr Parkes returned 
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hovering on the left of our troops, who were now 
formed up in contiguous close columns of regt- 
ments, for three hours awaiting the return of the 
party from Tung-chow 

A volley of jingalls suddenly rang upon the air 
at some distance, and, enveloped in a cloud of 
dust, a few horsemen were seen galloping funously 
towards the army These proved to be Colonel 
Walker, Commissary Thompson, and,‘according to 
one account, only two of their twenty-five dragoons. 
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LORD ELGIN. 


to Tung-chow to remonstrate with the authonties 
on their apparently intended breach of faith, while 
his companions, accompanied by a Tartar escort, 
rode on to select the camp for the coming troops 
of the allied force 

Meanwhile, Mr Loch sought in all haste Sir 
Hope Grant, to acquaint him that San-Kolinsin’s 
“trap” was to all appearance prepared, and, by 
the general, he was requested to go back, to rejoin 
Mr Parkes, and warn him and all who were with 
him te return instantly to head-quarters, and for this 
purpose, Mayor Brabazon, Quartermaster-General 
of the Royal Artillery, was rash enough to accom- 
pany him As a further evidence of the coming 
muschief, large bodies of Tartar cavalry were seen 


The former reported that while waiting anxiously 
for the approach of our troops on the ground he 
had selected, the Chinese soldiers had gathered in 
crowds round him and his companions , that their 
manner soon became overbearing, and a red-but- 
toned mandarin, said to be San-Kolinsin, rode past 
with a great escort, and affected not to see the 
British officers 

Suddenly a man crept close to Colonel Walker's 
side, arid snatched away his sword, it was, how- 
ever, returned to the owner, who seeing a great 
commotion among the Tartars at a little distance, 
rode forward, and found a horde of them attacking, 
a solitary French officer, who Was severely cut about. 
the neck, and seemed to be losing consciousness, 
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Colonel Walker immediately interposed, but was 
assailed in turn, and wounded in the hand and 
disarmed by some of them Others tried to drag 
his feet out of his stirrups, another came behind 
Mr. Thompson, and wounded him with a spear 
Seeing the dangerous turn matters were taking, 
Colonel Walker cred out,— 

“ Charge for your lives through the enemy !” 

At this command, his whole party bent close 
to their horse's manes, and spurred their chargers 
through the Tartars, who parted like the waves of 
the sea before them, but discharging in their rear 
every available jingall and matchlock Even can- 
non were fired at them, but only one of the dragoons 
received a flesh wound in the thigh. They es- 
caped, but Messrs Parkes, Loch, and several 
others, had fallen into the hands of the merciless 
Tartars ! 

This attack was more premature than San- 
Kolinsin had intended The pretended negotia- 
tions were all a sham, his object was simply to 
beguile the Allies till quietly encamped—to fall 
upon them unawares, and to have, if possible, a 
complete massacre of the whole 

Sir Hope Grant’s measures were immediate, and 
the advance was sounded 

In front were at least thirty thousand men, while 
the Allies, reduced by the garrisons left in their 
rear, and by sickness, numbered only three thou- 
sand five hundred bayonets and sabres. The 
French were on the nght, with Fane’s Horse and 
the batteries of Desborough and Barry, supported 
by a slender squadron of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, and the 15th Punjaubees in the centre 
The and or Queen’s, with the rest of the cavalry 
and Stirling’s Battery, were on the left The re- 
mainder of the infantry formed the reserve 

The enemy at once opened a heavy fire from 
what was found to be an intrenched position several 
miles in length, crossing the high road at nght 
angles, armed with sixteen pieces of cannon. Their 
left was thrown forward, and rested upon a village 
in a grove of trees Their nght seemed to extend 
as far as the eye could reach over the reedy millet 
fields, where the crop having been cut some two 
feet from the ground, the long stiff stubble formed 
very serious impediment to all, but to none more 
than our handful of cavalry. 

After a sharp engagement, which lasted fully two 
hours, the enemy, who could not stand the fire of 
our artillery, which had gradually advanced to 
within five hundred yards of them, gave way, and 
were utterly routed by the spimted charges of our 
cavalry 

On the nght, Fane’s Horse drove them through 
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the village, while on the left, the Royal Dragoon 
Guards and Probyn’s Horse pursued the foe fof 
miles upon miles, cutting down on every hand the 
conical-hatted Tartar matchlock-men; and were 
only obliged to desist finally on finding them- 
selves at too great a distance from the main 
body 

Led by their officers, the Sikhs did great execu- 
tion One grim old trooper was heard to describe 
the Chinese army as “like so many moorgee (fowl), 
very difficult to overtake, and quite harmless When 
caught” 

Following up the enemy, the 15th Punjaubees 
and the Lanarkshire Regiment entered the walled 
city of Chang-chai-wan 

The operations of this most unexpected battle 
extended over a space of ground so extensive, that 
it was impossible to form the least idea of the 
enemy’s real loss 

“As we rode into the batteries,” says one who 
was present at the affair, “so skilfully constructed 
amid clumps of trees, and masked with freshly- 
chopped branches, we rarely came across a Tartar 
corpse The raised road, which strikes off at right 
angles from the main road, and follows the course 
of the Little River, formed one long battery, and 
had some fine brass guns in position, a few of 
which had been dragged, on their clumsy carriages, 
half-way through the shallow stream, and there 
deserted ” 

On this line of defences we captured and de- 
stroyed no less than seventy-four pieces of cannon, 
so fully had San-Kolinsin armed his “trap” We 
had very few casualties, but the French lost the 
colonel commanding their cavalry in a spirited 
charge on the Tartars, in which they were supported 
by a troop of Fane’s Horse, the lieutenant com- 
manding which was recommended to the Emperor, 
by General Montauban, for the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour 

Dunng the day, the Earl of Elgin, who, at Hoo- 
see-woo, had heard the din of the distant cannon, 
knew not what had taken place till midnight, after 
which he instantly started to join Sir Hope Grant , 
and on arriving at Chang-chai-wan, he proceeded, 
with that officer, to the quarters of the French 
general, to confer as to the surest means of re- 
covering the pnsoners who were in the hands of 
the enemy, and “it was agreed that a reconnais. 
sance of British cavalry should proceed forthwith to 
Tung-chow, and that Mr Wade should accompany 
it with a notification to the chief mandann of that 
city, to the effect that the commanders-in-chief of 
the allied armies required all British and French 
subjects to return to the head-quarters of their 
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yespective armies, and that 1f any impediment was 
put in the way of such return, the city of Pekin 
would be forthwith sacked and taken.” 

Mr Wade first attempted to communicate with 
the Tartar camp eastward of Tung-chow , but his 
flag of truce was fired on He then managed to 
get an interview with the mandarin of the city on 
the ramparts. When asked concerning the welfare 
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of the prisoners, his reply was, that “he believed 2 
party of twenty had left the city on the 18th, some 
time before the firing commenced ” 

But, in the course of another reconnaissance, 
Major Probyn contrived to secure a native, who 
stated that he had seen some strangers being con- 
veyed towards Pekin, in a cart, on the day of 
the conflict 


CHAPTER LV. 


KAOWLE AND YOU-CHAI-WEI, 1860. 


THE troops were much disgusted with the un- 
wariness of the diplomatists in allowing themselves 
to be deluded by the Chinese, and Mr Parkes, 
with his party, were severely commented on for not 
charging through and effecting an escape—or, at 
least, attempting to do so 

Messrs Parkes and Loch, with a white flag, were 
carried off to the Prince of E, while the remainder 
of the party, namely, Major Brabazon, Liew- 
tenant Anderson, Messrs De Norman and Bowlby, 
one dragoon, and eighteen sowars, remained on 
the road anxiously waiting their return ‘‘ The 
Chinese,” reported Si Hope Grant, “ crowded 
round in great numbers to disarm them The 
position in which they found themselves pre- 
cluded any attempt to cut their way out with any 
chance of success, upon which Lieutenant Ander- 
son very properly determined to trust to the pro 
tection of the flag of truce, and ordered the sowars 
to make no resistance They were accordingly 
disarmed and taken to the rear, being permitted to 
retain their horses ” 

Of their ultimate fate we shall tell elsewhere It 
was very deplorable 

Chang-chai-wan, the city now occupied by our 
troops, had lofty walls, but they were moss-grown, 
and going to decay It was, indeed, a city of the 
past Even the small nver that borders 1t—forming 
the connecting link between the Petho and the 
Great Marsh, and was once an important stream, 
conveying wealth and commerce to its gates at 
a time when Britain was indeed a land of bar- 
banans—has now shrunk to a small stream 

No steps were taken to prevent “ looting,” as the 
town was a lawful capture in war, and the troops 
were exasperated by the treachery of the Chinese 
An immense store of brick tea was found in one 
warehouse, estimated at half a milion of pounds 
weight, and some of it was taken for the use of the 


troops One energetic young officer loaded several 
carts with it, on his own account, and dispatched 
them to Tientsin , but as peace had, by that time, 
been declared, Sir Hope Grant made him restore 
the tea to its nghtful owner 

“One cared little for the plunder and destruc- 
tion of the dirty shops,” says Swinhoe, “ but when 
it came to works of art and taste, one could not 
but feel regret Thus, a rare old house, with its 
exquisite carvings and hangings, and its rooms 
filled with curiosities too large to carry away, was 
completely ransacked and destroyed, the bare 
walls alone being left |Our people were, 1n these 
cases, the destroyers , but the greatest thieves were 
the natives from the surrounding villages, who 
crowded into the town all day long, and made off 
with whatever they could lay handson In a walled 
enclosure, several of our cavalry horses that had 
escaped from their nders dunng the late engage- 
ment were found, and, curiously enough, in a 
house near it, the sword of Colonel Walker, a 
weapon on which that officer set much value 

A vast number of native women, who had been 
deserted by their cowardly relatives, and many of 
whom had failed in committing suicide by imbibing 
liquid opium, fell into our hands, and were placed 
in one large mansion, under the care of the Chap- 
lain to the Forces, the Reverend Mr MacGhee 
Thanks to the skill of the medical staff, only one 
opium-poisoned patient succumbed 

A two days’ halt had enabled the French to add 
to their strength, by marching to the front a thou- 
sand men, and a field-battery, from their force left 
at Ho-see-woo , so the troops began their march on 
the 21st at daybreak Mayor Probyn had been. 
sent on a reconnaissance two days before, and had 
secured three natives, who were versed in the 
locahty of San-Kolinsin’s camp, and these men 
were taken as guides. 
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Two miles from Chang-chai-wan, our troops 
halted at a village called Kaowle, to enable the 
French to come up Duning this interval, Sir Hope 
Grant dismounted, and conversed with several of 
his staff under the shade of a wood, in which 
Probyn’s Sikhs were also taking 1t leisurely Soon 
after, the Earl of Elgin, with his staff, arrived, ac- 
companied by a cavalry escort, and afew amateurs, 
among whom was Lord Robert Grosvenor, son of 
the Marquis of Westminster 

At last, the troops of General Montauban, who 
had been encamped in rear of Chang-chai-wan, 
and consequently in their march through the streets 
had been impeded by our baggage, came to the 
front, and, in advancing, took the nght. Sir John 
Michell marched his division to the left, and the 
Cavalry Brigade, the 2nd Queen’s, and the Marines 
took ground to the extreme left, as the enemy was 
known to be 1n front, and the advanced cannon of 
the French had already commenced firing, and Sir 
Hope Grant, followed by his staff, rode along the 
French line, to consult with their leader as to the 
mode of attack 

A few words settled that, and then Grant, “ap- 
parently engaged in thought, and without taking 
heed of a line of Tartar cavalry drawn up ahead on 
the further side of a long mound,” moved slowly 
forward in advance of the columns The man- 
darin in command was seen nding up and down in 
front of his men, urging them to the charge, and 
when we came within two hundred yards of them, 
the Tartars gave a series of shrill yells, and spurring 
up the bank, charged furiously, firing and slinging 
their matchlocks as they came on 

The general and staff instantly galloped to the 
flanks, uncovering the Armstrongs, which were 
wheeled round in hot haste, the limbers cast-off, 
and the muzzles levelled The Tartars had an 
idea that the Allies were panic-stricken, thus they 
came on the more boldly, whooping and yelling 
their war-cries , but before they had proceeded far, 
the case-shot swept through them, and their cheers 
gave place to cries of rage and despair, and a 
volley from the nifles of the 2nd Queen’s forced 
them to retire Sir Hope Grant led the cavalry yet 
further to the left, and gave the rst Division space 
to advance The King’s Dragoon Guards watched 
their opportunity Advancing towards the Tartars 
at an easy canter, the trumpets suddenly sounded 
the “charge”—the spurs were sharply applied, 
and, with a mringing hurrah, they broke hke a 
thundetbolt among the Tartars For a time both 
parties were lost to view by the cloud of dust that 
enveloped them, and of the encounter nothing 
could be seen but the bright flash of a descending 
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sword, or the white puff of smoke from a carbine 
or pistol. 

In a minute the dust passed away, and our 
gallant dragoons were seen quietly drawn up in 
line , while of the Tartars nothing remained but 
the dead or dying beneath their horses “We 
soon moved over the ground,” says an eyewitness , 
‘one private lay dead of a matchlock-ball through 
the heart, and a captain of dragoon§ dropped to 
the rear with a bad cut on his arm, but the grgund 
was strewed with killed and wounded Tartars I 
stayed with the commander-in-chief’s doctor to look 
at the dead private As his face was turned upwards, 
one dragoon, who stood near, said to another— 

“<Why, Bull, if it ain’told Charley! Poor fellow 
—he has gone to his long home "’ 

“ Several niderless ponies were rushing about the 
place, and these were.caught as trophies ” 

Many of the Tartars feigned death to escape tt, 
or to elude being made prisoners The artillery 
of the xst Division was still cannonading the 
Tartars, who appeared in front in vast numbers, 
but now would not come nearer than a thousand 
yards, yet, at that distance, the Armstrongs 
reached them with ease, to their astonishment and 
horror, and knocked them over lke ninepins 

In one instance, a single shell was seen to burst 
amid a group, it was beautifully thrown, and 
emptied three saddles, at the same moment cutting 
two horses almost asunder 

Probyn’s Horse now made a circuit to take the 
enemy in flank, and for a time were lost sight of, 
but, ere long, a line of bannerols, fluttering in the 
wind, showed where his lancers were coming on, and 
the gallant major at the head of 700 Sikh warriors, 
came thundering in headlong charge upon the 
Tartars, who wheeled about and fled, until Probyn 
halted, when they faced about and fired their 
matchlocks, but at an absurdly long range. Bri- 
gadie1 Pottel then sent word that he had formed 
up the dragoons before an intrenched camp on our 
left, and that he was unable to enter 1t without the 
assistance of infantry 

The 2nd or Queen’s, were accordingly ordered 
to drive them from it, together with a few who 
remained near their tents, so the whole fled to an 
adjacent village This small camp turned out to 
be the post of Mandarin Paou, the commander of 
the Tartar cavalry. Under a grove of tall and 
handsome cedars, it was tastefully and beautifully 
arranged The spotless white tents of fine Amencan 
drill, were all stoutly set up, and well pegged down 
in the green turf, and all were mathematically 
erected at equal distances apart*, the great pavilion 
of Paou being 1n the centre. 
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_ That the latter had retired in a hurry was cer- 
tain, the clothes and bedding in the stately 
pavilion remained unrolled, on his table stood a 
lamp, his bowls of nce, and chopsticks In rear of 
this camp, were tnany fine mules found browsing, 
and these were captured by our ren. 

From the village into which the Tartars had 
fled, they continued to take, with their clumsy old 
matchlocks—~weapons of the Cromwellian period— 
“pot” shots at the Allies, whenever an opportunity 
occured, so orders were issued by Sir Hope 
Grant to set the place in flames, and to take flying 
shots at the enemy as they attempted to escape. 

A temple and some enclosed houses were 
searched for lurkers, and two shaven priests were 
taken, “who might, or might not have been 
soldiers, for a Chinese soldier has a most con- 
venient method of throwing off his numbered 
doublet and powder waist-belt, and assuming the 
meek look of an ordinary native, whom in other 
parts of his attire he much resembles ” 

The Sikhs set the camp in flames This village 
was called You-chai-wei, and was only eight mules 
distant from Pekin, the mighty city of the emperors, 
one of the great gates of which was already visible 

On the walls of the village was posted up a pro- 
clamation issued by Paou, the Tartar, to the effect 
that “the villagers were not to be alarmed by the 
presence of his camp, as his soldiers had been 
strictly warned against committing any acts of 
injustice on the natives of the place, and, at the 
same time, giving them to understand that all 
provisions supplied should be honestly paid for ” 

Sir John Michell and Brigadier Sutton here 
joined Sir Hope Grant, bringing intelligence that 
the rst Division had seized the pontoon-bridge, the 
toll-bridge, and thus all the country on that side of 
the Yung-leang Canal, he therefore resolved on 
retiring from You-chai-we1, and encamping on the 
banks of it, among some pleasant groves of trees 

The troops had scarcely arrived when the enemy 
opened fire with heavy guns upon them, from 
cover of the woods on the other side of the canal 
All the troops there were attired in brilliant impenal 
yellow, with silk standards of the same colour, 
hence their figures stood prominently forth amid 
the foliage and greenery, in which they sought to 
mask their batteries 

The 15th Punjaubees, with two howitzers, were 
ordered to cross and drive them off, which was 
soon achieved and their works destroyed , but our 
troops almost immediately afterwards came upon 
some Tartars in a village, and made a great 
slaughter of them »A Punjaubee officer in the 
close méée forgot, oddly enough, to draw his sword, 





and with clenched fist knocked down a Tartar, 
who was bayoneted ere he could nse 

Meanwhile, the French were, at the same time, 
having a tough contest with the enemy at a stone 
bridge, over which runs the paved roadway that 
leads from Tung-chow to Pekin On the opposite 
side the enemy had got some heavy guns into 
position These the French captured at the point 
of the bayonet , and, in the hand-to-hand combat 
that ensued, General Paou was mortally wounded, 
but was borne off the field by his own men 

It was reported that in his rage and agony on 
this occasion, he gave orders for the decapitation 
of the Abbé de Luc and Major Brabazon, two of 
the unfortunate gentlemen whom the Chinese had 
so treacherously prevented from returning under 
the flag of truce The total loss of the Chinese at 
this bridge alone was estimated at 500 men 

In one of the charges made by our Sikh cavalry, 
the horse of a trooper became unmanageable and 
carried him among the enemy, who used him bar- 
barously, by first scooping out his eyes and then 
cutting him to pieces, joint by joint, but the Sikhs 
themselves were merciless too, as we are told that 
“it was a common practice among these gentle- 
men, when niding over the field after an engage- 
ment, to murder the wounded As they rode past 
a prostrate man, one would prick him with a spear- 
point, and if the unfortunate sufferer cried out or 
writhed under the pain inflicted, some of the party 
would dismount and deliberately saw his head off” 

The French encamped at both ends of the stone 
bridge, and the Bntish to their left, on the east 
bank of the canal between the two bridges they had 
captured The country in their vicinity was very 
beautiful, grove after grove of tall and magnificent 
trees occurring here and there, with large but 
dilapidated temples Inone of the latter the Earl 
of Elgin and Sir Hope Grant took up their quar- 
ters, while General Montauban occupied another 

On the 22nd, some Tartars bearing a flag of 
truce—a sign little respected by themsclves— 
brought a letter from Prince Kung, the emperor's 
brother, wishing to treat, “with a view to the re- 
establishment of peace ,” but Lord Elgin replied 
that he would listen to no overtures of peace, nor 
would he cease hostilities, until the British subjects 
detained in Pekin were released. 

The water communication afforded great con- 
venience in supplying the camps with provisions 
during the delay that ensued, until reinforcements 
should arnve with the heavy siege-train to batter 
Pekin 

Captain Dew, of the Royal Navy, who superin- 
tended the water-carnage, found no difficulty mm 
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bringing up the commussariat and other boats from 
Ho-see-woo to Tung-chow, the governor of which 
had been informed that if he made no hostile 
demonstrations, his city would be spared and its 
people protected A small suburb just outside the 
north gate was held by four hundred Royal 
Marines, and an equal number of French soldiers , 
but the gates were kept closed in that direction, 
and the walls were manned by city braves, armed 
with spear and thatchlock These people having 
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soon be at Tung-chow, so all looked forward with 
eagerness to the attack on Pekin 

The chief mandarin at Tientsin proving very re- 
fractory, by order of General Napier was made a 
close pnsoner and brought into camp, where he 
expressed much astonishment at the existence 
of such nations as Bnitain and France, neither of 
which he had heard of before As it was essential 
to keep the road open between his town and the 
camp, detachments of the 31st were stationed at 
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murdered two of the Canton coolies, who had 
ventured in to plunder, the general ordered the 
Marines to take possession of the north gate, the 
guard of which they dislodged without a blow 

According to a return picked up in a tent about 
this time, 1t was found that the Tartar army we had 
to oppose was eighty thousand strong, and con- 
sisted chiefly of horsemen. 

On the 24th of September, General Sir Robert 
Napier arrived, and, through the energetic measures 
of Sir, Hope Grant, the army was reinforced by a 
battalion of the 6oth Rifles, another of the Royal 
Scots, the 67th, a wing of the ggth, and another of 
the 8th Punjaubees , the siege-trains, and several 
eight-inch mortars were at Ho-see-woo, and would 


Ho-see-woo and Yung-tsun, while the conveyance 
of the mails was entrusted to the Sikh cavalry, 
Some of the latter having been wantonly fired on 
when passing through a village, it was totally 
destroyed by the 8th Punjaubees, acting under the 
general's order 

More letters passed between the Earl of Elgin 
and Prince Kung, concerning peace and the pni- 
soners whom he admitted that he held, and would 
retain till a treaty was signed, but the earl, like a 
resolute Scotsman, insisted on their instant release, 
adding that if this was not done, the army should 
advance, and he would not be responsible for the 
consequences Three days were given the prince 
to consider. The letter was written on the 2sth ; 
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consequently, unless a satisfactory answer came 
en the 29th, next day would see the colours again 
upcased. 

The three days expired , no answer came, and 
though the army could not advance, owing to the 
delays of the French infantry, the general pushed 
on a party of the Rifles to take possession of a 
village on the other side of a canal, close to the 
paved highway, where it was intended to establish 
a depét. 

Tke tents were struck at noon on the 3rd of 
October, our troops crossed the canal ex masse, 
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three days’ provisions in their haversacks, in hight 
marching order—that is, without knapsacks—the 
British now taking the nght, and the French the 
left 

From any swelling eminence, the entire move. 
ments of this compact little force were distinctly 
visible, though portions would occasionally be lost 
for a time, as their waving colours and glittering 
bayonets disappeared between groves of trees, or 
amid a wall-encircled village, the imhabitants ot 
which surveyed “the barbanans” with mingled 
terror and wonder 
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and advanced to the Mohammedan village of 
Chang-ying, near the outpost of the Rifles There 
Lord Elgin and Sir Hope Grant quartered them- 
selves in a handsome domed mosque, for the village 
was composed entirely of mud huts, the male in- 
habitants of which wore strange conical caps, and 
by cunningly repeating prayers im Arabic, ex- 
tracted a good deal of silver from the pockets of 
the Sikhs 

The British force in the field now numbered six 
thousand men, the French reinforcement increased 
the Allies to ten thousand men, and it was arranged 
that the whole should march on the sth, and storm 
a great Tartar camp which was supposed to exist 
within a strong earthen embankment, near the 
north-east corner of the wall of Pekin The 
baggage was stored im the marble tomb of some 
departed grandee, and the forces marched, with 
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The wonderful capital against which the Alhes 
were advancing 1s situated at a distance of sixty 
miles from the Great Wall of China, and one 
hundred from the sea 

By Marco Polo and other early travellers of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 1t 1s mentioned 
under the name of Cambalu, and as a city which 
the Tartar monarchs had built recently, adjacent 
to the Chinese city of Tay-du, and the distinction 
betwcen the Chinese and the Tartar cities 1s still 
maintained Singularly enough, as early as the year 
1314, Pekin was made an archbishopric by Pope 
Clement V, under the name of Khan-Valig, and 
the name of the first bishop was John de Mon- 
tecorvino, and the year 1810 saw no less than 
ten Catholic missionaries in that penlous place— 
penious, at least, for most foreigners, especially 
Christians 
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AFTER a four miles’ march, the “ halt ” was sounded, 
while the staff, from the sumn its of some grass- 
grown brick kilns, got their first view of the long 
secluded but mighty capital of the Celestial Empire, 
at a distance of only six miles It occupies flat 
ground, and seems almost entirely hidden by its 
long and rather monotonous line of wall, though 
the towers of its gates, and the larger ones at the 
corners, loom large and conspicuously aga‘ust 
the pure blue of the sky 

According to Chinese ideas, Pekin 1s strongly 
fortined Its walls are thirty feet in height, twenty 
feet thick at ther base, and inside they mise 
by stages like the Pyramids There are square 
towers placed at intervals of seventy yards apart, 
each tower piojecting about forty feet from the line 
of the wall, and having a small guard-house on its 
summit Around this certainly formidable wall 
hes a ditch Gutzlaff states the population of 
Pekin, including the suburbs, to be 2,000,000, 1n 
which he comprises a stationary garrison of about 
100,000 Mantchoos and their families , and it was 
against this vast place that Sir Hope Grant was 
advancing with 10,000 men 

On the summit of a mound, he was deliberating 
on the mode of attack, during the cheerful sun- 
shine which succeeded a gloomy morning, when a 
message came from General Montauban, desiring 
a postponement till the morrow, as his troops, 
which had marched farther than ours, were weary , 
accordingly, the Bntsh piled their arms and 
bivouacked, and made themselves pillows of straw 
and mullet-stalks, a few of the senior officers alone 
taking possession of some wretched huts that were 
near 

The French, however, had brought on all their 
tents and baggaye, and could make themselves 
more comfortable 

Betimes next morning—a damp and raw one— 
the bugles sounded shnilly, and the onward march 
was resumed, so, larger and loftier loomed the 
walls and towers of Pekin as the troops advanced 
through a well-wooded country At eleven, the 
“halt” was sounded, and the cavalry brigade 
under General Pattle found itself close to a glaring 
red wall, enclosing the mausoleum of one of the 
Emperor's sisters 

After half an hour’s halt, Pattle was ordered to 
proceed with the cavalry in a northerly direction 


for a few miles, “ and then to strike due west on 
the broad northern road leading to the Tih-shing, 
or second gate in the north face of tle city, as, in 
all probability, the Tartars would retreat along 
the north road when their camp was attacked by 
the Bntish and French infantry from the east, 
and thus an opportunity would be afforded to 
the cavalry brigade to intercept and cut off their 
retreat ” 

Grant’s ideas were right, for while the cavalry 
were advancing to the north-west, the videttes re- 
ported that large bodies of Tartars were nding 
north, so the brigade halted, while a squadron, 
under the active Probyn, rode out to reconnoitre , 
but the moment it became visible, the Tartars 
made off with all speed, and, by this time, the 
sound of heavy musketry firing served to announce 
that the Allies were already in the heart of the 
Tartar camp 

In his attack upon the line of the latter, Sir 
Hope Grant had diverged a little to the nght, and 
had sent word to General Montauban to do the 
same, but the latter had already made a more 
decided turn to the right, and, crossing the rear of 
the British column, pushed after them, thinking he 
was in their rear till he reached the Summer 
Palace The British had seen a considerable body 
of the enemy’s infantry falling back, but were 
unable to overtake them, they had a skirmish 
with a Tartar picket at the Tih-shing subutb, 
which was in reality the finng heard by the 
cavalry 

The Tartars were driven through the gate and 
into the city, and as the time was getting late, 
and the troops were weary, Sir Hope Grant halted 
and bivouacked in the suburb outside the barrier 

At the same time, the French had encamped 
between two little lakes in front of the grand 
entrance to the Palace of Yuen-Ming Yuen, under 
some groves of trees After the capture of the gate, 
the French posted a guard, the French general 
reserving a large space of ground for the British 
cavalry, whom he expected there after their search 
for the flying Tartars 

The French were weary, in low spirits, and twice 
in the mght a panic seized them At the central 
gateway to the palace, some Chinese officials were 
found lying dead These preved to be eunuchs, 
wearing red-tasselled hats 
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, his imperial palace, situated without the city, 
was of vast extent The grounds were at least ten 
Mules in diameter, and compmised an area of sixty 
thousand acres ll the great features of nature-— 
rocks, mountains, forests, lakes, and rivers—were 
here grouped in a singular and scenic manner 
This palace contained thirty distinct places of resi- 
aence for the emperor, each with all the necessary 
appendages, ‘forming a veritable village of no in 
congiderable magnitude 

The buildings, however, were more remarkable 
for their number than for their real magnificence 

The chief dwelling of the emperor, and the 
grand hall of audience, when divested of their 
garish gilding and colours, were little better than the 
barns of one of our farmers The apartments were 
as deficient of all proportion as their construction 
was void of principle and rule The length of the 
audience hall was r1o feet, its breadth forty-two 
feet , its height twenty, and its ceiling was painted 
with squares, circles, and polygons, whimsically 
disposed, and loaded with a variety of brilliant 
colours 

The Tae ho-mun, or “ Hall of Great Harmony,” 
attached to the palace, in the Tartar division of the 
cily, was an apartment that measured nearly 130 
feet each way 

Such was the Yuen-Ming-Yuen, or famous Summer 
Palace of the emperor, who, with his thirteen wives, 
had, at this crisis, betaken him to a place called 
Gehal , the “ Brother of the Sun and Moon” had 
no desire to confront “the Barbarians” who had 
dared to invade his empire 

The great hall was crowded with them, however, 
and the floor around his ebony throne was piled 
with all the more rare curiosities of his boasted 
Summer Palace 

*¢See here,” said General Montauban, pointing 
to them, “I have had a few of the most brilliant 
things selected, to be divided between the Queen 
of Great Britain and the Emperor of the French ” 

“In the rooms,” says an eye-witness, “we pro- 
ceeded to examine the imperial cunosities, as we 
might have done those in a museum, but the 
French officers proceeded to asracher everything 
they took a fancy to, gold watches and small 
valuables being thrust with amazing velocity into 
the capacious side-pockets of their voluminous red 
pantaloons, though the general asserted that no- 
thing was to be touched till Sir Hope Grant 
arrived, yet the ‘looting’ of the famous Summer 
Palace went on One French officer found a 
string of gorgeous pearls, each being the size of a 
marble, which he afterwards foolishly sold at Hong- 
Kong for £3,000 Others had pencil-cases set 
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with pure diamonds, others, watches and vases, 
thickly studded with pearls When the Earl of 
Elgin arrived, he said pretty pointedly,— 

“T should hke a great many things which the 
palace contains, but I am not a thief” 

Fruits and sweetmeats lay on the table of the 
empress, showing how recent and quick had been 
her departure 

The morning after all this plundering found the 
British still bivouacked before the Tih-shing Gate, 
where the cavalry bugade took possession of the 
quarters assigned to it 

On the day after the advance upon Pekin, the 
interpreter, Mr Wade, received a note from Mr 
Patkes,tdated 5th of October, enclosed in a letter 
from Prince Kung, and dated from the Summer 
Palace It announced the intention of the Celes- 
tial authorities to release their European prisoners 
three days subsequently—on the 8th Soon after, 
Mr Wade had an interview with Hong-ke, the 
Commissioner of Prince Kung, and acquainted 
him with Lord Elgin’s detcrmination to have pos- 
session of at least one of the gates of Pekin 

Of course, the ignorant and vain mandarin pro- 
tested against an act so humiliating, but could 
make no promises as to the prisoners so vaguely 
stated to be in the capital On the 8th, Messrs 
Parkes and Loch, with one of Probyn’s troopers, 
and the Comte L’Eskayrac de Lauture, of the Im- 
penal Scientific Mission, and four French soldiers, 
were released Those eight were all the prisoners 
whom the Chinese alleged they had in the city of 
Pekin Messrs Parkes and Loch had been con- 
sidered state prisoners, fortunately for themselves, 
as their treatment had been brutal at first 

On the 7th—the previous day—all who could 
get leave from our camp, visited the famous Sum- 
mer Palace, as the general now made no objection 
to plundering The French camp still lay before 
it, and French sentinels were at the gates, but no 
pass to enter was requisite—the place was open to 
all, and presented a terrible scene of destruction. 
Officers and soldiers of the Alhes were rushing 
about in a somewhat unbecoming manner in the 
eager acquisition of valuables, and Frenchmen, 
armed with large clubs, were smashing to atoms all 
that they were unable to carry away , others took 
“cock” shots at the vast mirrors and magnificent 
chandeliers 

The silk stores were burst open, and the sol- 
diers rushed im scores over piles of valuable rolls 
of the nchest China silks and embroidered dresses. 
All were “looting” on their own account New 
rooms were constantly being found, as the ma- 
rauders extended their researches, still untouched, 
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and filled with antique bronzes, clocks, enamelled 
jars, and an infinity of jade-stone curiosities On 
these the soldiers rushed with shouts , their booty 
was plentiful, but their means of conveyance 
scanty 

The Chinese of the adjacent villagés crowded 
in, and they too carried off all they could lay 
hands on Some of General Napier’s staff had 
stripped off, and brought away with them, the roof 
of a neglected cottage This roof proved to be 
pure gold, and worth £9,000 , so they handsomely 
gave it over to the soldiers of their division for dis 
tribution 

Su Hopc Grant ordered a sale of all the articles 
collected by a commission appointed, and each 
officer on restoring his spoil, had option of re- 
deeming it at a fixed price When the French had 
finished their work of destruction in the interior of 
the palace, they sét it on fire, and then quitting the 
grounds, encamped before the An-ting Gate A 
few of our Dragoon Guards and the Sikhs were the 
only privates who had found their way into the 
pilace, consequently their camps were much re- 
sorted to for the purchase of silks—a roll worth 
45 being usually sold there for 4s 6d 

Every Fiench piuvate had in his possession a 
vast store of gold watches, strings of jewels, jade 
ornaments, silks, and furs Many of the officers 
amassed tolerable fortunes, and their men were 
rolling in dollars ‘The sale of plunder in our 
camp lasted three days , 1t included many bronzes, 
gold and silver statuettes, the state robes of the 
emperor, rch yellow silk, worked upon with 
dragons in gold and floss-silk, lined with ermine, 
and cuffed with sable An officer bought one of 
these robes for £120 

“Fancy,” says Swinhoe, “the sale of an em- 
peror’s effects beneath the walls of the capital of 
his empire, and this by a people whom he despised 
as weak barbarians, and talked of driving into the 
sea ‘The proceeds of the sale amounted to 32,000 
dollars, and the amount of treasure secured was 
estimated at over 61,000, making a rough total of 
93,000 dollars Of this, two-thirds were set apart 
for distribution, in proportionate shares, to the sol- 
diers, and one-third for the officers Sir Hope 
Grant generously made over his share to the men, 
and, as a token of respect, the officers presented 
him with a gold claret jug, nchly chased, one of the 
handsonrest pieces of the booty ” 

Many interesting documents were found 1n the 
Summer Palace, one of these stated that the 
emperor would soon have 300,000 men to oppose 
to the 10,000 of “the Barbanans” Many of the 
papers showed a determination to resist even after 
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the fall of the Takoo Forts, thus confirmmg pre; 
vious impressions, that it was the plan of the 
Chinese to lure Lord Elgin on from Tientsufi, 
with only a small guard, and having got him into 
their hands, then to frame their own terirs 

The Chinese had been delaying till the 12th forthe 
quiet surrender of the An-ting Gate, before which, 
we have said, the French were encamped , but as 
they made many excuses, opposition was expected , 
so our engineers began to form a battery at, the 
Temple of the Earth, for the purpose of breaching 
the city wall The generals of the allied army 
threatened to commence the attack precisely at 
noon if the gate was not surrendered, and the hour 
was fast approaching 

The rst Royal Scots were already in the temple 
by the side of the breaching guns, and a wing of 
the 67th was being paraded to storm the breach 
when practicable General Napier stood by the 
guns, with his watch in his hand, counting the 
minutes 

Five minutes to twelve came , the word ‘‘ fire!” 
was hovering on the lips of the general, when 
Colonel Stephenson came galloping to report that 
the gate had been surrendered A party of the 
67th and the 8th Punjaubees were at once dis- 
patched towards it, and marching through the 
great arched barrier, proceeded a few yards into 
the city, driving before them the vast masses of the 
people, and forming line on the nght side, pre- 
sented arms to the French, who marched in with 
their tricolours flying and brass diums beating A 
rope was then stretched across the way to keep 
the crowd back, sentries were posted, and all 
passage through strictly forbidden 

‘This gat 21s a formidable-loohing structure 

“As youu approach by the road leading south, 
through the An-ting suburb, you see in front, on 
the top of a lofty, bulging, crenellated wall, an 
immense square tower, with four rows of loopholes, 
one above the other, twelve in each row The 
tower 1s covered with sloping tiles, and the roof 
ridge curls upward at each end in the style usual 
to Chinese architecture ” 

The ramp enabled our artillery to bring some 
large field-guns up to the gate, and soon the 
muzzles of several Armstrong guns were pointed 
threateningly over Pekin In the afternoon of the 
12th, eight more Sikhs and some Frenchmen were 
restored to the Allies They were fearfully ema- 
ciated, and their limbs were much lacerated by the 
tightness of the cords that bound them On the 
14th, two more Sikhs were brought 1n, and these, 
the Chinese, as before, solemnly declared to be the 
last of the surviving prisoners The unfortunate 
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men were in great anguish, and one of them died 
‘hext day 
e When Colonel (now Sir Garnet) Wolseley was 
out one day with a few cavalry, some Tartar 
troopers fled before him, abandoning five carts 
In each of these was a coffin—and others were 
found after—containing the remains of twelve of 
our murdered countrymen Decomposition had 
set in, so that none of them were recognisable , 
but their garments proved them to be Mr De 
Norman, Attaché to H M’s Legation , Lieutenant 
Anderson, of Fane’s Horse, Private John Phipps, 
of the Dragoon Guards, Mr Bowlby, the Zzmes 
correspondent , and eight Sikhs 

Brabazon, of the artillery, and the Abbé de Luc 
alone remained unaccounted for , but the survivors 
and some Russians proved that Paou had ordered 
their decapitation, and that some days after two 
headless bodies of Europeans were seen floating 
about in the Yung-leang Canal 

All those who were so treacherously taken at 
Chang-chai-wan were conveyed to the Summer 
Palace ‘There, about an hour after their arrival, 
they were called out one by one, thrown on their 
faces, and had their feet and hands tied /ogether 
behind , and, not content with drawing the cords 
as tight as possible, the pitiless Chinese wetted 
them that they might shrink, and cause still greater 
torture For three days they were left thus in the 
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It was deemed somewhat unlucky that Sir Hope 
Grant had given his word that Pekin should be 
spared if the An-ting Gate was surrendered, as it 
was, before the murder of the prisoners came to 
light As the Summer Palace was the scene of 
these atrocities by the emperor’s special order, 
Lord Elgin gave orders to level all that remained 
of it to the ground 

Under General Michell, the 1st Division was 
detailed for this work of destruction, which the 
soldiers undertook with grim satisfaction It was 
completely set in flames, and was soon sheeted 
with fire The smoke gathered over Pekin like a 
black thunder-cloud, and roof after roof went 
thunderyng down amid cheers of the troops 

In an outhouse, two carnages, presented to the 
Emperor Taou-Kwong by Lord Macartney, were 
found , and such a quantity of gold fell into the 
hands of the 15th Punjaubees, that one officer alone 
got £9,000 

As the cold weather was drawing on fast, Sir 
Hope Grant became anxious to begin his down- 
ward march, but before this, Lord Elgin insisted 
on the payment of 300,000 taels (about £4 100,000), 
as compensation for the bereaved friends of the 
murdered prisoners 

Full preparations were further made for a com- 
plete bombardment of Pekin, when peace was 
declared, and, as we have stated, Kooloon, a 





sunshine without food or water, while gaping | district at the mouth of the Canton River—a place 


crowds mocked their misery 


If they spoke or | greatly coveted by the French—was ceded to the 


praved for water, they were beaten, stamped on, ; Queen of Great Britain 


kicked about the head, and had odious filth thrust 
into their mouths 
little food was given them, doubtless lest they 


The troops began their downward march for 


At the end of the third day, a | India and elsewhere 


The work of shipping off the whole army, 


might die toosoon ‘They were then heavily ironed, 'save three regiments, occupied the Quartermaster- 


and, with their limbs still bound, carried in carts to 
some hill-forts twenty miles from Pekin 

“Of the cause of their death,” wrote Sir Hope, 
“‘there can be no doubt The survivors of each 


General’s department about a fortnight, and was 
achieved without a single accident , but the Rifles, 
the 67th Regiment, and Iane’s Horse were left to 
garrison the Takvo Forts, while the naval squadron, 


party tell the same sad tale of how they remained las a precautionary measure, received orders to 


with their hands tightly bound with cords until 
mortification ensued, and they died The whole 
party would have doubtless shared the same fate, 
had not their cords been cut on the ninth day, or 
thereabouts ” 

Fortunate it was for the Chinese that the war 
was well nigh over, as the rage of the allied troops 
rose to a ternble pitch when this narration of 
cruelty was circulated in the camps 

All were burned with the honours of war The 
English were laid in a little Russian cemetery , the 
French in an old Catholic one, formed long ago by 
the Jesuits , the Sikhs were handed over to their 
comrades for cremation 


winter at the Miaou-taou islands of Cheefoo 

For his eminent services in China and elsewhere, 
at the close of this war Sir James Hope Grant re- 
ceived the Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath 

This fine officer was emphatically a wielder of 
the sword rather than the pen, though he con- 
tributed to hterature a journal of his experiences 
during the Indian Mutiny, which proved a very 
interesting volume ‘Five years after the capture 
of Pekin, he was made colonel of his old regiment 
—the 9th Lancers He died in command of the 
troops at Aldershot, in 1875, and his remains were 
sent north for interment at the Grange Cemetery 
in Edinburgh 
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CHAPTER LVII ¢ 


NEW ZEALAND, 1861 


* 


THE contest m China was barely over, when we 
found ourselves engaged in a war with the Maories, 
that closely resembled in some respects that waged 


in Kaffraria arly in the preceding year, an 
attempt was made to purchase land for settlers 


without obtaining the consent of all the natives of 
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in the General Assembly, we shall proceed at once 
to the story of the strife, in detailing which we 
shall confine ourselves to those deeds of bravery 
which won some of our soldiers the Victona 
Cross and for a record of these we are chiefly 
indebted to the works of Sir James E. Alexander, 
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each particular tribe who claimed it , for all had an 
hereditary nght to the soul, as in the case of the 
domains of the old Highland clans, which mm future 
years the kings of Scotland parcelled out by Crown 
charters in earldoms and baronies 

This sale of land in New Zealand provoked the 
natives of Taranaki to take up arms 1n defence of 
their old hereditary nghts, and this soon led to a 
formidable insurrection, exactly as a similar pto- 
ceeding on the part of the American Government 
excited the apprehension of the Red Indians, who, 
hke every ancient people, also held their lands in 
commen 

Without detaming the reader with the memorial 
to the Governor, warning him not to proceed , or 
with the statements of a man named Wilham King, 
the chief opponent of the sale , or with the debates 


and others , but his 1s the most valuable history of 
bush-fighting and the Maon War 

Apart from all questions as to the justice of their 
proceedings, the local authorities—says Swainson, 
m his work on New Zealand—incurred a serious 
responsibility in risking a collision with the natives, 
especially in a land question It had long before 
been clearly pointed out by Sir George Grey that 
the interval between the isolated British settle- 
ments was occupied by a formidable native race, 
well-armed with mfles and double-barreled guns, 
m the use of which they were skilled—a race 
addicted to war, and such good tacticians, that we 
had never succeeded in bringing them to one 
decisive encounter 

Yet, in the face of past expenence, 1t was thought 
that a simple demonstration—the mere landing of 
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two or three hundred soldiers on the beach of| a narrow ship of land which connects the peninsula 


Taranaki—would intimidate the chief of the 
Waitara and people, and deter them from venturing 
to resist us 1n our occupation of their land 

Our forces at that time in New Zealand were 
very insignificant, and reinforcements could only 
come from Britain or from neighbouring colonies 
Thus it soon became evident that our troops would 
soon have enough to do to hold their own 

‘“‘ Englishmen,” says Swainson, “find it difficult 
to believe that any coloured race can stand before 
thern in the field, and, until they have met the 
Maories on their own ground, our officers in- 
variably underrate their military prowess But in 
the attack on Puketekaure, both officers and men, 
who had just landed 1n the colony, found that they 
had to deal with no despicable antagonists Armed 
with the rifle aud the bayonet, and supported by 
artillery, our troops were driven from the field, to 
the astonishment of the insurgents themselves, by 
a Maori force not more than double the number 
of our own troops, having no artillery, without a 
single bayonet, and armed only with common 
muskets, fowling-pieces, and double-barreled guns 
During their retreat, our troops were so closely 
pressed by the assailants, that our dead were left 
upon the field, and a number of the wounded were 
abandoned to their fate The day but one follow- 
ing, our dead were buried by the enemy within a 
mile of our camp, and within range of our own 
guns rom that day, all who were engaged in 
this untoward affair were taught that, both in pomt 
of generalship, as well as on account of their 
energy and courage, the Maories, even in com- 
paratively open ground, are a foamidable enemy— 
a conviction which they carned with them unim- 
pred throughout the whole campaign ” 

Their fortifications were pahs of palisades 

“ Pahs, in the open country,” reported our 
colonel of engineers, ‘‘ will be invariably left on the 
approach of a hostile force Capture of the pah,” 
he added, “may be calculated upon confidently 
with little loss, but capture of the defenders, 
with the experience already gained, will never be 
effected ” 

We have ever been so successful by land and 
sea, that we have come to regard victory as our 
hereditary nght Hence, when news of our disaster 
in New Zealand came home, the people were full 
of anger, and unjustly blamed Sir Duncan A 
Cameron with incapacity. 

There was no attempt made by the authorities, 
civil or military, to prevent the New Zealanders 
from erecting a pah at Tauranga, and for weeks 
the work went on uninterrupted It was built on 


of Te Papa with the coast; and this isthmus 
was, as it were, the avenue to the whole distri. , 
hence it was named the Gate Pah On both sides | 
were swamps extending to the water, so that it 
was almost impossible for our troops to take it in 
flank, or get into the interior without first storming 
the entire stronghold 

An order had been issued for the 43rd Light 
Infantry to proceed to Auckland , but J.ieutenant- 
Colonel Greer, ‘‘1n the exercise of a wise discretion, 
retained them at Tauranga 1n the belief that their 
services would soon be required ” 

On the mght of the 27th of Apnl, General Sir 
Duncan Cameron, who had arrived there some 
days before with his staff, made prepaiations for an 
assault The troops under his command certainly 
seemed sufficient for such a service They con- 
sisted of the 43rd and 68th Light Infantry Regi- 
ments, and a flying column made up of detachments 
from the 14th, 65th, and 7oth Regiments, with a 
Naval Brigade of 200 seamen from the different 
ships of war off the coast Cameron had also with 
him eleven Armstrong guns, six mortais, and two 
howitzers , while the only arms possessed by the 
enemy were their rifles and tomahawks , but they 
had the advantage of being intrenched behind the 
walls of their most formidable pah 

The object of General Cameron being to cut off 
the retreat of the enemy, under cover of the dark- 
ness, the 68th Regiment, with thirty seamen, made 
their way through one of the swamps, and, un- 
known to the insurgent natives, obtained a posi 
tion in 1ear of the pah 

The might was dark and lowering, heavy rain 
began to fall, and thus the morning of the 28th of 
April came gloomily in Then through the misty 
atmosphere could be seen the Durham Light In- 
fantry extended in skirmishing order 1n rear of the 
pah, so that the foe was completely hemmed in, 
and it seemed to be merely a question of time how 
long they could hold out , and so perfect were the 
arrangements of General Cameron, that our future 
success seemed certain 

At half-past seven am the guns opened, and the 
artillery force showed equal skill and courage in 
the mode of handling them, and continued to pour 
shot and shell into the pah, without a moment's 1n- 
termission, till four in the afternoon , while a few 
natives, who had the tact to ensconce themselves 
at the beginning of the attack, crept into their 
fortress by a hole like a common drain 

They fired so seldom during the cannonade that 
the impression was, that wherf it ceased but few of 
them could have been left alive, yet the general 
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delayed the assault till a breach had been made of 
Bufficient size to admit a storming party, which was 
te consist of the slender Naval Brigade and the 
43rd Light Infantry, who opened a musketry fire on 
the pah at four o'clock p m 

Commander Hay, of HMS Sarrter, led the 
stormers, who, with ringing cheers, rushed towards 
the breach Such was their impetuosity that it 
seemed as if nothing could withstand them Ina 
few seconds, they had crossed the ditch, ascended 
the embankment, and dashed through the breach 
mto the fortress , and the reserves thought the day 
was won, and the affair over, for nothing was 
heard, save a straggling shot and, at times, a 
cheer 

Suddenly, volley succeeded volley in the pah, 
above which the smoke rose high 1n the air, which 
was rent with savage cries— 

‘¢ As if all the fiends from heaven that fell, 
Had pealed the banner-cry of hell,”’ 
and then it became but too evident that the 
stormers had met with a reverse 

They were seen—soldiers and sailors—all min- 
gled in wild confusion, pouring out through the 
rugged breach, plunging headlong into the ditch, 
and rushing from the pah in the wildest disorder 
An unaccountable panic had seized them, so 
General Cameron at once cried,— 

“ Forward, the supports !” 

Captain Hamilton, of HMS #s4—an officer of 
singular bravery—led them on, but, alas! they 
came too late 

“ Follow me, men!” he cried, brandishing his 
sword, and leaping upon the embankment, when a 
ball struck him in the forehead, and he fell to nse 
no more On this, the panic was communicated 
to the supports, who became mixed with the fugi- 
tives The remonstrances of their officers were in 
vain, and the enemy, profiting by this disorder, 
poured a terrible fire upon our flying troops, who 
had but one thought—escape! ‘The day was 
lost , the instrument had broken in the hands of 
him who knew how to use it so skilfully It was 
too much for even the strongest nature to bear 
with equanimity, the general dashed his field- 
glass on the ground, turned his back upon the 
fugitives, and retired to his tent to conceal his 
emotion ” 

The soldiers blamed the sailors for this most 
unusual affair, and the sailors were not slow in 
sharply retaliating It would seem that when 
Hay’s stormers entered the pah, no trace of the 
foe could be seen, save a few wounded Maories 
bleeding on the grotfhd and believing that the re- 
doubt was evacuated, they threw aside their arme, 
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and began to plunder the place Then suddenly a 
vast number of Maories, who had concealed them- 
selves in chambers dug in the soil, and so skil 
fully covered with branches and turf, that they 
had lain there secure during an eight hours’ can- 
nonade, rose like a volcano under the very feet, as 
It were, of the stormers, and opened upon them 
that succession of volleys which inspired the 
panic that the supports were unable to cure 
-——and when once a panic sets 1n, discipline 1s at 
an end 

The worst feature in this incident was, that sol- 
diers and sailors alike abandoned their wounded 
officers to the savage foe, but among those who 
did so, ‘we find one admirable exception, 1n the 
person of Samuel Mitchell, captain of the fore- 
top, HMS JZarrier, who showed his messmates 
what was the duty of a British seaman in the hour 
of danger 

When Commandcr Hay fell, mortally wounded, 
he refused to abandon him, though repeatedly 
urged by him to consult his own safety, but 
Mitchell refused to quit his dying officer, and 
raising him in his arms, carried him outside the 
pah amid a shower of bullets He thus saved 
the body of his commander from falling into the 
hands of the enemy, and his humanity was not 
forgotten 

It was reported to Sir William Wiseman, through 
whom—as duly reported in the London Gazetze of 
the 25th of July in that year—he obtained the 
Victoria Cross The same honour was conferred 
on Doctor Manly, of the Royal Artillery, who min- 
istered “to the wants of the wounded and dying, 
amid the bullets of the enemy, with as much sang- 
fro as f he had been performing an operation in 
St George’s Hospital ” 

The result of this affair filled our troops with 
exasperation , and, in our camp, the night that fol- 
lowed was one of deep humiliation, and the men of 
the gallant old “ Fighting Forty-third” spoke with 
indignant pride of the Peninsular trophies with 
which their colours are covered 

The mght was one of intense gloom and dark- 
ness The troops were ignorant of what was being 
enacted 1n that fatal pah, from which, occasionally, 
shrill yells rang out amid the obscurity They 
only knew that several wounded and dying officers 
had been left behind, and 1deas of the torture they 
might be enduring maddened the soldiers Seven 
of the 43rd alone had been left behind, with 
several of the Navy, and they were in the hands of 
the same Maories who had cut off Captain Lloyd’s 
head, and sent it round the other tribes as an 
assurance of victory 
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But the Maories on this night were misjudged , 
for by them the persons and property of those 
wounded officers were both respected, and even 
efforts were made to relieve the sufferings of such 
as were alive 

Lieutenant-Colonel Booth, commanding the 43rd 
—a tall and handsome officer, who had served in the 
Kaffir War—was shot through the arm and spine 
His wounds, though mortal, did not produce 1m- 
mediate death He leant all mght against the wall 
of the pah, enduring all the agomies of pain and 
thirst, with his wounded comrades grouped around 
him 

Among them lay two brothers, the sons of an 
English clergyman, both subalterns of the 43rd— 
Robert Coke Glover (who had served at Rangoon) 
and Frederick G JX Glover The elder was struck 
down “in the foremost of the fray, and the 
younger, who loved him with more than a bro- 
ther’s love, rushed forward with a loud and bitter 
cry It was in vain that he raised him in his arms 
and strove to bear him from the field—a hostile 
bullet brought both the brothers to the ground, and 
left them side by side, with the tide of hfe ebbing 
fast away If,” continues the writer we quote (an 
eye-witness we believe), “ there 1s a mother in some 
distant Hnglish rectory weeping, lke Rachel, for 
her children, because they are not, or a father 
lamenting their loss, let us comfort them with the 
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assurance that in life and death they were all that 
the fondest parent could wish” 

In the night, the Maories abandoned the Gate 
Pah, as they stole with ease through the swamps, 
and 1n the dark eluded the 68th Regiment, but this 
event was not known till Major Greaves, of the 7oth, 
stole up to the breach, and found the work silent 
and abandoned Colonel Booth was still alive, and 
was at once visited by Sir Duncan Cameron 

‘“‘ General,” said he, “ I endeavoured to carry out 
your orders, I am sorry I failed I at least’tnied 
to do my duty ” 

“And you have done it nobly!” exclaimed 
Cameron, as he pressed the hand of the dying 
colonel, who expired next day 

Captain Hamilton, of the 43rd—one of a race of 
soldiers, and who had marched with Havelock to 
Lucknow—breathed only once after his body was 
found A ball had passed through his head 
“Poor Hamilton!” wrote a brother-officer, “ we 
think of him still, as he sat at the mess-table, ex- 
patiating on the capture of Lucknow, or some 
cognate subject, to a group of admuring ensigns, 
who loved him for the dangers he had passed ” 

In their encounter with the Maories at Te 
Ranga, a few weeks afterwards, the valiant 43rd 
had a full opportunity—of which they were not 
slow to avail themselves—of avenging their com- 
rades who fell in the disaster at the Gate Pah 


CHAPTER LVIII 


WAR IN NEW ZEALAND, 1861—3 


TuH1s skirmishing war 1n New Zealand—a war sur- 
prisingly little known in Britain, was chiefly waged 
in the province of Auckland , and at Taranak1 1t was 
carried on with varying success till March, 1861, by 
our troops, under the command of Major-General 
Pratt, who had formed a line of redoubts for the 
purpose of keeping the enemy in check and pro- 
tecting New Plymouth, a town and settlement 
on the west coast of the north isle of New Zea- 
land 

These works were occupied by detachments 
from various regiments, and from thence skirmish- 
ing parties were almost daily sent into those parts 
of the bush 1n which the enemy were supposed to 
be lurking , and by those of the goth, or Somerset- 
shire—occupying No 7 Redoubt, on the river Wa1- 
tara—some very gallant deeds were done, but more 
partici darly on the 18th of March 


Between this little fortress and the wild bush 
there lay an open space of nearly a thousand yards 
in width, and over this a scouting party of the 
4oth, under Captain Thomas Bailey Richards, was 
allowed to advance without molestation , but the 
moment his men had entered a narrow defile, bor- 
dered by dense bush and gigantic fern, a heavy 
fire was opened by foes that were unseen He 
instantly gave the order to extend as skirmishers, 
and then to open a fire—that was almost a random 
one—in the direction where the white smoke was 
seen to curl out from amid the greenery. 

The concealed Maones could take quiet and 
deliberate aim at our men , thus several fell killed 
or wounded Snatching the nfle and pouch of one 
of these, Lieutenant Rees, the second in command 
of the party, proceeded to handle it himself, en 
couraging the men to keep up a steady fire. At 
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the same time he ordered ColourSergeant John 
Eucas to send a file of men to carry away two who 
were severely wounded Ere this could be done, 
a fresh volley came crashing from amid the leaves 
One of the men fell, and a ball pierced Lieutenant 
Rees in the groin He fell, but Sergeant Lucas 
rushed to his assistance, and sent him to the rear in 
care of the soldier who was unhurt By this time, 
so heavy had been the fire that three wounded 
men, with four muskets, were all that remained in 
that fart of the field 

With these the brave Lucas resolved to fight the 
enemy till he was succoured from the redoubt 
Adopting the shelter of a large tree, they kept up 
such a fire in succession as completely to hold them 
at bay for more than a quarter of an hour So long 
as these poor isolated fellows were behind the tree 
they were safe, but the moment they left its shelter 
to take aim they became exposed to the concen- 
trated fire of an enemy only thirty yards distant ! 

The Maories here must have been bad marks- 
men, for many of them fell under the nfles of Lucas 
and his comrades, but in one instance the tree was 
struck only an inch or two above his head The 
ammunition was becoming expended, and brave 
though the resistance made by these men, they 
must eventually have perished, had they not been 
succoured by a party from the redoubt, under 
Lieutenants Gibson and Whelan 

For his bravery here, Her Majesty bestowed the 
Victoria Cross upon Lucas, who was next year 
made sergeant-major of his regiment 

“Only one of the three wounded men re- 
covered,” says a writer, ‘‘and Lieutenant Rees, 
in consequence of the seventy of his wounds, had 
to return to Britain It would be difficult to 
over-estimate the importance of Sergeant Lucas’s 
gallant conduct on this occasion He prevented 
the bodies of his wounded comrades from falling 
into the hands of the savage enemy, and saved four 
stand of arms Nor was this all the moral con- 
sequences of his heroic resistance were soon evi- 
dent The next morning the white flag was hoisted 
by the natives, and this was the last engagement in 
the Taranaki war ” 

But it was not the last encounter in New 
Zealand, though peace was hoped for, it was 
only a species of truce with the enemy Thus 
on the 4th of May, 1863, the settlers were roused 
from the false security into which they had been 
lulled, by the report that two officers and eight 
soldiers had been fired upon from the bush and 
killed In revenge for this, twenty-four Maories 
were slain in an enceunter at Kuitkara, and again 
the province of Auckland became the seat of strife 
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All Maories were declared rebels by Sir Duncan 
Cameron if they did not surrender within a week , 
and the result of this proclamation was that they 
carried off all their goods, and, retimng into the in- 
terior, concentrated all their forces at a place named 
Pokewa, or the Queen’s Redoubt, thirty-five miles 
south of Auckland, and close to the Waikato River. 

There our troops proceeded to attack them, and 
a conflict took place at Roherea, a mountainous 
ridge two miles south of Pokewa, where the 
Maones had fortified their position, and dug in 
front of it a line of advanced nifle-pits, from which 
they opened a heavy fire as our troops struggled up 
the steep acclivity 

The regiment more immediately opposed to them 
consisted almost entirely of young recruits who 
were fresh from home, and had never been engaged 
before Hence they hesitated for a moment, at a 
time when to do so 1s the immediate precursor of 
retiring , and they too probably would have done 
so, but for the presence of mind displayed by Sir 
Duncan Cameron Waving his niding-whip, he 
spurred his horse in front and cheered them on 
The battalion cheered in reply, and rushing on, 
soon put the Maones to flight through the neigh- 
bouring swamps, with the loss of twenty-two killed 
and many more wounded 

An escort of the 18th Royal Insh, under Captain 
James T Ring, was attacked in an ambuscade near 
the Queen’s Redoubt on the same day, when the 
men were marching along the road, smoking and 
chatting, with their rifles uncapped, and they es- 
caped with the loss of four men, twelve stands of 
arms, and all the carts and horses they were guard- 
ing The number of Maories they shot, however, 
was unknown 

Other redoubts were now erected by Cameron 
for the further protection of Auckland, and for 
hundreds of yards the bush on each side of the 
Great South Road was destroyed , a Commissariat 
Transport Corps, a thousand strong, was raised , 
four battahons of Militia were embodied, the 
strength of the Queen’s troops was increased to 
ten thousand men, and soon we had no less than 
twenty-five thousand men of all kinds under arms 
to cope with the Maories, who have never on any 
occasion, it is said, been able to bring more than 
six hundred men into the field 

But then it must be borne in mind that had the 
country been open, and destitute of bush, the de- 
sultory war would soon have had an end . 

The Maories, whose valour 1s unquestionable, 
now fell back to a place named Mere Mire, an 
eminence nine miles from the Queen’s Redoubt, on 
the Waikato, a mver which rises in Lake Taupo, 
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and enters a narrow channel on the western coast 
of the colony Their only artillery were two old 
ship-guns, which they loaded with all the large 
nails they could collect, for cannon-shot they had 
none , but their new position was alleged to be 
impregnable, and our men had orders to 1emain in 
camp through some of that Whig red-tapeism which 
has so often heen the curse of our military expe- 
ditions ‘General Cameron,” we are told, “ was 
longing to be at them, but he had to wait for Sir 
George Grey, and Sir George Grey was waiting for 
—nobody knows what” However, three millions 
of money were expended 

At length the troops advanced, and to their sui- 
prise the position was evacuated by the Maorics, 
who fell back on a place named Rangirin, where 
they had a strong pah on the summit of an em:- 
nence that rises midway between the Waikato and 
a lake 

A rush was made to storm the pah, and its out- 
works were soon carried, but the assailants very 
wrongly fell back on finding that works of greater 
strength were still before thum 

“ Forward—forward!” was the shout of the 
officers, who knew that the place must be taken 
at every hazard of life and hmb = They rushed to 
the front, brandishing their swords, and cheering 
on their militiamen, who literally refused to stir ' 

On this the general turned to a detachment of 
the Royal Artillery who accompanied him — Lhey 
were but fifty men in all, and armed only with 
swords and revolvers ‘They rushed forward with- 
out a moment of hesitation, crossed a ravine, and 
reached the parapet of the pah, which some of them 
wnounted They were led by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry Mercer, of the same regiment, who has been 
described as “one of those brave, gallant, and God- 
fearing men who are an honour to our service, and 
to humanity itself He had a presentiment that he 
would fall, but he was prepared to die , hke Have- 
lock, he had been preparing for death for years, and 
it did not take him by surprise ” 

He was struck in the jaw by a bullet, which 
tore away the lower portion of his face, inflicting a 
mortal wound of the most fnghtful descnption, and 
at the same moment his brave handful of gunners 
were repulsed, and forced to fall back. Was there 
aman now brave enough to assist poor Mercer, as 
he lay rolling there in mortal agony? 

“ He must hold his life cheap,” says a wniter 
“He will have to pass through the double fire of 
the enemy , but what sacrifice will not our soldiers 
make for an officer they love? Furst one soldier 
advances, then another, and another, but it was 
only to meet with speedy death! It was at this 


moment that William Temple, MB, Assistant- 
Surgeon of the Royal Artillery, learned that his 
friend Mercer stood in need of his aid Withowt 
balancing chances, or hesitating for a moment, he 
went where duty called. it might be to death—it 
could not be to dishonour He reached the spot 
so fatal to others, the most sanguine could scarcely 
indulge the hope that he could escape. For a 
moment he was enveloped in smoke’ _ Every eye 
was Strained till it cleared away, and a sigh of relief 
rose from many a breast when he was sech by 
Mercer’s side, doing all that could be done to alle 
viate his sufferings From instinct more than from 
intention he stooped when exposed to the fire of 
the enemy, and thus their bullets passed harmlessly 
over his head General Cameron, who had wit- 
nessed his devotion to duty, only expressed the 
desire of the whole army 1n recommending him for 
the Cross of Honour, which was awarded him in 
the Gazette of the 23rd of September Lieutenant 
Picquard, RA, obtained the same honour for 
carrying water to the wounded at the nsk of his 
life ” 

On the repulse of the little band of Royal Artillery, 
Sir Duncan Cameron now ordered forward a body of 
seamcn , but when within fifty yards of a pah they 
were rcpulsed, and a poor httle middy of fourteer 
(who should not have been there at all) was shot 
through the head and killed The officer com- 
manding the Royal Engineers suggested that the 
wall should be undermined, and this was at 
tempted , but the fuse was damp, and failed to 
explode, and mitters were beginning to look des- 
pcrate when the Maories suddenly hoisted a white 
flag at dawn neat day, and surrendered 

William Thompson, as he was named, the great 
onginator of the insurrection, did not fall into 
our hands, as he escaped with most of his fol- 
lowers, while only one hundred and eighty were 
taken in the pah, where forty-five of them were 
found dead Asa proof that these Maories were 
no feeble or despicable enemies, we had here six 
officers killed and nine wounded , forty men killed 
and eighty wounded The attacking force was a 
thousand strong, while the men in the pah mus- 
tered not much more than four hundred 

On the Waikato River there were now placed a 
couple of steamers, while our troops advanced on 
Ngarauawhia, the royal residence of a somewhat 
obscure potentate named Potatau II , whose palace 
of reeds may still be seen there The town 1s situ- 
ated twenty-sia miles from the pah of Ranginn 
There William Thompson had promised to meet 
Sir Duncan Cameron, and arrange the terms of 
a lasting peace, but as he failed to appear, our 
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troops advanced to Piko Piko, a strong pah on 
the summit of a mountain overlooking the reedy 
waters of the nver Waipa. 

Cameron had with him 3,900 infantry and ar- 
tillerymen, but, as the late expenences had taught 
our troops caution, they remamed under canvas 
for three weeks without attacking the enemy, 
who could not have exceeded one-tourth of their 
number ‘ 

At the end of that time, we turned their posi- 
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March, to construct a pah in a grove of peach- 
trees at Ohapau, but it was captured by storm im 
the following month, and soon, seeing the utter 
futility of resistance, the Maories sued for peace, 
and laid down their arms, but “peace,” says a 
writer we have already quoted, ‘will never be 
established on a solid basis in New Zealand till the 
settlers and aborigines have learned to treat one 
another with more respect At present they regard 
each other with feelings of hatred and contempt 
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TATTOOING A MAORI CHIEF 


tion, and occupied two villages from whence their 
supplies were drawn , hence they were compelled 
to abandon their pah, and retire further into the 
interior 

At one of these places a skirmish occurred, 
and during its progress, ‘a venerable Maon lady 
distinguished herself by coolly occupying a chair 
in her verandah, and deliberately firmg at our 
men, who retaliated by burning down a wharze, 
or native hut, which contained some warnors who 
refused to surrender, and were consumed in the 
flames ” 

A new line of redoubts, at vanous places with 
barbarous names, wag constructed to keep in check 
the Maories, three hundred of whom began, in 


la 


The Englishman thinks that he has a perfect nght 
to despise brown-skinned men, who were once 
cannibals, who know nothing about title-deeds, live 
in dog-kennels, feed on fern-roots and putrid fish, 
and who render their faces hideous by tattooing 
He hates them as the only obstacle between him- 
self and those valuable lands with which they 
refuse to part He 1s tempted to believe that the 
only way to pacify New Zealand 1s not to leave a 
single Maont alive” 

Yet many of them have now a large stake in the 
welfare of the country One chief has, besides 
much valuable property of various kinds, upwards 
of £500 vested in Government securities; and 
several others are in the same position. 
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CHAPTER LIX 


THE WAR IN BHOTAN, 1864-5 


FeEw, perhaps, save those who have made Asiatic | the Eurasian (or half-caste) company of Artillery , 


geography a special study, have ever heard of the 
land where this warfare was waged, yet the Bho- 
tanese have been a source of trouble to our Indian 
Government so far back as 1772, when they began 
a series of raids into our ternitory, carrying off the 
cattle, and the people, too, as slaves, till the year 
1864, when it was decided that we should annex 
that portion of their frontier where there was a 
lawlessness of action, pretty much like that which 
existed of old in the debatable land between Eng- 
land and Scotland, 

Early in October, 1864, a field-force was organ- 
ised to act against Bhotan, which lies in the north- 
eastern quarter of India, and extends from the 
southern declivities of “the great central ndge of 
the Himalaya Mountains,” according to Dr Ren- 
nie, “to the level ground 1n front of that portion of 
the inferior chain which constitutes the natural 
northern boundary of the Assam Valley, and the 
north-eastern one of the plains of Bengal ” 

The Bhotanese are a race distinct from all others 
in Hindostan, and are nearly the same people as 
the Thibetians Their government has two heads, 
the Dhurma and the Deb Rajahs—the former a 
spiritual and the latter a temporal governor—and 
in the conduct of affairs, they are aided by a 
council of ten The office of Dhurma 1s viewed 
as a perpetual incarnation of the Deity, and 1s 
filled from the priesthood 

Under all these 1s a very subordinate class of 
officials, who, while employed im command of 
small stockades, are usually called katmas, and by 
Organising raids brought about the hostilities of 
1864, when their outrages, destruction of hfe and 
property, and insolent rejection of all pacific over- 
tures, or to release captives taken, compelled the 
Governor-General to take such measures as would 
cripple the Bhotan government for ever 

The following was the force detailed for this ser- 
vice, with orders to cross the frontiers, and march 
through the Dooars to the forts on the hills. 
Bngadier-General Mulcaster, at that time com- 
manding in Assam, was to operate on the mght, 
while two columns on the left were under the com- 
mand of Brigadier-General Dunsford, C B 

The night column, which was to start from a 
place named Gowhatty against the enemy in De- 
wangin, consisted of three mountain-guns, with 


a squadron of the 5th Bengal Cavalry, the 43rd 


Assam Light Infantry , and three companies of the 
12th Bengal Native Infantry, with a company of 
Sappers and Miners 

The nght-centre column, which was to move 
against Bishensing, consisted of a Eurasian com- 
pany, with three guns , three squadrons of Bengal 
Cavalry , a wing of the 12th, another of the 44th 
Bengal Native Infantry, two companies more of 
the rath, and one of Native Sappers, Colonel 
Richardson, C B, commanding 

The left-centre column, under Colonel Watson, 
was to assail Buxa and Balla, and had with it 
three Armstrong guns, and two 8-inch mortars, 
manned by our Royal Artillery, with a company of 
Sappers (having their pontoon rafts), the znd 
Ghoorkas , and a wing of the 11th Bengal Native 
Infantry 

The column on the extreme left, ordered to 
march against Dhalimcote and Chamoorchee, had 
also a party of Royal Artillery, armed as above, 
with wings of the 13th and 18th Bengal Native In- 
fantry , a company of Sappers, the 30th Punjaub 
Infantry, and four troops of Bengal Cavalry 

The reserve consisted of three companies of 
HM 48th and 80th Regiments, and two com- 
panies of the 17th Native Infantry, at Darjeeling 

By the end of November, 1864, all was in 
readiness for these forces to take the field, but the 
columns did not advance simultaneously, those on 
the nght being delayed for some days by certain 
transport difficulties 

On the 28th of the month, an advanced party, 
consisting of a detachment of Royal Artillery, with 
two mortars, and parties of native cavalry and 
infantry, under Major Gough, V C, accompanied 
by a body of native police, under Major Pughe, 
crossed the Teesta, near a place called Julpigonie, 
and, pushing on, took, almost without resistance, 
the small Bhotan outpost of Gopalgunge 

The following day saw Major Gough at Myn- 
goorie, where a large stockade was found empty 
The people of an adjacent village, having made 
their submission, were allowed to continue their 
agnicultural operations in confidence and peace 
By a circuitous path, through a mch and romantic 
country, beautifully cultivated, Major Gough pro- 
ceeded to a stockade at Dhamonee, at the junction 
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of the Durlah River with the Teesta , but its gar- 
*rison had fled. 
e By a bndge of boats, Bngadier Dunsford’s 
column crossed the Teesta, nearly opposite the 
stockade, and the 3rd of December saw it march- 
ing through a fine level country, interspersed with 
patches of grass and jungle, with fields of rice, 
mustard, tobacco, and hemp’ From thence, a 
march of about five hours brought his troops to 
the base of the hills, where they encamped at the 
CHayb River, near the entrance of the pass that led 
to Dhalimcote As the country was becoming too 
steep for cavalry, he sent back that portion of his 
force, and, pushing on with the Royal Artillery and 
their guns, the 30th Punjaubees, and the 18th Ben- 
gal Native Infantry, he marched up the ascent to 
the beautiful valley of Ambiok, where, the jungle 
being open, and the path wide, the baggage and 
Armstrongs were conveyed by means of elephants 
and bullocks 
The village of Ambiok consisted of only a few 
bamboo huts at the base of a thickly-wooded hill, 
immediately below the fort of Dhalimcote On the 
troops halting, a Bengalee interpreter, with a white 
scarf, in token of fnendship, was sent to the Jung- 
pen commanding there, with a request that he would 
be pacific, and submit to the directions of Colonel 
Haughton, the political agent accompanying the 
force He was warned that in any case the fort 
would be taken next day 
The Bhotanese in it were observed to be making 
hurried preparations for defence, by removing the 
roofs and woodwork from the towers at the angles 
As diplomacy proved unavailing, the Armstrong 
guns and mortars were got into position at Ambiok, 
and opened a vertical fire on the fort, while a 
portion of the troops, by a by-path which Colonel 
Haughton had discovered, gained a nidge about 
two hundred feet below it, and there found them- 
selves at once exposed to a fire from matchlocks, 
together with volleys of arrows and stones, dealt 
by a body of Bhotanese, who had concealed them- 
selves in an adjacent jungle 
To these the 30th Punjaub rephed with the 
rifle, while at the same time surmounting a barm- 
cade which had been erected on the ndge From 
thence they advanced at once to the scarp, or 
ascent, that led to the fort, under volleys of stones, 
some flung by the hand, others from powerful cata- 
pults , arrows came quivering down, and match- 
lock bullets, which killed two men and wounded 
several others. Here, also, were wounded Captain 
Macgregor and Lieutenant Loughman, of the 18th 
Bengal Native Infantry, the former by a ball, the 
latter by an arrow. Macgregor, when a subaltern 


in Fane’s Horse, had highly distinguished himself 
in the campaign on the Petho, four years before the 
invasion of Bhotan 

By this time, our mortars had been dragged to 
the ndge below the fort, and placed im position 
there “The charge of powder,” says Dr Rennie, 
“contained in the made-up cartridges being too 
great for so short a range, it was necessary to 
weigh out charges specially suited for it, and a 
barrel of gunpowder was opened for the purpose 
At the second round from the mortars, one of the 
shells burst at the muzzle, and caused the explosion 
of the powder-cask Major Griffin, who at the 
time was weighing the charges out, Lieutenants 
Andersen and Waller of the Royal Artillery, and 
four gunners of the same corps were killed by the 
explosion, while Lieutenant Collins of the Royal 
Engineers, and several artillerymen, were severely 
mutilated ” 

Bngadier Dunsford had a narrow escape from 
being also a victim 

The Armstrong guns soon breached one of the 
towers , but when the Punyjaubees, led by their 
European officers, entered the fort, the Bhotanese 
were found to have made their exit on the op- 
posite side, where they were seen rushing down a 
steeply-wooded by-path The gateway was now 
blown open, the Jungpen’s house above it, the 
monastery, and every building within the place was 
set in flames and destroyed, together with a great 
quantity of grain and nce 

Dhalimcote was built with stones and mud, and 
although it contained a barrack with stables, and 
also a residence for women, was totally destitute of 
artillery 

The only operation to be carned out in this 
quarter of the hills was to take possession of the 
fort of Dhumsong, about twenty miles from the 
frontier, the official in charge of it tendered 
his submission on the 1oth of December, and it 
was at once garrisoned by fifty men of the 17th 
Native Infantry, under Lieutenant Dawes ___ By the 
tgth, General Dunsford had completed his military 
arrangements for the annexation of all the hill- 
territory between the fort of Dhalimcote and the 
Darjeeling portion of the Bhotan frontier He 
then began to move his column by detachments to 
the plains, to proceed along the base of the hills 
towards the Chamoorchee Pass, thirty miles east- 
ward of Dhalimcote 

On the 23rd of the month his column was 
marching eastward, through a district covefed with 
wild jungle, where not a Bhotanese was to be seen, 
till 1t reached a place midway between the Dha- 
limcote and Chamoorchee P-sses, and encamped. 
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From thence, six days after, 150 of the 3oth Pun- 
jaubees were sent, under Major Mayne, to recon- 
noitre Chamoorchee, where the enemy were in 
position, with orders to take it 1f no opposition 
was offered 

On his party reaching a piece of opén ground, 
about six hundred yards below the crest of the 
hill on which Chamoorchee 1s situated, the Bho- 
tanese came rushing and yelling down in great 
force, and attacked it with stones, arrows, and 
matchlocks Mayne restrained his sepoys with 
difficulty from rushing up a narrow path and 
closing with them, but before he got his party into 
a position of security for the mght, twelve men 
were wounded—two most severely 

On the last day of the year, General Dunsford 
brought his column before the place, which he at 
once reconnoitred A good site was found for the 
Armstrong guns, dnd an apparently unfrequented 
path was found leading directly to the village , 
while Captain Perkins, of the Engineers, volun- 
teered to start early next morning, with 100 men, 
to intercept the retreat of the Bhotanese, by work- 
ing to the rear of the village, over the densely- 
wooded hills 

This offer was accepted, and the attack was 
deferred till half-past three on the mormmng of the 
new year, 1865, in order that his party might be 
fully in position 

Meanwhile, with 250 of the 11th Bengal Native 
Infantry, one Armstrong gun, and one mortar, 
Major Garstin took up a position on the left of 
Chamoorchee , two Armstrongs, with fifty men of 
the same corps, were on the nght, while Major 
Mayne, with 250 Punjaubees and one mortar, had 
orders to ascend by the main roadway 

At the appointed time, the Armstrong gun 
booming on the nght, and the mortar in the centre, 
opened fire, but owing to the peculiar nature of 
the ground, the artillery of the left could not be 
got into position , and after about a dozen rounds 
had been fired by the other guns, Major Garstin 
finding but slender opposition, led his men at the 
bayonet’s pomt imto the village, which was .in- 
stantly abandoned, and the Bhotanese—archers, 
slingers, and matchlock-men~—were seen flying 
over the hills, where Captain Perkins’s party, by 
suddenly opening a fire upon them, completed their 
defeat and consternation, while we had only two 
men killed and three wounded 

The village was found to consist of twenty houses 
and a monastery, the latter full of sacred books 
and manuscripts One hundred of the Bengal 
armed police were placed in it, with instructions to 
hold it “as a place of temporary arrangement ” 
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The column then descended to the plains, and 
returned to its camp, while Brigadier Dunsford' 
went eastward with fifty men, to inspect the postr 
at Balla and Buxa, which had been taken posses- 
sion of by the left-centre coluinn, under Colonel 
Watson, which had started from Cooch Behar 
simultaneously with the advance of the left from 
Julpigone All around the Chamoorchee Pass the 
country was found to be finely cultivated About 
this trme there came to the brigadier a letter from 
the Deb Rajah of Bhotan, calling himself the bro- 
ther of Queen Victoria, seeking to tempouise, and 
ending thus — 

“Jf you wish for peace, do not disturb our 
peasantry it will be best for you to go back to 
your own country without doing any harm to ours. 
But if you will take possession of my country, 
which 1s small, without fighting, and attach it to 
your own kingdom, which is large, 1 shall send the 
divine force ot twelve gods, as per margin, who are 
very ferocious ghosts Of this force, 7,000 stop at 
Chamoorchee, 5,000 at Durma, 9,000 at Buxa, and 
102,000 at Dhalim Dooar You have done great 
injury to our country, and should not repeat it ” 

The column under Colonel Watson had ad- 
vanced across the Dooar and took possession of 
Buxa on the 7th of December [Iwo days after- 
wards, a kind of intrenched work was observed on 
an opposite hill, so three Armstrong guns were 
placed upon elephants, and brought into position 
within range of it , but, after a cannonade for some 
time, it was found to be empty 

The fort at Buxa was found to be a very poor 
example of mulitary architecture, and had in it 
only one gun, an antique Chinese one, which lay 
useless on the ground Proceeding by a road, a 
portion of which was paved with stone slabs, and 
where the ash and willow grew in numbers among 
other trees, Watson’s column now descended to the 
plains, and marching westward, took possession of 
the Balla Pass with its stockaded work, 1n which a 
small detachment was placed 

He then established a camp at Santrabaree, at 
the foot of the hills, near the dry bed of a stream, 
in which the troops found a vein of coal 

Meanwhile, the two nmght columns were busy 
along the Assam frontier 

On the 2nd of December, the column commanded 
by Colonel Campbell, of the 43rd Assam Light 
Infantry, and accompanied by Brigadier Mulcaster, 
crossed the nver Brahmapootra, and proceeded to 
the frontier, where a standing camp was to be 
established, at the distance of fifteen miles from the 
Bhotan hill-post of Dewangin, at the summit of the 
The village consisted of several 
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huts, and three great temples, which are visible 
¢rom the plains of Assam, as the ndge on which 
they stand 1s 1,950 feet above the level country 
The house of the Soubah was built of stone, and 
mn the centre of the village was an arena for manly 
exercises 

On the column encamping, Captain Macdonald 
was sent in advance with fifty men, and on the 
afternoon of, the gth, the column advanced into 
the Darungah Pass, and moving forward early the 
follawing morning, began to penetrate among the 
hills Their road was the rough bed of a mountain 
torrent, and proved tedious to traverse, as_ half 
the day was spent in crossing and recrossing the 
stream 

One company of the 43rd, under Lieutenant 
Peet, formed the advanced guard When about 
six miles up the pass, 1t came toa kind of stockade 
manned by fifty Bhotanese, who opened at once 
with stones and jingalls Peet returned their fire, 
and might have taken the work—which was open 
at each end—1n flank , but then, as the afternoon 
was well advanced, General Mulcaster desired him 
to fall back on the main body 

A letter now arnved from Captain Macdonald, 
reporting that, with his fifty men, he had now 
captured the post called Dewangiri—a feat which 
Dr Rennie says, was effected under the following 
circumstances — 

“In the first place, when he reached the foot of 
the hills, the guide he had with hm said he did not 
know the road_ A footpath, however, was pomted 
out to him by a villager, which he followed, and 
after a ten hours’ march, he found himself at De- 
wangir! He stopped at a temple, and, as he was 
civilly treated, thought the place was to be given 
up without resistance He then went on, and sud- 
denly came to a small stone house, in front of 
which an extemporary breastwork had been thrown 
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up. From this, he received a volley of arrows and 
stones, and a single jingall-shot, one of his men being 
mortally wounded by the latter He immediately 
took up a position on a hill about thirty yards off, 
and while there, a Bhotanese—a remarkably fine 
man—leaped over the breastwork, armed with a 
spear, and made a rush at him, but was at once 
shot dead by one of the policemen, a native distnct- 
superintendent ” 

Macdonald then took the work and house by 
storm, and drove out the Bhotanese, who returned 
very frequently during the night, and harassed his 
men by firmg on them “In addition to the man 
already mentioned, he had five wounded A few 
Bhotanese were killed They were fair com- 
plexioned, stout, and exceedingly well-made men ” 

After reading Macdonald’s report, the general 
sent Captain Norman to examine the stockade 
from whence the advanced guard had been fired 
on It was found to be only a work across the 
mouth of the pass, admitting of easy capture , but 
not a Bhotanese was to be seen 1n its vicinity So 
the column pushed on at once to Dewangin, where 
a salute was fired as soon as the guns came up 
General Mulcaster gave stnct orders that the 
temples were not to be touched, but every other 
place hkely to conta anything of value was 
ransacked In one temple was found a hbrary 
consisting of several thousand volumes of sacred 
writings 

On the 17th of December the column was broken 
up Six companies of the 43rd, with two mountain 
howitzers of the Eurasian Battery, were left as a 
garrison in Dewangin, under Colonel Campbell, 
and to carry out the scheme of annexation With 
the rest of the force, the general returned to his 
camp , and on the day after his arrival, the nght- 
centre column marched for Bishensing, a Bhotan 
hill-fort, forty-two miles distant 


CHAPTER LX. 


THE BHOTAN WAR, 1865-6 


THE march of the column proved tedious and dif- 
ficult, sometimes only three or four miles’ progress 
being made in a day, owing to the height and 
wonderful density of the jungle, through which paths 
had to be cut in some places To counteract the 
effects of malana, doses of quinine were adminis- 
tered to the troops g¢very morning , and by the 5th 
of January they were within three marches of 


Bishensing, which 1s situated a few miles among 
the hills, on the summit of a gentle slope, covered 
with thick jungle In some places the grass was so 
high as to conceal even the elephants accompany 
ing the column ™ 

So httle was known of this distnct, that on 
General Mulcaster advancing against the so-called 
hill-fort, with 300 men of the r2th and 44th Bengal 
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Native Infantry, to his utter bewilderment he found 
it to consist of a single stone house, occupied by an 
aged Lama pniest. Three companies of the last- 
named corps were, however, left there a» a garrison, 
and the general began his return to Gowhatty, on 
the frontier ' 

“The annexation of the Dooars of Bengal and 
Assam, as well as the hill-posts by which they are 
erroneously supposed to be commanded, being 
completed, the Government of India issued orders 
for the breaking up of the Dooar field-force early 
in February, the intention being to withdraw the 
regular regiments, and leave the occupation of the 
country chiefly to the Bengal Police Battalion 
(originally 800 strong), which had accompanied 
the expedition <A few cavalry posts, however, 
were to be established between the advanced po- 
sitions in the hills and the frontiers of Bengal, 
Cooch Behar, and Assam Arrangements were 
also made for the civil government of the newly- 
annexed territory by dividing it into districts, under 
deputy-commissioners ” 

But when all seemed quietly ended, and Mul- 
caster’s troops were on the eve of separation, the 
Bhotanese were making preparations actively for a 
general attack upon the whole line of solitary hill- 
posts we had established from Chamoorchee to 
Dewangir1 The warnings of the local peasantry, 
who only desired to till their lands in peace, in- 
formed our officers that something was impending 

On the mght of the 29th of January, the little 
garrison in Dewangin had retired to rest without 
any expectation of an immediate a@/erte The camp 
faced the north, on the extreme night was a Sikh 
company of Roorkie Sappers , next them were the 
six companies of the Assam Light Infantry , and 
on the left, and a little in front, was the Jungpen’s 
house, occupied by some officers and the Bengal 
Police The artillery were on a mound, 150 yards 
in front of the centre of the camp 

About five o’clock on the morning of the 3oth, 
It being still dark, a noise was suddenly heard in 
the camp, as if cattle had broken loose Two lieu- 
tenants of the 43rd, Peet and Storey, who occupied 
the same tent, heard the ropes of it being slashed 
through On looking out, they saw the Bhotanese, 
who must have stolen past their sentinels, cutting 
the tent-ropes in their vicinity, and had just time 
to make their escape to the opposite side of the 
camp, when the attack, with slings, arrows, and 
matchlocks, became general 

The Eurasian artillerymen stood instantly to 
their guns, and the troops fell in, opening at once 
independent file-firmg in the direction where they 
thought the Bhotanese were most exposed, and 
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they were thus kept in check till day broke. As 
soon as their exact position and force could be’ 
seen, Colonel Campbell—who at the time wae 
suffering from fever—charged them at once, with 
the 43rd and the Sappers, and drove them off, 
though for some time they held their ground, and 
fought with considerable obstinacy from behind 
some rocks and other cover They were daring 
enough to attempt to storm the Jungpen’s house, 
but were repulsed by the musketry of the police 

Lieutenant Urquhart, a young officer of“the 
Royal Engineers, was killed early in the attack by 
a large jingall-bullet, which severed his femoral 
artery He fell into the arms of one of his men, 
and bled to death ere surgical aid could be brought, 
though the sapper, had he known it, mght have 
saved him, by tying a handkerchief tightly above 
the wound Four men were killed, and Lieutenant 
Storey (adjutant of the 43rd), with thirty-one others, 
were wounded , but the Bhotanese—among whom 
were many Thibetians—were very severely handled 
All their killed and wounded—about 60 in number 
—were found to be remarkably fair-complexioned 
men Among the latter was the aged secretary of 
the leader (Tongso Punlow), mortally hit in the 
chest, who, before his death, was made to translate 
into Assamese some papers that were found upon 
him, and which proved to be details connected with 
the provisioning and distnbution of the Bhotanese 
forces 

Though repulsed, the latter were by no means 
defeated, but continued for three days to hover in 
Campbell’s vicinity, harassing his garrison, from 
which they cut off the supply of water, by destroy- 
ing a bamboo aqueduct that was connected with a 
spring about a mile and a half distant Becoming 
more daring, on the 3rd of February they erected a 
stockade within jingall-range—six hundred yards— 
from the camp, and during the night succeeded in 
getting possession of the mouth of the Darungah 
Pass, thus cutting off Campbell’s communication 
with the plains of Assam According to the Ca/- 
cutta Linglishman, the Bhotanese at this point were 
5,000 strong, each matchlock-man carrying in the 
folds of his dress a powder-flask, with about 100 
bullets, 6 pounds of rice, and 20 stones, each suf- 
ficient to stun a man 

Water was now becoming scarce, as a little spring 
to which the garrison had to resort was becoming 
dry, and it was deemed impracticable, with the 
force then available, to dislodge the Bhotanese from 
the position they had assumed to cover the greater 
spring and ruined aqueduct Campbell contrived 
to write to Mulcaster, at Gowhatty, requesting rein- 
forcements , but the general replied that he thought 
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the force at Dewangiri—which was the terminus of 
five passes, the Darungah being the centre one— 
sufficient for the defence of the place. 

Still Campbell wrote for reinforcements, and 
urged that his ammunition was running short, so 
25,000 rounds of ball-cartridge was sent for his use, 
in charge of Captain Cunliffe and thirty-six men of 


50 to carry the guns (two 12-pound howitzers), the 
remainder of the force, 200 men, to form advanced 
and rear guards ” 

By one o’clock in the morning of the 5th, the 
place was completely abandoned , and in silence 
the troops commenced their downward march, 
covered by the pickets, who kept up a fire to 
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the 12th Bengal Infantry , but that officer, seeing divert the enemy’s attention, and conceal any 
the state of affairs, and dreading lest so large a, sounds that might occur The extreme difficulty 
quantity of ammunition should fall mto the enemy’s | of the position in which the men were placed, re- 
hands, prudently fell back, and returned to head- | treating in the dark, amidst the wildest and most 
quarters stupendous mountains in the world, caused the 
Finding his position becoming desperate, on the | main column to lose its way A panic ensued 
4th of February, Colonel Campbell resolved to | the retreat became disorderly, the wounded were 
evacuate his post in the night, and retreat to the | left behind, and the guns were abandoned » 
plains by another opening in the hills, known as| The men of the 43rd refused to carry the latter 
the Libra Pass, and made his preparations with | any further, and the Eurasian gunners—ouly twenty 
equal speed and secrecy , “250 of the 43rd were | in number—proved quite unable to do so, thus, by 
told off to carry and escort the sick and wounded , | order of Captain Cockburn. R A., they threw them 
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down a dud, as those tremendous ravines in the 
Himalayas are named , but they were found by the 
Bhotanese, and given to Tongso Punlow, who 
mounted them at his seat of government in the 
interior 

Campbell’. troops, after many difficulties and 
dangers, reached head-quarters, the officers and 
men, « route, losing everything but what they 
marched 1n, the reason of the immunity from pur- 
suit being that the Bhotanese were too busy 
“looting” Dewangin of all they had left behind 
Tongso Punlow used all our wounded kindly, fed 
them, and sent them to camp, each man with a 
small present 

The conduct of the 43rd was severely criticised, 
but it should be borne in mind that these Assam 
Light Infantry, “until the Bhotan expedition, 
never previously had the advantage of acting as a 
regiment, the corps, ever since its formation, having 
been broken up into small detachments scattered 
over Lower Assam , and these were hurriedly col- 
lected at Gowhatty to form a portion of the field- 
force ” 

The attack on Dewangin proved but one of a 
series of such demonstrations against the whole 
line of our hill-posts to Chamoorchee On the 
25th of January, Bishensing was assailed by several 
hundred Bhotanese, whose approach, owing to the 
density of the jungle, was unknown till they were 
within arm’s-length of a stockade which our troops 
were constructing They were, however, roughly 
beaten off by three companies of the 44th Sylhet 
Light Infantry—so named from being raised on the 
east side of the Brahmapootra River—who had only 
two men pierced with arrows 

On the 26th of January, at three in the morning, 
our post at Buxa was attacked in a similar manner, 
but the enemy were repulsed by the fiery little 
Ghoorkas, though they had actually commenced to 
erect a stone breastwork across the ravine 

Early on the next morning, Tazagong, our 
stockaded post in the Galla Pass, occupied by only 
fifty men of the 11th Bengal Native Infantry, 
under Lieutenant Mullet, was attacked with great 
vigour by the Bhotanese, who sought to fight their 
way into the heart of the work Millet and his 
little band behaved with great steadiness, and 
routed them, with the loss of only one man killed 
and six wounded The loss of the enemy was 
never known, only one Bhotanese being found 
dead under a loophole, hence 1t was supposed that 
they ulways bore off their killed and wounded 

By no means discouraged by their repulse, the 
Bhotanese here, as at Dewangm, began to construct 
% stockade, commanding that occupied by our 
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troops at Tazagong, and soon harassed them to 
such an extent that Colonel Watson, who had 
come up from the plains with sucoours, determined 
to dislodge them 

Accordingly, on the 4th of February, the colonel! 
attacked the stockade at the head of some infantry, 
aided by two Armstrong guns and a mortar, but 
after two hours’ cannonading and shelling, found 1t 
impracticable to dislodge them, and was compelled 
to retire with the loss of Lieutenant Millet killed, 
Lieutenant Cameron, of the Royal Artillery,emor- 
tally wounded, and many men of the 11th Bengal 
Native Infantry killed and wounded 

While these attacks were being made, our hill- 
post at Chamoorchee was also menaced 

There the mountain pass was held by 150 of the 
Bengal Police, one of whose sentinels was cut 
down at his post in the night Mayor Pughe, 
commanding them, proceeded thither, and finding 
the Bhotanese to be in a strong position behind 
some intrenchments of stone, deemed the force at 
his disposal unequal to the duty of driving them 
back, thus he applied to Brigadier Dunsford for a 
reinforcement 

On this, 150 bayonets of the 30th Punjaubees 
were sent to him, with two mortars, under Captain 
Huxham The work was then attacked and the 
Bhotanese driven out They returned, however, 
as soon as the troops retired, and re-occupied the 
intrenchment, to which they were compelled to 
confine themselves 

On tidings reaching Calcutta of Campbell’s 
retreat, and our petty reverses, means were at once 
taken to strengthen the posts that still remained in 
our hands ‘Two batteries of HM Royal Artillery, 
the 55th Regiment, from Lucknow, and the head- 
quarters of the 80th, from Dumdum, were ordered 
to move for the north-eastern frontier without delay, 
together with the roth, 29th, and 31st corps of 
Punjaub Infantry, and the command of the whole 
of this force was assigned to Bngadier-General 
Tombs, CB, VC 

A battery of Royal Artillery, and a wing of the 
55th, with the 29th Punjaub Infantry, were detailed 
to act against Dewangir, while another battery, 
with the remaining wing, one of the 8oth, with the 
roth and 31st Punjaub Infantry, were ordered to 
join the brigade of the left 

About the end of February these fresh troops 
were crossing the plains of Assam in sight of the 
snowy range of the mighty Himalayas—visible 
though two hundred miles distant—for one of the 
peaks, that of Kinchinjunga, 1s 28,177 feet im 
height, and is said to be visibje at times from sorgc 
of the plains of Bengal. 
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, hese troops brought a large quantity of supplies 
with them—the reserve ammunition of H.M 8oth 
Fdbdt alone amounted to 500,000 rounds of Enfield 
ball-cartridges , but, by the 28th of February, the 
effects of exposure began to show themselves in the 
form of cholera 

For the recommencement of hostilities the 
Bhotan field-force was divided into two indepen- 
dent commands, under Generals Tombs and Frazer 
Tytler respectively, and designated the mght and 
left brigades 

On the 15th of March the latter officer com- 
menced operations by the recapture of Balla, which 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy The 
attacking force consisted of a wing of the 18th 
Bengal Native Infantry, the roth and 30th Pun- 
jaubees, with the Armstrong guns and mortars 
The stockade was exposed to a heavy fire from 
these, and was soon 1n flames ‘The infantry then 
advanced from two points with the bayonet, and 
drove out the Bhotanese, who had forty-four men 
killed. ‘These they requested permission to bury, 
and it was at once accorded Our loss was nine- 
teen killed and wounded Captain Macgregor, 
who had been hit at Dhalimcote, was here shot 
through the hand The natives are thus descnbed 
by Dr Rennie — 

“On the way down the hill I met two fnendly 
Bhotanese, who came out of the jungle by a side 
path They were armed with bows and arrows, 
the latter carried in a bamboo quiver slung across 
the shoulder, and fitted with large barbed iron 
heads, apparently poisoned These arrows, I am 
told, are for hunting purposes, and that as a general 
rule they do not poison them in warfare They 
were dressed in loose short robes, made of dusky 
red woollen material, and on their heads they had 
the small felt hat usually worn by peasants in the 
north of China They were civil, and allowed me 
to examine their weapons ” 

Tytler’s brgade now marched towards Buxa, 
where the Bhotanese had a stockaded position, 
which they abandoned on the 23rd of March, on 
the following day he moved to Chamoorchee, when 
the stockades were also evacuated the moment our 
cannon opened on them 

Meanwhile, the mght bmgade, under General 
Tombs, moved to recapture Dewangin, but waiting 
for a battery of the Royal Artillery, and the head- 
quarters of H M ssth, halted at the earthen fort of 
Koomrekatta, which 1s situated on an extensive 
plain, and stands six miles from the base of the 
hills of Bhotan In the whole of the five passes 
mentioned elsewhere; the natives had now thrown 
up works to oppose our approach to Dewangiri 


From the fort reconnoitring parties were aent to 
examine these defences , and in one of these ex- 
peditions, on the 13th of March, Captain Norman, 
with two companies of infantry, succeeded in 
storming the stockades in the Balader Pass, the 
most eastern ravine that leads to Dewangin, killing 
twenty-four of the defenders 

On the 17th of the same month, 800 infantry, 
with four guns, took the stockade in Darungah 
Pass, from which the Bhotanese fired a few shots, 
and then fled Soon after there came a letter from 
their leader, Tongso Punlow, which said,— 

“You are wanting Dewangin again, but from 
whom did you get permission to take possession 
of it, when you first captured it? You will 
have either to fight with us, or write a letter to 
the Dhurma Rajah,if you are desirous to recover 
Dewangin If he gives it to you then we must 
yleld ” 

The troops waited for reached Koomrekatta by 
the end of March, and as the rains were at hand, 
operations against the post in question were im- 
perative Accordingly, at two in the morning of 
the rst of April, the advanced guard, 1,000 strong, 
moved off and entered the Darungah Pass, when a 
fire was opened upon it from a stockade A gun 
was brought to bear upon it, after a few rounds 
were fired, the place was evacuated, and only 
one man was found in it, killed by a shell The 
column then pushed on, and reached the jungle at 
the base of the hill on which Dewangin stands 
There the main body, consisting of a battery of the 
Royal Artillery, the r2th, 29th, and 44th Native 
Infantry, and part of the 43rd, came in during the 
course of the evening 

By seven next morning the troops advanced up 
the hill, with a company of the 55th extended in 
skirmishing order along their front, while the artil- 
lery got into position at 600 yards’ range—the 
howitzers on the nght, the mortars on the left. 
After opening, however, they closed up to within 
300 yards of the Bhotanese position, which was 
found to consist of a central stockade, flanked by 
two others, distant respectively 120 and 150 yards 
The ground was quite unsuited for the use of 
artillery, hence httle damage was done by their 
fire , but the skirmishers of the 55th crept up the 
spur of the hill, and fired at the loopholes of the 
stockade, within a hundred yards’ distance, and 
from these their fire was returned, till the storming 
parties were ordered to advance 

One of these attempted to capture the stockade 
on the nght, but was repulsed Another attacked 
the central one, but on coming close to it, found 
a difficulty in enterng it, till Captain Trevor and 
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Lieutenants Dundas and Griffiths showed them a 
mode of climbing over the palisades Within the 
work the Bhotanese now appeared panic-stricken, 
and made no resistance 

The native troops then poured into the work, 
and an indiscnmuinate slaughter of ‘its wretched 
occupants at once commenced, and 1n this the dis- 
comfited stormers from the nght now joined The 
British officers did all they could to arrest the 
wholesale butchery, but their humane efforts were 
far from successful, as nearly the whole Bhotanese 
in the stockade, 120 1n number, were put to death 
by the merciless Sikhs and Patans 

“Their conduct on this occasion,” says the his- 
torian of this mountain warfare, “was not excep- 
tional—it is their character whenever they get an 
opportunity of so dealing with a beaten foe To 
them the word ‘quarter’ 1s unknown, and it ap- 
pears to me questionable how far it 1s consistent 
with advancing civilisation to employ at work of 
this kind, a class of ruthless auxihanes whose thirst 
for blood military discipline would seem to be un- 
equal to controlling Very different 1s said to have 
been the conduct of the men of the 55th Regiment 
(Queen’s) to such of the wounded as escaped the 
bayonets of the native soldiery They were seen 
supplying them with water, and doing what they 
could to relieve their sufferings, by placing them in 
more comfortable positions ” 

The defenders of the two other stockades, on 
seeing that the central one—the key to their whole 
position—had fallen, evacuated them and escaped 
down the mountains, so once again this important 
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hill-post was ours, after a few trifling casualties, about 
thirty in all One officer was shot in the grota, 
three others were injured 1n the head with stone 

The skirmishers of the 55th were the only por- 
tion of that regiment engaged. 

Thus Dewangiri was retaken It was deemed 
untenable during the rainy season, so its buildings 
were all destroyed by the 6th of April, and on the 
following day all the European troops got the 
route for Calcutta) The operations against the 
Bhotanese being now completed, General Tombs 
returned to Gwalior, and Frazer Tytler established 
his head-quarters at Gowhatty, while a field-force 
was distributed in at least fourteen different posts, 
commencing from the eastern side of Lower Assam, 
from Tezpore to Darjeeling 

But the Bhotanese were not yet repressed, for 
the year 1866 saw the Indian Government come 
pelled to detail a force, 7,000 strong, including a 
considerable body of British troops, to re-enter 
Bhotan in two columns, one to operate against the 
western, the other the eastern divisions of the 
country Overawed by these preparations, the 
DebRajahconformed to all our demands, and con- 
cluded a treaty with Colonel Bruce, our Civil Com- 
missioner, one of the conditions being that the 
Government of India, in consideration of the loss 
of territory sustained by Bhotan, should pay to the 
government of that country the annual sum of 
£2,500 OF 25,000 rupees, to be increased to twice 
that amount in the event of the treaty obligations 
not being all acted upon , and so ended the strife 
in that remote and remarkable country 
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CHAPTER LXI 


THE ABYSSINIAN WAR, 1867 


THE year 1867 saw Great Britain involved in one 
of the most singular wars ever rccorded 1n history 
—the contest with Theodore, the then half, 1f not 
wholly, insane monarch of Abyssinia—the land of 
Prester-John 

The causes of our expedition there are almost 
forgotten already, yet since that “of Pizarro and 
Cortes in the Middle Ages, no such novel and 
hazardous expedition 1s on record ” 

Though Abyssinia 1s an extensive and important 
country on the eastern side of North Africa, geo- 
graphers cannot agree as to its extent or boundanes, 
or even as to what districts are properly comprised 
within it, as its political limits have varied greatly 


since the Portuguese made us first acquainted with 
it The account given of the country by Bruce, the 
great Scottish traveller, though fully verified by the 
relations of subsequent visitors, was deemed so 
strange and wild, that he was treated with ndicule 
by all the learned, more particularly by Dr John- 
son in England, and De Tott 1n France, who were 
both in the habit of affirming that he had never 
been there at all! And none of his statements 
were deemed more unworthy of credit than that 
concerning one Abyssinian practice—eating raw 
meat cut from a living cow 

The “Kebir za Negest,* or chronicle of the 
monarchs of Abyssinia, goes considerably beyond 
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the era of Christianity, which was first introduced 
thgre in 330, in the days when Athanasius was 
Patnarch of Alexandria , and such zealous Chris- 
tians were the early Abyssinians, that a bishop was 
their usual representative at the Holy Tomb in 
Jerusalem In 1750, when Joshua II was on the 
throne, the Franciscan fnars had great influence at 
his court 

The Abyssimans boast that their country was 
the Sheba of Scnpture, the queen of which was 
attracted to Jerusalem by the fame of Solomon, 
and in Ogleby’s “Africa” (London, 1670) we find 
the titles of the emperor are “ Negus, Negus— ¢, 
king of kings, offspring of the tribe of Juda, son of 
David, son of Solomon, son of the Pullar of Zion, 
son of Jacob, son of the Hand of Mary, and Em- 
peror of Upper Ethiopia,” &c. 

The cause of our quarrel with the remarkable 
potentate of this remote and obscure country—a 
quarrel which cost the country £8,600,o0o—was 
due in a great extent to the mismanagement of the 
then ministry , thus, before commencing the story 
of the campaign, and of our march to Magdala, it 
may be necessary to say a few words on the cause 
which led to it 

A Bnitish consulate was established, and Mr 
Plowden, who, in 1847, was selected for the post, 
rather unfortunately entered into friendly relations 
with the King of Amhara, in place of the indepen- 
dent potentate of Tigré, or Northern Abyssinia, 
thus jealousies were engendered, and the ministry 
desired him to establish himself at Massowah, or 
some other seaport, and simply to keep up a com- 
munication with the interior 

The Egyptians now began to make hostile in- 
roads, plundering the country, and carrying off the 
people as slaves, in defiance of Lord Clarendon’s 
energetic remonstrances with the Viceroy of Egypt, 
till a very remarkable man made his appearance 
on the scene. 

This was Dedjat) Kassai, chief of one of the 
Kawra tribes, a warnor of great ambition and 
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in March, 1860, was killed on his way back to 
Massowah from the court of Theodore, where he 
had been present for five years. 

In February, 1862, he was succeeded by Captain 
Cameron, who established his head- quarters at 
Massowah, which 1s an island in the Red Sea, near 
the northern extremity of Arkiko Bay He was 
received with great state and courtesy by Theodore, 
who expressed, for the second time, a desire to 
send an embassy to England, but about this time 
our consul at Jerusalem, who had always acted as 
protector of the Abyssinian colony there, received 
orders from London to withdraw that protection, 
without the smallest cause or pretext, and conse- 
quently their convent was attacked and plundered 
by the Armenians, 

This event, and certain visits paid by Consul 
Cameron to some of the neighbounng Egyptian 
provinces, excited the somewhat ready jealousy 
and anger of Theodore He felt himself greatly 
insulted from the circumstance that a letter he 
had written to Her Majesty the Queen remained 
unanswered 

“Your Queen,” he exclaimed, “can give you 
orders to visit my enemies, and then return to 
Massowah , but she cannot return a civil answer to 
my letter to her You shall not leave me till that 
answer comes ” 

So in July, 1863, Captain Cameron became a 
prisoner, but on parole of honour In October he 
received a despatch from Earl Russell, without the 
shghtest reference to the letter of Theodore, who 
became filled with fury at the whole British nation, 
and he initiated his seventies by beating to death 
a servant of the consul, and two belonging to a 
Mr Stern, who, 1n horror at this spectacle, chanced 
to put his hand to his mouth “ This,” says Mr 
Henty, “was alleged to be biting his thumb at 
the emperor—signifying vengeance, so he too was 
beaten till his life was despaired of” 

Another despatch from the Foreign Office, borne 
by a young Irishman named Kearns, came, on the 





talent, who conceived the design of making himself | 22nd of November, without the slightest allusion 


lord of all Abyssinia At the head of his followers 
in arms, he attacked and conquered In..succession , 
all the neighbouring potentates (with the exception | 
of that of Tigre), and assumed the title of the Em- 
peror Theodore 


| 





to the letter of Theodore, whom this gross neglect 
filled with fresh rage He put Captain Cameron 
“in chains, and seizing all the mussionanes and 
other Europeans he could find, he fettered and put 
them in the common prison ‘“ The cause of this 


In the despatches of Consul Plowden, he 1s de- | fresh proof of the wrath of the king 1s reported by 
scnbed as being then, “a man of good impulses, | Mr Steiger, a member of the Scottish mission, to 
with a desire to rule well and wisely, but of a vio- have been the arnval of the head of the Abyssinian 
lent temper, and an inordinate pride in his kingly | Convent at Jerusalem, with the news that the 


dignity and position” 
stant wars with rebellious tnbes in various parts 
of his empire, and during these, Consul Plowden, 


He was engaged in con- | Bntish consul there had declined to interfere in 


| their behalf ” 


| 


Torture and imprisonment were now the lot of 
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the captives, and it was in vain that Captain 
Cameron in his letters home urged that Theodore 
Was inexorable, and that they had no hope of 
release, unless the letter he had sent the Queen 
was replied to By the gross mismanagement of 
the Government, they were permitted to linger in 
captivity till a conservative ministry came into 
power, when, after a futile attempt to ransom the 
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enter heartily into the war, and winced a little at 
the thought of the enormous expense, yet cordially 
acquiesced in its necessity ” 

The command of the troops destined for this 
service was assigned to Sir Robert Napier, the 
Commandei-in-Chief of the Bombay army, an 
officer of a Scuttish family, though born in Ceylon, 
and who had served in the campaign of the Sutley, 





SIR ROBERT NAPIER 


prisoners, war was declared as the only resource 
ieft 

“The announcement of the intention of the new 
Government was received with general satisfaction 
It was not a war for which any enthusiasm was 
felt; there was no national glory to be gained, 
no national advantage, but a national stain was to 
be wiped off, and a party of our countrymen rescued 
from a position into which they had fallen by no 
fault whatever of their own, but by the disgraceful 
laches of the Government they served, therefore 
it may be said that Britain in general, if it did not 
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as senior enginee: at the sicge of Moultan, at 
Goojerat, at Lucknow, and in many other scenes 
of strife narrated in these pages 

This distinguished leader, m a memorandum of 
the 8th of August, estimated that he would require 
12,000 men, as 2,000 would have to remain in port 
to cover the embarkation of the rest On the 12th 
of the subsequent month he issued an able memo- 
randum concerning the fitting up of the ships, the 
apphances for landing guns and animals, with sug- 
gestions for the comfort and health of the troops. 
As a jealous contention arose ainong the three 
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Indian Presidencies as to the contribution of a 
quota each of troops, Sir Robert wrote thus, on the 
5th of September — 

“T consider it especially of advantage to have 
the native regiments, if possible, of one army, as 
they work in harmony with, and rely upon each 
other If they are of different Presidencies, feel- 
ings of great bitterness arise when one 1s left in the 
rear, and partialities are conjured up as the reason 
why one or other 1s not taken to the front ” 

Among Her Majesty’s European troops detailed 
for this most interesting expedition into a hitherto 
all but unknown land, were the 3rd, or Prince of 
Wales’s Dragoon Guards , a body of the Royal 
Artillery , two batteries with Armstrong guns, the 
4th, or King’s, the 33rd, now styled the Duke 
of Wellington’s Regiment , the Cameronians, and 
the 45th Nottinghamshire The rest were native 
troops, including sorne Beloochees, and a body of 
Pioneers ‘I'he Land Transport Train, under the 
command of Major Warden, consisted of fourteen 
divisions, each having 2,000 baggage animals 
Each division consisted of one captain, two subal- 
terns, and thirty-eight men—Europeans and sepoys 

“The general instructions to the latter force 
were precise , they were directed to select a place 
of landing, and then to inquire about the question 
of obtaining carriage and supplies from the natives 
(this last being Colonel Merewether’s especial duty) , 
and to Colonel Wilkins, R k,, was assigned espe- 
cially to aetermine the adaptability of the shore 
for landing, the erection of piers, floating wharfs, 
and shelter of all kinds, he was also ordered to 
advise upon the general value of positions selected, 
and to assist in general reconnaissance ” 

The point, however, upon which, above all 
others, Sir Robert Napier laid most stress was, that 
the Pioneers should upon no account push forward 
into the high land, as ‘he knew there coukl be no 
possible utility in their doing so, and that it would 
entail a great and unnecessary labour to provision 
them at a distance from the sea, especially up so 
difficult a country ” 

The second officer in command was General Su 
Charles W D Staveley, CB, who had served in 
the Eastern campaign at Alma, and Balaclava, and 
who at Sebastopol attacked and occupied the 
cemetery and suburbs, on the 18th of June, when 
he was wounded 

The preparations made at Bombay were of a 
most complete and extensive character Nothing 
that was necessary for the health and the comfort 
of the troops was omitted, and in the month of 
December, 1867, the expedition, or the major part 
of it. began to leave Bombay 
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And now for a brief description of the land w 
which our colours were to be for the first time un* 
folded to the winds e 

The realms of Theodore may generally be de- 
scribed as a table-land, being probably twice the 
size of the British Islands, with a long rocky ledge 
on the eastern side facing the Red Sea, with a 
steep but steady slope to the westward, dipping 
into the channels which feed the Nile and the 
plains of Senaar It is literally a wild region ot 
shadowy gorges, deep dark lakes, foaming torrénts, 
and towering African Alps, where ever and anon 
tempests of rain wash down a vast débris by the 
beds of the Black and Blue Rivers to fertilise the 
land of Egypt—yet water 1s often scarce, save after 
or in times of ram 

Chain of Alps succeeds chain, some to the height 
of 9,000 feet above the Red Sea , but Mount Guna 
has an altitude of 14,600 feet Many of these 
mountains are baie, hot, and volcanic, others 
are clothed with grass, gorse-bushes, and acacio 
trees , but most of the latter are to be found near 
the little village churches “A broken Libyan 
highland, Abyssima 15 what a vaster Switzerland 
would be, if transported to the tropics, and if bor- 
dered by blazing deserts on each flank of its coo! 
rocky peaks ” 

Many of the hills are so steep as to be accessible 
only by ladders and cordages Some of these were 
crowned by castles, and in one of these it was but 
vaguely known, that Theodore had manacled and 
conned our consul and the other European 
prisoners 

The important question of the climate formed 
the subject of a lecture by General Sir H Rawhin- 
son, at Frome, where that distinguished geographer 
assured his hearers that all the stories they had 
heard about its unhealthiness were mere “ moon- 
shine,” as the climate was one of the most healthy 
in the world—so healthy, in fact, as to leave him 
no doubt that in the future it would become a 
sanatorium for Indian invalids, if we were obliged 
‘to occupy the country for a certain time, and per- 
haps to place another chief upon the throne ” 

But to humble Theodore and release his captives 
were the sole objects we had in view—to further 
European civilisation against the barbarous pro- 
ceedings of an African tyrant, for such he was, 
though a species of Chnstian When told that 
if he refused to give up his prisoners, whom he 
simply kept in revenge for his unanswered letters, 
that he would bring down punishment on his head, 
he rephed,— 

“T asked the British for 4 sign of friendship, 
which they refused me, If they wish to come and 
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fight, let them come. By the power of God!”| The two companies of the 33rd which landed in 
(His favounte oath), “I shall meet them, and if I} this forlorn region began at once their march for 
doesnot beat them, call me a woman ” Senafe, sixty mules distant, where Colonels Mere- 
It may interest the reader to give in detail the | wether and Phayre had taken post with the Pioneer 
total amount of tonnage engaged, and the work/ force Senafe, we may mention, 1s a mountain m 
performed alone by the Naval Transport Depart-/| the eastern part of the province of Tigré, and sur- 
ment of the Abyssinian Expedition, as given in aj rounded by a district that is extremely fertile 
return furnished by Captain Tryon, the principal | There the little advanced force halted, as the King 
transport officer, specially appointed for that ser-| of Tigré was in possession of an important pass at 
vice From that return we extract the following | the head of 7,000 men, and there were doubts as 
stnking details — to whether his sable majesty would permit us to 
The total number of vessels employed was 291 ,| proceed quietly, until we had purchased his alhance 
the total tonnage of these was 312,228, the cost | for a handsome sum 
per month for transports was £433,000, coal] Senafe could only be approached by a ravine, 
suppled at Aden and Annesley Bay, 82,289 tons | which prdVed incredibly rough and difficult, thus 
Total number of animals landed at Zoola, 36,094 , | making it a five days’ march from Zoola 
grand total of all classes and professions which en-{| On the 2nd of January Sir Robert Napier 
listed, the representatives of almost every Eastern | arrived at the latter place in HMS Octavia, 
and European race, 62,220, total number of fight- | Captain Colin Campbell, about ten in the morning, 
ing men landed at Zoola, 13,164, number of fight- | and General Staveley, with all the heads of depart- 
ing men ultimately before the castle of Magdala, | ments, repaired at once on board to report them- 
4,044. selves On the sth he landed, at half-past seven, 
Zoola, the place where the landing was made, is}am A guard of honour of the 4th, or Kuing’s, 
a so-called town of Abyssinia, in Dankali, in the | received him at the end of the newly constructed 
Hazortas territory, on the south side of Annesley | pier, while the guns of the Oc/azva thundered out a, 
Bay, about thirty miles south of Arkeeko (a town | salute, and all her yards were manned = The hittle 
of huts built of clay and grass), and in the imme-/{ guns of the mountain train responded from the 
diate vicinity of the ancient Adula shore The band of the 4th struck up the National 
The first European troops under orders to land} Anthem, the guard presented arms, and from that 
were two companies of the 33rd Regiment, which | moment Napier had command of Her Majesty’s 
came into the bay from Kurrachee, one portion on | troops in Abyssinia 
board the Sa/sette, a fine Peninsular and Oriental} About this time some authentic news arrived 
steamer, having the Jud:an Chtef in tow, with the | from the intenor of the latter Singularly enough, 
other wing it was a letter from one of Theodore’s prisoners, 
The first impressions of the landing-place upon | reporting that the King of Shoa—a small indepen- 
the minds of our men were far from cheermg A/dent state of Abyssinia, lying between the Blue 
mist overhung the shore, concealing the hills, and | Nile and Hawash—who was besieging the castle of 
all but the immediate beach, which 1s a dead flat} Magdala, and on whose alliance Colonel Mere- 
covered with low furzy bushes ‘‘The town,” says | wether had much relied, had retired from before 
a correspondent, “ consists of about fifty tents and | that formidable stronghold, which was thus open 
marquees, a large skeleton wooden storehouse, piles, to the approach of Theodore This led General 
of hay and grain-bags, hundreds of baggage animals, | Napier to have some distrust of the expected co- 
with a throng of natives wandering about There | operation of those petty kings who were hostile to 
is but one pier, and this 1s still in course of con-| the power with which he was united 
struction In the harbourare anchored a dozen or} The Goomiéee now arrived with nineteen elephants 
so of transports and a few native dhows Some a from Bombay, in charge of Captain Annesley, of 
these are occupied in transporting forage and stores | the Land Transport Corps The mode of dis- 
from the ships to shore, and as they cannot them- | embarking these unwieldy auxiharies is thus de- 
selves approach within a couple of hundred yards | 
of it, long lines of natives transport the goods upon | Standard — 
their heads to land One ship 1s unloading mules.| “Large blocks were attached to the mainyard, 
This she accomphshes by lowering them upon a: which was strengthened by extra stays One of 
raft, upon which they are towed with ropes to; the animals, which was in the stall immediately 
within a short distancé of the shore, when they are | under the hatchway, was selected for the first ex- 
pushed, or persuaded to alight and walk ” | perment. The first difficulty consisted in getting 
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the sling, which was of the strongest canvas, with 
strong ropes along each side, under him. It was 
laid upon the deck, and the mahout endeavoured to 
back the animal over it Again and again he got 
him into the mght position, but the instant the 
sailors pulled the cords to lift up the sling, the 
clephant made a rush forward At last, Sergeant 
vans, one of the first-class inspectors of the 
fransport Train, succeeded in getting the sling 
under him in his stall, and then getting on his 
back, backed him under the blocks, the sailors 
keeping the sling in its place until they could get 
the hooks fast Even then all was not finished, 
for the alarmed elephant continued trumpeting, 
and endeavouring to rush back to his stall Ser- 
,eant Evans managed to get the breast and hind- 
ropes fast, and then all that remained was for the 
men on deck to work the capstan 

“ The fifes struck up, and the elephant, protest- 
ing strongly but uselessly, was gradually lifted off 
his feet Once in the air, the great beast’s strength 
was useless, and he swung an inert mass, except 
that as he went through the hatchway he got his 
hind feet against 1t, and pushed with so much force 
that it was feared for a moment he would put him- 
self head foremost out of the slings Up he rose, 
higher and ngher, then he was swung clear of the 
bulwarks, and lowered down into the barge Here 
his mahout and attendant received him, soothed 
him, and he allowed his slings to be taken off 
quictly, and stood tranquil until two more of his 
companions were raised from the hold and lowered 
to his sidt Thus far, nothing could be more 
Satisfactory "' 

Including these elephants—a source of perpetual 
wonder to the natives —the general had soon 
neatly ten thousand baggage animals for the con- 
veyance of commissariat stores, but they suffered 
greatly in health—there were soon 1,400 mules and 
camels in hospital, and ere long some 200 died 
weekly 

General Napier was still maturing his plans as 
January crept on, for the news from the front was 
that Lheodore was moving on Magdala, and though 
watched by the army of the Waagshum, who was 
hostile to him, that warrior had neither the force 
nor the courage to hold against him the passes 
between Debra-Tabor and the castled rock we 
were yet to storm, and now, about this time, 
Major James Augustus Grant, of Nile celebrity, an 
officer who had served in the campaigns of Gough, 
Outram, and Havelock, and had been wounded 
when with the Highlanders at Lucknow—was sent, 
together with our consul from Massowah, under a 
small guard, to visit the King of Tigré, and assure 


him of our friendship, and the anxiety of Sir mover 
Napier to meet with him 

‘The troops were becoming impatient of inactipn, 
but by the 22nd of January “Forward !” was the 
cry at Zoola, and the 25th Native Infantry were 
ordered to the front, followed in a day or two by 
the 3rd Bombay and the “ King’s Own ” 

At the Senafe camp there was a parade and m- 
spection of H M 33rd, the 10th Native Infantry, a 
detachment of the Royal Engineers, the 3rd Native 
Cavalry, and some of the Scinde Horse—8& fine- 
looking corps, clad in long green tunics and green 
trousers, with belts and sabretaches of black 
leather, long crooked sabres, red sashes, and 
turbans of the same colour ‘“‘I hey are, as a whole, 
drawn from a much higher and wealthier class of 
natives than the men of any other regiment, they 
enlist in the Scinde Horse just as a young noble 
takes a commission in the Guards There 1s a very 
great feeling of esprit de corps, mutual good feeling 
between officers and men, and all are proud of 
their regiment ” Napier rode along the line, and 
then the corps passed him in review order, after 
which he addressed a few words to cach 1n succes- 
sion, and harangued the roth in Hindostanee 

Among the new apphances in this singular war 
was one for night-signalling ‘ The apparatus for 
each signalling party 1s singularly complete and 
handy , it 1s carried in two baskets or mule pan- 
niers, and includes everything which could be re- 
quired, comprising a light tent, a canteen, flags, 
lanterns, a supply of alcohol, and powder, a small 
case for writing in the rain, signal-bookhs, &c Each 
of these double panniers contains, in fact, every- 
thing required for the signalmen , and with twelve 
such apparatus, distributed among parties placed 
upon hill-tops, signals mght be flashed at might 
from London to Edinburgh ” 

Among other stores were most efficient bullock- 
carts, drawn by splendid Brahmin cattle 

To give in detail all the toils undergone by the 
troops on their march to Magdala might but weary 
the reader They proceeded sometimes by plains, 
or watered valleys full of ummense herds of cattle, 
by mountain steeps, on the eminences of which 
were perched deserted villages, by hills whose sides 
were clothed with the gigantic tropical cactus 
bursting into white and pink blossoms, and dells 
where grew the honeysuckle, the bramble, and the 
common dog-rose , at times by ternble gullies and 
stony ravines, where the paths wound along the 
faces of the hills, “ when a false step would have 
involved a roll of a thousand feet down ,” but in 
these places, tolerably fair roads were cut by the 
advanced parties of our Royal Engineers and the 
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Punjaub Pioneers, a fine-looking body of men, at- ‘‘Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurled, 

ttred in loose cotton costumes, with claret-coloured hei regmients ou. a eariervorld:? 

tusbans, and who marched with their shovels and | The villages were found to be always surrounded 

pickaxes slung in addition to their arms and | by strong walls, thus evincing the predatory habits 

accoutrements of the people, and, in one place, amid the vast 
Sometimes the troops toiled over plains where | solitude, the troops, to their surprise, passed “a 

the Juxuriant wild grass and stunted bushes rose | curious castle exactly resembling the old baromal 

high above the girths of the horses, 1n other places | piles one meets with in Scotland and the north of 

where a wildesness of stones covered all the land— | England” 
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THE ADVANCF ON MAGDALA, 1867. 


THE troops now looked forward with a hittle | with guns of various kinds, and all had shields and 
anxiety to the result of an interview between the | swords, or lances The majority were clad in 
general and the King of Tigré, a potentate whose , brown cotton cloth , but many had tunics of state, 
alhance could not fail to be useful to us After | that reached to the knee, made of green, blue, 
much diplomacy on the part of Major Grant, and - scarlet, or yellow silk, richly brocaded with flowers 
Captains Moore and Speedy, tidings came that the The leaders wore coloured head-dresses in the 
king had arrived at Hanzein, and would come on , Bedouin fashion, and a few had over their shoul- 
to a place named Mai Dehar next morning ders the mane of a hon, to indicate that they had 
Orders were then issued for a party to go to the | slain many in battle 
front by dayhght It consisted of four guns of | ‘The king—Kassa by name—came forth mounted 
Murray’s Battery, a squadron of the 3rd Native | ona mule He was in his twenty-eighth year He 
Cavalry, four compames of H M 4th Foot, one | rode bare-headed, with a magenta silk umbrella 
company of the roth Native Infantry, the Royal | over him He looked mild, yet resolute Seated in 
“ngineers, with their signalling and photographing | a howdah, on an elephant, with scarlet trappings, 
apparatus, and two elephants—all with their tents | Sir Robert Napier advanced to meet him, followed 
and baggage, as it was uncertain at what hour the | by all his staff, but as the huge animal refused to 
proceedings or “ palaver” might be over cross the stream which traverses the grassy valley, 
The march over, by half-past nine the tents | he had to quit the howdah for his horse, and after 
were pitched at Ma: Dehar, a grassy basin or | shaking hands with the sable ally of Her Majesty, 
hollow, through which a small stream ran they went together to the durbar tent , where the 
Captain Moore nowcamewith tidings that the king | king’s shield and spear bearers took post behind 
was coming In ten minutes after, a dark mass of ; his chair 
figures showed upon the crest of the opposite nse | The conversation was maintained with ease, as 
of the valley, and presently a tent of bright scarlet | there were present two Tigré chiefs, who had been 
colour rose in their midst, indicating the presence | sent to Bombay expressly to learn the English Jan- 
of the king So the bugles sounded the assembly, , guage Sir Robert gave the king a double-barreled 
and the advanced party got under arms Many , nfle, some handsome Bohemian glass vases, and also 
officers who were not on duty, and had come | the horse he rode, to demonstrate his friendship, 
from head-quarters as spectators, took their places | expressing at the same time his satisfaction to find 
in line on the flank of the 3rd Cavalry a Chnstian king and nation there in the midst of 
The King of Tigré’s troops were formed in the | Africa 
order of a crescent, and maintained a vigorous Kassa said that he hoped for our support in 
beating of kettle-drums, made of thin wood, covered | the disputes which were certain to arise qut of 
by skins with the hair still on. These drums were | Theodore’s defeat Sir Robert Napter assured him 
slung on the backs ot mules Over the head of | of “‘our fmendship, but stated that his Queen had 
the leading drummer was borne a scarlet umbrella | sent him there solely with the design of rescuing 
The great majonty of the Abyssinians were armed | our countrymen, and that she had given him strict 
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Kassa, on this, promised to send messengers to 





unfortunate dissensions which were taking place | all the principal places along the line of march to 
in the country He had, as our army had marched | Magdala, ordering the inhabitants to supply #s 
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onward to this place, seen everywhere the signs 
of these unfortunate wars, in the fields lying uncul- 
tivated, and in the deserted villages, and he hoped 
to hear that, with the destruction of Theodore, this 
unfortunate state of things would cease At the 
same time, he assured the king that he might rely 
that if we gave him no support, we should also 
abstain from giving assistance to his rivals.” 
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with all that was necessary This was a great ad 
vantage won A few glasses of spirits were now 
passed round, and the durbar was over 

The king was then shown our mode of handling 
the Armstrong guns, and he presented Sur Robert 
Napier with a lion’s-mane tippet, his own sword, 
spear and shield, his mule, With all its trappings, 
and a silver gauntlet. Sir Robert then took his leave. 
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The march on Magdala was now resumed. 

From the scene of the durbar, the troops, on the 
26th of February, had a fifteen mules’ march to 
Dongolla , on the following day they could only 
proceed nine miles to Agula, and on the 28th, a 
fifteen miles’ march brought them to Doullo— 
through districts more hilly and undulating than 
any they had yet traversed 

The 3rd Cavalry had most severe work during 
this advance, having to march all day, and perform 
patrol and picket duties nearly all night They 
never had but two nights per week in bed, and fre- 
quently not more than one 

The troops were now full of sanguine hopes to 
find themselves in front of Magdala by the early 
days of April, though they were all ignorant of the 
nature of the roads in front All they knew was, 
that before them rose a vast chain of rugged moun- 
tains, roch-splintered Alp rising upon Alp in far 
succession, and over these, or through them, they 
had to get somehow or other 

To cut, repair, or form a pathway, there were 
sent forward, from the camp at Antalo, two com 
panies of the 33rd Regiment, a party of Beloochees, 
and some Punjaub Pioneers, Sappers, and Miners, 
with a covering party of the Scinde Horse Antalo 
consists of five villages, each crowning the crest of 
an eminence, all the houses having conical roofs, 
thatched with rushes, but the whole place had 
been recently ravaged by Waldo Yasus, a rebel of 
King Kassa’s 

In the camp at Antalo, the following general 
order was promulgated as the final arrangement for 
the distribution of the forces — 

first Dimston —Major- General Sir Charles 
Staveley, KCB, in command, Colonel Wood, 
deputy adjutant-general Pioneer Force Brigadier- 
General Field Troops forty sabres, 3rd Native 
Cavalry , forty Scinde Horse, 3rd and 4th companies 
of Bombay Sappers and Miners, two companies 
33rd Regiment, two of Beloochees, and one of 
Punjaub Pioneers 

first Brigade -~Bngadier - General Schneider 
Troops Head-quarter wing 3rd Dragoon Guards , 
3rd Native Cavalry, Scinde Horse, G Battery, Royal 
Artillery, A Battery, 21st brigade, Royal Artillery , 
4th King’s Own, Head-quarters and eight com- 
panies 33rd Foot, roth company of the Royal 
Engineers , Head quarters and two companies of 
Beloochees, Head-quarter wing of roth Native 
Infantry. 

Second Brigade —Bngadier - General Wilby , 
wing of r2th Bengal Cavalry, B Battery, 21st 
brigade, Royal Artillery, two eight-inch mortars, 
with detachment of sth Battery, 25th bngade, 
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Royal Artillery, Naval Rocket Brigade , K Com- 
pany, Madras Sappers, seven companies of 
Punjaub Pioneers, and one wing of Beloochees « 

Another general order was promulgated, which 
did full justice to the meritorious and hard-working 
body of officers engaged in this most novel cam- 
paign 

The 24th of March found our troops at a place 
called Dildee, where around them, so far as the eye 
could reach, there stretched a perfect sea of hilis, 
as yet, perhaps, unnamed, “and up and down 
these,” says Henty, “we tumbled and stumbled— 
not a few horses getting tremendous falls —- from 
morning until long after mightfall It has been one 
long monotonous toil Sometimes we climb upon 
smooth slippery rock , then we ascend steep paths 
covered with loose boulders of every size, then we 
are upon a narrow ledge on a mountain’s face , anon 
we are crashing through thick bushes One can 
no longer keep count of the ravines we cross, for 
we climb a dozen hills a day ” 

Each infantry-man was then carrying fifty-five 
pounds weight—tmore than half the load of a mule! 
Thunderstorms sometimes drenched the marching 
troops, and now whispers went from man to man 
of the coming rains which, 1f once they came down 
in all their African fury, would render vain any 
attempt to reach that Fata Morgana, the Rock of 
Magdala 

‘At Dildee,” says Henty, ‘we were told that it 
was only four marches distant We have made 
three marches, and have sixty more miles to go! 
And yet Magdala is not more than twenty-five 
miles distant in a straight line, and is visible from 
a point four mules distant from this camp It 1s 
found, however, that the country 1s perfectly im- 
practicable, and that we must make a défour of 
sixty miles to get there We have scaled 
mountains and descended precipices, we have tra- 
versed along the fare of deep ravines, whete a false 
step was death, we are familar with smooth slippery 
rock, and with loose boulders, and after this ex- 
pedition it can hardly be said that any country 1s 
impracticable for a determined army to advance. 
I hear, however, that between this and Magdala, 
there are perpendicular precipices running hke 
walls for miles, places which could scarcely be 
scaled by experienced cragsmen, much less by 
loaded mules ” 

Our troops were now traversing regions where 
civilised soldiers had never been since these hills 
and valleys had echoed to the trumpets and atabals 
of the pursuing Persians, when in the sixth century 
they drove the Abyssimians across the Red Sea, and 
conquered a great tract of their land of refuge. 
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Our troops, worn with toil unwonted, were now | that it was a mistake , he would have become our 
eburning with impatience to be before Magdala, | foe as well as Theodore, and with his great army, 
gnd to solve the long-mooted problem whether | 20,000 strong, hovering round ours, cutting off 
the ternble Theodore would fight, surrender, o | baggage, provisions, and small parties, our situa- 
hand over his captives in peace ‘The intention , tion would very soon have become perilous 1n the 
was, even if the latter were done, still to take and | extreme 
destroy Magdala, and if he escapel to the moun-| These Abyssiman horsemen really looked hke 
tains to leave to his countless enemies the congenial | cavalry, though armed with only shield and spear, 
task of hunting him down But prior to that, he | arcl mding unshod chargers The envoy, who was 
might butcher all the helpless captives we had | saluted by the troops, was attired “in a crimson 
come to rescue ! silk dressing-gown, brocaded with yellow , over this 

Beyond Dildee, the troops found themselves on | he wore the universal Abyssinian white clothing, 
mountain ranges, eleven thousand feet above the | and had a white turban on his head” He also 
level of the ocean—ranges bare even of bushes to; wore one of the ten royal shields that exist in 
their summits where dwarf palms were growing | Abyssiaia 

[The baggage was now far in the rear Each| He expressed great dread of Theodore, who, he 
officer had somehow contrived to bring on with | said, was at the head of 10,000 men, and would 
him a haversack or courier-bag, a second shirt, and | unquestionably fight us at Magdala On leaving 
a pair of stockings, but our poor soldiers were | he received as presents, a horse and a double- 
without change of any kind , yet, day by day, they | barreled gun 

were wetted to the skin, and the cold at night was On the 29th of March, Sir Charles Staveley, who 
piercing had been toiling on in the rear, came 1n with his 

Tidings now came that King Theodore had | force, consisting of the whole of the 33rd, six com- 
crossed the Bachelo River, twenty-three mules | panies of Punjaub Pioneers, ‘1 wiss’s Steel Battery, 
distant, and was advancing to attack us the 3rd Native Cavalry, and the Naval Rocket 

Sir Robert Napier on this, ordered the troops to | Bngade, an admirable body of men, who did great 
halt for three hours in the valley of the Tacazze, | credit to their leader, Captain Fellowes They had 
while a strong working party of Punjaubees and! with them twelve mules, each with a rocket tube, 
Beloochees, under Captains Goodfellow and | there were four men told off to each tube, besides 
Lemessurier, R E , prepared the road 1n front, that | the man who led the mule, and it was confidently 
we might reach the plateau beyond, ere it was | expected that this—to them, novel instrument in 
possessed by Theodore and his lightly-accoutred | warfare—would stnke terror into the souls of the 
Abyssinians Abyssinians 

In three hours these officers signalled from a| Meantime, the 3rd Dragoon Guards, the 2nd wing 
hill-top that the way was open, and the troops | of the Beloochees, and the elephants with the G 
“started for a climb of two thousand five hundred , 14th Battery, were coming on by forced marches, 
feet” On reaching the summit, Colonel Cameron ; and were expected in the camp 1n three days 
called upon the King’s Own for three cheers, It chanced now, that Ahasta, who before had 
saying, “thrashing Theodore will be nothing, my | visited our camp, came again at the head of 200 


lads, to the task of climbing the hill” men, on a visit doubtless inspired by cunosity 
But the men could barely respond, their breath | But in returning to a village where he had quartered 
was all but utterly gone half his men, he was challenged by a corporal and 


It was now found that Theodore had not crossed ! four sepoys of the 3rd Native Infantry The natives, 
the Bachelo, but was making incredible efforts to who had an idea that we might temponise, but 
get all his guns into his stronghold at Magdala | never fight, uttered densive cries, and brandished 
An envoy from Wagshum Gobayze, a chief in , their lances On this the sepoys fired and actually 
arms, now appeared suddenly at the head of charged Ahasta’s men fied and were pursued by 
8oo horse, and a picket of the 4th, supposing, the little picket for some distance Two Abys 
that they were the enemy, were in the act of simans were killed, one by a bullet and one bya 
opening fire with their Sniders, when an officer | sword-thrust, and one was wounded At the 
luckily stopped them Had he been a minute | sound of the firing all Staveley’s column got under 
‘ater, the consequences would have been most arms, and as human life 1s of small accoynt in 
serious Every shot would have told with deadly | that chme, in this instance Ahasta accepted our 
effect ; explanations, and the matter ended. But this was 

No explanation would have satisfied Gobayze | the first blood shed in the campaign. 
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Sir Robert Napier now made several reconnais- 
sances far in front, and from one point he could 
see the tents of Theodore’s army upon the green 
plain before Magdala most distinctly It was 
known that he was directing all his energies to 
fortify that place and the hill which defends 1t 
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He had many guns in position on its summit ; and 
the general impression in camp was, that it must* 
be captured before we attempted to storm Magdalg 
—the goal of our troops, after a march of un- 
precedented toil, extending over some hundred 
miles from the shore of the Red Sea. 


CHAPTER LXIII. . 


SORTIE BY THE ABYSSINIANS, 1868. 


FORTUNATELY for the success of the expedition, 
100,000 pounds of grain, together with quantities 
of bread, fowls, and eggs, were procured by Cap- 
tain Speedy from the chief of Dalanta, who was 
inimical to Theodore, and, on the 6th of April, 
nearly every officer in Napier’s camp rode forward 
to the edge of the great ravine to have a look at 
the famous fortress of Magdala 

From the edge to the bottom of this ravine the 
height 1s 600 feet, and the view, says Henty, 1s 
the finest, if not the very finest, the troops had yet 
seen in Abyssinia. 

“At our feet was the perpendicular precipice, 
then a short shoulder, and then another sharp fall 
down to the Bachelo, which is 3,900 feet below us 
This side of the ravine 1s very similar, but steeper, 
to that of Djedda Upon the other side, however, 
the character 1s altogether different In place of 
a corresponding ascent, as at Dyedda, the ground 
rises 1n a succession of billows one behind another, 
higher and Ingher to the foot of some very lofty 
mountains, which form the background forty 
miles away Such an extraordinary sea of hills I 
never saw It was magnificent, and stretched 
away to the east and west as far as the eye could 
reach ” 

Out of this seeming sea rose the mighty rock of 
Magdala, about eight miles distant in a direct line, 
its sides frowning and precipitous, the plateau on 
its summit covered with thickly-clustered tents 
It looked like a trple-topped mountain, the cliffs 
of which were all but perpendicular One of those 
tops, or hills, was named Fahla, another, some 
hundred feet higher, 1s Salamgi The path winds 
up the face of the former to the ridge that connects 
the two The last-named summit is tremendously 
strong, being a senes of natural scarps , and upon 
the terraces formed by these, the greatest portion 
of Theodore’s force was encamped. 

The third top of this remarkable natural fortress 
is Magdala proper, covered with large and per- 


manent huts The last act in the drama was about 
to open ! 

As soon as the 45th Regiment and Naval 
Brigade came into camp on the 8th of Apnil, Sir 
Robert Napier determined to move closer to 
Magdala, and hence he took post on the Bachelo 
ravine 

The first brigade had orders to march within 
two or three miles of the place The second, to 
encamp upon the river, and march at dawn next 
morning Sir Charles Staveley was in command of 
the advance, and Colonel Phayre, as Quai termaster- 
General of the army, was 1n front of all, with six 
companies of the Bombay and Madras Sappers, to 
prepare the road if such should be necessary 

On the morning of Good Friday the troops were 
im motion, just as the golden sunlight stole in every 
vatiety of tint among those wonderful ravines, out 
of which “ Magdala rose like a great ship amid 
surrounding billows” They at once began to 
traverse the steep descent of the Bachelo—a ravine 
3,800 feet deep—by an excellent road made by 
King Theodore The troops were dying with 
thirst, and they were thankful to fill their canteens 
with the water of the Bachelo, though it was the 
colour of coffee, and perfectly opaque with mud 
Yet the mver was eighty yards wide, and girdle- 
deep 

From this stream a broad and flat-bottomed 
ravine ran nearly straight towards the Salamgi 
peak Along this Theodore’s road was made, 
and as it was thought not improbable that some of 
his cannon might be 1n position to command it, it 
was determined that our mountain-guns, rocket 
train, and baggage should proceed by this road, 
Colonel Phayre’s Sappers marching 1n front , and 
that the infantry should at once climb the hills to 
its nght, march along them, and scour them of the 
enemy, 

Some of the men divested «themselves of their 
trousers, while some only rolled them to the knee, 
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and thus got thoroughly wet Many men paused 
in midstream to put on their boots agam, as the 
sténes were sharp and cutting At last all were 
over, the ranks formed again, and the climbing of 
the Inll began The 4th, or King’s, formed the 
advance All crossed with their Sniders loaded, as 
we knew not the moment we might be attacked 

Sir Charles Staveley with General Schneider, the 
popular leader of the first brigade, followed with 
their staffs, then came the Engineers, under 
Major Pritchard, two companies of the roth 
Native Infantry, and a squadron of the 3rd Native 
Cavalry “We have had some stiff climbing 
since we entered Abyssinia,” says the author of the 
‘*March to Magdala,” “but this altogether sur- 
passed any of our previous experience In fact, 
when we got near the summit of the first range, we 
came to a spot which was impassable for infantry, 
and quite so for the horses of the staff Two or 
thiee officers attempted to drag their horses up, 
but the animals, though pretty well accustomed by 
this time to steep places, were quite unable to get 
up, one or two tumbled backward, and were 
nearly killed The intantry, however, clambered 
to the top , but we had to wait where we were for 
half an hour, until the Punyaub Pioneers cleared a 
sort of track, up which we were able to scramble 

When on the first level, we had to halt for half an 
hour, as the troops were all very much exhausted 
by their chmb, under one of the hottest suns I ever 
felt They were now, too, beginning to suffer 
from thirst, and the muddy water in the canteens 
was drank most eagerly It tasted muddy, yet 
was not otherwise bad, but we had to shut our 
eyes to drink it” 

Owing to the tremendous nature of the ground, 
and the scattered mode in which the troops were 
thereby compelled to advance, many delays oc- 
curred, and by half-past three the troops were 
almost maddened by a devouring thirst, which the 
muddy water seemed to excite rather than allay 

Twelve Abyssiman guns could be seen by the 
field glass on the summits of Fahla and Salamgi, 
with the gunners in the act of loading them, but 
all remained quiet till our Naval Brngade, emerging 
from the flat below the point gained by the infantry, 
joined the Punjaubees, and then rose a shout that 
‘a large force was coming down the road from the 
brow of the fortress ” 

Every eye and glass were turned 1n that direction, 
and certainly a laige body of horse and foot were 
seen, without order or regularity, rushing pell-mell 
down the winding way from Magdala Many 
declared it must be a peaceful embassy to treat 
for terms, till the boom of a gun was heard from 


Fahla, a puff of white smoke curled into the sunny 
sky, and a 32-pound shot crashed into the earth 
close to the Punjaubees 

A cheer burst from the officers around General 
Napuer 

“Theodore actually means to fight,” they ex- 
claimed , “and not that alone, but to fight in the 
open !” 

At this moment our position was critical The 
Second Bngade was some miles 1n our rear, and, 
save by the Punjaubees, the baggage and stores 
were undefended Arzdes-de-camp were sent m 
succession to bring on the troops in the rear 
Meanwhile the enemy were pouring into the plain 
with alarming rapidity, their principal body moving 
towards the baggage, the rest in detached parties 
advancing, while the guns on Fahla maintained a 
steady cannonade upon the Punjyaubees 

All thoughts of fat'gue and thirst were forgotten 
by our troops The 4th began to advance in 
skirmishing order, followed by a slender party of 
Engineers, the Beloochees, the two companies of 
the roth Native Infantry, and the Sappers and 
Miners , and just at the moment they began to 
descend the valley, the blue jackets got their 
mules to the crest of a mdge, and sent their first 
rocket—red, fiery, and with a mighty roaring sound 
—among the Abyssinians 

As rocket after rocket rushed out of the tubes 
in fierce succession, the enemy paused, as if be- 
wildered by this novel missile, and their mounted 
chiefs, who were clad in scarlet robes, were seen 
urging them on Thus urged, they advanced 
again, till they were within a hundred yards of the 
edge of a ravine, up which the skirmishers of the 
4th were climbing speedily and gallantly 

At that moment the appearance of the natives, 
with their dresses of bnght-coloured cloth, their 
glittering spears, their round shields, and their 
animated gestures, was remarkably picturesque, but 
In one minute more our men of the 4th had sur- 
mounted the ndge, and opened upon them that 
tremendous stream of fire which alone can issue 
from the Snider rifle 

Taken completely by surprise at a fusillade so 
unexampled, the Abyssimans halted, discharged 
their old muskets of all kinds, wavered, and then 
began to fall back, leaving their killed and 
wounded, but doggedly and slowly, “as they felt 
how hopeless was the struggle against antagonists 
who could pour in ten shots to their one ” 

Rapidly the King’s Own continued to advance, 
driving the enemy before them, the native troops 
following in support So fast was that advance, 
that many ofsthe Abyssinians could not regain the 
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winding path to their great stronghold, but were 
driven away to the night side of the ravine, from 
whence those dreaded rockets drove them still 
further off, and completely away from Magdala 

Formed up at a few hundred yards from the 
foot of the ascent to the fortress, the 4th and other 
regiments maintained for half an hour a spirited 
fire against Theodore’s riflemen, who lined the 
path, and fired bnskly from some nifle-pits, and the 
shelter of some rocks and stones 

All this time, hugh in air, the guns on Fahla and 
Salamgi, superintended by Theodore himself, and 
worked by his German prisoners under terror of 
death, were booming on Napier’s advancing lines , 
but their range was bad, the shot went over their 
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down a ravine to the left, proceeded to the attack 
of the baggage in the main valley, off which the 
ravine opened The guard was composed of@a 
party of the 4th Foot—a slender force, scattered 
along the whole line of the baggage train Luckily 
Captain Purdie, of the Transport Corps, came 
gallopng down in time to warn the officers— 
Captain Koberts, and Lieutenants Irving, Sweeny, 
and Durrant : 

As the wild foe came rushing with yells and war- 
cries down the ravine, they weie received by a 
terrible fire from the deadly Sniders of the 4th, 
while some of the Punjaubees contrived to take 
them in flank , and Colonel Penn getting his steel 
guns on a commanding midge, or spur of rock, 
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MAGDALA, AND THE VALLEY OF TITE BASHILO, 


heads, and fell harmlessly in the rear Now the 
blue jackets advanced again, and the enemy’s rifle- 
men were soon driven up the hill-path, while a few 
salvoes of rockets were thrown with splendid skill 
at the guns a thousand feet above ; and by one of 
these Theodore was nearly slain, and his wrath 
raised to fever-heat 

Meanwhile a more serious conflict was taking 
place on our left There the main body of the 
enemy had diverged across the open to attack the 
baggage and the Punjaub Pioneers, who were de- 
fending the head of the road that led thereto 

Fortunately Colonel Penn’s mountain train of 
steel guns now arrived at the top of the road, and 
flanked the Punyaubees. When the Abyssinians 
were within three hundred yards, our steel guns 
opened point-blank with shell, while the Punjaubees 
poured their fire into the picturesque column in 
their front. It broke, and the men of it rushing 


scattered death and destruction among them on 
every hand ‘From the extreme rapidity of the 
discharge of the Snider, the firing at this time in 
different parts of the field was as heavy and con- 
tinuous as that of a general action between two 
large armies ” 

Our Punjaubees behaved with the greatest bra- 
very they plunged into the enemy with the charged 
bayonet, and did great execution The Abyssinians 
fought with undoubted courage They now, how- 
ever, sought to escape up the opposite side of the 
ravine, but as they did so, thew white dresses in 
this quarter presented a mark so plain to our nfle- 
men that they were shot down in vast numbers A 
few struggled up the bank, and fled into the open 
country, their retreat to Magdala being completely 
cut off. 

The action lasted only half an hour. So far as 
we were concerned, it was a mere skirmish. Not 
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a single man of our force was killed, and only some 
thirty or so were wounded Captain Roberts, of 
the 4th, was hit most severely in the elbow-joint by 
a ball On the other hand, this affair was to the 
Abyssinians a ternble defeat 

Of more than 5,000 of Theodore’s bravest men 
composing the sortie, scarcely so many hundreds 
returned, Three hundred and eighty corpses were 
counted next morning, but many more had been 
borne off in the night Many fell on the slope of 
the hull, and perished miserably where our bunial- 
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rains which had been pitilessly coming down for 
the last hour ” 

Twice only, says Henty, was the voice of man 
heard during the fight The first was a great cheer 
from the natives on the hill of Magdala, which was 
supposed to be occasioned by the safe return of 
some favourite chief The other was the deep, 
hearty hurrah of the British forces as the enemy 
finally fled into their stronghold, which, in very 
pity, our soldiers had no desire to storm 

By six o'clock ended this bloody encounter, 


THE BURNING OF MAGDALA. 


parties failed to find them Above a thousand 
were wounded, and of these great numbers crawled 
away to die ‘It was a termble slaughter, and 
could hardly be called a fight, between disciplined 
bodies of men, splendidly armed, and scattered 
parties of savages, scarcely armed at all 

Some had died instantaneously , others had fallen 
mortally wounded Some of these had drawn their 
robes over their faces and died hke Stoics Some 
were only severely wounded, and these had en- 
deavoured to crawl into bushes, and lay there 
uttering low moans. Their gaudy silk bodices, 
and the white robes | with scarlet ends, which had 
flaunted so gaily but two hours since, now lay 
dabbled with blood, and dank with the heavy 


121 


chiefly memorable as being the first occasion in 
war in which the breech-loading nfle was used 
by our infantry, who fired with such dreadful 
rapidity—and without taking aim—that by the 
end of an hour nearly every cartridge of the 
ninety rounds per man carried in the pouches was 
expended 

The greater number of these were blazed away 
in the first quarter of an hour 

Amid blinding torrents of rain our troops re- 
turned to camp, glad to get their great-coats and 
blankets, all of which had been left there By 
the time they reached it, pitchy darkness had set 
in, but strong out-pickets were judiciously posted 
in the direction of the enemy, lest the thirst for 
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vengeance might lure them from their hold, and 
all were under arms again at two in the morning 

“A hornble business took place in Magdala 
on the very day before our arrival,” says the 
Standarad’s correspondent ‘Theodore had all 
the European captives out, and before their eyes 
he put to death 340 prisoners, many of whom he 
had kept in chains for years Among them were 
men, women, and little children They were 
brought out chained, and thrown on the ground, 
with their heads fastened to their feet Among 
this defenceless and pitiable group the brutal tyrant 
went with his sword, and slashed nght and left 
until he had killed a score or so Then, getting 
tired, he called out six of his musketeers, who con- 
tinued to fire among the wretched crowd until all 
were dispatched Their bodies were then thrown 
over a precip'ce ” 

Inspired with just horror, Sir Robert Napier 
declined to grant any conditions whatever to ‘Theo- 
dore (who was now inclined to treat), demanding 
an instant surrender of the whole of the European 
prisoners and of the fortress, promising only that 
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Theodore and his family should be honourably 
treated Hoping to gain favour, the merciless 
tyrant—who compelled the Abuna, or head of his 
church, to bless him, by placing a pistol to his 
head—sent the whole of the pmsoners to Suir 
Robert by seven that evening, all looking more 
or less scared, haggard, wretched, and worn. 
Still the latter was justly inexorable, and was de- 
termined to have Magdala, and ordered the pre- 
paration of scaling-ladders, to carry the place by 
storm 

The materials for these improvised ladders were 
the long bamboo dhooley-poles, about five-and- 
twenty feet long, the rungs being the handles of the 
pioneers’ pick-axes 

Prior to ordering an assault, the humane Napier 
almost implored Theodore to surrender, and if he 
would not, at least to send forth the women and 
children, of whom he had fully seven thousand in 
Magdala ‘This was on Easter Sunday, when the 
troops as usual had a church parade, and the 
chaplain read the thanksgiving for our success, in 
which all present heartily joined 


CHAPTER LXIV 


THE STORMING OF MAGDALA, 1868 


On the 13th of April several chiefs came into 
camp, and alleged that they saw the hopelessness of 
contending with our troops, that they, with their 
people, held Fahla and Salamgi, and that they 
would hand over those portions of Magdala to us, 
if they were allowed to depart with their familes 
and property unharmed Sir Robert Napier ac- 
cepted their surrender, and sent Colonel Locke 
and Captain Speedy, with fifty of the 3rd Cavalry, 
to see them off 

In half an hour after this, the whole of our 
troops began to form up to the front, and all the 
brigades, which had been separated, now appeared 
together ‘The 4th, 33rd, and 45th Regiments 
mustered sixteen hundred bayonets The whole 
of the Punjaubees and Beloochees were there now 
under their colours, there were six companies of 
Sappers and two of the roth Native Infantry , 
Murray’s Armstrong battery, two seven-inch mor- 
tars, Penn’s Train of steel mountain-guns, Twiss’s 
Mountain Train, the Naval Rocket Bngade, and a 
good force of the Royal Artillery 

Of the 3rd Native Cavalry there remained but 
fifty troopers to escort the commander-in-chief , all 


the rest, viz, the 3rd Dragoon Guards, the r2th 
Native Cavalry, and the dashing Scinde Horse, 
having been sent round into the valley to cut off 
the retreat of Theodore in that direction 

General Staveley was in command of the division, 
and to the 33rd Regiment was assigned the honour 
of advancing first upon Magdala, to be supported 
by the 45th, and the batteries of Murray and Twiss 
The other troops to follow in succession, to what 
they jestingly named their “Easter Monday Re- 
view ” 

The effect was very striking, as, with their arms 
sloped in the glittering sunshine, the troops wound 
Aig-zag up the steep ascent to Fahla, and when 
once the advance had reached the mndge that 
connects it with Salamgi, the exodus that was 
taking place seemed very surprising Men, women, 
and children, mingled with oxen, sheep, and 
donkeys—the latter laden with grain, flour, gourds, 
jars, blankets, and tents—began to pour downward 
from the place, amid a Babel of strange and con- 
flicting sounds All were clad in gaudy dresses of 
brilliant colours—many in dlue and purple bro- 
cade , the warnors had their arms, the chiefs being 
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distinguisheu. by silver ornaments on their shields , 
Hut all were disarmed by the roth Native Infantry 
ae they reached the foot of the hill 

As more than thirty thousand persons came 
forth, “there was a universal feeling of thankful- 
ness that we had not been obliged to bombard the 
place ” 

“Colonel Milward, who commands the artillery, 
remarked to me,” says Mr Henty, “that in the 
hands of European troops it would be not only 
yumpregnable, but perfectly unattackable Gnbral- 
tar, from the land-side, 1s considered impregnable, 
but Gibraltar 1s absolutely nothing to this group of 
fortresses After capturing Fahla and Salamgi—if 
such a thing were possible—an attacking force 
would still have Magdala to deal with , and Mag- 
dala rises from the end of the flat shoulder which 
connects it with Salamgi in an unbroken wall, except 
at one point, where a precipitous road leads up to 
agate Its 2,500 yards from the top of Salamgi 
to Magdala, and even the heaviest artillery can do 
nothing against a wall of rock ” 

Thus we might well congratulate ourselves that 
Theodore engaged in that sortie so fatal to his 
followers, as he had forty pieces of cannon in 
the place, and in some parts our men had to 
traverse paths, where, by the mere rolling down of 
large stones, whole sections might have been swept 
away 

On reaching the brow of Salamgi, Major Baigrie, 
Quartermaster-General of the rst Division, halted 
and waited for orders, while a few of the 3rd 
Native Cavalry were posted further in advance 

While so waiting, they saw ten horsemen—in 
one of whom Captain Speedy recognised Theodore 
—galloping about, brandishing their spears, and 
firing their muskets in defiance Without orders, 
Colonel Locke could not advance, and, indeed, 1t 
would have been very imprudent to have done so, 
as the whole of the ndge, a quarter of a mile wide, 
was covered with huts, in which many men might 
be concealed 

He, however, threw out a few of his men as 
skirmishers The ten horsemen continued to 
gallop about, sometimes dashing across the plateau, 
as if meditating an escape by the valley and one 
of the winding paths below it To prevent this, 
Colonel Locke ordered six of the 33rd and three 
gunners, who had straggled from their corps, to 
take possession of the chief path, and open fire 
upon all who attempted to go down it 

At that moment the colours of the 33rd waved 
out on the green summit of Salamgi Then 
Colonel Locke ordéred the “advance” to be 
sounded, and signalled for the company with the 


colours to descend on the opposite side of the 
shoulder, lest Theodore might escape that way 

He and his nine men, however, again menaced 
the six 33rd men and three gunners on the other 
path, but were repelled by the Smiders The 
little party then moved forward, and in another 
hundred yards came upon no less than twenty 
pieces of cannon, which Theodore had doubtless 
intended to convey into Magdala, but had been 
compelled to abandon These were at once taken 
possession of 

“This 1s perhaps the first time,’ said an officer 
laughing as he spoke, “that a score of guns were 
ever capfured in the face of an enemy by six men 
of the line, two artillerymen, three officers, and the 
press ” 

Ammunition was found in the magazines, so 
Lieutenant Nolan, R A, the two gunners, Captain 
Speedy, and the civilians, procecded to charge 
them, and opened fire on a hundred or so of 
Theodore’s infantry, who were now seen clustered 
at the foot of the path that led to Magdala Some 
of those guns were English, some of Indian manu- 
facture , all were of brass, and ranged from four- 
teen-pounders downwards in calibre There were 
also found here bags of charcoal, and a forge, and 
many hundreds of balls, varying 1n size from grape- 
shot to enormous stone balls for Theodore’s giant 
bombard, which had been lately shattered to pieces 
on the first attempt to fire it 

It was now that the troops made a discovery 
which extinguished all pity in their hearts 

“They looked over the ledge of rock, and there, 
fifty feet below, was one of the most horrifying 
sights ever beheld there, in a great pile, lay the 
bodies of the three hundred and fifty prisoners 
whom Theodore had murdered last Thursday, and 
whom he had thrown over the precipice There 
they lay —men, women, and little children —1n 
a putrefying mass It was a most ghastly sight, 
and recalled to our minds the hornble cruelty of 
the tyrant, and quite destroyed the effect which his 
bravery had produced ” 

The troops came down from the eminences at 
half-past three, and took their positions for a 
general assault, and in fifteen minutes later the 
whole of our cannon and rockets opened a tie- 
mendous fire to cover the advance Preceded by 
a small party of Engineers and Sappers, led by 
Major Pnitchard, the 33rd advanced to storm, sup- 
ported by the 45th, while the 4th King’s and the 
rest of the brigade formed the reserve 

Within three hundred yards of the rock, the 
33rd deployed quickly into line, and opened a 
most dreadful fire at the gateway, and a high thick 
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hedge which bordered the precipice Even the 
thunder on the morning of Good Fnday was said 
to be less loud than the seven hundred Sniders of 
the 33rd, re-echoed by the impending rocks around 
them 

Under cover of this awful fire, the Engineers 
and the leading company of the regiment advanced 
up the tortuous path When half-way up, the firing 
of necessity ceased, and the stormers scrambled up 
atarun All this time, the answering shots came 
flashing from over a high wall that extended for 
some feet at the flank of the gateway, and from the 
rear of some houses and rocks 1 its vicinity 

When the Engineers, led by Major Pritchard, 
gained the gateway, many shots were fired at them 
through loopholes in the wall, three men staggered 
back wounded and blceding, and the major re- 
ceived two flesh-wounds in the arm, but his En- 
gineers resolutely thrust their mfles through the 
holes, and by their constant fire swept the interior 
of the enemy 

But now there was a pause which might have 
been most perilous It was discovered that those 
Engineers who were handling their Sniders so gal- 
lantly, and who had headed the storming party for 
the purpose of blowing in the gate, had forgotten 
to bring with them the powder necessary for doing 
so They were also without crowbars and scaling- 
ladders, but an officer was at once dispatched by 
Sir Charles Staveley, to bring up powder from the 
artillery tumbrils 

To prevent the Abyssinian sharpshooters from 
doing much execution, the 45th now opened fre, 
while a few of their pioneers went forward with 
axes to hew down the gate Meantime the men of 


the 33rd, while pushing up the road that led to the 


gate, discovered a place half-way up, by which they 


were enabled to scramble to the left, and, bursting | 


through the hedge, they soon swept away the 
defenders of the barner The greatest portion of 
the battalion got in at this point, but the gate was | 
not fairly opened for a quarter of an hour after the 
stormers reached it 

When it was broken down, the gate-house was 
found to be barricaded with enormous stones, 
therefore, had the powder been at hand, and the 
wooden barrier blown in, much time must age, 
elapsed ere the party could have entered, thus, 
fortunately, 1t was taken in flank by the 33rd 

In rear of this gateway was a cluster of huts , 
many of the inhabitants still remained in them, 
despite the heavy nifle fire that was maintained for 
two hours In rear of these rose a steep scarp 
some thirty feet in height, with a flight of steps 
broad enough only for a single man at a time to | 





ascend At the summit of this flight was another 
gate, that was soon blown in by the nfles of the 
33rd—so all was over now 

Within it lay two or three men quite dead Be- 
yond was a level plateau, studded with native huts 
of the ordinary construction, and one hundred 
yards within the gate lay the corpse of Theodore— 
the once terrible and merciless Emperor of Abys- 
sinla—plerced by three balls, one of. which he had 
fired with his own hand “He was of middle 
height and very thin, and the expression of his 
face, in death, was mild rather than the reverse 
He had thrown off the rich robe 1n which he had 
ridden over the plain, and was in an ordinary chief’s 
red-and-white cloth ” 

All fighting ended with his hfe A mass of his 
men escaped down a path on the other side of the 
fortress-rock, the rest had fled to their houses, and 
appeared now as men of peace, unarmed 

Many native prisoners—poor wretches who had 
lingered for years in ponderous iron chains—were 
now released, and as they passcd forth, many of 
them unable to walk, and borne by their fnends— 
they strove to express their joy and gratitude to 
our soldiers, who removed their fetters with hammer 
and chisel 

The booty obtained by our men was of the 
poorest description The tawdry brocade hangings 
of the king’s tent» and a few gold crosses were the 
only articles of value, though large sums in dollars 
and gold were alleged to be buried—no one knew 
where A royal shield of Abyssinia and a gold 
chalice five centuries old, with an inscription in 
Amharic, were reserved for the British Museum 

The 1st Brngade returned to camp, but the 
2nd remained in Magdala, and so plentiful were 
the fowls, that every soldier in both had one that. 
night for supper 

The expedition was over, ts objects more than 
attained , the interest 1n it was dead, and the troops 
began to think of the toilsome homeward route to- 
wards the shores of the Red Sea As Gobayze 
declined to accept the charge of Magdala, it was 
set on fire on the 18th of April, and in a few 
minutes all its thatched huts were one sheet of 
flame “The wind was blowing freshly at the 
time, and the whole plateau was covered with a 
fierce blaze, which told to the surrounding country 
that the last act of atonement was being inflicted 
Had the scene taken place at night 1t would have 
been grand in the extreme, but even in broad day 
the effect of the sheet of flame, unclouded as it 
was by smoke—for the dry roofs burned like tinder 
—was very fine Imagine # gigantic farmyard of 
three-quarters of a mile, containing above three 
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hundred hayncks, in a blaze, and the effect of 
burning Magdala may readily be conceived ” 

While this conflagration was going on, the gates 
were blown up, the ordnance burst, and the task of 
destruction over—Magdala reduced to a fire- 
blackened and desolate rock—the troops began 
their march to the seashore 

Prior to this movement, the Queen of Theodore 
—a pretty wdinan, and not unlike a Spamard— 
died in the camp, and was buried by our troops, 
who brought ‘away with them the son and heir of 

Theodore He was consigned to the care of 
‘Captain Speedy, and destined to be educated for 
service in our Indian cavalry 

The zoth of May saw our troops at Dalanta, 
where, after marching past, they were formed in 
hollow square of contiguous corps, and the fol- 
lowing order of the day was read to them — 


“SoLDIERS OF I1HE ARMY OF ABYSSINIA 


“The Queen and the people of Britain intrusted 
to you a very arduous and difficult expedition—to 
release our countrymen from a long and painful 
captivity, and to vindicate the honour of our 
country, which had been outraged by Theodore, 
King of Abyssinia 

“TI congratulate you with all my heart for the 
noble way in which you have fulfilled the com- 
mands of our Sovereign You have crossed many 
steep and precipitous ranges of mountains, more 
than ten thousand feet in altitude, where supplies 
could not keep pace with you When you arrived 
within reach of your enemy, though with scanty 
food, and some of you for many days without food 
or water, in four days you passed the formidable 
chasm of Bachelo, and defeated the army of 
‘Theodore, which poured down upon you from 
their lofty fortress in full confidence of victory 

‘A host of many thousands laid their arms at 
your feet You have captured and destroyed 
upwards of thirty pieces of artillery, many of great 
weight and efficiency, with ample stores of ammuni- 
tion You have stormed the almost inaccessible 
fortress of Magdala, defended by Theodore with 
the desperate remnant of his chiefs and followers 
After you forced the entrance, Theodore, who 
never showed mercy, distrusted the offers of mercy 
held out to him, and died by his own hands 
You have released not only the British captives, 
but those of friendly nations You have unloosed 
the chains of more than ninety of the principal 
chiefs of Abyssinia 

** Magdala, on which sO many victims have been 
slaughtered, has been committed to the flames, 
and remains only a scorched rock ! 


‘Our complete and rapid success 1s due—frst, 
to the mercy of God, whose hand, I feel assured, 
has been over us 1n a just cause , secondly, to the 
high spirit with which you have been inspired 
Indian soldiers have forgotten their prejudices of 
race and creed to keep pace with their European 
comrades 

“Never has an army entered on a war with 
more honourable feelings than yours, this has 
carried you through many fatigues and difficulties 
You have been only eager for the moment when 
you could close with the enemy The remem- 
brance of your privations will pass away , but your 
gallant exploit will live in history The Queen and 
the people of Britain will appreciate your services 
On my part, as your commander, I thank you for 
your devotion to your duty, and the good discipline 
you have maintained not a single complaint has 
been made against a soldier of fields injured, or 
villages wilfully molested in property or person 

“We must not forget what we owe to our 
comrades who have been labouring for us in the 
sultry climate of Zoola and the Pass of Koomaylo, 
or in the monotony of the posts which maintained 
our communications, each and all would have 
given all they possessed to be with us, and they 
deserve our gratitude 

“T shall watch over your safety to the moment 
of your embarkation, and to the end of my hfe 
remember with pride that I have commanded you 

“(Signed) R NAPIER, 

“ Lieut -Gen , Commander-in-chief. 
“ (Signed) M DILLon, 

“ Lieut -Col , Military Secretary ” 


So ended this remarkable contest, which won 
Sir Robert Napier a British peerage, and medals 
to the army which served under him 

In speaking upon the subyect in the House of 
Commons, Mr Disraeli said, that if the particular 
character of the expedition was taken into con- 
sideration, the march of 400 mules into a totally 
unknown country, the providence, the patience, 
and, above all, the firmness of the commander, it 
resembled the advance of Cortez into Mexico 
more than any other event in history that he could 
compare it with, and the French officers who 
accompanied the march were astonished by the 
rapid progress made in the face of obstacles, 
which it 1s but too probable no other troops than 
our own could have surmounted with equal facility 
And it may be some source of satisfaction to know 
that, incidental to our landing in Abyssinia, 
streets and squares, bazaars and piers, have sprung 
up on the once desolate shore of Annesley Bay. 
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CHAPTER LXV ¢ 


THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION, 1871 

peaceful tea-planters, who had Government grants, 
to follow their occupation in safety, and this was 
the object of the task assigned the leaders of the 
Lushai Expedition of 1871-2 


THE north-eastern frontier of India, says Lieu- 
tenant Woodthorpe, in his account of this service, 
has ever been a source of trouble and expense to 
the Government of the Empire 


“The history of 





RETURN OF THE ABYSSINIAN CAPTIVES 


each district on this frontier, whether prior or sub- 
sequent to its annexation as a portion of British 
territory, 1s almost the same  Bordered by, or 
forming part of, a hill district inhabited by fierce 
and predatory tnbes, for ever making raids on their 
neighbours’ villages, burning and plundering them, 
and carrying off the inhabitants—it was not to besup- 
posed that those under our protection would escape ” 

On any district being annexed, the nghts of the 
hill-men are scrupulously respected, and any loss 
they may sustain in land 1s made good to them by 
opening up new avenues to trade and commerce, 
while our policy to these raiders has generally been 
one of conciliation rather than punishment 

After the annexation of Cachar in 1832, many 
incursions took place, and it became necessary to 
secure the peace of the frontier, and enable the 


Cachar 1s a province of Hindostan, bounded on 
the north by the Brahmapootra River, which sepa- 
rates 1t from Assam Its surface 1s mountainous, 
and m many places covered with jungle The 
inhabitants are a quiet and industrious race, whose 
rajah pays 10,000 rupees annually to our Indian 
Government On the west, Cachar 1s bounded by 
the British district of Sylhet, on the east, by the 
Jiri River, to its junction with the Barak River near 
Luckipur, and thence by the western bank of the 
stream, to where a stone pillar marks the tri-junc- 
tion of Munipur, Cachar, and the Lushai Hills 

The Lushais first appeared on the scene about 
the year 1840, after which they were the cause of 
much anxiety to the Indian.Government, together 
with a tnbe called the Poctoo Kookies, who in- 
habit the hills on each side of a nver named the 
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Gootur In 1844, a village of Sylhet was attacked 
by some of the latter, who carned off six slaves 
and twenty human heads to bury with a chief who 
had died about that time 

Other outrages followed fast, and to pumish 
‘hem, on the 4th of January, 1850, arr expedition 
started from Cachar, led by Colonel Lister, who, 
to punish the perpetrators, destroyed the large 
village of Mora, and released 400 captives The 
Lushais, during his halt, annoyed him greatly by 
firmg into his camp, endeavouring to cut off his 
communications, and when he retired, they fol- 
lowed him, and slew, mercilessly, every straggler 

In January, 1862, three villages were plundered 
and burned in the neighbourhood of Adumpur 
Six years subsequently, attacks were made on the 
villages in Munipur, and the great tea-gardens in 
South Cachar were threatened , and in January, 1869, 
the Lushais burndd those at Nawarbund, and killed 
many persons, while a band of them attacked the 
Monarkil Garden, where there was a stockade and 
police-guard, and where they destroyed everything 

These and many other armed incursions com- 
pelled the Governor-General in Council to decide 
on sending a force against the marauders It was 
ordered to consist of two columns, one starting 
from the province of Cachar, and the other from 
Chittagong in the south-eastern extremity of Ben- 
gal. Each column consisted of three regiments, 
accompanied by a half-battery of artillery and a 
company of Sappers and Miners—the whole force 
representing about 2,000 men, with an equal 
number of coolies, and a certain number of ele- 
phants. Bngadier-General Bourchier, C B, com- 
manding the North-Eastern Frontier District, was 
appointed to the Cachar column, with orders to 
attack Lalboora. 

A contingent force was to be supplied by the 
Rajah of Munipur, consisting of 500 men Major- 
General Nuttall, “an officer of great experience on 
this frontier, was appointed to accompany the Mun1- 
pur force as political agent,” says Lieutenant Wood- 
thorpe , “through him the rajah was requested to 
establish outposts along the hills east of the Tipai 
Mukh, and south of the Munipur valley, and to 
advance his force south of Mourang, in the direc- 
tion of Chiboo, with a view of protecting the 
Munipur valley, and while securing the fidelity of 
Kamhow (a chief), and preventing him from aiding 
the Lushais, to enable the Munipur State to take 
advantage of his assistance At the same time, 
this movement would tend to prevent the Lushais 
from retiring towards the east, 1n our advance from 
Tipar Mukh, and afterwards closing on our rear, 
and cutting off our communications.” 


A, A LL Sta rer re ents 


These mountaineers are all hardy and sturdy, 
men, of the average height of five feet six inches, 
their complexion 1s dark brown, they have flaf 
retroussé noses, thick lips, and small almond-shaped 
eyes Their dress is a large home-spun sheet of 
cotton cloth wound round the body, but they are 
fond of Scottish tartans, which they procure through 
Munipur and Cachar_ They are great hunters and 
eaters of flesh Their arms are usually old flint 
muskets, having the Tower mark—some nearly a 
hundred years old, they paint the stocks red 
The other weapons are bamboo bows and poisoned 
arrows, spears, the dao, a tnangular blade twelve 
inches long, and the long two-handed Burmese 
knife, slung over the shoulder, but generally worn 
only by those in authority Their bullets are iron 
slugs or lead hammered into shape, and their 
powder-flasks are bulls’ horns, sometimes mounted 
with silver 

Their villages are generally built on the summits 
of hills or mdges, the houses are of timber and 
bamboo, thatched with grass, and have frequently 
stockades enclosing the whole 

The Cachar, or left column of the expedition 
against these people, consisted of 500 men of the 
Punjaub Native Infantry, under Colonel Stafford , 
500 of the 42nd Assam Light Infantry, under 
Colonel Rattray, C B , and 500 of the 44th Assam 
under Colonel Hicks , 100 Native Police, under 
Mr Daly , half of the Peshawur Mountain Battery 
of Artillery, under Captain Blackwood, RA , and 
a company of Sappers and Miners, under Lieu- 
tenant Harvey, RE Colonel Davidson, in charge 
of the Commissariat, had with him 1,200 coolies 
and several elephants A Coolie Corps, 800 strong, 
to carry the baggage, was enrolled under Mayor 
Moore The whole of the operations of this co- 
lumn were entrusted to General Bourchier 

Silchar, a quiet little place, boasting of a few 
brick houses, the nearest station to Tipai Mukh, 
was fixed upon as the rendezvous of the various 
corps which formed the expedition, and there all 
their water-proof sheets, boots, tools, Norton pumps, 
and other camp equipments were sent on by water 

Great doubts existed as to the best route from 
this point to Mynadhur, two were possible, one 
over the great Buban range of hills , the other by 
Luckipur and the banks of the Barak Colonels 
Roberts and Nuttall, of the 44th Native Infantry, 
explored the former, but seemed to find the diff- 
culties insurmountable Moreover, no water was 
to be found anywhere 

On the other route, some elephant-tracks were 
traced , a woodcutter’s path was next seen, and 
the 44th was dispatched to widen and improve the 
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way “The road, or rather path, lay through a 
yungle of fine forest trees, from the branches of 
which huge creepers hung in graceful festoons, with 
a profusion of tall bamboos and cane all round, 
while tangled thorns and shrubs, with a network of 
long roots, covered every inch of ground between 
these Regarded as forest scenery, the aspect of 
the road was very fine , but to troops on the march, 
the irritation ,caused by its difficulties mterfered 
materially with any appreciation of the beautiful in 
which they could indulge ” 

On the 29th of November, the staff and head 
quarters reached Mynadhur, the last and most out- 
lying of the tea gardens, on the left bank of the 
Barak, and usually protected by a police-guard 
The artillery had been left at Cachar till the road 
to this place was reported practicable for elephants , 
and four camps were established between it and 
Tipai Mukh, and in the construction of these, the 
bamboos of the district were very largely used in 
making huts and sleeping-places All the troops 
had been supplied with native knives for this 
kind of work 

General Bourchier now made a personal recon- 
naissance of the place named Tipa: Mukh, and, 
notwithstanding many predictions to the contrary, 
he could see no stockade or other indication of 
hostility , but fragrant limes, cimnamon, and walnuts 
were found in plenty 

In several places the Lushais had put up certain 
symbols as warnings to our troops not to advance 

One of these was a model gallows of bamboo, 
with little wooden men hanging from it, another 
consisted of strips of bamboo stuck into the trunk 
of a felled tree, from the wounds of which a deep 
red sap, resembling blood, exuded 

At a stream called the Tuibum, “ was a weir 
made of bamboo and stones for catching fish, and 
on the opposite bank was a bamboo watch-house 
raised some twelve feet from the ground On this 
weir, and beneath this house, some fifty Lushais 
were collected They yelled out to our men to 
turn back, and made threatening demonstrations 
It was explained to them that no harm was intended 
them if they offered no opposition to our advance , 
that our path led us that way, and the general was 
determined to follow it The general, moreover, 
ordered the 44th not to fire unless attacked first 
The advance was then continued over the weir, 
and the Lushais retired without firing, but still 
shouting ” 

On the 23rd of December, it was determined, 
by marching on a place called Kholel, to give the 
Lushais no opporvunity of strengthening their 
position there, if they meant to fight. A sufficient 


number was left in camp, and the general took the 
rest of his force up-hill, where the way proved 
steep, and the jungle thick and dense 

Colonel Roberts was in front with the advanced 
guard , and as he arrived at the edge of the joom, 
a Kookie scout, named Panek, showed him that 
the joom-house was full of Lushais These fired a 
volley upon our skirmishers as they debouched 
from the jungle into the open, and, among others, 
Panek fell dangerously wounded ‘The 22nd then 
rushed on with their bayonets The Lushais fired 
one more volley, and, turning, fled lhke hares over 
the crest of the hills above , and their joom-house, 
which was found quite full of grain, was instantly 
destroyed 

Theit mode of fighting, the steepness of the 
ground, and the density of the forest, were all in 
their favour, and against us Many traces of blood 
were found, but no dead, as these are always 
borne away or concealed, for the Lushais have a 
superstition that if the head of a man slain in 
battle falls into the hands of an enemy, the man so 
slain becomes the slave of the victor in the world 
to come 

After skirmishing up the hill for three hours, two 
villages and several store-houses full of grain were 
set in flames, and destroyed, and the troops pushed 
on to attack the chief village of a leader named 
Kalhi, which was visible on the summit of the 
Vauboug ridge, 3,300 feet above the place where 
our troops had encamped that morning 

The Lushais made a vigorous attempt to defend 
this village , but the 44th hurled them out, losing 
only two men in doing so’ Then the Lushais 
began firing into the camp from the forest which 
environed it, and wounded a sentry of the 22nd, 
making the third hit—one most severely—in this 
affair  Skirmishing between the sentries and 
Lushais was maintained all night Two flint-locks 
were picked up near the left picket, and all the 
ground thereabout was stained with blood 

The general, with Colonel Roberts, and a party 
of the 44th under Captain Robertson, advanced to 
another village ‘It was carried at a rush by the 
Ghoorkas, and shared the fate of the villages on 
the previous day ” 

Chnstmas Day saw the 44th at the work of 
destruction again under Captains Lightfoot and 
Robertson, who burned twenty-two well-filled 
granaries, and brought in the body of one Lushai, 
whom the Kookies were most anxious to decapitate 

On this day the officers contrived to get up a 
kind of Christmas mess, and all dined together, 
with candles burning on the table Though the 
Lushais were firing all might from the surrounding 
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jungle, 1t 1s remarkable that not a shot was sent in 
the direction of these lights, and when songs were 
sung after dinner, they always ceased firing to listen 

This village soon became untenable, as the 
Lushais were daily increasing in number, skill, and 
wariness Hence it was determined to fall back 
on the post at the Tuibum Rover, and, as this 
would seem a retreat to the Lushais, the movement 
was made with secrecy The 22nd formed the 
advance, the baggage and sick were sent on in 
front, and the 44th covered the rear, and the 
Tuibum was reached without a single casualty 
But as the encampment there was surrounded on 
all sides by steep hills, covered with dense forests, 
the Lushais annoyed the troops perpetually by 
fining into it, and molesting all working parties , so 
other villages were burned in reprisal 

Near a village that was set in flames, as a leading 
skirmisher was making his way along a narrow 
forest path, he came suddenly upon a man wearing 
a yellow cloak and scarlet puggree He proved 
to be a messenger from Poiboi, the Lushai chief at 
Kholel, to make peace for the villages, and procure 
a cessation of hostilities 

To this General Bourchier consented, whereupon 
the messenger climbed into a tree, and shouted the 
cry of peace “to the invisible foes in the jungle, 
and from that moment all finng ceased” For 
some days after this, the time was passed quietly 
enough, and the officers betook to fishing 

At Tipar Mukh the artillery had been left with 
a wing of the 42nd, and another of the 44th, the 
whole being under the command of Colonel 
Hicks The artillery and commissariat elcphants 
were usually sent a little way up the Tipai to graze , 
but on the second day after Christmas, the mahouts 
had incautiously taken thirty-six of these unwieldy 
animals further away than they ought to have done, 
and in the forenoon one of these attendants came 
rushing into camp, to announce that the elephants 
had been attacked by the Lushais, and driven up 
the stream, while the mahouts were being killed 

The bugles sounded, the troops fell in, and, to 
give further credence to the story, an clephant 
appeared with the blood pouring from seven bullet- 
wounds , and now came further information, that a 
body of the enemy was coming to attack the little 
camp The guns were at once got into a command 
ing position, while a red sputtering fire began to 
flash out of the dark jungle, where the I.ushais 
were invisible, but into which the troops poured 
a few rattling volleys at random At length, a 
single cannon-ball directed where the enemy’s 
smoke was thickest, was followed by groans and 
yells, on which the firing ceased 
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A party of the 42nd, under Captain Harnson, 
crossed the Tuivai in boats, and recovered nine of 
the elephants 4nd some of the mahouts, who were 
severely wounded, and next day all the animals 
were retaken, save three 

“The party,” says Lieutenant Woodthorpe, 
“also discovered and brought back to camp the 
remains of three of the poor fellows who had been 
killed by the Lushais They presented a ghastly 
spectacle, their bodies having been hacked and 
mutilated in a shocking manner, their heads had 
been cut off, but not carried away, only the scalps 
being taken ” 

A camp was now formed at an advanced post 
named Pachui, where 1t was determined to halt, 
while the general tned to bring the western tribes 
to terms, and collected supplies sufficient for a 
rapid march against the village of Poibo1, in case 
that chief should oppose our movement against 
Lalboora Anyway, to secure our communications, 
the general resolved to pass through his territory, 
and a road was commenced to the Tuivai River 
The troops were now on very high ground, and 
when the mist did not trouble them, 1n the early 
morning the scenery was magnificent ‘On both 
sides,” we are told, “the mist lay in the valleys 
like a sea of the softest wool, st.etching away for 
miles, marking out each spur and ravine on the 
mountain sides, lke well-defined shores The 
peaks of the lower ranges stood up like little islands, 
while currents of air dashed the mist against the 
steep outrunning spurs, like mimic breakers against 
some bold headlands ” 

On the 17th of January, with a wing of the 44th, 
Gencral Bourchier descended to the bank of the 
Tuival, a fine stream that rolls amid huge boulders, 
between ‘finely wooded hills There many Lushais 
were visible on the opposite bank, so the general 
drew his force in ine Darpong, the messenger— 
he of the yellow cloak and scarlet puggree, now 
arrived, and besought the general to halt there for 
the night, adding that Poiboi would parley with 
him in the darkness, but though such midnight 
parleys are common among the Lushais, General 
Bourchier wisely declined the invitation, and the 
forward march was resumed 

After about a quarter of an hour’s scrambling 
over rough ground, a group of at least 200 Lushai 
musketeers were seen to scatter and extend in 
fighting order They were all clad alike in grey 
shirts, with a grey fillet round the head, and each 
man carried a haversack over his left shoulder 

The 44th, as they emerged into the open, formed 
line opposite them, at the distance of 150 yards 
The general now desired that Poibo: should come 
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forward to treat with him, but as that personage 
was not forthcoming, the advance was steadily 
yesumed, and though the Lushais made many 
threatening gestures, they never fired a shot, and 
the troops continued to ascend a height of 2,200 
feet, up which the artillery elephants were got only 
with the most fearful exertions 

Many more svmbolical warnings—little figures 
hanging on gallows, and red gourds, typical of 
scalped heads, met the troops in their progress , 
and as the two western chiefs, Sukpilal and Khal- 
kam had not made their appearance, Colonel 
Rattray, who was in command at Pachu, was 
ordered to put pressure upon them, while the 
general did so on Pouboi, whose chief village, 
named Chelam, was now visible over a high inter- 
vening hill 

At eight am, on the morning of the 25th, the 
troops were all under arms, as Bourchier had been 
informed they would be attacked in a certain 
ravine In advance went fifty men of the 44th, 
under Captain Robertson , then came the general 
and his staff, with a wing of that regiment, while 
only sixty men of the 22nd were left to guard the 
artillery and coolies So small was his force now, 
by the number of detachments left here and there, 
that the general was unable to search the steep 
and wooded hill-sides, as he marched between 
them The troops had not proceeded more than 
half a mile, when just as the advanced guard was 
clambering over a steep and rocky path, shots were 
heard, and then along the whole line and 1n front, 


the leafy gloom of the forest was streaked by 
countless flashes of fire, and bullets and slugs 
whistled hke hail through the ranks 

“‘ At the first discharge,” says Woodthorpe, “ the 
general’s orderly was shot dead from the nght 
bank, and almost immediately after, the general 
himself was wounded in the left arm and hand, 
by a Lushai on the left bank, not eight yards off 
The sepoys replied well, and Captain Robertson’s 
advanced guard extended as they reached the 
rocky ground on the left flank, while the rest of the 
44th, under Colonel Nuttall and Captain Lightfoot, 
flinging down their packs and great-coats, dived 
into the rocky stream, and meeting the enemy in 
their own jungle, almost hand-to-hand, drove them 
up the hill, scattermg them most effectually. 
Thirteen Lushais fell almost in one spot 1n the 
stream, those who were not dead being dispatched 
without mercy One was trying to escape up 
the face of a piece of rock over which some water 
trickled into a pool below The slippery rock 
hindered him, and ere he could mount it a Ghoorka 
cut him down with his kookne He fell on his 
face 1n the pool, looking painfully like a woman, as 
he lay there with his smooth cheek, and neatly- 
braided hair and knot ” 

The general’s wounds were soon dressed, and 
he resumed his place at the head of the slender 
column 

Some of the Lushais contrived to shp past, and 


| attacked the rear-guaid, but were soon repulsed by 
| the sepoys 
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On clearing this rugged path, and getting into 
more open ground, the Lushais could be seen run- 
ning wildly along the green spurs and nidges of 
the hills, as 1f mustering and preparing for a stand 
at the village 

Ere long the path our people had to pursue 
wound along the face of a tremendous precipice, 
and for a long distance 1t was commanded by a 
stockade, constructed at the most difficult part of 
it, where a few resolute men might have defied an 
army, and where whole ranks mght have been 
dashed to pieces by rocks hurled from above, but 
the rapidity of our advance left the Lushais no time 
to do either the one or the other So the stockade 
was passed in peace, but a little further on, another 


stockade was seen on the crest of a precipitous 
ridge The first soldier who came in sight of it 
was saluted with a shot, which missed him, and as 
it appeared, from the nature of the ground, not 
possible to take this stockade by a rush, two parties 
of the 44th, under Captains Robertson and Light- 
foot, skirmished round to the mght, and taking 
advantage of some long and feathery jungle-grass, 
were thus quite concealed from the Lushais in the 
stockade, who spent their ammunition in the 
direction of the road, where the main body re- 
mained halted under the shelter of a bank, till the 
result of the flank movement was ascertained 

It proved most successful Astonished and 
bewildered to find a fire suddenly opened upon 
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them from the flank, while all their attention had 
been turned to the front, they fled, scarcely fired 
another shot, and, rushing down the hill-sides, 
vanished into the forest Thus not one of them 
was visible when the troops advanced through the 
stockade into the village, which lay two hundred 
yards in rear of it, and into which the coolies 
brought the baggage, about seven in the evening, 
but the artillery elephants were encamped below 
the barrier 
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survivors, that they had only time to cut off two 
heads of the slam In the haversacks of some of 
these were found some of our own smoothbore 
ammunition 

To follow up this success, General Bourchier 
issued orders to Colonel Roberts, to proceed with 
two steel guns of the mountain battery, and a 
hundred bayonets, and burn the village of Taikum. 
The guns were conveyed on this occasion, not by 
elephants, but by coolies, who were told off sixteen 
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The fires were found burning 1n the houses, and 
the manner in which domestic articles lay about, 
evinced how unprepared the inhabitants had been 
for the result of the attack 

Our casualties were comparatively trivial—three 
men killed and five wounded, including General 
Bourchier 

It was now discovered that 1t was only on the 
preceding evening that, at a council of chiefs, the 
vacillating Poibo1 had resolved to cast in his lot 
agaist us, and hoped that if he could cut off our 
coolies, root and branch, we should be obliged to 
retire , but the utter discomfiture of his people was 
evident from the number of dead that lay in the 
ravine, and that so hasty had been the flight of the 


to a gun—“viz, six for the gun itself, which 
weighed 150 pounds, six for the carriage, and two 
for each wheel, besides four for the ammunition- 
boxes, each containing nine rounds ” 

£n route, Colonel Roberts had to enter a valley 
across the path through which a strong stockade 
had been built, commanding it thoroughly, and in 
its vicinity a body of the enemy were seen to be 
collected 

If the troops could have been got neaier, Colonel 
Roberts would have pushed on the infantry under 
cover of a cannonade, but the nature of the ground 
did not permit of this, save at a considerable loss 
of life Soa détour was mtade, over some of the 
steep mountain-spurs—in one instance to the 
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height of 6,000 feet 


abandoned it 


At five in the evening the troops came in sight 
of Taikum, a village of 200 houses, situated on the 


summit of a hill, surrounded by a strong stockade 
full of armed men At 1,200 yards’ distance the 
guns were brought to bear upon it =The first shell 
was fired without much effect—the Lushais stood 
firm. The second was seen to burst with a white 
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By this the flank of the 
stockade was turned, and the Lushais instantly 





the deep black mass of huge forest which partially 
hid Taikum from our gaze, while below, in the 
wide slip between us and the village, a small stream 
flowed, reflecting on its surface the red glare of the 
flames ” 

By eleven at night the troops were again in their 
camp in the worn condition of men who had done 
a hard day’s work 

A telegram now came from Cachar, to the effect 
that certain prisoners who had been carried off by 
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puff of smoke in the very centre of a group, who 
seemed paralysed by the ternble results of it, and 
then they fled down the narrow streets, carrying off 
their killed and wounded Two more rounds of 
the gun completely cleared the village, which was 
then entered by the infantry, and set in flames 
As they regained the knoll from whence the guns 
had been fired, and looked back, the scene 1s said 
to have been very striking 

‘Behind a huge misty mountain the calm moon 
rose bright and clear in the pale green sky, illu- 
minating the far-off ranges, while nearer, the red 
dames, smoke, and sparks, swept away to the left 
by the evening breeze, lighted up the foreground 
with a ruddy glow, to which intensity was added by 
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the enemy, including the little girl, Mary Winches- 
ter, whose capture caused some excitement at the 
time, would be released, and given up to the other 
column of our army, by the Syloo tribe 

On the 1st of February, Bourchier was again in 
motion, with detachments of the 22nd and 44th 
Regiments, along the western face of Muithilen, 
by the side of steep and lofty hills, and through a 
virgin forest, the gloom of which had never been 
penetrated by the rays of the sun, and ere long 
they came in sight of Chelam, on a hill 8,500 
feet in height This was the chief stronghold of 
Poiboi, whose house stood high above the others, 
which rose 1n tiers of broad streets upon the slope, 
and were enclosed by a strong stockade 
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Save some human skulls, grimly ornamenting the 
posts of a timber gate, no sign of the Lushais was 
to be seen, so the troops marched in and took 
possession of the place. The gable-end of Poibo1’s 
house was found to be completely covered with 
skulls, and the antlers of the sambar, 

Orders now came that the two columns were to 
effect a junction, prior to which General Bourchier 
resolved to reduce Lalboora to subjection, and after 
some heavy marching, the 17th of February saw 
our troops in the village of Lungvel, the stronghold 
of Vonslel There the British flag was hoisted on 
a tall pole in a place where the British flag had 
never floated before , and the troops were formed 
in hollow square. 

“Then,” says Mr Woodthorpe, “the general 
addressed his little force in a few well-chosen and 
appropnate sentences, telling them that at last the 
goal had beea reached, and we stood in Vonslel’s 
stronghold Then, thanking them in behalf of the 
Queen and Viceroy for their admirable behaviour 
throughout, he concluded by saying that little more 
remained to be done before the force would com- 
mence the homeward march ” 

Three hearty cheers were then given, then the 
village was set in flames, and speedily reduced to 
ashes—all save some planking, which the soldiers 
required for hutting themselves After this, the 
troops withdrew to a valley, and encamped near a 
stream, in a pleasant spot under large trees 

A parley ensued there between the general and 
the head men of the Lushais, to whom he dictated 
certain terms of peace—that they should agree to 
receive agents of Government in their villages, re- 
store all fire-arms that had been taken, and pay, as 


a fine, a war-drum, a set of gongs, some goats, hgs, 
fowls, and twenty maunds of husked nice 

The fine was paid, but there was considerable 
difficulty in the collection of the muskets, as the 
Lushais were naturally averse to give up their arms, 
and then the homeward march began, the 42nd. 
moving in front, with all the sick and weakly in 
dhoohes All were happy in the idea of returning, 
and the marches seemed nothing sa steep then as 
they had done in advancing, but none were so 
happy as the released captives whom the troops 
brought away with them 

The troops re-entered Cachar in March; and on 
the field-force being broken up, the following 1s a 
portion of the farewell order issued by General 
Bourchier on that occasion — 

“From the beginning of November, when the 
troops were first put in motion, to the present time, 
every man has been employed 1n hard work, cheer- 
fully performed, often under the most trying cir- 
cumstances of heat and frost—always bivouacking 
on the mountain-side, in rude huts of grass or 
leaves, officers and men sharing the same accom- 
modation, marching day by day over precipitous 
mountains, rising at one time to 6,000 feet, and 
having madea road fit for elephants from Luckipur 
to Chipoune, a distance of 103 miles The spirits 
of the troops never flagged, and when they met the 
enemy, they drove them from their stockades and 
strongholds, until they were glad to sue for mercy 

“The history of the expedition, from first to 
last, has been sheer hard work Young 
officers may especially feel glad at having had such 
an opportunity of gaining experience in mountain 
warfare ” 





CHAPTER LXVII 


ASHANTEE WAR, 1873 —-INTRODUCTORY. 


As in past portions of this work, from the battle of 
Hastings downward, we have endeavoured to illus- 
trate from time to time the gradual progress and 
development of arms and armour, and the changes 
of military costume, so it 1s impossible here to omit 
some mention of the changes incident to our own 
time, when half the energies of science seem un- 
hapoily devoted to the construction of missiles to 
destroy human life 

Subsequent to 1870, many improvements have 
been made in the manufacture of rifled and breech- 
loading cannon, in chilled-steel shot , and we have 


now the great Moncrieff elevating gun carnage as. 
an institution in our artillery , but the chief innova- 
tion in the latter arm of the service has been tlie 
adoption of the mitrailleuse, which may be bnefly 
described thus — 

It 1s a 4-pounder gun, divided into twenty-five 
compartments by as many nifle-barrels, all loaded 
at the breech by cartridges, and all discharged at 
once, the loading only requiring five actions with the 
hand , and by these, 7,800 balls can be discharged 
in one hour, into a circle of ‘twelve feet n diameter. 

For the sake of humanity, 1t 1s a source of regret 
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that such a weapon was ever conceived , and yet, | compressed air, with a pressure of 1,000 pounds on 
in the middle of the last century, we seem to have | the square inch, the explosive charge to be 160 
b@en on the verge of having similar instruments of | pounds of gun-cotton. The year 1872 saw about 
destruction, which might have changed the fortunes | thirty of these marine monsters in course of con- 
of many of the fields we have narrated. struction at the Royal Arsenal 
In 1759, a Scotchman named Brodie constructed | In the torpedo which was brought to bear upon 
in France a 9-pound musket, calculated to carry | the Overon at Portsmouth, n 1874, the explosive 
fifteen balls per mmute goo paces , and though some | used was 500 pounds of damped gun-cotton in an 
were made at Vincennes, the idea was rejected, | iron case, fired by two of Able’s submanine fuses, 
and we are told that in the time of Lous XIV, | discharged at the distance of fifty feet, with an im- 
Cardinal Mazarin shut up in the Bastille “an | mersion of sixty-three On the explosion, “ the 
engineer, with his ternble secret of making bombs, | Oderon was seen to upheave and to heel over per- 
each of which, he said, would destroy 500 men” | ceptibly , indeed, to those on shore, it appeared as 
But a nearer approach to the odious mitrailleuse 1s_1f she were going to smk,” but she was immediately 
mentioned in the Caledonian Mercury of 1764, | towed into harbour and docked 
which records “that a Scotch shoemaker has con-| And now the year 1874 brings us to our war 
structed a machine, by which six persons could do |; with the Ashantees, with whom — after various 
as much as a whole regiment, by discharging strifes—we had been at peace since we defeated 
44,000 balls in two minutes In case of being | them near Accra, in the year 1826 
overwhelmed by a large force, it can be knocked| Before detailing that bnef campaign, in which 
to pieces in a moment, rendering it useless to the ied Garnet Wolseley’s little army won so much 
enemy, and again, on being recovered, can be re- ; honour, it may not be uninteresting to the reader if 
stored to efficient use in a minute anda half!” But, | we detail some of our past aftairs with that remark- 
fortunately, the Scottish Crispin’s terrible invention | able people Ashantee lies behind the states 
would seem to have begun and ended there which occupy the Gold Coast, and this kingdom, 
Before the Ashantee war, the breech-loader had , the name of which was scarcely known to Euro- 
been universally adopted by the whole of our troops | peans about the close of the last century, is indis- 
—with a fore-sight, to admit of the regulation | putably—with all its barbarism—the most powerful 
bayonet being fixed and commercial of any on the western shore of the 
The calibre of our heavy cannon became greatly | continent, yet 1t was but vaguely mentioned by 
ancreased, that of the 38-ton guns being decided | travellers, and but little known, till events of a 
at 124 inches, the projectile to weigh 800 pounds | disastrous nature brought it under the immediate 
“It is expected,” says a wniter on artillery in 1874, | notice of Europeans 
“that about 130 pounds of powder will be the| In 1806, two chiefs of the Assim country made 
charge for the 38-ton guns, and that the muzzle | war upon Ashantee, to which they had been tribu- 
velocity will be over 1,400 feet per second The |taries, but being totally defeated, they sought 
orginal ‘ Woolwich Infant,’ of thirty-five tons, will | shelter in the Fantee country, whither the King ot 
not undergo any alteration, but will probably be ; Ashantee pursued them, professing, however, all 
transferred to the land service, and will use up the , absence of hostility against the former people 
existing 12-inch shell of 700 pounds ” The Fantees umprudently joined their forces with 
Then, 1n addition to the system of signalling men- | those of the revolted chiefs, but were routed in 
tior.ed in our account of the Abyssinian Expedition, | every encounter The inhabitants of Annamboe, 
we had introduced into the service military balloon- | a large town, where the British have one of their 
ing, but it is not yet brought to perfection, though | principal forts, were now, unwisely, induced to 
many experiments have been made at the Royal | shelter the two hostile chiefs, a step which at once 
Arsenal, and among new missiles we have torpedoes | involved them in war with the King of Ashantee, 
Two of the chief of these, which have been ex- | who rapidly advanced, and having reached a place 
penmented upon, are the “ fish torpedo,” and those | called Cormantine, drove out the people, and cap- 
used against the Oleron The latter, a submarine | tured the Dutch fort Their commander 3s said to 
rocket, when fully ngged with the explosive cham- | have shown extraordinary joy and ardour on be- 
ber at its head, and the propelling screw and steer- | holding the ocean, in which he thnice dipped his 
ing apparatus at its tail, 1s fully twenty feet long , , sword in token of the exultation he felt in reaching 
the iron, fish-shaped body, which forms the middle | that vast boundary on which he and his people 
portion, bemg merely the vessel which carnes the | had never looked before 
motive power, an atmospheric engine working by| He now pushed forward and attacked the town 
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of Annamboe, the people of which fled through the 
town, and attempted to escape by their boats, 
but mm vain, four-fifths of them were slaughtered 
on the beach, and the British in the fort witnessed 
the scene with horror, but without personal alarm, 
as they always found that a discharge of cannon 
was sufficient to intimidate any Afncan army 

After completing the destruction of the town, 
the latter turned their arms against the fort, the 
little garrison of which soon found they had to 
deal with men of sterner stuff than the Fantees , 
for they advanced to the very muzzles of our guns, 
and fired with such precision that every person 
presenting himself near an embrasure fell 

The situation of the fort now became most 
critical , the force within it had been reduced from 
thirty to egvht effective men, begirt by 20,000 
yelling Ashantees The good condition of the 
fort, however, and the courage and judgment with 
which those eight men defended themselves, en- 
abled them to hold out till next day, when a rein- 
forcement arrived from Cape Coast, and a flag of 
truce being displayed, 1t was welcomed by the 
Ashantees, with whom an amicable intercourse was 
immediately opened The Governor of Cape 
Coast, who seems from the first to have pursued 
a prudent and conciliatory course, repaired to 
Annamboe, where he had repeated interviews with 
the king and his principal chiefs, and established 
with them the best understanding 

Soon after, the king marched from Annamboe 
to punish the Fantees, who were collecting in 
strength in his rear, and whom, as usual, he routed 
with ease , but as disease was decimating his army, 
he returned to Ashantee Matters remained quiet 
until the year 1819, when it would appear that 
a misunderstanding arose relative to an article in 
a treaty of peace negotiated by Mr Bowdich, about 
two years previously, with his sable Majesty of 
Ashantee 

This misunderstanding, together with the unwise 
and insolent tone adopted by our people on the 
Gold Coast, led to a suspension of intercourse be- 
tween its inhabitants and the Ashantees, who at 
first appeared very undecided as to their future 
intentions towards us 

Mr Dupuis was, however, sent on a mission to 
Coomassie—a place of which we shall yet hear 
more—where he entered into a treaty with the 
monarch, acknowledging his claim to the Gold 
Coast, and even the Fantee country, with the ex- 
ception of the British junsdiction within our own 
factories and immediate territories 

This treaty, however, was not ratified by the 
authorities at Cape Coast. Although the latter 
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territory was—from a kind of jealousy or suppressed 
hostility—shut out from participating i any mer- 
cantile intercourse with the interior, yet there v-as 
no demonstration of hostility on either side, nor 
was there, until 1823, an Ashantee force within a 
hundred mules of the coast 

Affairs were pretty nearly in this situation, when 
the brave, but unfortunate, Sir Charles Macarthy 
took possession of the forts and factories along the 
Gold Coast in the name and on the behalf of Great 
Britain In the spring of the year 1822 he had 
been appointed Governor-in-chief of the Bnitish 
Settlements on the West Coast of Africa, and 
came from Sierra Leone to take possession 

Appointed, in 1811, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Royal African Corps (a regiment formed by Wil- 
loughby Gordon in the preceding year, and lately 
most unwisely disbanded by the Whig Govern- 
ment), ne had been previously an officer in the old 
Regiment de Berwick, of the Irish Brigade, in 
the French service, one of the six Irish battahons 
which, after the Revolution, volunteered into the 
British service, and were all disbanded soon after. 
Among the Irish he was known by the patronymic 
of Macarthy-Lyragh 

At Cape Coast he read the new charter and pro- 
clamation, amid the firing of cannon and general 
rejoicing He seems to have come to the rather 
precipitate conclusion that the Ashantees were 
by no means formidable, at all events, he cer- 
tainly committed a radical error in not sending 
an embassy to assure their king of his pacific 
Intentions 

The natives on the Gold Coast, a race more 
intelligent than any other of the tribes bordering 
upon our possessions in Africa, soon compre- 
hended the nature of our policy as explained by 
Sir Charles Macarthy, whose name, as that of their 
deliverer from oppression, rung along the coast 
from Cape Apollonia to the mouth of the Volta, 
and the great influence which he won over the 
people—hitherto the acknowledged subjects of the 
Ashantee king—was viewed by the latter with 
deep and fierce indignation 

At last the storm burst in 1822, when a sergeant 
of the Royal African Corps, stationed in the fort at 
Annamboe, had a quarrel with an Ashantee, and 
turned him out of the gates Soon after, the ser- 
geant was kidnapped by the Ashantees, carned 
many miles into the interior, and kept there in 
fetters and captivity For some time the Ashantees. 
encouraged a rumour that their then king, Sar 
Tootoo Quamina, condemned this act, and would 
release the sergeant, but very different was the 
mode that savage adopted in the sequel. 
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The king had the sergeant murdered, and his 
skull, jaw-bone, and arms, forwarded to him at 
(@bomassie. 

Full of just indignation, Sir Charles Macarthy 
resolved to punish this act of barbarity, but delayed 
doing so till the Fantees should quit the Ashantee 
camp, and re-occupy their partially-acknowledged 
territory. The time then seemed at hand for 
sharp and retributive justice , for, after the Fantees 
left, there only remained an Ashantee prince, a 
few chieftains, and about three hundred of their 
people 

The Volunteers and natives in and about Cape 
Coast Town were ordered into the fort, in order to 
prevent any treachery, and received their ammuni- 
tion only a short time before their march began 
To the regular troops no notice whatever was 
necessary. 

A swift and secret night-march, and an onslaught 
in the dusk of morning, were to be the modus 
operanat The distance to be traversed was only 
twenty miles , but the guides were treacherous or 
ignorant—the former, too probably—so the track 
through the jungle was soon lost In struggling 
through its dense and interwoven masses, and 
floundering amid rushy swamps, the troops soon 
became exhausted , they were suddenly attacked in 
this condition, and exposed to a very heavy fire 
from avast body of Ashantees and Fantee rebels, 
concealed among thick wood on the banks of a 
defile 

The Volunteers vanished in an instant, but the 
advanced guard, consisting of a few well-trained 
men of the znd West India Regiment, under the 
command of Captain Laing, of the Royal Afncans, 
remained shoulder to shoulder, returned the fire 
‘steadily and pushed on, to find that they were on 
the wrong track ! 

There was nothing for it now but to retire on 
Annamboe, the nearest sea-coast fort, which was 
‘done, but not without the loss of one officer and 
ten men killed, and forty wounded and missing , 
nothing more was done, for a time, thus all the 
aggression and the honour remained with the 
Ashantees 

Sir Charles Macarthy organised a militia force at 
Cape Coast, and then went to Sierra Leone During 
his absence the enemy several times crossed the 
Prah River, and were attacked with but slender 
results by Major James Chisholm and Captain 
Laing, both of the African Corps 

Once, at the capital of a Fantee chief, the latter 
officer contrived to surprise an Ashantee camp , but 
the natives were not “only active enough to escape 


they did so. Two camps of observation were now 
formed, one about thirty miles inland trom Cape 
Coast, another, also inland, but to the north- 
west, a position chosen for the purpose of pre- 
venting the Ashantees from menacing Elmina, 
and procuring ammunition 

Sir Charles returned to Cape Coast Castle in 
November, 1823, and devoted his whole attention 
to secure the goodwill of the chiefs in its vicinity 
Among his many dark visitors at the fort was 
Appea, King of Ajumacon, who brought his whole 
train of warriors with him, and who seemed capable 
of acting honourably 

There now ensued a long conference, in which 
King Appea, surrounded by the chiefs of the 
western tribes, “reclined on a cushion, with a 
handsomely embroidered cloth of native manufac- 
ture to cover his body” He had with him his con- 
fidential messengers, preceded by his palanquin, 
adorned with the tails of elephants as emblematic 
of his power, and eight men bearing golden- 
hilted swords He was also attended by his first 
wife, and by bards who sang the story of his 
victories After this grand palaver, Sir Charles 
visited a camp twenty miles distant, where he 
underwent the unsavoury ordeal of being embraced 
by many chiefs, and, after a short return to Cape 
Coast, he completed his plans for a regular cam- 
paign against the Ashantces, detailing his force 
into fourteen divisions 

To the eastward of the castle, there was posted 
a Captain Blencarne, whose division consisted 
almost entirely of native militia, and the still less- 
disciplined warriors of some of the neighbouring 
chiefs Hus orders were to advance into the in- 
terior, and take the Ashantees in rear or on the 
flank Similar orders were issued to a Captain 
Glover, while Captain Laing, with a body of 
Tantees, was directed to penetrate into the Assim 
country, in a line direct between it and the town of 
Coomassie 

At the head of his own command, Sir Charles 
Macarthy crossed the Prah River, and marched 
straight to meet the enemy He had with him his 
own regiment, the Royal Afncans, all well-dnilled 
men, some of whom were white, and many mulatto, 
a party of the 2nd West India Regiment, and the 
ul-drilled Cape Coast Militia, officered by Bntish 
civihans—about 2,500 men 1n all 

After some days of “bush-drill,” a movement 
along the left bank of the Prah was resolved on, 
and then began those manceuvres which ended so 
fatally for Sir Charles 

“ Owing to the difficulty in procuring provisions 


without loss, but to kill all their prisoners before ‘ and shelter,” we are told, “the advance was made 
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in small parties, the carriage of goods alone being 
no mean obstacle. 
his troops were far advanced when Sir Charles 
Macarthy heard that the Ashantees had invaded 
Western Wassaw, and that the Wassaws were in 
full retreat Sir Charles was an wnquestionably 
gallant and experienced officer, and at once made 
up his mind to cross the Prah with what troops 





of the African Corps, set out at once on a twenty 
However, the great mass of | miles’ march, leaving—too probably in disgust— 
the rest of his forces to follow e 


On reaching a place called Assamcaw, he 


learned that the Wassaws and Denkeras were in 
full retreat before the Ashantees, on which he sent 
forward an adventurous officer to urge these tribes 
to make a stand until he could join them He 


WARRIOR OF EIMINA 


remained, and directed Major Chisholm (of the 
Royal African Corps) to take command of the 
northern force ” 

Hence the actual force with which Sir Charles 
crossed the Prah consisted of only 100 Gold Coast 
natives, the Royal African Corps, three com- 
panies of Native Militia, and some unorganised 
Afncans, under their own captains, in all 5,500 
men The route lay over steep precipices and 
through deep swamps, and the Prah was crossed in 
canoes that held but two at a time When he 
found himself on the mght bank, the rash yet 
brave Macarthy, taking with him only the 100 men 


induced them to halt, when Macarthy pushed on 
to their aid, through swamp and jungle, mud that 
rose sometimes up to the waist, and under torrents 
of blinding rain At the same time, he had sent 
back orders to Major Chisholm to join him by 
forced marches 

On the 22nd of January, 1824, the Ashantees, 
more than 11,000 strong, were upon him They 
were all well-armed with long muskets and long 
deadly knives Through the far-echoing woods 
they came at a fierce run, beating drums and blow- 
ing horns, until they were wxhin a short distance, 
when they halted, and then the action—if such it 
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can be called—began by the British opening fire 
across the river at the enemy, who completely lined 
the opposite bank 

All solidity of frontage was lost, owing to the 
density of the jungle, nor was it necessary, as the 
conflict resolved itself into a series of distinct 
skirmishes, from which the cowardly Wassaws took 
the first opportunity of flying, as did all the men 
engaged to carry our ammunition, the kegs of 
some of which were alleged—by muistake—to have 
been filled with macaron 

For several hours, the Regulars and Mulitia kept 
the Ashantees from crossing the stream, but on 
their pouches becoming empty, they were no longer 
able to hold their ground , and no sooner did the 
exulting Ashantees perceive that the fire was 
slackening than they forded the niver, and by their 
overwhelming numbers, and their peculiar mode 
of advancing in the form of a fan, completely 
surrounded Sir Charles and all the unfortunates 
who were with him Nothing remained for them 
but to sell their lives as dearly as possible 

They fought as men so circumstanced alone can 
fght, with their bayonets, until each was overborne 
by the mere pressure of numbers, and each man as 
he fell was instantly decapitated 

Sir Charles had by this time received many 
wounds from poisoned weapons, and seeing that all 
hope had fled from the centre, he rushed to where 
the King of Denkera was still fighting against vast 
odds , but so dense was the bush, that it was im- 
possible to see in what direction to retreat 

A brass field-piece was now used for the first 
time, with a charge of musket-balls, and the last it 
proved, as the Ashantees dispatched in an instant 
the only two men who worked it. Major H J 
Ricketts, of the 2nd West India Regiment, now 
joined Sir Charles, with a few men, and, together, 
they endeavoured to force a passage out of the 
bush , but a blinding volley from the Ashantees 
drove them all back, and after the smoke cleared 
away, Sir Charles Macarthy had an arm broken by 
one ball, and another lodged im his chest He fell 
under a tree, and was never seen again 

Guided by a Wassaw, under terror of death, 
Ricketts and a few men effected their escape, and 
succeeded in cutting a path rearward through the 
bush till they reached Major Chisholm, who, mn 
obedience to orders, had been advancing with all 
speed , but who wisely now retired to Cape Coast 
Castle. 

Of the few wounded and straggling men of Sir 
Charles’s force, some reached the coast only to die 
of exposure, some found their way to the lands 
of the Dutch settlers, but many others fell among 


the foe, who made instant trophies of their skulls, 
In this wretched encounter, nine Bnitish officers 
and 180 Regulars and Militia were killed, missing, 
or taken 

Among those captured was Mr Wilhams, the 
Governor’s secretary, who was conveyed into El- 
mina quite nude, with his hands tied, after having 
been months in terror and captivity, and he brought 
the last news of Sir Charles Macarthy Mr Wilhams, 
in the conflict, had been struck down senseless, 
and, on recovering, he found himself in the hands 
of the Ashantees, and close by him the headless 
bodies of Sir Charles and others He was sent a 
prisoner to Assamcaw, where he was lodged in a 
kind of shed by day, and, at night, was locked in 
with the heads of Sir Charles and two other officers 
That of Sir Charles had been preserved by some 
process, and presented nearly the same appear- 
ance as when he was alive , but they had eaten his 
heart and dried his flesh, which they carned about 
with them as a fetish or charm Why they spared 
Wilhams, it 1s difficult to say, unless it was the 
recognition of a chief whom he had once served , 
but whenever they beheaded any of his unfortunate 
companions, they always compelled him to witness 
the execution, and, ultimately, they were pleased to 
release him 

The spring of the year 1824 saw the head- 
quarters of the now daring Ashantees within twelve 
miles of our castle at Cape Coast, occupying the 
camp formerly made by Captain Blencarne and 
his mixed force More troops having now arrived 
from Sierra Leone, Major James Chisholm (a Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel of 1814), then in command, 
resolved to make a vigorous attempt to rout and 
punish the Ashantees before the arrival of their 
king, who was coming on with 12,000 additional 
men 

Chisholm, a brave and experienced Highland 
officer, with herculean labour, cut paths through 
the dense primeval forest, to the position occupied 
by the foe, which was on a height, and hence com- 
manded the only way by which our men could 
advance ‘The Ashantees made little show to the 
front, but adopted their old tactics of spreading 
themselves out in the form of a fan, and thus 
attacking Chisholm’s force on both flanks, yet 
unsuccessfully 

His success appeared certain, when the Fantees 
fled, and—as on the previous occasion—the carriers 
of the ammunition and other supphes disappeared. 
He fought, however, till darkness closed over the 
forest, and lack of cartridges compelled him to 
retreat as far as a garden which belonged to the 
Government. Next morning he advanced again, 
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but only to find himself again deserted, a few of 
the Gold Coast men and those of Denkera alone 
gollowing him. 

He was thus compelled to take shelter in Cape 
Coast Castle, from which the Ashantees were now 
only ten miles distant, at a point where, on the 
29th of May, they were joined by their army under 
a new king, Sai Ookoto, who had just succeeded 
to the throne, if such it can be called, and who 
had sworn a ternble vow to slay or drive every 
Bniton out of the country, and cast every stone of 
their castle into the sea By the end of June, this 
fiery personage had taken up a position near the 
fortress, in the form of a fan or half-circle, which 
extended four miles from flank to flank By this 
movement, the wretched Fantee natives—chiefly 
women and children—to the number of 4,000, were 
driven from the adjacent villages into the castle, 
where they added greatly to the cares of Colonel 
Chisholm 

A few marines and seamen from our men of-war, 
and some of the latter from merchant ships, were 
now landed to work the guns of the garrison, who 
were but poorly prepared for such an attack They 
numbered less than 400 men, and one-third of 
these were patients in hospital Ammunition was 
short, but Chisholm stripped the lead off the 
houses of the merchants, took old pipes, and every- 
thing available for balls or slugs But now famine 
made its appearance hand in hand with small-pox 
and dysentery 

After a great deal of desultory fighting and 
skirmishing, disease and famine began to destroy 
the Ashantees by thousands, discontent and de- 
sertion followed, hence, on the 2oth of July, the 
king raised the siege, and on hearing that the 
Queen of Akim intended attacking his capital of 
Coomassie, he returned at once to that place 
Colonel Chisholm was of opinion that the Ashan- 
tees would never have dared to make this inroad, 
had they not been supplied with ammunition and 
secretly encouraged by the Dutch colonists at El- 
mina, but this could never be proved 

In 1826, they ventured to make another dis- 
astrous incursion , but on the 2oth of September, 
in that year, they met with their just punishment 
in a decisive conflict near British Accra, a town 
seventy-five miles east of Cape Coast, where the 
Bnitish, Dutch, and Danes have settlements, and 
where the latter have a fine fort called Christians- 
burg, armed with ninety pieces of cannon, and 
where we, too, have a fort in good repair 

Our force was merely nominal, but we had with 
us our old ally, the K¢ng of Denkera, with the King 
of Akimboo, and the Queen of Akim. a small state 
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of the West Coast, which Bosman says 1s remark- 
ably mch in pure gold of a deep colour 
three potentates were all personally anxious to 
encounter the King of the Ashantees, and, on 
this day, “‘her majesty paraded the lines with her 
gold enamelled sword and heavy necklace of 
leaden bullets, she afterwards appeared in the 
very hottest of the fight ” 

These three rivals being posted on the flanks, 
missed the object of their ambition, who, having 
ascertained the position of the British in the 
centre, resolved to make them the object of his. 
attack 

The officer commanding was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Purdon,awho bad the Royal Afncan Corps, with 
some natives in the rear Among others in com- 
mand was Captain Hingston, at the head of 600 
Britons, Dutch, and Danes, with a few natives It 
would seem that our total number was 12,000 men, 
that of the Ashantees a thousand less, and, strange 
to say, the most part of the battle was fought with 
the knife 

Our musketry fire was close and deadly, and the 
Ashantees, who fought with great courage, speedily 
gave way Few or no pmsoners were taken, as all 
who fell were instantly dispatched dur allies took 
no pusoners ‘“ Happy were they,” says Major 
Ricketts, “ whose sufferings were short In vain the 
gentlemen implored them to hold their hand, or at 
least to kill them outnght , some were mpped up, 
and cut across the belly, when, plunging their 
hands in, they took out the heart, pouring the 
blood on the ground as a libation to the good 
fortune of the cause, others, when they saw their 
own friends weltering in their blood, would give 
them a blow on the breast or head, to put an end 
to their misery In many instances they dragged 
each other from the opposite ranks, and wrestled 
and cut one another in pieces, and fortunate was 
he whose knife first found out the vital part in his 
foe during the deadly grapple, though perhaps in 
his turn to be laid low by the same means!” Well 
may Major Ricketts describe the battle as giving 
“no bad idea of the infernal regions” The whole 
of the Ashantee camp was taken, with all their 
baggage and gold The Danes and Dutch aban- 
doned us when the firing began, compelling the 
British centre at first to fall back, but Colonel 
Purdon brought on his reserve, with the rockets, 
many of which caused the most dreadful confusion, 
fear, and distress among the Ashantees, who.were 
unable to comprehend the nature of such a missile, 
and deemed that the white men were invoking the 
thunde~ and lightning of the gods 

Desperately fought the savage King of Akimboo, 
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and the tall prairie grass catching fire as he ad- 
vanced, marked his progress to death and carnage 
Many of the Ashantees were blown up, amid all 
this, the exploding and soaring rockets, the wild 
demoniac activity of bronze-like forms, their whoops, 
yells, and screams, were enough to give the idea 
that chaos had come again 

When the heads of the chiefs were brought in, 
the contest ceased , 6,000 Ashantees, including 
thirty chiefs, lay dead upon the ground, and their 
king escaped severely wounded The Bnitish, with 
their allies, had 1,800 killed, wounded, and missing 

After the battle, many hundreds of Ashantees 
‘were captured, sent in chains to Accra, and sold as 
slaves Among the trophies found was a head, 
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supposed to be that of Sir Charles Macarthy, and, 
as such, it was sent to London by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Purdon. From reports that could be 
relied on, the Ashantee monarch had carried it 
about with him as a fetish or charm, and often 
drank his rum from it. When not used, it was 
carefully preserved in a tiger’s skin, but many 
doubts existed as to its being the skull of the 
veteran soldier of the Irish Brigade, which 1s sup- 
posed to be, at this very time, mn the possession of 
King Koffee, who first broke, in 1873, the long 
peace which succeeded the punishment of his fore- 
father’s people at Accra, with the single exception 
of the incursion made by them in 1863, during the 
government of Mr Pnce 


CHAPTER LXVIIL 


INVASION OF THE PROTECTORATE 


In 1827, the greatness of the expense occasioned 
by the late contest and attendant on the proceed- 
ings of Sir Charles Macarthy, together with the 
decline of commerce on the coast, induced the 
Government to withdraw all the public establish- 
ments, and to give up the district to a company of 
African merchants But, three years after, this plan 
was abandoned, and the whole coast was placed 
under the control of the Home Government, as 
administered by a staff at Cape Coast Castle 
Those points of the coast which were possessed 
by the Danish Government, were bought by ours, 
and it was recommended, as among the best means 
for suppressing the slave trade, that encouragement 
should be given for the settlement of free blacks, 
under the protection of every British fort on the 
shore, and, reporting upon the people in 1850, 
Lieutenant-Governor Fitzpatrick says, “ their habits 
are greatly improved , though heathens and unedu- 
cated still, they are more civilised than they were , 
they have abandoned the practice of offering human 
sacrifices , they feel even some duty towards their 
slaves, and even when a crime is committed 
deserving of death, they do not drag, as heretofore, 
the cnminal to a cruel and inhuman slaughter , 
but forego their nght of judging the case, and send 
him to Cape Coast Castle to be tned by the Bntish 
autherities there ” 

Cape Coast Castle, the basis of the operations 
narrated in the preceding chapter, and of other more 
important events yet to be described, was the first 
settlement formed there by the Portuguese in 1610 


They built a fort, from which they were afterwards 
dislodged by the Dutch, from whom it was taken 
in turn, in 1661, by Admiral Sir Robert Holmes— 
the conqueror of Vlile—who had come to that part 
of the world with a squadron, and, after taking 
Goree and the Cape de Verde, sailed for the New 
Netherlands, to which he gave the name of New 
York 

Cape Coast was confirmed to us by the Treaty of 
Breda, and has remained in our power ever since 
The fort 1s described, in 1827, as having four bas- 
tions, with ten pieces of cannon, the walls are high 
and thick, particularly towards the land, and they 
are built partly of stone and partly of bnck 

It contains apartments for the governor, a chapel, 
and accommodation for artisans, and, in time of 
peace, its garrison 1s rarely above forty men The 
only feature of interest about it is the grave of 
“L E L”—of poor Letitia Ehzabeth Landon— 
which lies under the shelter of its guns 

The town 1s irregular and dirty , the houses are 
built of clay, and mostly in a square form, and, 
until recently, the country around it consisted of 
woods and jungles 

Now it chanced in 1870, that when Mr H. T, 
Ussher was Her Mayesty’s Administrator or Gover- 
nor in this remote part of her dominions, that 
Koffee Calcalh, King of Ashantee—the eighth 
who had reigned in succession after the Sai Tootoo, 
of whom we have already wntten—addressed a 
letter to our government, claiming, as his, the fort 
of St George del Mina. which the Dutch Govern- 
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ment were willing to transfer to us, weary of their 
constant warfare with the Ashantees, whose claim 
@f dominion over it was very obscure, but who, 
nevertheless, had received for 1t an annual tribute 
4,80 per annum 

Our Government, however, anxious to possess 
this fine and ancient fort, was determined not to 
accept the transfer if 1t should lead to troubles with 
the natives, and required, as a first step, that an 
Ashantee force, under a leader named Atjempon, 
was to be located in Elmina 

The claim of the Ashantee king to that place, 
according to native ideas, was perfectly just , as the 
land upon which all those forts, Bntish, Danish, 
Dutch, and French, had been built, belonged to 
his forefathers of old, and the sites had been 
originally acquired by the promise of a fixed annual 
tribute or rental— though the Dutch maintained 
that their #80 per annum was not such, but a 
gratuity 

As the dispute was waxing hot, to settle matters, 
we promised, as an annual present, a higher sum 
than that paid by the Dutch, but, in January, 
1872, the King of Ashantee wrote to the Dutch 
Government, protesting entirely against the trans- 
fer, yet it was ratified on the 17th of February in 
the same year An interview took place between 
the British and Dutch Governors, surrounded by 
their respective staffs, in the old fortress The 
ivory rod, which had passed through the hands of 
scores of delegates, was delivered to us The 
Dutch troops marched out, as ours marched im, 
and the British flag waved over the whole Gold 
Coast 

Although we had purchased from the Dutch 
their military works and stores, it was not intended 
to drive the Elminas from under our protection , it 
was, however, pointed out to them that, unless 
they accepted it, we should be unable to protect 
them from the Fantees, whose loyalty to our rule 
had recently been much shaken 

Mr Pope Hennessy was sent out in February, 
1872, to effect the transfer of the forts, but with 
instructions on no account to use force to com- 
pel the Elminas—a people of mixed race—to 
accept our protection On the 4th of Apni, he 
held a conference with the king and native chiefs, 
and, two days after, the transfer was ratified, these 
dusky magnates nsing one by one, and each signi- 
fying his acquiescence in the protectorate of the 
Queen 

King Koffee finding that he could not stop these 
negotiations, now brought forward several causes of 
complaint. Among these was the closing of the 
roads to Ashantee traders, a necessary step on our 
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part, as the chief articles of trade were arms and 
ammunition, which were certain, eventually, to be 
used against ourselves 

Our administrator had promised to open the 
roads, to consider all Ashantee complaints, and 
make a firm treaty of peace, but, as a preliminary, 
he required the safe delivery of four Europeans, 
who, ten years before, had been treacherously 
carried off from their homes on the British terri- 
tory, near the Volta, by Advo Boffoo, an Ashantee 
general The latter refused to deliver them unless 
ransomed for eighteen hundred ounces of pure 
gold 

Elmina now being ours, Mr Hennessy sent pre- 
sents tos King Koffee Calcalli, assuring him of our 
desire for peace and friendship, and hoping that he 
would give a proof of the same sentiments by re- 
leasing the four prisoners , but refusing to pay the 
ransom, though offering if the captives were sent to 
the German Mission, to which they belonged, to 
pay all the expenses incurred by Advo Boffoo 

Mr Hennessy, confident of success, now released 
a son of that personage, who had been detained as 
a prisoner in our hands, and paid all his expenses 
to Coomassie 

On the 24th of September, the king wrote that 
his chiefs had decided to accept £1,000 as ransom, 
and that the sum was to be paid at once into the 
hands of Mr Grant, his agent on the coast—the 
principal coloured merchant there—and to be for- 
warded by him to Coomassie on the arnval of the 
poor prisoners at Cape Coast Castle The king 
at once sent them as far as the Prah, but refused 
to send them further till the money was given to 
his envoys, while we, on the other hand, declined 
to do so, until their safe arrival at Cape Coast 

Colonel Harley succeeded as administrator in 
November, and it was supposed that all would end 
amicably, the roads having been reopened and free 
trade permitted since April, hence it was resolved 
to send Atyempon and his troublesome band from 
Elmina to Coomassie , and all might yet have gone 
well, had not the colonel, it 1s said—on his visit to 
the former place—indicated to the natives and their 
chiefs that they were no longer to “carry on their 
customs ”—a sort of holiday, accompanied by the 
discharge of fire-arms 

‘Now it had been distinctly promised to the 
chiefs, at the time when they consented to enter 
the Protectorate, that all the mghts and customs 
which they enjoyed under the Dutch, should be 
guaranteed to them, and this act of Colonel 
Harley’s was in direct contradiction of the promise. 
The king and chiefs refused to accept the presents 
offered, and withdrew from the conference in high 
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‘dudgeon , and at once, it 1s said, sent off to the | consequence, remained neutral dunng the stnfe, 
Ashantees to beg them to invade the Protecto- | and the aid rendered consisted im the dispatch of 
rate, and promising them every assistance and co- | fifty hussars, under Lieutenant Hopkins (who after¢ 





operation ” 
Hence the alleged origin of the war 
By one who saw him when a pmisoher in our 


wards fell a victim to the climate), to Dunquah, as 
a demonstration only ” 
This was the first time now, for many years, that 


hands, at the “ White Man’s Grave,” this King of ; the Ashantees had approached our frontier in arms 


Elmina 1s descnbed as “a superb savage He 


wore no ornaments 


Their great nobles were seen carrying such an 


His dress consisted of a | amount of gold about them, in the shape of brace- 


snowy cotton cloth, falling in stately folds from | lets, that they were, at times, obliged to rest their 


A finer specimen of the 
His height 1s un- 


shoulder to ankle 
human animal I never saw 
usual, and his port most majestic 


arms upon the heads of slaves 


It was only the 


well-to-do who made any attempt to dress The 


In age, I should | costume of a chief or captain, consisted of a vast 


take him to be thirty years or so, black as black | double plume of eagles’ feathers, surmounting a 
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can be, with large resolute eyes and glistening | kind of helmet made of rams’ horns, gilt in a spiral 


teeth He shook hands and sat in a low chair 
over against me ” 

He never took the oath of allegiance to our 
Queen, and, of course, refused to do so after the 
war broke out 

On the 22nd of January, 1873, the Ashantees, 
12,000 strong, without the slightest warning or pro- 
vocation, crossed the Prah, or Boosempra, some- 
times known as St John’s River, which forms the 
western boundary of the Fantee terntory, and is 
navigable for small craft for about sixty mies from 
the sea 

This movement they followed up by attacking 
‘he Assims with the greatest vigour The native 
kings apphed to Colonel Harley for assistance, but 
almost in vain He “snubbed the King of Akin, 
who had apphed for arms, and that monarch, in 


form, and tied under his chin by a string of cowrie 
shells 

He carned a bow and a quiver of poisoned 
arrows, with an ivory staff, carved spirally On his 
breast he wore a number of little leathern pouches, 
and horse-tails hung from his arms, and boots of 
red hide that reached to the middle of the thigh 
An umbrella 1s the distinctive rank of a cabocee, 
or great noble, who is better clothed than a mere 
chief, and ndes on horseback 

The common men were almost naked, and 
carried ‘several knives, fastened in a kind of neck- 
lace, and if not fortunate enough to have a red- 
stocked musket, they resorted to the bow and 
arrow m 

In February, 1t was intimated by our resident, 
that we would defend our forts alone, and that the 
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natives must fight their own cause in the field 
This at once disheartened and disgusted them, 
f8r, in point of fact, if there was any cause at all 
for this sudden Ashantee invasion, it was our Go- 
vernment taking over from the Dutch the Castle 


and State of Elmina. 
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to ‘come on,’ seldom meets with attention, and 
in this case the Fantees were dilatory in the 
extreme ” 

At last he had them fairly arrayed for battle, 
and when attacked by the Ashantees on the 8th of 
April, they repulsed them in a fight which lasted 
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SIR GARNET WOLSELEY 


Slowly, but steadily, the Ashantees continued to 
approach the coast, and now the miserable, narrow, 
and economical policy of our Government became 
wofully apparent The West Indian Regiments 
had been reduced to two in number, and these 
were so weak, that the 2nd had only one hundred 
and sixty rank and file at the Gold Coast 

Colonel Harley appears to have made very 
great efforts to induce the Fantees to fight, “ but 


the livelong day Seven days subsequently, they 
assailed the invaders , but soon eapended all their 
ammunition, and had to fall back Next day they 
began to retreat, and from thenceforward offered 
no further resistance to the enemy 

The retreat of these Fantees now left completely 
open the roads that led to Cape Coast and Elmina 
Colonel Harley could no longer conceal the urgency 
of the perl, “although,” says Mr Henty, “even 


the command to ‘go on,’ instead of the order | now, his reports were so far from expressing the 
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real state of affairs, that a meeting was held at 
Cape Coast of the white and coloured merchants 
and traders, and a resolution was passed con- 
demning his conduct and statements in language 
more plain and forcible than was probably ever 
applied to an English governor since governors 
began ” 

On June the 7th, 110 Royal Marines and Royal 
Marine Artillery, under Lieutenant-Colonel F W 
Festing, of the latter corps, arrived from Britain in 
HMS Sarracouta, and they came just 1n time, as 
three days later, a large Ashantee force came into 
the neighbourhood of Elmina, the tnbe of which 
place immediately fraternised with them 

On the r2th martial law was proclaimed, and 
the Elminas were ordered to give up their arms of 
every kind—an order in every instance disobeyed, 
so the western side of Elmina, though our own un- 
lucky acquisitioh, was bombarded with shot and 
shell, and utterly destroyed 

While this was going on, two thousand Elminas 
and Ashantees came boldly along the western side, 
but were instantly attacked and driven back by 
Festing’s Marines and the Naval Bngade The 
troops then retired into the fort, and were about 
to re-embark, when the Dutch vice-consul, on 
ascending a hill to reconnoitre, observed large 
bodies of Ashantees stealing along the eastern side 
of the town, and he hastened with all his speed 
to impart this intelligence to the officer in command 
at the fort 

The Ashantees still continued to press forward, 
till Lieutenant Wells, RN, came up with a body 
of the Bar acouta men, and, taking them in flank, 
drove them back with loss The mannes now 
suffered so heavily from the effects of the climate, 
that they had, with scarcely an exception, to be 
invalided and sent home, but 150 other marines 
and marine artillerymen came out in their place 

Elmina, the scene of these important operations, 
which inaugurated the whole war, possessed one of 
the most formidable fortresses on the Gold Coast, 
which was first visited by certayn merchants of 
Rouen and Dieppe so far back as 1364 It was 
built in 1481 by the adventurous Portuguese, from 
whom it was taken by the Dutch in 1637, and 
greatly strengthened The town 1s situated on a 
peninsula formed by a small river which runs 
nearly parallel with the sea. The main fortress 1s 
armed with ninety guns, and has two approaches— 
one from the town, strengthened by a double 
ditch, over which are two drawbridges , the other 
by the nver, which has a small gate from whence 
the perilous ascent 1s by a ladder twelve feet long 
The town is~or was—large and dirty Some of 


the houses were of stone, but the streets were 
all huddled, narrow, and crooked. The castle was 
strong enough to repulse most completely a Bnitisl. 
force in the year 1781. 

Matters were in this condition at Cape Coast, 
when Sir Garnet Wolseley, whom we last saw 
leading his company of the goth Perthshire at the 
storming of Lucknow, was ordered to the scene of 
operations, and the Home Government—ever tardy 
and ever slow to learn—began to prepare at last to 
deal sternly with the Ashantees 

Trifling reinforcements were at first sent out to 
the two West India Regiments, there were 150 
marines on board ship, and these, it was thought, 
in addition to the crews of the men-of-war, would 
suffice for the defence of the castles of Cape Coast 
and St George del Mina Both, however, were 
threatened by the Ashantee army, now 20,000 
strong, and encamped at Mampon, about ten miles 
equidistant from each 

Hopeless and dispinted, our Fantee allies werr 
scattered among the coast towns, where they sui- 
fered fearfully from hunger, wet, and small-pox. 
Atyempon, whom we had so generously released, 
was coming on at the head of another Ashantee 
army, threatening Appoloma, and other West Coast 
settlements The Elminas were now in open 
alhance with the enemy, and, considering the 
“handful” of men we had in that quarter of the 
world, the situation was grave indeed 

Many there were in Bntain who maintained that 
the Ashantee war was an unjust one, but no war 
against such a nation could ever be so For the 
preceding fifty years they had been in the habit of 
making periodical raids on the coast towns, and 
carrying off men and women, to be sacrificed with 
unheard-of cruelties under the branches of their 
hornd Fetish Tree at Coomassie, where it was 
calculated that three thousand wctims were annually 
offered up, besides many more upon the death 
of a king 

The necessity for a constant supply of victims 
was a never-ending cause of incursion on the part 
of those bloodthirsty savages Doubtless, they 
felt annoyed by our acquisition of Elmina, which 
cut them off from the sea, and the closing of the 
roads against free trade in the munitions of war, 
was another source of anger, but in the former 
matter the full assent of the Elminas was first 
obtained, and the second was dictated by policy 
and safety “But beyond all this,” to quote Mr. 
Henty, “we do not appear to be responsible The 
invasion of the Protectorate by a great Ashantee 
army, which defeated our allies, threatened our 
supports, and established itself mn the heart of our 
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territory, left us no course but to leave the coast 
altogether, or to undertake a campaign with vigour 
amd energy, and not to retire from the field until 
we had taught Ashantee, once and for ever, that 
she must keep within her own terntory for the 
future This alternative was decided upon, and 
was, it appears to me, the only one which could, 
under the circumstances, have been taken As to 
our future course with reference to the Protectorate, 
that is a matter which will require grave thought 
and discussion before any decision 1s arrived at.” 
It 1s said that King Koffee, “in presence of his 
nobles, chiefs, and courtiers, swore the most sacred 
oath, by that fatal Saturday at Carmontee, when a 
diemi-god and monarch of his race was slain, that 


he would carry his golden stool to Cape Coast 
Castle, and there wash it in Bntish blood. The 
skull of Sir Charles Macarthy was brought forth 
at the royal feast on this occasion, and filled and 
drained to the toast of victory, and the conquest 
of all lands and peoples from Coomassie to the 
sea.” 

The use of such a ghastly tankard would seem 
to be old in Ashantee, as in a letter dated from 
Cape Coast in 1688, and printed 1n the third volume 
of “ Miscellanea Cunosa,” by the Royal Society in 
1707, we are told that the natives of the Gold 
Coast “consecrate new drums or trumpets with 
human blood, and drink palm wine in public out 
of men’s skulls ” 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


ON THE PRAH, 1873 


WHILE matters were seething thus upon the Gold 
Coast, it proved rather a shock to the people at 
home, that, inglorious as our enemies then were 
deemed, they were fated to strike a sharp blow at 
“that reputation which serves Britain in place of 
fortresses and armies im so many distant climes ” 

In August, 1873, Commodore J E Commerell, 
VC andCB, left HMS Rattlesnake with some 
boats, armed and manned, to proceed to Chamah, 
a town on the Prah, where the Dutch had a fort, 
and the inhabitants of which are most ferocious 
His objects were to obtain the assistance of these 
people to drive out the Ashantees from the vicinity 
of the Boossempra, and to obtain some informa- 
tion with respect to the navigation of the nver 

He had with him Captain Hhlden, of the 2nd 
West India Regiment, the civil commandant of 
Secondee, and Commander Luxmoore, of H MS 
Argus, who proposed also to hold a palaver with 
the king and chiefs of Chamah 

At ten in the morning the commodore landed 
with every friendly intention, accompanied by the 
two officers just named, and, as wished for, met the 
chiefs of the place, to whom, through the necessary 
medium of a Government interpreter, he descnbed 
the advantages that would accrue to them by being 
loyal to the British flag, under which he now de- 
manded that they should use every means to dnve 
the Ashantees from the vicinity of the Chamah 
territories, and afford every assistance to Colonel 
Harley and Her Miyesty’s forces on the Gold 
Coast, where they were present, to protect all who 


were loyal, true, and well-conducted, and to assist 
the peaceful natives against all oppressors 

In reply, the chiefs denied that they had afforded 
any aid to the Ashantees, and also averred that 
they would remain strictly neutral The commodore 
remonstrated with them on this course, and added 
that he wished two chiefs to accompany him, as he 
had come with boats to make a survey of the river 
Prah 

The king and chiefs declined to send any one to 
accompany him, again urging their desire to remain 
neutral, and “the palaver ended so peaceably,” 
says the commodore 1n his despatch, “that I was 
not induced to discontinue the project I contem- 
plated of learning the locality of the nver ” 

The king said, “‘The Ashantees are on the other 
side of the river, so keep close in on my sede”— 
advice too literally accepted 

By the time he had arrived outside the bar at 
Chamah, he was joined by the boats of the Aatt/e- 
snake, which Commander Digby brought off the 
town, and anchored at a convenient distance from 
the shore 

The boats were a steam-cutter, lent by HMS 
Stmoom, manned and armed, under Lieutenant 
Frederick Edwards, Gunnery-Lieutenant of the 
Rattlesnake, with rockets, and accompanied by 
Navigating-Lieutenant Hulton, the gig, manned 
and armed, under Sub-Lieutenant Pocklington , 
whale-boat, under Surgeon C F K Murray, the 
Gold Coast steam-launch, under Sub-Lieutenant 
Cross, and H MS Argus, with rockets. 
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When the commodore reached this little flotilla, | wounded, besides two men who were shot down mn 
he embarked in his galley, towed by the colonial | the whaler” 
launch, and having on board with him Commander] Lieutenant Edwards was now ordered to (ow 
Luxmoore and Captain Hilden About 200 yards | the boats out of the Prah with all speed, and 
up the Prah, the launch broke down, and the gig| about six pm they were alongside of the Kattle- 
was ordered to remain by her, while the commodore ! saake, where the wounded were seen to, and the 
went on, towed by the steam-cutter lists made up 

The current of the river seemed to be running| Prior to all this skirmish, it had been arranged 
at the rate of two miles an hour, the depth of| that ten Fantee policemen should be sent to the 
water was never less than six feet, the banks | fort at Chamah, with the constable resident there , 
seemed firm, and were covered with the densest | and these men were in the act of being landed by 
green brushwood Conceiving the natives to be | a boat from the Hattdesnake at the very time when 
friendly, the commodore kept his boats well in-/} the act of treachery was being enacted further up 
shore on the Chamah side, as the other mght|the river Immediately when the cutter with the 
conceal many marauding parties of the enemy ten policemen reached the shore, the latter was 

At a point where the calmly-flowing river was! crowded with natives, whose appearance was so 
some seventy yards broad, about a mile and a| undisguisedly hostile, that Sub-Lieutenant Draffen, 
half from its mouth, suddenly—without warning, | who intended to proceed to the fort with the ten 
or a single native being seen—from the dense | men, wiscly kept the Fantee police by his side until 
bush en the Chimah side there came a close, but | some stores were landed from the cutter, which had 
scattered, volley of musketry, curling up white amid | unfortunately been upset in the fierce white surf 
the greenery, and sowing all the blue current of |} which was boiling on the beach 
the stream with bullets , but the boats shot ahead, | While the cutter’s crew and Mr Wilson, a mid- 
and “we found,” says the commodore, “that we |shipman, were bravely swimming and struggling 
had passed an ambuscade of the natives, who were | amid it, in attempting to mght her, the Chamah 
pouring a heavy and murderous fire into our| natives—doubtless acting in concert with their 
boats” The latter were riddled by balls, for fully | countrymen farther up the river—opened a fire of 
1,000 natives were hidden in the bush, from whence | musketry from the beach, and wounded several 
they could fire unseen Perceiving the desperate emergency, Sub-Lieu- 

Justly incensed by this foul treachery, he ordered | tenant Draffen endeavoured to get the Fantee 
the fire to be returned by the small-arm men, but | police into skirmishing order, to cover the crew of 
the rockcts were unavailable, as the cutter was} the cutter, who were swimming around her In 
towing the boats this he was partially successful, and it is to the 

By the first fire from the bush, the commodore | coolness and courage displayed by this young 
—~at whom they had doubtless aimed particularly— | officer that we may attribute the circumstance of 
was shot down by a dangerous wound in the nght} the whole affair not ending in a gencral massacre 
side, and at the same moment his companions, | The natives succeeded in capturing and killing one 
Commander Luxmoore and Captain Hilden, were , English seaman, of whose head they immediately 
severely hit possessed themselves with exulting yells 

He now ordered the boats to get into the mid-| The moment Commander Digby saw, from the 
stream, and finding many men wounded in them. deck of the Rattlesnake, the Chamah people finng 
all, ordered a return at once to the Rattisnake | on the helpless cutter, he at once dispatched 
He soon became faint and prostrate with pain and, Lieutenants Wilding and Nicholls with two other 
loss of blood, but to Commander Luamoore ead cutters and plenty of rockets , but the natives had 
the task of carrying out his orders, which that | by that time fled from the beach 
officer did, with equal skill and fidelity, though es “On reaching and communicating with Sub- 
severely wounded, that after a time he too was in | Lieutenant Draffen,” reported Lieutenant Wilding, 
a fainting condition “he informed me that the natives had fired upon 

‘Yet he continued to remain at his post until them, and that there were two white men—bluc- 
the last moment,” says the despatch, “when the | jackets—a krooman, and a policeman missing I 
heavy fire from our boats had driven the enemy ; mmediately pulled in, and anchored as close to 
out of the bush, for they had so pointed their guns, ! the shore as possible, having previously cleared the 
with accurate aim, that as the galley turned, the ‘beach with a rocket One of the wounded men 
officers were nearly all shot in the back, while the| on shore, a Fantee policeman, then swam off, and 
boat’s crew fell from their thwarts, four of them} was taken into the boat I then saw a white man, 
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naked and wounded, get up from the beach, and | Commodore Commerell resolved on prompt re- 


try to come off to the boat—the first cutter Two 
Mien belonging to this boat—Charles Godden, 
coxswain, and William Sermon, ordinary seaman— 
volunteered to swim on shore and bring him 
through the surf, which was done, as also a police- 
man who was wounded For this service I beg to 
recommend Godden and Sermon to your most 
favourable consideration ” 

The correspondent of the Western Morning 
JVews, at Cape Coast Castle, says that the party 
from the cutter “‘marched up towards the fort, but 
were intercepted by the enemy (of what tribe it 1s 
not stated), and, being largely outnumbered, the 
Rattlesnake’s men made for the beach, pursued by 
the natives They made a gallant yet unsuccess- 
ful stand, but when their last cartridges had been 
fired, their only resource was to take to the water, 
four of their number being killed, and one wounded 
Except the latter, the survivors managed to reach 
their boat The enemy surrounded the unfortunate 
wounded man (an English able seaman), and were 
in the act of cutting off his head, when, with mar- 
vellous presence of mind, he turned out his 
pockets, and, throwing his money, kmife, and 
trinkets around, he set his assassins scrambling for 
them He seized the opportunity to rush to the 
beach, and take to the water, although blood was 
streaming down his back from his many wounds 
Seeing this from the boats, two volunteers swam to 
his assistance and succeeded 1n rescuing him ” 

Thoroughly indignant at the gross treachery of 
the Chamah people, in attempting to single out and 
massacre officers proceeding on a peaceful expe- 
dition up a river deemed our own, finding also 
that the natives, in their savage nature, had wan- 
tonly fired on the cutter while landing a few police, 


taliation 

The drum beat to quarters on board the Rattle- 
snake, she cleared away for action , her ports were 
triced-up , she poured a ternble shower of shot 
and shell upon the wretched place, and 1n less 
than two hours, nothing remained of Chamah, but 
a heap with burning ruins, and smouldering cinders 
Few of the natives were probably killed, as they 
would, no doubt, all seek shelter in the bush 

While this bombardment was in progress H MS 
Merlin amved, and Commodore Commerell, 
having observed the natives flocking along shore 
towards Secondee, he dispatched her towards that 
place 

In this skirmishing affair off the Chamah bank 
of the Prah, the total number of killed in the boats 
was only four, but the total number of wounded 
was twenty—six of these being officers Com- 
mander Luxmoore was struck by no less than 
four bullets, in the left hip, shoulder, back, and 
left side 

About the time these events were occurring on 
the Prah River, the Barracouta shelled heavily some 
turbulent villages near Secondee, and the king and 
several chiefs with unpronounceable names were 
taken prisoners in the Government yacht to Sierra 
Leone, whle HMS Argus bombarded the town 
of ‘Taccorary, a place in the Ashantee kingdom, on 
a rocky headland, twenty-seven miles eastward of 
Cape Three Points She had landed some of her 
men there, and fifteen of these were hilled and 
wounded, Lieutenant Young being among the latter 

Some large canoes and an enormous quantity of 
palm oil were burned The loss of the natives was 
never known, but it 1s supposed that our Arm- 
strong guns cut them up sorely at Secondee 


CHAPTER LXX 


THE EXPEDITION FROM ELMINA, 1873 


EarLy in August, 1873, Great Britain became 
unwillingly alive to the fact that she was engaged 
“in another of those little wars, on which our 
extensive colonial possessions from time to time 
oblige us to enter ,” and many unthinking people 
there were, who at first were disposed to treat the 
Ashantees with contempt, though the sequel proved 
that they were far fram feeble foes, and the war 
was stigmatised as one against savages ‘“ This,” 
said a print of the time, ‘‘1s unfair to the army and 


navy, and wholly false in fact If by honour and 
glory 1s meant the creditable performance of duty 
at the call of the State, then 1s that phrase just as 
applicable to soldiers and sailors who fight savages, 
as to those engaged in the more showy scenes of 
European war Her Mayesty’s troops do not pick 
and choose either the enemies they have to en- 
counter, or the regions wherein their valour and 
fortitude are to be displayed, and it is unjust to 
shower laurels on one set of men while another, 
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equally employed in defending our empire, are 
deprived of due recognition The officers and 
men ordered to West Africa go there at the call of 
duty , and it 1s as much an honour to face a deadly 
climate and a treacherous foe as to engage 1n more 
regular warfare The ‘no glory’ cry was applied 
to the operations forced upon us some years ago 
at the Cape, and still more recently when our 
battalions endured the hardships of several trying 
campaigns in New Zealand _ Yet, in both instances, 
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he was to be accompanied by a body of officers— 
volunteering for this particular service—to raise 
and dnill the native levies The names of thefe 
officers, &c (with the corps to which they belonged), 
we include in one paragraph, as they will frequently 
appear in the course of the subsequent pages 

Sir Garnet was the skilful leader of the Canadian 
expedition of 1870, through 6oo miles of wild 
forest and wilderness, and of sedgy waters, from 
Lake Superior to the Red River of Winnepeg 
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ON THE ROAD TO COOMASSIE 


they were as clearly sent to defend Bntish interests 
as the expeditionary forces dispatched to Pekin 
and Magdala__In jike manner, though the scene 
is Africa, and the antagonist a fierce, but not un- 
skilful savage, Sir Garnet Wolseley and his troops, 
who obey the orders of the Queen’s Government, 
will reap the highest meed of honour by ably and 
cheerfully doing their duty ” 

The ministry now became aware that they must 
either take decisive measures to defend the Gold 
Coast, or submit to the complete destruction of all 
our settlement, and the loss of the entire land over 
which our flag had waved for two centuries 

By the month of August it was known that Sir 


He and his new companions sailed from the 
Mersey on the 12th of September, in the Amériz, 
African mail steamer, and were as follows — 
Captain Brackenbury, Assistant Military Secretary , 
Captain M Calmont, 17th Hussars, Lieutenant 
Hon A Charteris, Coldstream Guards , Colonel 
M‘Neil, colonel on the staff, Major T D Baker, 
roth Regiment, Captain Huyshe, Rifle Brigade, 
Captain Buller, 60th Ruifles, Deputy-Controller 
Irvine, Commissary Ravenscourt, Deputy-Com- 
missary Walsh, Assistant Commissary FitzStubbs , 
Deputy-Paymaster Potter, Assistant- Paymaster 
Ward, Lieutenant-Colonel Wood, goth Foot, 
Major Russell, 13th Hussars, Major Howe, 


Garnet Wolseley was to take command there, and | Royal Engineers, Captain Raut, Royal Artillery , 


STARTING OF THE EXPEDITION. 
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Captain Godwin, 103rd Foot, Captain Broomhead, | 
1o4th Foot, Captain Furze, 42nd Foot, Lieu- 
tenant Gordon, 93rd Foot, Lieutenant Maurice, 
Royal Artillery, Lieutenant Hart, 31st Foot, 
Lieutenant Dorries, 27th Foot , Lieutenant Wood- 
gate and Lieut -Adjutant Townsend, 16th Foot, 
Lieutenants Sanders and Wilmot, Royal Artillery , 
Lieutenant Lord Gifford, 24th Foot, Lieutenant 
Richmond, soth Foot, Lieutenant Groves, roth 
Foot, Lieutenant Eyre, goth Foot, and Lieu- 
tenant Bolton, 2nd West India Regiment, also 
Assistant-Paymaster Moore, RN , Commissary 
C C D O'Connor, Staff-Surgeon A Irvine, Sur- 
geon-Major Jackson, Surgeon C A Askins, Staff- 
Surgeon Ledsham, Sergeant Edwards, Lance-Ser- 
geant Mahoney, Private Boucher, and Captain G 
A Strahan It will be remembered that Colonel 
M‘Neil distingiished himself in the New Zealand 
war, and that he accompanied Sir Garnet Wolseley 
in the Red River expedition Captain Buller and 
Captain Huyshe also served in the Red River 
expedition, as did also Deputy-Controller Irvine 
Others were afterwards added 

The Ambriz had also on board a great quantity 
of timber, for the purpose of building houses, and 
of stores for the use of the troops Another vessel, 
which sailed about the same time, took out 400 
chairs and other furniture for the use of officers, 
together with cases of flints for the muskets of the 
proposed native levies , but it seems singular that 
for service in such a climate as the Gold Coast, 
our Government never thought of employing any 
of our Indian troops, especially such battalions as 
those of the Ghoorkas 

From Woolwich there were sent out buckshot 
cartridges to the number of muillions—one kind 
for the muzzle-loading Enfield rifles with which the 
Fantees were to be armed, the other for the Snider 
breech-loaders of the regulars The cartridge of 
this class contained sixteen shots, larger than peas, 
run together with plaster of Paris, in shape to fit the 
barrel of the nfle, and enclosed within the head of 
the brass cartridge-case , one advantage of this 
pellet formation being, to confine the exploded 
gases in rear of the shot, and prevent the latter 
being unduly scattered Great quantities of am- 
munition were also prepared for the Gatling 
mitrailleuse guns There were also hundreds of 
leather bags, containing from ten to twenty pounds 
of powder, for blowing up stockades, Hale's 
rockets, which are fired without sticks, and little 
Cohorn howitzers Carcases, or elongated shells, 
intended to set on fire stockades, villages, and any- 
thing else which it might be thought necessary to 
destroy in that way, formed one vanity of ammu- 


mition for Sir Garnet Wolséley’s artillery. They 
contained an almost inextinguishable composition, 
comprising Venice turpentine, boiled oil, talldw, 
saltpetre, and brimstone, and so inflammable were 
they, that buckets of water made no impression 
whatever upon them. Ground-lghts were composed 
of similar materials, without the turpentine, and 
they were intended to be thrown into the enemy’s 
quarters, with the double purpose of showing his 
position and setting fire to anything withm reach 
The third kind was the star-shell—a cylinder which 
was fired to a great height, where 1t burst into a 
brilhant star of magnesium, which illuminated the 
country round for about two minutes The 
ground-lights and carcases will burn for abeut 
five minutes 

There were also shipped two iron troop-boats, 
respectively each forty and fifty feet long, for the 
use of the Navy on the Gold Coast, and so con- 
structed that they could be taken to pieces 
There were also twelve large surf-boats Smooth- 
bore muskets, rifles, swords, and accoutrements 
were sent out in great quantities Seven pounder 
guns, which, with the gear and carriages, could be 
carried on mules’ backs, were also prepared Great 
quantities of railway iron were also sent out 
Indeed, nothing that seemed necessary to insure 
the success of the coming campaign was omitted 

But now came tidings that the whole coast west- 
ward of the Prah had nsen, and joined the Ashan- 
tees, that Axim and Dix Cove—British stations 
on either side of Cape Three Points—were both 
in danger , and that the general of King Koffee— 
a negro of ability, named Assah Moquantah—hac 
adopted the clever policy of marching into thes: 
regions, where he got at the same time provisiors 
and alles The object of Assah was to keep oir 
meagre forces penned up in their forts till the wt 
season came, and the grim fever king, with age 
and dysentery, would then fight for the Ashantes 
“Elmina,” said the king repeatedly, “1s mine, md 
I will come and retake it by the sword! My 
ancestors ate and drank at Elmina, and theygot 
whatever they wanted there ” 

-These statements were frequently confirmd by 
the chiefs of Annamboe 

Koffee was then in his thirty-sixth year, ad 1s 
described as being a man of remarkable abuilty for 
an uneducated barbanan Shght, and aboe the 
middle height, he wore a longer beard thanany of 
his chiefs For a negro, his colour was vey «ght, 
and his features were—or are—somewha’ of the 
Moorish type As the war proceeded, he scnficed 
hundreds of slaves and other unfortunatepersons, 
to propitiate his gods 
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While Sir Garnet, with his ample staff, was 
voyaging, the warlike preparations went on with 
vigour at home 

Rice, pork, beef, sugar were sent out in ample 
quantities, with an immense number of hatchets 
and billhooks for clearing the bush, there were 
also iron ovens and baking trays, with camp-kettles 
ad lsbttum. 

Parties of the Royal Engineers, the Royal 
Artillery, and the second battahon of the Rifle 
Brigade at Bir, the second battalion of the 23rd 
Welsh Fusihers at the Curragh, and the 42nd 
Royal Highlanders at Portsmouth, received letters 
of readiness to proceed to the seat of war, and the 
clothing store at Pimlico was ordered to prepare 
a costume suitable to the climate—a grey tweed 
tunic, resembling a shooting-jacket, with ample 
pockets, belt and trousers of the same material , 
rough canvas leggings , the headdress to be a hight 
grey Indian helmet, which, in the instance of the 
Black Watch, was surmounted by their historical 
red hackle, the sole relic retained on this occasion 
of all their Highland trappings 

The native troops—who would rather have 
fought naked—were to be clothed from Pimlico, 
in frocks and trousers of grey duck, with wicker 
helmets All the officers of the staff provided 
themselves with a suitable uniform of the plainest 
kind, and all were supphed with a six-chamber 
breech-loading revolver, and a short sword with 
one edge for cutting and the other for sawing— 
thus indicating the rough work they were prepared 
to encounter 

Major-General Sir Garnet Wolseley landed on 
the 4th of October at Cape Coast Castle, with the 
staff, and, under a salute of guns, walked to 
Government House, accompamed by Colonel 
Harley, receiving quite an ovation from a parti- 
coloured multitude 

A species of durbar, or palaver of friendly native 
chiefs, was summoned at the official mansion, a 
structure of considerable size, standing amid 
grounds that are little to boast of, though that 1s 
the region of peculiarly gorgeous flowers On this 
day the guard of honour was furnished by the 
2nd West India Regiment, a negro corps raised 
in 1795 by General Sir W Myres, Bart, and the 
recently-adopted uniform of which resembles that 
ofthe Turco The jacket is scarlet, with yellow 
braiding , the pantaloons loose and black, the 
gaiters yellow, and the head-dress 1s a scarlet fez, 
with a long yellow tassel, encircled by a snow- 
white turban : 

The kings or chiefs of Annamboe, Cape Coast, 
Gomoah, and other places, began to arrive about 


three in the afternoon Some wore European 
attire, others wore calicoes 1n the toga fashion, and 
one appeared im scarlet velvet All wore enormous 
finger rings and bracelets of gold. All our naval 
and military officers were in full uniform , and on 
the entrance of Sir Garnet, each sable potentate 
shook hands with him, and then stood in a dark 
and silent circle around him while he spoke 

He told them that the war was theirs—not that 
of Her Majesty the Queen of Bnitain, that they 
must therefore be ready to stand one and all to- 
gether against the common enemy, the Ashantees, 
and that he would aid them by every means 1n his 
power ¢o expe] these invaders But that there 
must be no mistake about the matter, as the 
British were not going to take trouble and nsk 
danger for the sake of cowards or idlers, so they 
would have to fight—and fight stoutly! That 
each king must bring into the field, and under the 
Queen’s orders, as many warriors as possible , that 
she had given orders to provide the Fantees with 
European officers—one to every thousand men— 
and also with money and food ‘Ten pounds per 
month would be paid to each king for every 
thousand fighting men, with threepence per day 
and rations for every warrior, or fourpence-half- 
penny if the latter were found by his king 

He further charged them, in the name of the 
Queen, to abstain from the hideous and disgusting 
custom of mutilating the dead bodies of ther 
enemies , as it 1s the habit in these African wars 
for the belligerents to cut off the head of those 
they kill, and otherwise to mutilate the body, 
though the Ashantee generally prefers to possess 
himself of the lower jaw-bone as a trophy 

Sir Garnet concluded by saying he would gladly 
have some more “ war talk” when he saw them at 
the head of their contingents They then received 
various presents, and departed in silence, and 
without promises of any kind 

The truth was, as a writer stated, “the kings 
did not like to have the war called their war, their 
wish and hope was, that the Queen of Britain would 
let them sit down quietly over their rum-bottles and 
their yams, and order her soldiers to do all the 
objectionable fighting for them against the terrible 
Ashantees ” 

At this time the whole coast was blockaded by 
our cruisers , but the cordon was violated daily by 
canoes and land carners along the shore, and in 
one particular instance, on the 20th of September, 
near Assinee, when a ship, alleged to belong to a 
Welsh firm, landed 500 kegs of gunpowder for the 
use of the Ashantees ! 

At a second palaver which took place, the kings 
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delivered their reply as to what they were able to 
do in mustering a native army, and the chief 
speaker, 1n concluding, said, “As you have come 
to our assistance, we look upon you as a second 
Sir Charles Macarthy.” : 

As Sir Charles's skull was alleged at that moment 
to form the apex of a pyramid of others at Coo- 
massie, the allusion was deemed a very unfortunate 
one The kings declared themselves satisfied with 
the monetary proposals, though there was no state- 
ment as to the pay of chiefs or captains They 
all seemed doubtful as to the number of men they 
could muster, and were unwilling to commit them- 
selves. They urged, however, that all the shops, 
palm-oul factories, and other establishments at 
Accra, should be closed, as many of their men 
were employed there, and might refuse to come 
when summoned 

The meeting-place of all the forces was to be at 
Dunquah, twenty-three miles on the road to the 
Prah, where Sir Garnet promised to meet them 
with all his white officers on the given day There 
was another general shaking of hands, and the 
palaver ended 

Sir Garnet and his staff were generally of opinion 
that not much was to be hoped for at the hands of 
those native kings, whose chief bitterness was 
directed at the Elminas, for having incited the 
Ashantee invasion It was generally feared that 
the muster at Dunquah would be small Prior to 
the enemy crossing the Prah, and when danger 
was remote, 100,000 men might have been raised , 
when the tenth of that number could scarcely be 
got now’ But many of the officers who had 
volunteered for African service, now left Cape 
Coast Castle with these native kings, to show that 
we were earnest in their behalf © Among the first 
selected were the following —- 

To the King of Mankesim, Major Lazenby of 
the rooth Regiment, to the King of Annamboe, 
Captain Godwin, 103rd Royal Bombay Fusiliers , 
to the King of Assim, Captain Bromhead, 24th 
Regiment, to the King of Denkra, Lieutenant 
Hearle, Royal Marine Light Infantry , to Solomon, 
Chief of Amoosse, Lieutenant Filleter, 2nd West 
India Regiment , to the King of Abra, Lieutenant 
Pollard, RN , to the King of Yamolanza, Lieu- 
tenant Long, RN , to Quassie, Aucama of Assai- 
boo, Lieutenant Corkran, R N 

The final departure of these officers was delayed 
for a ‘tittle time, owing to intelligence which came 
from Captain Glover at Accra, to the effect that the 
King of Ashantee, hearing that we were about to 
march on Coomassie, had sworn his greatest oath 
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every fighting man m his dommions, was already 
seventeen days on his march towards Cape Coast 
Castle . 

Our people thought these tidings too good to be 
true, as it would have been a grand mistake in 
King Koffee to fight them in the open ground, 
instead of trusting to his natural defences, and 
harassing them en route to his capital. No fears 
were entertained for the safety of Cape Coast. 
Already strong, and with men to defend it, but a 
few days were required to make it impregnable to 
the Ashantees In addition to Forts Victoria and 
Wilham, a line of works had recently been thrown 
up, forming a circle round the place, these were 
all ready to receive their guns, and when properly 
manned, would ensure the enemy such a reception, 
that they would never care to molest us again 

We had now promise of aid from Attah, King 
of Akim, whose territories he west of Accra, and 
who had asserted his independence in 1831 He 
swore a great oath, on the blade of his sword, to 
Captain Glover, that he would join us in the field 
with 20,000 fighting men, and his frank adhesion 
seemed greatly to strengthen our hands The 
work of road-making was progressing well, a strong 
body of labourers, under Major Home, being em- 
ployed on one between Assaiboo and Accro- 
ful—the former place ten miles from Cape Coast , 
the latter four Captain Raut, R A., was dmilling a 
small body of Houssas to work the mountain-guns, 
the closeness of the wheels of which permitted 
them to be drawn through the narrowest paths in 
the woods or jungle 

As a preliminary, scarcely necessary with a 
monarch so savage, on the 12th of October, before 
entering on the campaign, a formal summons was 
sent to the King of Ashantee In this document, 
which was written in English and Fantee, andwhich 
was studiously courteous in terms, he was requested 
to deliver up all prisoners in his hands , to recall 
his forces beyond the nver Prah , to give security 
for the payment of full compensation for all the 
damage he had done, and for all the expense to 
which Great Britain had been put 

This document also stated that the Governor 
was ready to enter into any causes of complaint 
which the Ashantees might bring forward, and that 
all facilities for trade, open roads, and free ports 
should be given them, but, that these subjects 
could not be entered upon till the demands of 
Britain were fully complied with Sufficient time 
was given King Koffee to consider and respond , 
but he was distinctly given tg understand, that if 
he failed to satisfy us, resolute warfare would be 


to drive us into the sea, and having collected | the result 
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With reference to the arms of the Ashantees at 
this time, the correspondent of the Standard says 
‘The sale of bad powder, and seven and-sixpenny 
Birmingham guns does little harm, but surely we 
should prevent traders from supplying modern 
arms to African savages Had the King of the 
Ashantees got 50,000 Sniders or other breech- 
loaders to place in the hands of his troops, what 
must have been the dimensions of our expedition ? 
Instead of three regiments of whites, we should 
have required twenty, and our loss would have 
been awful And yet it 1s quite possible that this 
is the sort of war we may be called upon, ere 
many years are past, to wage with Dahomey, and 
that Bntam may be obliged to spend countless 
mullions, and thousands of lives, because some mer- 
cenary trader will sell a hundred thousand breech- 
loaders at a profit to himself of five shillings a 
rifle The savages are as brave as we are, and if 
they had breech-loaders, rockets, and cannon, the 
advantages which the climate and country give them 
would more than balance our superiority in drill and 
discipline In view of such a contingency, no 
time should be lost in making it a penal offence to 
import into Africa any weapons save the old fiint- 
and-steel guns France and Portugal should be 
asked to co-operate in the matter, and though it 1s 
possible that a few guns might be smuggled 1n, yet 
the high rates which traders would be compelled to 
charge, in order to run the nsk, would put them 
out of the reach of all but the wealthiest natives , 
and would thus ensure us against having to repeat 
the Ashantee campaign against tnbes armed with 
weapons as good as our own ” 

On the 14th of October Sir Garnet Wolseley 
began his first offensive operations against the 
enemy 

The orders issued to Captain Fremantle seemed 
to preclude the chances of the fleet sharing in 
these affairs , however, he yielded to the request of 
Sir Garnet, and placed the Royal Marines and a small 
body of armed seamen at his disposal for the ex- 
pedition into the bush_ Up till the evening of the 
13th, Sir Garnet Wolseley himself, Colonel M‘Neill, 
VC, chief of his staff, Captain Fremantle and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wood, VC, commanding at 
Elmina, were the only persons who knew that 
aught was on the /apezs 

To decetve the Ashantees, who had always 
plenty of ready spies about, it was given out that 
the expedition was destined for the rescue of 
Captain Glover, who was hemmed in by hostile 
tribes at Addah ‘At half past three,” says Mr 
Henty, “I was much pleased to receive an invi- 
tation from Sir Garnet Wolseley to accompany 
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him upon an expedition, which was explained by 
the Hon A Chartens, his aide-de-camp, who was 
in the dark as to the real destination—to be down 
to Addah My colleague of the Zimes, who was, 
with myself, the sole representative of the press at 
that time on the coast, was included 1n the invita- 
tion I may add that it was not until three o’clock 
next morning, when we anchored off Elmina, that 
I had any idea of the truth The hour of depar- 
ture was nine in the evening ” 

Sir Garnet and his staff were conveyed in the 
Barracouta, on board of which were the Royal 
Marines and Marine Artillery Captain Peel of 
the Szmoom, landed with fifty seamen, half an hour 
previously, to occupy the outlying posts, in case 
the Ashantees might attack the town, which was 
wholly empty of troops 

The troops were to disembark two hours 
before dayhght At three am the anchors were 
dropped—a hasty breakfast was served, and the 
troops began to disembark The latter proved a 
troublesome service, for there was such a heavy 
swell, and the ships rolled so much, that the side- 
ladders were sometimes twelve feet above the 
boats, and all the men were encumbered by their 
rifles, great-coats, seventy rounds of ball cartridge, 
full haversacks, and water-bottles-——-moreover, the 
hour was one of pitchy darkness Many of the 
marines were mere boys, and had never been on 
board ship before ‘They wore blue navy serge, 
with pith helmets and white puggarees—which 
proved eventually a mistake, the white afford- 
ing so deadly a mark in the bush, that they were 
afterwards ordered to dye them 

As the troops landed, and left behind them the 
long lines of rollers on the beach, before them rose 
the white walls of the castle of St George, on its 
mass of black rock, against which the snowy surf 
was dashing A causeway and a bridge from the 
esplanade of the castle connect the native town 
with the European, but the isthmus which leads 
from the former 1s a mangrove swamp, adjacent to 
sickly groves of prickly fern, in the dark heart of 
which sanctum 1s some dreadful fetish Daylight 
was streaking the west ere all were ashore, so there 
was not a moment to be lost The ammunition 
was examined and all wet cartridges were replaced 
The marines left their great coats behind them, as 
it was evident the day would be a fine one, and, 
like the seamen, each had in his haversack a shirt 
and pair of stockings . 

The force of Sir Garnet, as given in his despatch, 
consisted of only 29 blue-jackets, with one 7-pound 
gun, one rocket-trough, 20 Royal Manne Artillery, 
129 Royal Marine Licht Infantry, 205 of the and 
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West India Regiment, 126 Houssas, 10 armed 
Polui, 30 axe-men, and 270 carriers 

The Houssas, in their blue serge tunics and 
scarlet fezzes, formed the advanced guard, under 
Lieutenants Richmond and Woodgate, of the soth 
and 4th King’s Own respectively Then came a 
party of the West India Regiment, with the steel 
gun, one of those iately used in the Abyssiman war, 
but the real backbone of the force were the Royal 


Marines and Marine Artillery, led by Captain Allnut | 
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the villages, and that even should they do so, the 
Ashantees would come to the aid of the chiefs ” 

In order to surprise these personages and prevent 
them from receiving any reinforcements, Sir Garrfet 
gave out that he meant to move in quite an opposite 
diréction , but about a quarter past seven, am, 
after traversing a flat country by a track which some- 
times led through swamps that were knee-deep, at 
others where the grass was shoulder-high, or where 
“the wild flowers were lovely indeed; masses of buff, 
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and I ieutenant Moore The carriers bore the spare 
ammunition, rockets, hammocks for the wounded, 
and other contingent necessaries, 150 of the West | 
India Regiment, under Captain Brett, forming the 
rear-guard 

The little local force was under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wood, VC , Sir Garnet, of course, com- 
manding the whole Huis object was to destroy 
certain disaffected villages, whose chiefs he had 
summoned to meet him at Elmina. Thither they 
not only refused to come, but had sent him mocking 
and insulting answers, prompted doubtless by the 
Ashantees, who were in considerable strength at 
Mampon, and who had told them “the English 
would not dare to march into the bush to attack 


violet, pink, and bright yellow convolvuli clustering 
over the bushes and carpeting the sides of the 
path,” some mysterious calls, hke the voices of 
birds, in the bush announced the vicinity of the 
enemy, at a short distance from the village of 
Essaman, and near an Ashantee camp 

The Houssas were thrown forward in skirmishing 
order, while a halt was called for a few minutes, 
the clumps of bush being dense and well calculated 
for concealment Lieutenant Woodgate, with a few 
Houssas, took the nght flank of the village, which 
was found to be deserted It was set on fire, and 
several heavy explosions announced that several 
kegs of powder had been abandoned there, together 
with many muskets and some Ashantee war-drums, 
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The Royal Marines were now thrown out in 
extended order, and the forward movement began 
aBain Suddenly there was heard a single shot, 
followed by a heavy fire of musketry, mingled with 
wild yells on one side and cheers on the other 

‘“‘Steady, marines!” cried their commande , 
“don’t throw away a shot, my lads, and don’t fire 
atrandom Take ground to the left! get the steel 
gun on its carnage, and bring it to the front ” 

At this time a wild and continuous fire was 
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wrote an eye-witness, “I do not know that I ever 
felt more uncomfortable than I did here for a few 
moments. At length the efforts of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and the whole of the officers put a stop to 
this reckless waste of ammunition ” 

Captain Fremantle, with the steel gun, the sea- 
men, and some rockets, now assailed the wood on 
our left front, so as to turn the enemy’s position. 
Captain Crease, with the Marine Artillery, took it 
on the other flank Lieutenants Woodgate and 
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ASHANTEE WFAPONS AND IMPLEMENTS 


1 Wardrum 2 Low 3 Nativecap 4 Knife of office 


g Native sword 
flashing on all sides On our left was a grassy 
plateau, with a thick wood distant three hundred 
yards In our front the ground fell and was covered 
with low bush, breast-high Along the front of the 
plateau, which was now our position, the Houssas 
and 2nd West Indian advanced guard pushed on, 
shouting and yelling as negroes alone can yell and 
shout, and keeping up the while a tremendous but 
almost random fire, which the officers in vain 
ordered them to cease 

“The din was deafening Not one in ten took 
aim, and half the muskets were fired in the air, in 
fact, so that they fired, they did not seem to care 
tn the slightest in which direction the mfles were 
directed, and often as I have been under fire,” 
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5 Powderhorn 6 Powder flask 7 Arrow 8 Native knife 
1e Kro boy’s pipe 


Groves, with some Houssas, skirmished lower down 
on the slopes, while the main body, with a company 
of the West Indian Regiment, pushed along a path 
in the valley Sir Garnet and Colonel M‘Neill 
accompanied this force. All this time, so well were 
the natives concealed, that not one was visible, 
and had it not been for some wounded lying about 
—one a Houssa struck mortally—it would have 
been difficult to think that any force was in the 
bush at all 

Yet their force was considerable, though none 
might know what it was , and here, fortunately, they 
fired, not with bullets, but slugs, which will not 
penetrate at over fifty yards’ distance. The rockets 
soon cleared the whole place of the enemy. “A 
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few dead bodies were fo: 1d,” says Sir Garnet, “but 
the nature of the bush renders all estimates, either 
of the enemy’s number or losses, so conjectural, 
that I prefer to make no attempt to define 
them ” 

The village was a large one, and the‘fact of great 
war-drums being found in it indicated that chiefs 
had their head-quarters there 

Our wounded only amounted to thirty two, in- 
cluding Captain Fremantle, who got a slug through 
his arm, and Colonel M‘Neill, who was also hit 
in the arm, but very severely, as the missile being 
a jagged one, it cut out a large piece of flesh and 
severed two arteries The bleeding was stopped , 
but not before the colonel had fainted from loss of 
blood The former continued to march at the 
nead of his men with his arm ina sling” The rest 
of the wounded, all save Colonel M‘Neill, went 
back to Elmina 

One prisoner was taken here—a little boy, who 
was brought away by Captain Crease. and became 
the pet of the marines 

After a short halt, the troops advanced again, 
and after a two hours’ march reached another vil- 
lage, named Amquana, which was found to be 
abandoned, and was imstantly destroyed The 
march lay then along the beach, so Sir Garnet was 
now joined by some seamen and marines from the 
Decoy, under Captain Luxmoore, of the Argus, the 
same office: who had been wounded on the Prah 
He brought with him a case of claret for the thirsty 
marines, and “those who say the British soldier 
will not drink claret should have seen the pleasure 
with which these twenty men diank their allowance 


Ten minutes’ halt and they marched on hke new 
men ” 

Akimfoo and Ampenee, two other villages, wet 
found abandoned, and given to the flames, after 
being well shelled by the Argus and Decoy At the 
moment the fire burst forth in the latter village, 
musketry was opened on it from a bush to the 
westward of it, but a few rockets, sent roaring 
and flaming through the green wood, soon put the 
foe to flight In rear of Ampenee, they left a flag 
flying, thus showing that they were sure of victory , 
and at the point of the staff was a ghastly trophy 
—the corpse of a Fantee captive, hung head 
downwards, with his legs apart, and decapitated, 
with his skull lying a few feet distant Ere they 
vacated the wood, our seamen made a considerable 
slaughter of them, and after “‘the village was set 
on fire, the party turned their faces homewards, for 
a tramp of nearly nine miles along the sand ” 

Sir Garnet Wolseley embarked 1n the gunboat 
Decoy, and steamed at once for Cape Coast, where 
he arrived in the evening, and thus ended the 
raid which was known as “the Expedition from 
Elmina ” 

“The Houssas,” says Sir Garnet, ‘ showed un- 
deniable courage, but their uncontrollable wild- 
ness, the way in which they fired volley after volley 
in the air, or at imaginary foes in the bush, expend- 
ing all their ammunition, shows how little use they 
are for the work in hand, but I do not doubt they 
will improve in teaching under the officers of my 
force I hope to have them shortly more under my 
control, but I cannot expect to make them ever a 
thoroughly disciplined body ” 


CHAPTER LXXI 
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For a few days after the expedition against the 
villages, all remained quiet at Cape Coast, though 
every department was hard at work, unloading 
stores, sending food and huts to Accroful and 
Dunquah, while strong parties were busy on the 
roads It was stated that Ammonquantia, the 
general of King Koffee, had sworn a ternble vow 
to have vengeance on Sir Garnet for the raid from 
Elmina, and with that view was massing his troops 
mn the vicinity Yet, with all this, it was sur- 
prising that the various parties of men at work 
upon the roads between Cape Coast and the front 
were left unmolested, and that no attack was 
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made upon our petty posts at Abracrampa, Ac- 
croful, Napoleon, and Dunquah The Ashantee 
forces were hemmed within the tnangle formea 
by the sea, the Prah River, and the road from 
Prahsu to Cape Coast Castle , and every furlong 
we made of our road, and every station in advance 
towards the former place, threatened more and 
more their retreat 

The coloured levies were coming 1n very slowly, 
and as they did so, were sent under their chiefs to 
Fort Napoleon Around Prospect House were en- 
camped 100 Sierra Leone men, under Lord Gifford ; 
and about 200 men from Winnebah and Mumford, 
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-under Lieutenants Townsend and Dormer, Mayor 
Russell commanded the whole They all under- 
ood English, and without the aid of an interpreter 
could be taught to form fours, and wheel by com- 
pantes into line, but their mode of handling their 
rifles was ludicrously clumsy, and when on parade, 
their lines of white smocks, their black or brown 
faces, their bare feet, and total want of uniformity 
in head-gear, excited the laughter of all Europeans 
The Winnebah men weie the best-looking, and 
wore, toga-fashion, their ample sheets of coloured 
calico. 

On the 24th of October, there came in an 
answer to the summons which had been addressed 
to King Koffee Singular to say, it was not from 
his sable Majesty, but from Ammonquantia, com- 
manding in his camp at Mampon, who had opened 
it, and taken upon him to reply in a manner not 
likely to smooth matters 

He said that he had come to war against the 
Kings of Assim, Akim, Wassaw and Denkra, who 
had disobeyed the King of Ashantee, his master, 
and taken refuge m Cape Coast, but that, if 
their forces were handed over to him, he should 
have no strife with us 

Now, by the treaty of 1831, the King of Ashantee 
had renounced all claim of authority over these 
four tnbes, who were men under the protection of 
Bnitain , consequently, we could not, without 
treachery and dishonour, comply with the request 
now made. 

On the 25th, we heard, for the first time, some 
reliable tidings concerning the position of the 
Ashantees Two native police, who had been sent 
back to Mampon as an escort with the bearer of 
the letter to Sir Garnet, contrived to get into the 
camp, where they were well treated, plied with 
hquor, ‘‘ and a large body of troops were marched 
before them, apparently with the idea of impressing 
them with the force encamped there,” and they 
were sent back, each with an ounce of gold-dust 
The effect of their report was rather lessened by 
that of a Fantee woman who had escaped from 
Mampon, where she had been kept a prisoner 
She stated that the muster of the native kings at 
Dunquah, the working upon the roads, and more 
than all, the recent expedition from Elmina and 
destruction of the villages, had filled the enemy 
with such terror that an immediate retreat had 
been decided upon, and that soon the camp would 
be totally empty. 

The officers 1n command of the advanced posts 
were ordered to send out reconnoitring parties to 
ascertain the truth of the woman's tidings, and 
a patrol force of seamen and marines was also 


decided on. Meanwhile, the dnilling still went on 
steadily in front of Cape Coast, the /ocale of which 
is thus graphically given by an eye-witness -—“A 
steel-blue sea rolling in great waves—a narrow 
boundary of sand, on which the rollers nse like 
crested walls of water—a monstrous fort on the 
beach, all towers, curtains, staircases and court- 
yards—another, less picturesque, upon a hill A 
ruined town, in which red walls hang tottering 
between heaven and earth, without support, con- 
tinuation, or purpose apparent , in which gable-ends, 
with no gable visible, abound, in which whole 
rows of sashless windows admit the hght from 
either side indifferently—a town, you would say, 
which had suffered the last extremities of war but 
two or three days ago Low hills, sad-green of 
colour, surrounding it, a white house peeping up 
here and there, through masses of more showy 
verdure ” Of the castle, he adds, “I never saw a 
building of more romantic outhne In the mist 
is a huge tower rounded at the corners, on which 
our flag still happily floats Around it are buildings 
of every shape and height, walls, battlements, and 
turrets” The rock upon which it 1s built, called 
Tahara, 1s the chief fetish of the people, who 
sweep and wash it at stated times 

Thither came, on the 27th of October, certain 
tidings that the enemy, some 40,000 strong, had 
evacuated their camp at Mampon , and that, while 
the main body was retreating, another was march- 
ing westward, either with the intention of seizing on 
the main road, or cutting off some of our advanced 
posts 

On this, Captain Rait and Lieutenant Wilmot, 
of the artillery, with two guns and twenty Houssas, 
were dispatched at once to Dunquah, while the 
Cape Coast chiefs, with their levies, were ordered to 
advance with all ther batteries on Fort Napoleon. 
The march of these savages is thus described by 
the correspondent of the Standard — 

“This war party started at six in the evening. 
In front of the cortége came a man with a large 
yellow flag, in one corner of which was the Union 
Jack, while in the centre were two black figures , 
whom they were intended to represent, I could 
not make out Following these were two men with 
tom-toms, and four men who beat pieces of iron 
against other pieces of iron, somewhat in the form 
of bells These six men kept up a tremendous 
beating, with an energy which bathed them in 
perspiration Next to them came three of the 
kings, followed by about 100 warriors, the greater 
portion of whom carried guns, but all would receive 
Enfields on arnving at Napoleon. Around was a 
crowd of at least a thousand women. The mode 
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of procedure was as follows. —The man with the | were unable to contend with us either in the open 
flag, the musicians, and the kings went on for a! or in the bush, they are now im full retreat, 


distance of fifty yards or so, the fighting men 
halting behind Then the flag bearer waved round 
his banner furiously, the musicians making a wilder 
din than ever, while the fighting men tushed up at 
arun Then this recommenced All this time, 
the women kept up a wild tumult around They 
sang some sort of monotonous chants to the 
beating of the tom-toms, and moved their arms to 
and fro over their heads, keeping up the whole 
time that peculiar backward and forward motion of 
the body which, 1n all Eastern people, seems to do 
duty for dancing Sometimes the tumult rose to a 
culminating point The man with the flag waved 
it hke one possessed, as if his object were to 
knock the heads off all bystanders , women rush- 
ing into the ring thus formed, and stooping and 
dodging the flag, danced wildly, while the lookers- 
on wriggied away and clapped their hands in a 
furore of enthusiasm, and many of the fighting 
men discharged their guns in the air, and then 
throwing up their pieces, caught them as they fell 

With this last mark of enthusiasm, we, the critical 
lookers-on, would gladly have dispensed, remem- 
bering, as we did, that the guns were, in all pro- 
bability, loaded with slugs, as upon the preceding 
day two children had been severely wounded in 
the streets by one of these frantic warriors 

Altogether, the scene was a very singular one, and 
was worth going a long way to see”’ 

Such were the absurd alles with whom our 
veterans of the Crmean and Indian wars were to 
co-operate, and to whom, on the breaking up of 
the camp at Mampon, our commander issued the 
tollowing 

‘* PROCLAMATION 
“ By his Excellency Sir Garnet Joseph Wolseley, 

Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished 

Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Com 

panion of the Most Honourable Order of 

the Bath, Major General Commanding Her 

Mayjesty’s Forces on the West Coast of Africa, 

and Administrator of her Mayesty’s Forts and 

Settlements on the Gold Coast, &c 
“©GARNET JOSEPH WOLSELEY, Major-General, 

“¢ Admunistrator, 

“To all the Kings, Headmen, Chiefs, and Tribes 
of the Gold Coast, allies of Her Majesty the Queen 
of England, greeting 

“‘ i desire that you should know that immediately 
after the attack made on Essaman and Ampenee, 
and the destruction of those places by the English 
troops under my command, your enemies broke up 
their encampment at Mampon =‘ Finding that they 


endeavouring to return to their own country by 
Prahsu , one of their retreating columns has been 
attacked and dispersed by my troops. near 
Dunquah 

“They are trying to carry with them in their 
flight all the goods of which they have robbed you, 
all the wives and children whom they have stolen 
from you 

“Men of the Gold Coast, will you allow this? 

Will you let the hours slip by whilst your wives, 
your sons, and your daughters are being driven off 
to slaughter by the flying enemy ? 

“Will you not pursue them ? 

“ Now or never 1s the time to show that you are 
men 

“I for my part shall hold no man as the friend 
of Her Majesty, or as the fnend of this country, 
who delays for one moment 

“You have nothing to fear I hold the whole 
road from here to Mansu, so that they cannot 
assail 1t Gather upon my strong forts of Dun- 
quah, Abracrampa, and Mansu No one will 
venture to attack these poimts Then press 
onwards to the Prah, and oppose your enemies 
as they are endeavouring to re-cross the nver If 
you now act quickly and with vigour, the fall 
of your enemy and the peace of your country 
will be secured 

“Given under my hand and public seal at 
Government House, Cape Coast, this thirtieth day 
of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-three, and of Her 
Majesty’s reign the thirty-seventh 

“ By command, 
“W Owen Lanyon, Acting Colonial Secretary 


“God save the Queen ” 


An expedition into the bush was now resolved 
on The force was rather stronger than that which 
left Elmina At two in the afternoon, a p rty of 
labourers, under a naval officer, started with two 
fifty-six gallon casks of water, each on wheels and 
drawn by fourteen men ‘The tents were also dis- 
patched in Chinese hand-carts In front, led by 
Major Russell, went 150 of those Winnebah and 
Mumford men who had been recently drilled at 
Cape Coast, and 100 men of Sierra Leone, all 
armed with Sniders Under the major were Lieu- 
tenants Townsend, Dormer, and Lord Gifford, 
of the 24th Repiment, 150 Royal Marines, under 
Captain Allnut, and 20 blue-jackets only , but the 
last-named officer fell il! and was superseded by 
Captain Crease 
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The twenty seamen formed the advanced guard, 
led by Captain Fremantle, with his arm still in a 
ging, and accompanied by Captain Peel, of the 
Stmoom, and a number of young naval officers all 
eager for a fray 

Half-way to Assaiboo, the troops halted at a 
small village, about eight in the evening, having 
taken five and a half hours to traverse ten miles , 
but it must be remembered that “in the bush, in 
single file, and unencumbered with baggage, even 
in small quantities, they cannot go anything like 
two miles an hour ” 

Tents were pitched and fires lighted, but at 
eleven o'clock, a messenger came, in hot haste, 
from Lieutenant Gordon, commanding eighty 
Houssas, at Abracrampa, which altered all plans 
His tidings were that a large camp of Ashantees 
was at Asianchi, five miles from Abracrampa, where 
an attack was anticipated, thus Sir Garnet re- 
solved at once to march for that place—a town 
eighteen miles from the coast—instead of to Dun- 
quah, as he had first intended 

All were in motion before daylight , the troops 
filled their canteens from the water-casks, and the 
march began It was only one of four miles, 
but being by a narrow native war-path, lasted 
two hours and a half Dense and luxuriant was 
the bush around The undergrowth consisted of 
broad-leaved plants, trailers and creepers, and as 
the day came on, broken golden lights, and mellow 
speckled shadows came through the wonderful 
vistas of graceful plantains that waved their 
smooth, shining, green leaves, while here and there 
towered up gigantic cotton-trees 

The heat, nevertheless, was intense, and there 
were several cases of sun-stroke. 

When Abracrampa—the capital of a king of that 
name—was reached, it was found to be a place of 
considerable size, and better built than the 
majority of Afncan towns It had still unruined a 
mission-house and church , the former was adopted 
as officers’ quarters, the latter as a citadel in case 
of attack, which the Ashantee general had sworn 
to make, with the intention of destroying the place 
utterly It was, however, hastily put in a state of 
defence by Major Hume, RE , while Lieutenant 
Pollard, R N , with a party of natives, accompanied 
by the King of Abra—a man six feet two 1n stature 
—with roo of his warriors, marched to have a 
skirmish with the Ashantees, of whom they shot 
down a few, and took two prisoners 

Matters were likely to be retarded by a sudden 
mutiny among the Sierra Leone men, who 
“raised a tremendous uproar, but Captain Peel 
told them that the first man who refused to obey 
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orders, he would have him up at the tnangles, and 
give him three dozen , that if he resisted, he would 
have the sailors on shore, take him on board ship 
and give him five dozen, and that if the men 
attempted violence, he would give orders to fire 
upon them without hesitation This brought the 
‘men and brothers’ to their senses for the time ” 

A movement was made on the camp at Asian- 
chi, where 10,000 Ashantees were said to be in a 
position, but after a toilsome march through a 
forest, where some of the cotton-trees were more 
than two hundred and fifty feet in height, and 
where, in proportion, the palms, plantains, bam- 
boos, bread-fruit, and custard-apple trees seemed 
to form but the underwood, it was found to be 
deserted. 

The dark birds had flown, and a wounded 
pioneer alone remained to tell that they had re- 
treated by “the Haunted Road,” which was so 
named because the devil was wont to come there 
occasionally and slake his thirst at one of the 
streams which crossed it 

In absence of correct information, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley decided on remaining with his little band 
at Abracrampa until next afternoon, and in the 
event of no decided news arriving, to leave there 
Major Russell’s native corps, fifty marines, and 
Gordon’s eighty Houssas, to protect the Kung ol 
Abra All the rest to proceed to Assaiboo in the 
evening, and to return to Cape Coast the next day 
—a programme which was carried out 

But while he had been on this expedition throug\ 
the bush, to protect Abra, an important affair had 
taken place at Dunquah, as the Ashantees had 
marched, and hurried past the former place, with 
out putting into execution their threat to attack 
and utterly raze it 

Hearing that they were in motion, Colonel 
Festing pushed a reconnaissance from Dunquah 
towards their line of march, and he came upon 
them suddenly while at breakfast in a small village 
His force consisted of one steel gun and rocket 
apparatus , the Annamboe contingent of 120 men, 
under their own king, directed by Captain Godwin , 
roo men of the 2nd West India Regiment, and 400 
native allies of all kinds, under Captain Brom- 
head AQ slender transport corps accompanied 
them, and, in all, twelve British officers were 
present , Lieutenant Wilmot (son of Sir Eardley 
Wilmot, Bart, of Berkswell Hall, Warwickshire), 
with one gun, remaining in the rear, to hold 
Dunquah 

The road by which they marched was that which 
led direct to Abracrampa, and the post which 
they attacked formed the mght of the Ashantee 
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position at Asianchi, which we found deserted on 
the following day Absolute silence was stnctly 
enjoined, an order difficult to enforce on the wild 
and chattering natives ‘After a three miles’ 
march, they came suddenly upon an Ashantee 
cutting wood, and captured him before he could 
take to flight With threats of instant execution 
in case of treachery, they compelled him to act as 
guide , and trcading, as if upon eggs, they noise- 
lessly reached the Ashantee camp ”’ 
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furiously, and a heavy fire was opened at once 
from the thick bush around the captured camp It 
has been described as “a perfect rain of slugs 
from an invisible foe ” 

The few men of our West Indian Regiment 


behaved with great gallantry, and the Annamboe 
contingent kept its ground steadily , but our other 
native volunteers were by no means conspicuous 
for courage 


A heavy, but necessarily vague, file- 
firing was maintained by our Sniders into the bush, 
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Finding that the path suddenly diverged into 
three, Captain Godwin formed his Annamboe men 
into three parties, and advancing softly till withm 
a few yards of the camp, they simultaneously 
uttered a shout and rushed in The surprise was 
perfect! There was a sudden shouting, a hurned 
explosion of a few muskets, and the Ashantees 
were off, en masse, many of them leaving behind 
their matchlocks, water-bottles, cooking apparatus, 
and some kegs of powder, all of which were 
‘destroyed 

But the fight—if it could be called so—was not 
yet over, the Ashantees recovered from their panic 
Their war-drums, those odious instruments adorned 
with human jaw-bones, were heard to be beaten 


till Captain Rait, RA, got his gun and rocket- 
tube into play 

Nothing delighted the Houssas—who, we should 
have mentioned, are the natives of an extensive 
distnict of Central Africa, consisting of many petty 
kingdoms—so much as bringing into action those 
weapons, to them so strange, and in the use of 
which they had been so recently instructed They 
capered and whooped, yelled and danced, when 
they poured their first volley of canister into the 
bush, where it shred away the green leaves in 
clouds as it passed 

Again and again the iron dose was repeated , but 
the Ashantees remained steathily in their leafy lair 
“They appeared to have no idea of a charge, and 
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never showed a head above the bush, but for 
patient endurance of a heavy fire, they were ad- 
In spite of the constant fusillade kept 
upon them, theirs never slackened an instant , their 


murable 


yells and the beating of the war-drums never ceased, 


aed only rose into a wilder chorus, aS each volley 


of grape or canister, or each rocket, was fired into 
them Their precise loss we never exactly knew , 
‘but we heard afterwards that 1t was very severe ” 


After fighting for an hour and a half, and finding 
it impossible to get the enemy out of the dense 
and now fast darkening bush, as evening was 
coming on, Colonel Festing resolved to retire on 


Dunquah, which he did, without being molested, 
though the Ashantees then were estimated at 5,000 


strong 
All mght their hoarse drums were heard beating, 


but whether in the performance of funeral ntes over 


their dead, or to recall stragglers, none knew 


In this affair several officers were wounded, and 
many others were struck by slugs which failed to 
Among the former were Colonel Fes- 
ting , Captain Godwin, of the ro3rd, severely, and 


penetrate 


Lieutenants Filter and Haynes, of the znd West 
India Regiment, Lieutenant Laing, R.N , and 
Sergeant-Major Ryan received a dreadful shot in 


the neck The King of Annamboe, and fifty-two of 


his men, were wounded One newspaper corre- 
spondent says that here the wretched Fantees fled 
when the first shot was fired, and adds, that when 


at Fort Napoleon, a few days before, a crowd of 


them refused to accept their proffered nfles, and, 
running away, actually hid themselves! “The name 
of Ashantee affrights them to panic No success 
and no leadership appear to stimulate their courage 
They lie down on the road and cry, for simple 
childish fear, and can be stirred only by kicking 
‘There are some clans in which bravery 1s found , 
but, unfortunately, they are few and weak ” 

The body of the Ashantee army which Colonel 
Festing had attacked in the bush, was that com- 
manded by Ammonquantia, together with that 
which was under Essarman Quatia. The former 
commanded the first division of the retiring force , 
but having sent out scouts to Dunquah and 
Mansu, and finding that both these places were 
already in our hands, he had sent for Essarman 
Quatia, and on being joined by him and his force, 
he was preparing to move upon the last-named 
post, when he was forestalled by our raid from 
Dungquah 

After that, the staff had little doubt that the whole 
of the Ashantees were preparing to retreat by the 
road that led from Elmina to the Pran  Stragglers 
and prisoners were brought in daily now—haggard 


wretches, who devoured ravenously the food that 
was set before them, and brought most false and 
conflicting reports of their own affairs 

While Sir Garnet Wolseley and the staff were 
actively preparing for the famous advance inland, 
there was yet something to be done along the coast 
to the westward. One motive of the local insur- 
rectlon—such as we had punished at Chamah, Se- 
condee, and elsewhere—though often abetted by 
the Ashantees, was the hatred borne to each other 
by native tnbes and villages Of this, the town of 
Dixcove was an example 

It 1s advantageously situated at the entrance of 
a small bay, in which boats of forty tons can land 
It has a port, and was acquired from the Ashantees 
in 1690 The native houses were large, built in 
the Spanish fashion, with balconies, and many of 
them were four storeys in height As our gun- 
boats, the Argus and Decoy, had to pumish the 
people of Bootray for rebellion—by shelling that 
place, and then landing the seamen and manines, 
with rocket apparatus, to complete its destruction, 
under Commander Luxmoore and Lieutenants 
Hext and Young—the whole of the inhabitants 
kept out of the way, till they re-embarked, and 
then attacking the loyal people of Dixcove, those 
of Bootray inflicted a terrible punishment upon 
them in the spirit of revenge 

But without troubling the reader with more of 
these petty affairs in the bush or along the shore, 
we shall now proceed to detail the inland march of 
the Bntish expedition, which was not effected with- 
out some sharp encounters—first at Prahsu, the 
great station on the Prah, in the territory of Assim, 
eighty-four miles from Cape Coast Castle, from 
whence began, in January, its further advance, 
during eighteen days, on the way into Ashantee, 
there to encounter a five days’ conflict before 
reaching that place of skulls, and bones, and blood- 
shed, the ternble capital named Coomassie 

In this war, the first trial of the steam-sapper 
created a tremendous sensation among the natives, 
who beheld it with mingled fear and wonder 

They believed that it was the great fetish of the 
white man Indeed, Captain Butler told them so, 
and its screams and whistles were tokens of its 
rage at a white man’s enemy being placed upon 
its back The engine often had to come to a full 
stop in the sunshine, the heat was so awful ‘“‘ The 
men, however, worked away unflinchingly, wield- 
ing the 24 1b sledge-han mer, as continuously as 
if they had been at work at Chatham So intense 
was the heat, that Major Howe told them to knoch 
off until the cool of the afternoon. These are the 
sort of men who do credit to the Bntish army ” 
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. CHAPTER LXXII 


DEFENCE OF ABRACRAMPA, 1873 


THE number of natives who had responded to the 
call of Sir Garnet Wolseley, and actually taken up 
arms, was absurdly small in proportion to the popu- 
lation of the Gold Coast There were only about 
1,000 at Dunquah, 500 at Abracrampa, 500 at 
Fort Napoleon—z2oo were said to be elsewhere— 
about 2,000 men 1m all, and such wretched auxil- 
aries were they, that, at the first-named place, to 
make them fight at all, they had actually to be 
thrashed forward with sticks! They were useful 
solely as scouts Yet the alleged fighting power 
of the Fantees alone was estimated to be 50,000 
men 

Prior to invading the Ashantee kingdom, it was 
necessary to drive the Ashantees out of the British 
Protectorate, from whence our direct route to 
Coomassie lay across the Prah at Prahsu—on the 
banks of that large nver known as the Boosum, or 
Sacred Prah, which runs from east to west, and 
flows into the Atlantic near Chamah 

The line of march lay through at least nine 
native villages, all having most barbarous names 

Between two of these stands Abracrampa, situ- 
ated on the top of a hull, famous for its plantation 
of banana, the chief town of the province or native 
kingdom of Abra, the sovereign of which was one 
of the most reliable allies of the Protectorate 
When the Ashantee army was deprived of its 
supplies by the loss of those villages which we 
destroyed during the expedition from Elmina, it 
began to move from the camp at Mampon to the 
north-east, intending, apparently, to re-occupy its 
former position on the main road to the Prah , but 
the town of Abracrampa stood in the way of this 
movement , and to aid the King of Abra to hold 
out that place against the enemy was one of the 
earliest objects of Sir Garnet Wolseley 

So when rumours came of an intended attack, 
Lieutenant Sanders, R A, was sent up with a small 
brass gun and some of the Houssa artillerymen to 
reinforce Major Russell, but 1t was thought that 
the Ashantees would scarcely venture to attack a 
place which was surrounded by a wide belt of clear 
and open ground The native garrison at Fort 
Napoleon was pushed on to Beulah, four miles 
further north, and Colonel Wood had come to 
take command His corps, called Wood’s Regi- 
ment (as stated by the correspondent of the Hour), 
belonged to a tnbe called Kossas, said to be 


huntsmen, ergo, to use a mifle, and to be particularly 
expert with the cutlass, with which many of them: 
were armed alone The majority, however, had 
the muzzle-loading Enfield 

To the west and south of these posts was now 
hemmed in the whole bulk of the Ashantee army, 
save the few thousand men of Essarman Quatia, 
and these forces had no retreat now but to hew a 
passage through the bush to Prahsu 

Colonel Webber, on the 1st of November, 
marched, with the head-quarters of the 2nd West 
Indians and seventy-five other men, to Mansu, 
some fifteen miles in front of Abracrampa On the 
same day the Cape Coast Volunteers, composed 
entirely of merchants’ clerks, store-keepers, and 
educated men of colour, marched for Dunquah, 
which lay neater the threatened point. They 
were all armed with Sniders, and looked remark- 
ably well in their uniform—green faced with 
scarlet 

Two nights after, loud yelling and noisy drum- 
ming were heard in the Ashantee camp, and our 
scouts, and a Fantee female slave who had escaped, 
after being six months in their hands, informed our 
officers that heavy reinforcements had reached the 
enemy from the force we had so lately attacked at 
Dunquah 

Reconnaissances were at once ordered to take 
place from Dunquah, Beulah, and Abracrampa 
Colonel Festing, who commanded in the first- 
named quarter, started at once with a hundred 
bayonets of the 2nd West Indian Regiment, about 
goo native allies, and some Houssas, with rockets, 
under Lieutenant Eardley Wilmot, R A 

When they drew near the Ashantee camp, the 
fighting began instantly , the bush, as usual, was 
dense and close, and from thence the well-con- 
cealed enemy poured a terrible fire, in the early 
light of the morning 

Only about a hundred of our native allies stood. 
firm, and even these fired in the most wild and 
useless manner, chiefly into the air, the rest, 
headed by the wretched King of Dunquah, took to 
flight, and never stopped till they reached the camp 
at that place, and many fled home to their own 
villages To this circumstance may be attnbuted 
the kind of catastrophe which followed 

The foe was completely invisible, yet the West 
Indians fought with great bravery, and for two 
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hours kept up a fire with the Sniders on the bush 
Long ere this, young Wilmot had got his Houssas 
to work with the rockets, which they sent roaring 
and blazing into the leafy dingles Early in the 
conflict he received a severe wound in the shoulder 
—the bullet rending flesh and muscle, and barely 
missing the bone Though thus disabled by this 
most painful wound, he gallantly stuck to his post, 
till a ball struck him in the heart, and he fell dead 
in the arms of Colonel Festing, who, though him- 
self wounded 1n the left hip, had to carry him a 
little way to the rear, as no assistance could be 
procured from the black men “The doctors all 
say,” states the correspondent of the Dazly News, 
“that Wilmot’s first wound must have been ternble 
agony, and enough to render him incapable of hold- 
ing on, but he knew well that if he gave any sign 
of having suffered, 1t would be a signal for every 
Fantee to turn tail, so he held on till the second shot 
felled him” Wilmot was afterwards interred with 
military honours at Cape Coast Castle, at five o'clock 
on the afternoon of the 4th, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
and all the staff attending There was no military 
music, and no sound was heard during the funeral 
but the moaning of the surge, as it rolled on the 
adjacent beach 

With the exception of a native, he was the only 
man killed, but we had sixty-eight wounded, in- 
cluding Colonel Festing, Lieutenants Jones and 
Patchett, of the znd West Indian Regiment, 
and Sergeant-Major Gore, who was twice struck 
severely 

After more than two hours’ fighting, Colonel 
Festing, abandoned by the natives, and finding 
that the enemy were attempting to cut off his 
retreat, retired upon Dunquah ‘“ The wounds were, 
for the most part, very slight, for, although put 
down as ‘severe,’ because received in spots where 
a nfle-bullet would have been a serious matter, the 
slugs had, in most instances, penetrated only a short 
distance, and the wounds entailed but a day or 
two's confinement to bed Were it otherwise, the 
expedition, in a short time, would have been with- 
out officers The rockets appalled the 
Ashantees by their destructive power One 1s said 
to have killed six—four of whom were chiefs— 
who were standing talking together ” 

But trivial results attended the reconnaissance 
elsewhere from Beulah, which was led by Lieu- 
tenant Eyre, of the goth, at the head of 1,000 
natives He marched four miles towards Abra- 
crampa without seeing a vestige of the foe, which 
was fortunate, as, doubtless, his “ braves” would 
have deserted him toa man. So much were they 
alarmed on reaching a place where some Ashantees 
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lay dead, that they only adyanced under terror 
of Eyre’s revolver being levelled at thar heads 
occasionally e 

A third reconnaissance that was made served to 
lessen more than ever the failing confidence in our 
dusky allies The men engaged on this occasion 
were Winnebahs, under Lord Gifford, and the 
Houssas, under Lieutenant Gordon, of the 97th 
Regiment—the former men of fine physique, and 
well-drilled 

The enemy’s camp was little more than half a 
mile distant, and they had penetrated but a short 
distance into the bush, when there was fired from it 
a solitary shot, which whistled near Lord Gifford’s 
head Three more were fired The natives then 
poured a volley nght into the sky, and, turning, 
fled! Lord Gifford and Lieutenant Gordon were 
both thrown down and severely trampled upon, 
and had not the Ashantees made off in an opposite 
direction, both officers must have perished there, as 
their men never stopped running until they reached 
Abracrampa 

On the sth of November, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
had come to the conclusion that the enemy would 
not attack Abracrampa, and he ordered Major 
Russell to send back the seamen and marines, a 
measure which placed Mayor Russell in a somewhat 
awkward position 

The bush around the town was literally alive 
with the enemy , the din of their drums was heard 
continually, and at any moment the place might be 
assailed by ten thousand exulting savages , and the 
very small amount of confidence possessed by the 
natives would certainly evaporate on finding them- 
selves abandoned by the whites 

All this was patent to Mayor Russell, but he 
had no alternative save to obey , yet circumstances 
compelled a change Just as the blue-jackets 
and marines fell in, prior to marching off, a heavy 
fire broke suddenly out on the left flank of our 
position, and the pickets fell back to report that the 
whole Ashantee army was upon us ! 

All was confusion, yet not a moment was to be 
lost. 

Every officer was speedily at his allotted post, and 
even the natives, encouraged by their calmness 
and the steadiness of the other whites, fell in with 
unusual alacrity Around the town there was, we 
have said, a space cleared of all trees and under- 
wood The church, at the head of the place, was 
loopholed and held by the seamen and manines, 
under Lieutenant Wells, RN They could fire 
from the body of the church, from the gallery, or 
from the roof, which they playfully named “ the 
upper deck of their three-decker.” 
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From thence they would not only be able to 
repel any assault upon the church, but to sweep 
the two approaches on each side of the town, which 
was triangular in shape The huts of it were all 
loopholed and connected by bamboo fences, while 
shelter trenches had been dug along the outside 
lines of the places The main street formed the 
third, or chief line of defence All the houses were 
loopholed, and breastworks were opposed to the 
side alleys that entered it 

The last stronghold was the mission house and 
its church, with the huts around them 

The enemy, fully 10,000 strong, began by making 
a show of their strength, and, in descnbing their 
onset, we are tempted here to insert a paragraph 
from the correspondent of the Daily Zélegraph After 
mentioning the yelling and desultory shots, he says 
that, “ About half-past three p m, one line suddenly 
opened, and all rushed to their respective stations 
No chance of a false alarm this ttme When I 
reached the church roof, the volleys of our men had 
been stopped, but the Ashantee muskets alone, 
booming and full voiced as small artillery, made a 
deafening fusillade Our foes were still in the 
bush, but quite upon the edge Columns of smoke 
arose amongst the trees as volley after volley was 
fired by the thousands of savages congregated in 
one spot or another They were evidently work- 
ing down towards the valley lying along our left 
flank ; 

“Suddenly, as we looked out through the bam 
boo rafters—for our church had been unthatched 
for fear of fire—a myriad voices struck up the 
Ashantee war-song Very fine and stirring It 15, 
sounding quite unlike any savage music I had 
heard hitherto With ten thousand voices chanting 
in chorus, for there was all that number, the effect 
was so fine that no wonder Fantee hearts fail them 
at the sound Scores of horns, modulated 1n tone, 
played a wild accompaniment, and even the tom- 
toms came in harmomously When the song was 
finished, the fusillade recommenced more furiously 
than ever Inspinted by their own noise, and 
stirred, as we hear, by the encouragement of their 
women, posted behind, the enemy rushed into 
sight They were met, however, by a fire too 
crushing for savages to stand, and again they fell 
back, to sing agai, drum a little, and madly fire 
and advance again I could not have believed 
that troops armed with muzzle-loaders, for the 
most part, could have kept up such a thundering 
1oar The sunny landscape was so draped in 
smoke, lurid and yellow in the declining rays, that 
we could not see a fdot distant from the church top 
Through the dense cloud, now and again a line of 
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leaping flame close to the ground told that our 
troops were fing At longer intervals the Sniders 
made an angry crackle borne above the din In 
the thick of the fight, just as a warning, Lieutenant 
Wells gave the order for a volley from both 
‘decks’ On the port side issued a sheet of flame 
that stilled the uproar for a moment, to recom- 
mence immediately The church became silent 
again, though every sailor lay expectant and eager 
behind his breastwork of rolled tents or boxes of 
earth Every marine stood at the ready by win- 
dow and loophole What a contrast on the two 
sides of the building! To starboard all was green 
and sunny , the higher trees alone were dimmed at 
top by athin wreath of smoke—the grass-green of 
the lower bush, endless in variety of tone and 
shape of leaf, stood out in all the brillant clearness 
of tropical hight To port, heaven and earth weie 
hidden 1n smoke, impenetrable yellow in mid-sky, 
grey-blue in the eddies and puffs near earth ‘To- 
wards five pm, after an hour and a half ot hideous 
uproar, the enemy’s fire began to slacken, and a 
rocket from the church, well directed, reduced 
them to comparative silence We took advantage 
of the break to get some dinner, dunng which all 
the talk was of escape Every one 1s astonished 
at the boldness and persistence of the attack, and 
marvels that savages can keep up such a heavy 
fire Opinions are divided as to the probabihty 
of a mght attack, but I myself feel sure they will 
come on again this time, be their regular practice 
what it may ” 

It was about five in the evening when the enemy’s. 
fire began to slacken Prior to that, from the wild 
shnieking, the blowing of horns, and thundering 
of the war-drums, the chiefs had massed their men 
for charges that never took place Ere _ long, 
they shrank into the fmendly shelter of the bush 
or jungle, and the attack ceased ‘This kind ot 
shelter is thus described in Stanley’s “‘ Coomassie 
and Magdala ”—- 

‘“‘Tt 1s so dense in some places that one wonders, 
at first sight, how naked people can have the 
temerity to risk their bodies in what must neces- 
sarily punish their unprotected cuticles most pain- 
fully This jungle probably covers many thousands 
of acres, literally choking the earth with its density 
and luxunance It admits every kind of shrub, 
plant, and flower into a close companionship, where 
they intermingle each other’s luxunant stalks, where 
they twist and twine each other’s long slender arms 
about one another, and defy the utmost power of the 
sun to penetrate the leafy tangle they have reared 
ten and fifteen feet above the dank earth. This 1s 
the bush into which the Ashantee warriors creep un 
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on all fours, and lie in wait in the gloomy recesses 
for the enemy ” 

Major Russell now sent out a few scouts from 
the direction of the road to Assaiboo, which was 
still open on the nght flank of the Ashantees It 
was thus discovered that the latter were closing 1n 
great force, by newly-cut paths, to the left flank of 
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out of the bush, they were always driven back 
immediately by a storm of bullets 

The moon was shining bnghtly now in a cled 
and cloudless sky, and, under its soft hght, the fire 
was kept up on both sides without intermission till 
midnight An enormous quantity of good ammu- 
nition was, doubtless, wasted The 2nd West 
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Abracrampa. A desperate fire of musketry again 
began to blaze in the bush close by—some say 
only twenty yards’ distance from our troops, whose 
vigilance, as the darkness fell fast, was necessarily 
redoubled 

The shelter trenches were well-manned, to pre- 
vent the enemy from creeping in and making any 
attempt to carry the defences at arush. But the 
Ashantees have no idea of making a silent 
advance, and though they did sometimes venture 


Indians fired deliberately , but the Houssas, the 
Winnebahs, and other native levies, fired as if the 
whole “aim and end of the war was to encourage 
trade in lead and gunpowder Heedless of the 
direction in which the enemy might be, deaf alike to 
entreaty and command, they blazed away towards 
every point of the compass at once, and kept up 
the fusillade without regard to time or diminishing 
the contents of their pouches ”* 

A rocket was occasionally sent into the bush, 
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where the enemy appeared to cluster, or gather for 
arush. At midnight the attack ceased, and the 
c@ualties on our side were found to be very slight, 
though many men were struck by slugs Armed 
only with cutlasses, a few Houssas rushed out on 
one occasion, killed an Ashantee prince or lord, 
and brought in his head, which was adorned with 
rings of gold. 

Early next morning, the besiegers, now 15,000 
trong, renewed their attack on three sides at once 
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Prior to this, Captain Brett had come in with fifty 
men of the West Indian Regiment, and some 
scouts who had crept out, returned to report that 
everywhere in the bush were great gouts of blood, 
with clothes and accoutrements strewn about At 
nine, a rocket was fired from Abracrampa It fell 
nght in thew midst and was accepted as a chal- 
lenge, for again they pressed on, and the fighting 
that ensued was but a repetition of that of the 
preceding day, and as hour after hour passed on, 
the weary and harassed little band in Abracrampa 
began to wonder if the necessary relief would ever 
come at all. 

However, 1t came at last, and in the best shape, 
from Cape Coast Castle, where an urgent message, 
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at two o’clock in the morning, had arrived from 
Mayor Russell 

Sir Garnet Wolseley at once marched with 50 
Royal Maries and blue-jackets, under Captain 
Fremantle , 96 bayoxets of the 2nd West Indian 
Regiment, 75 Houssas, and 430 coast natives. 
In his despatch of November 7th, he states that, 
“having received information that they (the Ashan- 
tees), were in a state of demoralisation, owing to 
their repeated repulses and heavy losses in recent 





attacks, and that they were running short of ammu- 
nition, I ordered a reconnaissance to be made this 
afternoon by all the native allies and levies here 

“T am happy to be able to inform you that the 
result has been most satisfactory We surprised a 
large portion of their force in the camp, the 
remainder had already commenced a retreat, and 
those whom we surprised hurried off in a state of 
complete rout. 

“They were pursued by the Houssas for a con- 
siderable distance beyond the village which, had 
been the centre of their great camp The road 
was strewn with their abandoned baggage The 
state chairs of more than one great chief have been 
captured, and I am glad to say that many slaves 
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have been freed Some of these unfortunate beings 
were fastened by staples round the wnst to heavy 
logs of wood , others had triangles of wood and 
iron attached to long poles round their necks 
One young woman, with her child, was rescued by 
her master being shot, just as he was in the act of 
cutting off her head From the condition of the 
enemy’s camp, and the stench of the dead bodies, 
It is clear how great a loss they have suffered in 
their repulses, and the evidence of their utter 
demoralisation 15 complete ” 

“The result,” he says elsewhere, “1s solely 
attributable to the admurable conduct of Major 
Russell and the officers under his orders, who, with 
only fifty marines in addition to native levies, held 
the town against numbers, at least twenty-fold, 
dunng two most fatiguing days and nights, through- 
out which time, none of them could rest for a 
moment ” 

Severai large war-drums were taken, and among 
the state chairs—the loss of which 1s deemed a 
great disgrace in Ashantee—was that of Ammon- 
quantia With clothes, beds, and pillows, were 
found all the rubbishy treasures of savage life—rags 
and brass pots, old guns, knives, calabashes, baskets, 
stools, pans, scales and weights for gold-dust , the 
skulls and bones of slaughtered enemies, beads, 
rattles, bags, and ammunition boxes, with bodies 
of dead and dying Ashantees on every hand, and 
overhead the big trees and beautiful flowers, and 
branches of the wild forest in which they had been 
fighting 

But already the corpses were decaying in the 
hot sun, and the whiffs that came on every breeze 
filled the troops with disgust and horror 

Sir Gamet Wolseley was now beginning to suffer 
from the depressing influence of that fever which 
so completely prostrated him two days sub- 
sequently 

After the victory at Abracrampa, strategy was 
the next consideration 
Colonel Wood instructions to press upon the 
enemy’s rear with a thousand of his Cape Coast 
men, but these would seem to have failed in obey- 
ing the order 

The pursuit was, however, taken up next morning 
by the Houssas, Kossos, and Abra men under 
Captain Bromhead, of the 24th, “who was trans- 
ferred by the addition to his command of the 
Cape Coast men Starting by different roads, the 
force united after a time, and then Captain Brom- 
head moved forward ” 

The advance, however, was slow, from the diffi- 
culty of getting the Cape Coast men to march at 
all, and they only did so, on finding the pistols of 
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their officers frequently levelled at their woolly 
heads As the troops proceeded inland, the trees 
seemed to be taller, the undergrowth as thick 4s 
ever, and there were many stagnant pools, covered 
with lies and naymphea—the abode of pestilent 
snakes, and the grim fever king 

At last, at a place where the two roads united 
in one, the rear-guard, consisting of a thousand 
chosen Ashantee warriors, led by Ammonquanta 
himself, opened fire upon them The Abra men 
and the Houssas stood their ground, and the cut- 
lasses of the Kossas kept the greatest portion of 
the Cape Coast men from deserting , but, in their 
terror, their fire was wild, incessant, and useless 

Sometimes the Ashantees daringly advanced 
within twenty yards of our muzzles, but received 
such a close and terrible fire that they fell back 
again ‘There can be no doubt,” says an eye- 
witness of these affairs, “that noise goes for a 
great deal in an Afncan battle, and that even the 
Ashantees, really brave as they are, are greatly in- 
fluenced by it As far as shouting went, the Cape 
Coast men were superb, they could, naturally, 
with their cartridges, fire ther Enfields much 
faster than the Ashantees, whose method of loading 
their flint-locks is slow and clumsy Hence, after 
an hour and a half’s firing, the fire of the Ashantees 
ceased, and it was presumed that they had fallen 
back ” 

Cartridges were now becoming scarce, so Cap 
tain Bromhead gave the order to retire, on which 
the Ashantees made an immediate rush Then the 
Cape Coast men broke at once and fled wildly 
carrying all the rest with them, and many, finding 
it impossible to get through the bush, perished 
miserably under the kmives of the enemy The 
actual loss was never known, for the corps broke 
up completely and fled for Cape Coast 

Captain Bromhead, on going along the same 
path, three days after, counted forty-five of their 
headless trunks lying there 

The army of Ammonquantia now formed its 
final junction with that of Essarman Quatia, and 
now that they were both moving northwards, 
nothing was known of them till they came to blows 
with Colonel Wood, three weeks afterwards 

Before the Europeans, at Cape Coast, the native 
women were actually ashamed of their men, ‘“ who 
had been forced into the late fight by the Kossas, 
and beaten with sticks by British officers” One 
king had his ears well boxed for sitting down and 
refusing to move on The Fantee woman has the 
right of repudiating a husband who 1s a coward, 
hence many of these coloured gentry must, on their 
return, have found themselves wifeless and divorced 
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In the abandoned camp at Abracrampa there were 
found ghastly evidences of a great slaughter of 
prisoners having taken place, and as Ammon- 
quantia’s son died of small-pox during these affairs, 
large numbers of miserable creatures were put to 
death as propitiatory sacrifices to the demon-gods 
of Ashantee 

There was a little lull in the fighting now, and 
at Cape Coast all were looking forward to the ex- 
pected troops from Europe 

Of all the peoples we have encountered in the 
many wars narrated in our preceding pages, the 
most barbarous were, and are, undoubtedly, the 
Ashantees The superstitious practices known as 
‘customs ” are, beyond description, horrible and 
cruel, arising as they do from a gloomy, morbid 
creed respecting the condition of departed souls 
By their priesthood, they are deeply imbued with 
doctrines that inspire political despotism and the 
social degradation of the lower classes They are 
taught that kings, lords, and chiefs, after death, are 
alone permitted by the gods to dwell in a happy 
and voluptuous state, in which, however, they re- 
quire, for the maintenance of their dignity in the 
abode of spints the attendance of a multitude of 
slaves To secure this, it is necessary to dispatch, 
beside their open graves, on the day of interment, 
a proportionate number of wretched creatures, who 
are usually slaves taken in war 

The humble and poor have no future life to look 
to, save a dull existence in the house of the fetish- 
god, from whence they never can escape 

The king, and all his people, doat on spectacles 
of bloodshed , thus thousands of prisoners of war, 
whe otherwise might be kept alive for the markets 
of Brazil and Cuba, are doomed to cruel deaths on 
every occasion of festival or solemnity ‘* Each 
miserable victim, instead of being gagged, 1s pre- 
vented from speaking or crying out by a couple of 
knives thrust through both his cheeks to hold down 
his tongue There 1s a dance of triumph around 
him, in which the highest spectators will join, 
brandishing their weapons, while shouting and 
singing with fierce dehght The death-drum and 
death-gong are beaten, with a rattle of human 
skulls and bones suspended from the death-stool 
His majesty gives the word of command, and the 
victim’s head 1s cloven or chopped off by a blow of 
the executioner’s ponderous knife ” 
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CHAPTER LXXIII 


EXPEDITION, 1873 


At the obseqmes of the queen-mother, the 
execution of three thousand slaves 1s requisite, and 
the butchery always begins with that of young 
women and girls The chief temples of their 
dreadful gods and the dwellings of their barbarous 
high-priests are at a place called Bantama, half a 
mile from Coomassie __ Before the grand altar stands 
a huge vessel of brass, five feet in diameter, resting 
upon thé figures of four hons “This forms the 
bath or drinking bow] of the Ashantee Moloch, 
and it 1s sometimes filed to the brim with human 
blood !” 

Such were the people against whom we were now 
cormpelled to wage a war of defence 

During the operations we have been narrating, 
under Sir Garnet Wolseley, there was a separate 
force acting elsewhere, under Captain Glover, R.N , 
some five thousand strong, or more, disciplined by 
a small body of British officers, among whom were 
Captain R Sartorius, of the 6th Bengal Cavalry , 
Lieutenants Cameron and Barnard, of the 19th 
Regiment , Commander Larcom and Lieutenant 
Moore, RN, Dr Rowe and Dr Baile, RN, and 
three master-gunners of the Royal Artillery This 
expedition had one httle steamer (built onginally 
for Lough Earne), the Lady of the Lake, of 250 
tons, and three armed steam-launches It had two 
Gatling guns, four steel seven-pounders, and tubes 
for large rockets, together with an ample supply of 
arms, accoutrements, and ammunition The diffi- 
culties of Captain Glover and his officers were very 
great ‘They had to direct everything, and to do 
everything They were generals, colonels, dnil- 
sergeants, quarter-masters, store-keepers, and diplo- 
matists It was necessary at once to put a pres- 
sure upon the chiefs and to keep them in good 
humour, to urge on the dilatory, to restrain the 
impatient, to arrange plans, and carry out details ” 

Captain Glover was our admunistrator at Lagos, 
when he heard of the Ashantee imvasion, and 
having greatly won the confidence of the natives, 
he believed he could raise the force he had now 
mustered, and our Government fostered the pro- 
ject, and allowed him to select his own officers. 
The Houssas were very partial to him, and ,being 
Mohammedan, are a supenor race to the other 
natives He sent letters to the whole of the chiefs 
within a certain radius, summoning them to present 
themselves at Accra to hear the commission read, 
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by which Queen Victoria appointed him commander 
of the whole district. 

To hear this document, three kings and several 
chiefs came , some in European boots and hats, 
one wearing a lady’s bonnet and feather, but many 
were perfectly nude. Each was preceded by men 
thundering on gongs and drums, all of which were 
ornamented by human skulls and jaw-bones To 
some of these flesh was still adhering, and hence 
the odour of the air was intolerable They agreed 
to follow Captain Glover everywhere, and placed 
their heads at his disposal, if they failed to fight 
valiantly 

Arms, ammunition, and—that which they pre- 
ferred much more—rum, were served out to them, 
and they were instructed to await orders for march- 
ing against the enemy, while Captain Sartonus, 
with Gunner Blackmore, and forty-seven Houssas, 
a 7-pounder and rocket tube, was dispatched to 
Krobboe, to engage 400 blacks as carriers 

A march was then made to Addah, where an 
immense quantity of ammunition—said by the 
correspondent of the Zedegraph to be three mil- 
hons of rounds—preceded them There a camp 
was formed, and drill commenced, and smocks of 
blue serge were served out to each man, with black 
haversacks, accoutrements, and water-bottles 

Captain Glover determined to attack the 
Awoonahs on the nght bank of the Volta, as he 
feared, by marching direct against the Ashantees, 
certain tribes who might harass his rear The 
steam-launches were prepared, and the Lady of the 
Lake, for the purpose of conveying the new levies 
up the mver—the Rio Volta, which forms the 
boundary between the Gold and Slave Coasts, and 
the channel of which 1s seriously obstructed by 
rocks and sand-banks 

Two of the httle launches, under Commander 
Larcom and Lieutenant Moore, R N , manned chiefly 
by negroes, crossed the bar of the nver without 
much difficulty, and landed, at a spot six miles up 
the stream, certain stores for the troops (if the levies 
deserved the name) The white and roaring surf 
being fearfully heavy, rendered the ultimate landing 
a work of difficulty , while centipedes, scorpions, 
and mosquitoes tormented almost to madness the 
European officers Long-legged birds were seen 
stalking about, and crocodiles sleeping in the sun, 
under the hazy shade of the wavy canes that 
fringed the bank of the nver 

It was found that the Awoonahs were always 
furmshed with information as to the movements of 
the expedition, and almost nightly, towards sunset, 
vast numbers of them congregated on the opposite 
bank of the nver, at a point where it was about 


600 yards wide, and, with shouts and mockery, 
dared our officers to attack them At a place 
called Blappa, Captain Sartorius had formed a” 
camp, consisting of 500 well-drilled men, with 5,000 
native allies He had with him Lieutenants Bar- 
nard and Moore, with Dr Baile His tents were 
close to the river bank, which there is steep, and 
rises to the height of thirty feet above the water, 
and the appearance there of the Lady of the Lake, 
as she came steaming up, was greeted with yells of 
astonishment. 

Opposite was a large camp of Awoonahs, wha 
fired repeatedly on our canoes, till Captain Sartorius 
sent a 7-pound shell and a rocket at them On 
the flash of the gun, there was a general rush of 
the foe for shelter behind the bank, but the shell 
failed to explode, as it fell into a swamp The 
rocket was beautifully armed by Captain Sartonuus, 
and, passing over the nver, burnt brilliantly in the 
heart of the opposite camp, eliciting yells of rage 
on one side of the Volta, and of delight from ou 
natives on the other 

It was supposed, at one time, that if the 
power of the Awoonahs could be destroyed, such 
would be the influence won, that Captain Glover 
would march “with an army of fully 80,000 men 
straight towards Coomassie, with the object of 
giving aid to the Bntish troops The country 
through which ne will move is most fertile and 
lovely, and abounds with the finest cattle and 
sheep, so there will be no lack of provisions , and, 
moreover, it 1s free from disease—yellow-fever 
and dysentery being almost unknown in those 
regions ” 

But no such native army as was anticipated was 
ever collected, and, by the month of December, 
the territory belonging to our Protectorate and its 
alles was completely cleared to the enemy 

Considerable dissatisfaction existed among our 
naval and marine officers, with regard to pay and 
allowances They complained that they, who had 
borne the burden of the war up to the present 
time, had not been put upon the same footing as 
the land forces 

Meanwhile, enormous quantities of every kind 
of provision and munition of war came constantly 
from our arsenals athome Among these, perhaps 
the most interesting were hand-grenades—the long 
disused invention of 1594—-which were expressly 
required by Sir Garnet Wolseley for bush purposes 
These newly-manufactured missiles weighed about 
three pounds each, and could be thrown thirty yards 
But the most singular items in stores were among 
those sent out to Captain Glover, consisting of 
three tons of beads, of various sizes, from that of 
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@ peppercorn to a filbert, for the use of the natives, 
to string as bracelets, anklets, necklets, and binding 
fer the hair; and about Christmas-day, there came 
from his expedition the false but alarming tidings, 
that the termble King of Dahomey was about to 
form an alliance with King Koffee, for Dahomey 1s 
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a large terntory with a very warlike population, 
among whom the female soldiers—a corps of very 
fiends, all decorated with human jaw-bones—who 
form the king’s guards and Amazon brigade, have 
often been heard of But the rumour was, fortu- 
nately, untrue 





CHAPTER LXXIV. 


THE MARCH TO THE PRAH 


BeroreE he left England, Sir Garnet Wolseley had 
stipulated for the services of two battalions of 
infantry, of 650 bayonets each, 60 of the Royal 
Artillery , a detachment of the Royal Engineers, 
and 50 of the Administrative Service—1in all, only 
1,450 This was exclusive of officers, and of non- 
commissioned officers, to take charge of small-arm 
ammunition 

On the 13th October, he wrote from Cape Coast 
Castle to the War Office, urging the dispatch of 
this small force without delay , but 1t was not until 
the roth of December, that the Himalaya appeared 
with the znd Battalion of the Rifle Bngade on 
board , the Zamar, with the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, 
came in on the following day , but these vessels, to 
the great disappointment of the troops on board, 
were—for most excellent sanitary reasons—dis- 
patched to sea for a week or two’s cruise, in search 
of health 

The Sarmatian, after a passage of some twelve 
days, arnved with the “ Black Watch,” from Ports- 
mouth, the inhabitants and garrison of which gave 
that fine old regiment—which had never been seen 
without its national dress, since first mustered a 
hundred and forty-four years before, on the Birks of 
Aberfeldy—an ovation long to be remembered by 
all in its ranks 

The nominal strength ot the regiment was close 
upon goo bayonets , but this was supplemented by 
two officers and 120 men from the 79th High- 
landers The band was left behind, and the pipers 
~—kilted as usual—alone accompanied the corps, 
which was played out of barracks by the bands of 
the 14th, 18th, and rooth Regiments 

It 1s worthy of remark, that one of the officers 
of the 2nd battalion of the 23rd, who went on this 
expedition, was a grandson of the unfortunate Sir 
Charles Macarthy, whose head formed the chief 
trophy or fetish of King Koffee 

New Year’s Day,°1874, witnessed the landing of 
these troops on the Gold Coast. The battalion of 


the Rifle Bngade came ashore before daybreak, and 
ere noon came, was seven miles on its route to the 
front, under Colonel Warren. ‘The seamen had 
lanterns ready, in case the landing would be made 
in the dark , but, fortunately, there was a brilliant 
moonlight The 23rd and the Black Watch landed 
also, and marched within the next five or six days, 
as did the Royal Artillery from Woolwich, the 
Engineers from Chatham, and the Royal Marines 
from Portsmouth and Plymouth By this time, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was far ahead of his troops, but 
he proved one of those commanders who are also 
leaders 

By the end of December he was at Prahsu, en 
route to Coomassie His staff comprised, Colonel 
Greaves, as chief , Major Baker, Adjutant-General , 
Captain Huyshe, Assistant Quartermaster-General , 
Captain Brackenbury, RA , Captain Lanyon, 
Lieutenant the Hon H Wood, Lieut Maunice, 
R A., and other officers, with a party of seamen 
and marines under Commodore Hewitt, R N 

The Dardy Telegraph has it ‘208 men of the 
Naval Brigade, under Captain Blake” Of this 
force and its strength, the Dazly News gives quite 
a different version 

They did not—as expected at home—travel to 
the Prah by railway Matenals for one had been 
sent out, but could not be laid down “That 
wondrous jungle, with its mere foot-track, some 
twenty or thirty inches wide, between close walls 
of luxunant greenery, swarming with strange and 
lovely birds, hateful reptiles, and monstrous insects, 
was not yet to be disturbed by the locomotive's 
steaming and screaming flight across the land” 
Pnor to the march of the troops, the following 
‘Notes for their use” were issued by Sir Garnet, 
and, in terseness and clearness, they remind us of 
Wolfe’s famous “ instructions ” to his old regiment, 
the zoth Foot — 

‘ Health —The climate 1s much better and more 
pleasant in the interior than on the sea-shore, and if 
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ordinary precautions are taken, there 1s no reason 
why any of the troops should suffer in health 
during the few weeks that they may have to remain 


in the country 
‘“‘The officers must see that tea or chocolate, with 


a little biscuit, 1s provided for their men every 
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“The following maxims should be impressed 
upon the men :— : 

“ First.—Never allow the body to suffer °a 
chill, and there will not be much chance of you 
ever being sick. : 

“ Second.—Never expose the head uncovered to 
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morning before marching, and quinine will be 
served out by the medical officers 

“ During the heat of the day, or when marching 
late in the morning, commanding officers may, at 
their discretion, allow the patrol-jackets to be taken 
off and carried by the men These can be easily 
earned, slung behind underthe waist-belt. Immedi- 
ately that the march 1s over, or if any long halt takes 
place, these jackets must be put on, for a chill, when 
the body 1s heated, is, above all things, to be avoided 


the sun, and when halting or on sentry duty get into 
the shade if possible 

“ Third —When camping for the night, do your 
best to construct a raised sleeping-place, even a 
few inches off the ground Examine the camps of 
the Ashantees on the road to the Prah, and copy 
their plan of making bedsteads They are easily 
and quickly made, and sleeping off the ground is 
a@ great preservative of health. 

“ Fourth.—If any irregularities of the bowels are 
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experienced, go at once to the doctors for a dose 
Never drink water until you have filtered it The 
operations beyond the Prah will last only a few 
weeks , and the Major-General relies on the man- 
liness of the soldiers and sailors to keep them out 
of hospital as long as they have strength to march 
The battalion that 1s composed of the best men, 
and that is best looked after by its officers, will send 
the fewest sick men to the rear. 

“ Mode of ‘Fighting —The theatre of operations 
will be a great forest of gigantic trees, in an under- 
growth of bush varying in thickness At some 
places men can get through the bush in skirmishing 
oider , at others they will have to use the sword- 
bayonet to open paths for themselves, All the 
fighting will be in skirmishing order, the files being 
two, three, or four paces apart, according to circum- 
stances Whery once thus engaged in a fight in 
the bush officers commanding battalions, and even 
officers commanding companies, will find it difficult 
to exercise much control over the men For this 
reason it 1s essential that the tactical unit should be 
as small as possible Every company will therefore 
be at once divided into four sections, and each 
section will be placed under the command of an 
officer or non-commissioned officer ‘These sections, 
once told off, are not on any account to be broken 
up during the war, nor are the commanders to 
be changed except under extraordinary circum- 
stances, and then only by order of the officer com- 
manding the battalion All details of duty will be 
performed by sections, or, when only very small 
guards or piquets are required, by half sections In 
action, as a general rule, the three sections only of 
each company will be extended, and the fourth will 
form a support in rear of the centre of the com- 
pany’s skirmishing line, and at from forty to eighty 
yards from it Care must be taken that the sup- 
port never loses sight of its own skirmishers, and 
that 1t conforms to their movements, but its com- 
mander must never allow it to become mixed up 
with the skirmishers unless it 1s ordered forward by 
the officer commanding the company. The captain 
will always be with the skirmishing line, exercising 
a general control over it, and as the enemy only 
fight in loose skirmishing order, it will seldom be 
necessary to bring forward the support into the skir- 
mishing line. Fighting 1n the bush 1s very much hike 
fighting by twilght, no one can see farther than a 
few files to the nght or left. Great steadiness and 
self,confidence are therefore required from everyone 
engaged The Ashantees always employ the same 
tactics Being superior in numbers, they encircle 
their enemy’s flanks by long thin hnes of skir- 
mishers, hoping thereby to demoralise their oppo- 
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nents The men engaged in our front lines should 
not concern themselves about these flank attacks, 
They must have the same confidence in thtir 
general that he has in them, and depend upon him 
to take the necessary measures for meeting all such 
attacks, either in flank or rear Each soldier must 
remember that, with his breechloader, he is equal 
to at least twenty Ashantees, wretchedly armed 
as they are with old flint muskets, firing slugs or 
pieces of stone, that do not hurt badly at more 
than forty or fifty yards’ range Our enemies have 
neither guns nor rockets, and have a superstitious 
dread of those used by us 

“Tn action the two comrades forming each file 
must always keep together, and the officers and 
non-commissioned officers commanding sections 
will use their utmost endeavours to keep their 
sections from mixing up with those on their nght 
and left If during the advance into the bush, fire 
is unexpectedly opened by the enemy concealed 
behind cover, the men will immediately drop on 
the knee behind trees or any cover that may be 
at hand, pausing well before delivering their fire, 
and taking care to fire low at the spots from which 
the enemy were seen to fire All firing against a 
concealed enemy should be slow, and officers and 
non-commissioned officers in command of sections 
must spare no efforts to prevent the men from 
wasting their ammunition It must be explained 
to the men that, owing to the difficulties of trans- 
port, the supply of ammunition beyond the Prah 
will be very limited, and that every shot fired which 
is not deliberately aimed, not only encourages the 
enemy, who would soon learn to despise a fire 
that did them no injury, but seriously affects the 
efficiency of the force, for 1f ammunition were to 
run short, a stop would be put to our further 
advance. 

“The Major-General must rely upon the intelli 
gence of the soldiers and sailors to husband their 
ammunition without any efforts from the officers 
being required 

“The advance will be made along narrow 
paths, where the men can only march in file, and 
sometimes only single file When an action com- 
mences, the troops on the centre path will deploy 
to the front into skirmishing order, either to the 
right or left of the path, as ordered, upon the lead- 
ing file. The rear section of each company will 
always form the support, and officers commanding 
compamies will be careful to lead these deploy- 
ments, so that their front may always be as nearly 
as possible at nght angles to the path they had 
been marching upon _All officers must remember 
that the front line will, as a general rule, face north 
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by west, and when at any distance from the path, 
they must guide the direction of their advance by 
compass. Officers commanding battalions and 
companies, will not order any bugle-call to be 
sounded in camp or on the march north of the 
Prah, except to repeat those sounded on the main 
road by order of the Major-General commanding, 
and these, if preceded by any special regimental 
call, will be repeated only by the battalion con- 
cerned and by any battalion that may be operating 
between the main road and the corps indicated by 
the call When any callis not preceded by a regi- 
mental call, it will be repeated by every bugler 
within hearing, except those that may be on duty 
with the baggage guard Whenever the advance 
and double is sounded, it 1s to be understood to 
order a general advance of the whole front line 
upon the enemy. The men will then advance, 
cheering, at a fast walk, making short rushes when- 
ever the nature of the ground will allow of their 
being made All such advances will be preceded 
by a heavy fire of guns and rockets On reaching 
a clearing, in the course of an action, or when the 
enemy is in the immediate neighbourhood, the 
troops will not cross over the open space until the 
clearing has been turned, and the bush on both 
sides of it has been occupied When once a posi- 
tion has been gained, it 1s to be held resolutely 
In warfare of this nature there must be no retreats 
No village or camp is to be set on fire except by 
order of the Major-General commanding Officers 
and men are reminded of the danger and delay 
which occur if a village 1s set on fire before all the 
ammunition and baggage have made their way 
through it All plundering and unnecessary de- 
struction of property are to be strictly repressed 
Officers are held responsible that when a village 
or camp 1s occupied, their men are kept together, 
and prevented from dispersing to seek plunder 
The importance of kindness from all ranks to the 
friendly natives who are employed as_ carriers 
cannot be too strongly urged _If the carriers are 
ill-treated, troops run imminent nsk of being 
left without food and ammunition 

“It must never be forgotten by our soldiers 
that Providence has implanted in the heart of 
every native of Africa a superstitious awe and 
dread of the white man, that prevents the negro 
from daring to meet us face to face im combat A 
steady advance or a charge, no matter how partial, 
made with determination, always means the retreat 
of the enemy Although, when at a distance, and 
even when under a heayy fire, the Ashantees seem 
brave enough, from their practice of yelling and 
singing and beating drums in order to frighten 


the enemies of their own colour, with whom they 
are accustomed to make war, they will not stand 
against the advance of the white man. English 
soldiers and sailors are accustomed to fight against 
immense odds in all parts of the world. It1s 
scarcely necessary to remind them that when, in 
our battles beyond the Prah, they find themselves 
surrounded on all sides by hordes of howling 
enemies, they must rely upon their own Bnitish 
courage and discipline, and upon the courage of 
their comrades Soldiers and sailors, remember 
that the black man holds you in superstitious awe 
Be cool, fire low, and charge home , and the more 
numerous your enemy, the greater will be the loss 
inflicted upon him, and the greater your honour in 
defeating him 
“ By order, 
“G R GreEAvEs, Col, Chief of the Staff 


“Head-quarters, Cape Coast Castle, Dec 20, 1873” 


As the troops proceeded to the front, large num- 
bers of men, of all colours, castes, and creeds, were 
employed by the Royal Engineers 1n the construc- 
tion of the land telegraph lines Wherever it was 
practicable, trees were substituted for posts, without 
cutting them down By means of the hght wire 
and small insulators, sent out from Henley’s Tele- 
graph Factory, at North Woolwich, these men, with 
no other tools than a light ladder, a gimlet, and 
handsaw, could erect six miles per day, where the 
way was tolerably clear The telegraph apparatus 
employed on this expedition was the invention of 
Sir Charles Wheatstone , and this was the first 
occasion in which field-telegraphy was employed 
by British troops in actual warfare Meanwhile, 
admirable and extensive preparations were made 
at Cape Coast for the accommodation of sick and 
wounded , the church was converted into a hos- 
pital, and the merchants and other habitants 
came nobly forward with offers of assistance 

The route-march to the Prah was given as 
follows — 

“y Inquabim, six miles from Cape Coast 

“2 Accroful, twelve miles from Cape Coast. 

“3 Yancoomassie (Fantee), twenty-two miles 
distant 

‘4 Mansu, thirty-two miles distant. 

“‘s Tutah, forty-one miles distant 

‘6 Yancoomassie (Assim), fifty-three mules 
distant 

‘¢» Barraco, sixty-three miles distant. ) 

‘‘8 Prahsu, on the Prah, sixty-nine miles distant 
from Cape Coast ” 

“In many places, to that point, the forest path 
had been cleared and widened for the passage of 
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the troops and stores, by the labours of the Royal 
Engineers Marshy tracts were floored with a 
“corduroy” of tree-trunks, laid closely side by 
side Along the rougher parts of the route were 
daily gangs of Fantee carners, with burdens on 
their woolly heads, sent up from Cape Coast 
Castle. So far as Mansu, these carriers were 
chiefly women—the more courageous, active, and 
lively of the native race, as the wretched men 
skulked in the bush, for fear they should be made 
to fight The services of the Cape Coast men, 
were chiefly cutting down trees, and carrying 50 lb 
packages of biscuit, and preserved Australian 
meat for the troops A shilling per diem was the 
reward of this work, and many hundreds of families, 
who had crowded into the town starving since the 
Ashantee invasion of the Protectorate, were thus 
employed and kept in comfort It had been said 
by Lord Derby, that this would “ be an engineers’ 
and doctors’ war ,” the success of which depended 
on getting a road made, and the health of the 
troops preserved 

To aid in the latter, there were no less than 
seventy medical officers, mostly volunteers, then 
serving on the Gold Coast 

It was well known to all, that the campaign, to 
be successful, must be finished by a certain day 
If our troops were overtaken by the rainy season, 
their return would be stopped, their supplies cut 
off, and the half of them or more would be de- 
stroyed by sickness and fever Hence it was 
necessary that the troops should be into Coomassie, 
marched down country again, and all re-embarked 
by the end of February 

We have said that Sir Garnet, with the staff, was 
at Prahsu by the end of December It was on the 
26th of that month that he moved to Inquabim, the 
first place indicated in the route, and then remained 
a mght behind his staff On the following day he 
made a double stage and reached Accroful—once 
a more than ordinarily well-built village on a small 
hill, almost abandoned to the turkey-buzzard, the 
green lizard, and the scavenger-bird The Naval 
Brigade wer2 also coming on, and the European 
troops were moved to the front by half-battalions 
The whole marched in nine separate divisions, 
and between each was the interval of a day’s 
march 

In those places where wood was left behind, 
“where our path to Coomassie hes, all 1s, if one 
may venture on such an expression, almost desolate 
green,” says the correspondent of the Mews 
“Those of your readers who know anything of some 
parts of Southern Scotland, notably of Yarrow, will 
understand my meaning Indeed, sometimes when 
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within one of the longer and deeper valleys, still 
and lifeless as they often are, with opening dells on 
all sides, as still and lifeless as themselves, I have 
had Yarrow forcibly brought to my mind, despite 
the lack of Yarrow stream, and despite the height 
to which the bush grows For looking down upon 
the surface of the green itself, it 1s so densely 
packed, that one does not realise how far below 
lies the ~.ound on which it grows ” 

This was the most severe tract which the troops 
had to traverse, as the fierce Afmcan sun shone 
upon it with his pitiless glare, and they were all 
unsheltered by branch or tree Cooking places 
were prepared at each station, and, that there might 
be no delay, whenever a half-battalion came in, 
and was ted, the cooks went forward in advance 
to the next halting-place 

Near Accroful, the troops marched through 
groves of cotton-trees, some 250 feet in height, 
their trunks, straight and leafless, nsing like the 
giants of a primeval vegetation above the wilder- 
ness of bush below them ‘Trees of other kinds 
were shedding their foliage, so the line of march 
was often ankle-deep in fallen leaves 

Of 17,000 Fantees altogether, who had been 
employed as carriers and road makers, 5,000 
deserted, when bidden to carry their burdens to the 
frontier One vexatious consequence of this was, 
that 200 of the Welsh Fusiliers, after landing, had 
to re-embark, as there was no conveyance for 
their stores The men of the West Indian Regi- 
ment then began to act as carriers, and, to their 
honour, the 42nd Highlanders volunteered for this 
unusual service Their good example was followed 
by the remainder of the 23rd and the Rifle Brigade 
The brave Welsh, were so eager that the whole 
regiment should get to the front, that they offered 
to go on half-rations, as well as carry stores with 
their kits, forgetting, for the time, that such work 
was unfit for white men in such a climate, and 
that the weight of their arms and accoutrements 
was quite enough—seventy rounds of ball-cartnidge, 
three ball-bags, haversack, belts, bayonet, and 
Snider-Enfield 

En route, every soldier had chocolate in the 
morning, and tea at night—latterly, a little rum. 
A dose of quinine was administered daily, to prevent 
illness, and a potion of hme-juice several times a 
week The men were allowed to march with their 
grey tweed jackets off, but had to put them on the 
instant the halt sounded 

Beyond Mansu, thirty-two mules inland, a thick 
and gloomy forest was penetrated Overhead 
grew a wilderness of chmbers and baboon-ropes, 
twisted into thousands of fantastic windings ; and 
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there, amid the leafy gloom, were the dragon-flies 
darting about hke sparks of fire 

eAt Barraco, sixty-three mules from Cape Coast, 
Sir Garnet and his staff halted on the first might of 
the New Year, 1874 There was already in posses- 
sion of the place, an advanced detachment of 
British sailors, all hearty, cheerful, and as happy 
as men could be. They had been three weeks 
there, and were always “in their glory at night, 
when a huge camp-fire that would have paled 
every one that the natives had kindled during our 
whole march, was blazing, two or three great 
trunks being laid above it” Round this there 
gathered, on that New Year's Night, in that strange, 
wild, and isolated spot, the general and his staff, 
the seamen and their officers, with a few marines, 
and all made merry, the blue-jackets stepping 
forth 1n succession, to sing their best forecastle 
songs 

The next day’s march, that of the 2nd of January, 
was the shortest of all, and brought them to the 
bank of the Prah, that famous river, which the 
Ashantees believed no white man would ever be 
able to cross , and which was crossed by Lieutenant 
Willam Grant, of the 6th Regiment, the first 
Bnton who did so 

By the exertions of our Engineers there were 
works thrown up at Prahsu, more complete than 
eventually proved needful There was a pontoon- 
bridge by which to cross the river, a trimly-hutted 
camp for 3,000 men, with a large open space in the 
middle, broken only by the filter-shed, where pure 
water could be obtained, and there tents were 
pitched for Sir Garnet and his staff 

Under the command of Captain Rait, RA, the 
artillery was parked upon the bank of the river 
It consisted of two batteries of steel guns, mnfled 
muzzle-loaders, each weighing only 150 lbs, with 
one of 3-1nch calibre, for throwing a 7-pound shell, 
containing a 7-ounce bursting charge of powder 
The gun could throw a longer 12 pound shell, with 
ane pound of powder to burst it, or a shrapnel 
shell, or case-shot There was a small battery of 
smooth-bore howitzers, and a Gathng multiplying 
machine for musketry The little steel guns, and 
the 9-pound Hale rockets, were to be worked by 
the Houssas 

The Prah, a swift and muddy-coloured stream, 
lay thirty feet below the camp, and its banks were 
almost perpendicular It was seventy yards wide, 
and about nine feet deep On the opposite bank, 
which we were yet to explore, the follage was 
lovely , and there the giant cotton-trees were seen 
to tower in the air, abuve an undergrowth of palms 
and plantains 
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During the halt at the Prah, messengers came 
from King Koffee, with letters expressive of a 
desire for peace, but not on such terms that it 
would have been wise to grant it after having ad- 
vanced thus far , and the march to Coomassie was 
more than ever resolved on The ambassadors were 
permitted to stay but a bref time in camp—and 
one of them came to a melancholy end On 
seeing the practice of our Gatling guns, he wisely 
told his colleagues, that it was vain to fight 
against foes so armed They taunted him with 
cowardice, and threatened to accuse him of it to 
the terrible King Koffee , so the miserable man 
shot himself in the night, and was buried at Prahsu, 
but on his own side of the river, where—as if at a 
Jewish funeral—each Ashantee threw a handful of 
dust on the body 

Sir Garnet’s demands were, that the king must 
release all European prisoners, pay £200,000 for 
the cost of the war, and sign in presence of our 
forces, a treaty securing for ever the British Pro- 
tectorate from future aggression Pnvate warnings, 
however, and the information gained by Lora 
Gifford and Major Russell, in their scouting advance 
beyond the Prah, caused Sir Garnet to distrust 
completely all the king’s overtures for peace 

In the vicinity of our camp lay many a hornd 
soucenir of the precipitate retreat made across the 
river by the Ashantee army, by torchlight on the 
night of the 29th of November, when 300 of them 
perished Scores of their corpses lay festering on 
the foreshore of our camp Some—half skeletons 
—hung from the boughs of the over-arching trees 
One dead body was found seated there, with the 
head between the hands, and the elbows resting on 
the knees , elsewhere lay heaps of bones with the 
turkey-buzzards waddling among them, for 1n their 
haste to cross, the bulk of the army failed to use 
their rope-bndge 

During the halt here, bathing was the chief 
pleasure of the troops, though the capture of a 
crocodile caused an unpleasant fear in the minds 
of some, that a pair of vicious eyes might be 
watching, or a pair of cavernous jaws waiting 
among the ooze and sedge for a quiet snap at an 
unwary white man Many were thus compelled to 
use tubs in their huts yet the greater number con- 
tinued to disport themselves as before, especially 
the seamen and mannes, “who were marched 
down every morning regularly for a swim = ‘The 
sailors were, as they always are on occasions like 
this, the hfe and soul of the camp ” 

The daily ration of rum for each man was only 
half a gill, a gallon of rum thus furnished a “ grog” 
apiece for syxty-four men 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 4 
ADVANCE TO THE BAHREIN RIVER. 
Durinc the temporary halt at Prahsu, many strange | out the plan of the future capital The market- 


things were heard of as happening in Coomassie, | place was marked out around that tree, which 
and indicating, the terror excited there by our | hence became the great fetish of the city; and 


steady advance. 
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on the 5th or 6th January, the day on which 
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PONTOON-BRIDGE ON THE PRAH, 


Among other startling portents, an aerolite fell | Sir Garnet Wolseley sent his ultimatum to King 


in its market-place—that scene of daily blood and 
slaughter As a greater prodigy still, a child was 
born that was able to converse fluently, and was 
placed in a room, alone, with guards to prevent it 
having any conversation with supernatural visi- 
tants In the morning the child had vanished, and 
in its place, there lay but a bundle of withered 
bones, and, from this, the fetish men had 
augured that Coomassie itself would pass away, 
and nothing remain thereof but dead leaves ! 

This idea arose from the name of the place 
itself, which signifies “the town under the tree,” 
and it was so-called, because its founder sat under 
€ great tree, surrounded by his warriors, and laid 


Koffee, a bird of ill omen was seen to perch upon 
the tree , and on that when Lieutenant Grant of the 
6th—the first white man—crossed the Prah, in half 
an hour after, a tornado sprung up, and the mighty 
tree was levelled for ever, causing a profound sensa- 
tion among the Ashantees, as they gathered 1n that 
market-place, which one newspaper correspondent 
describes as a “den of reeking corpses—shrieking 
and tortured victims—men and women butchered 
by hundreds—where skulls and human bones lay 
about, as oyster-shells do at home !” 

To test the prospects of the invasion, two men had 
knives run through their cheeks, and were tied up 
in the woods to die. The priests said, if they died 
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soon, it would be well for Ashantee , but they lived, | one of Lord Gifford’s men was wounded, but that 


one for five and the other for nine days 

e day of the fall of the fetish tree saw the 
first blood shed by us 1n the land of King Koffee, 
and the first weapons captured there. 
. While our troops were being massed upon the 
Prah, early on the morning of the 6th, our organised 
body of scouts, under the gallant Lieutenant Lord 
Gifford, crossed in canoes, and explored the 


severely. 

The bridge now formed across the Prah was a 
solid structure, capable of supporting the weight 
that was likely to be put upon it Built on the 
pninciple known in America as “ cribbing,” it was 
made of logs some six inches in diameter, cut into 
lengths of about six and four feet The longest 
logs were first taken, and after being squared at 


country along both sides of the road. The whole | the ends, so as to he flat on each other, and at the 
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SPOILS FROM COOMASSIE, 


A King Koffee’s umbrella. 8 State sword c Fly whisk np Gold bell 
H Execution sword 


E Ram’s head of gold rf Head dresses 


G Scorpion in gold. 
1 Koffee’s state dagger and appendages. j Masksof gold « War horn 


L Top of throne 


of Russell’s Regiment followed by companies in | point of contact holes were bored by augers, 
boats and rafts These pushed on to Atobiassie, 
where they encamped for the mght 


The 
four longest logs are then taken and laid in a 
square, two resting upon two Other logs are then 
Lord Gifford’s party, which consisted of fifty | laid on, and the result 1s a species of cage or pler, 
bayonets—men of the West India Regiment, ! tapering upwards from six feet square at the base, 
Houssas, Kossos, and Bonny natives—kept five | to four feet at the top, ropes holding the whole 
miles in advance, and reached a place called | together, and 1t 1s sunk by sand-bags to the depth 
Essiaman, and found it occupied by an Ashantee required Seven of these piers were required 
outpost. Every morning, at half-past six, the sailors crossed 
As he approached the village, he was fired on | the bridge to clear the bush with axe and cutlass, 
by a small party of Ashantees He returned their | for our /éfe-du-pont An eye-witness says —“ To 
fire, and they at once evacuated the place, leaving | see them working 1s a sight mndeed On the 


one of their number dead behind them, Only | ground, in the trees, clustering amongst the parasites, 
126 
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flat on their faces blowing ata fire, dragging logs, 
grubbing stumps, hacking, hewing, slashing, slicing 
—at it they go, with a quaint earnestness on brow, 
and bearded lips ever ready togrin They drag the 
cut bushes into a monstrous pile beneath some 
tree all hung with creepers as with a mantle Then 
they fire the green stuff, which will not burn, and 
scurry away for yet more fuel So, from day to 
day, the great heap dries, under sun above and fire 
below, until one night it fairly catches and leaps 
up a fiery pillar—a fountain of tossed flame above 
the forest Then they stand and cheer, and heap 
the furnace higher The cut lianas roar as they 
flare upwards, enveloping the tortured tree in bands | 
of fire, and burst above its crown 1m scarlet jets 
and eddies Then how the sailors cheer! Quick 
as the fame mounts, it exhausts itself, and dies in | 
a torrent of burning sparks Such illuminations 
have we every night, thanks to our Naval Brigade, | 
which works at eve and morn with indefatigable 
spirit They have cleared a space near a hundred | 
yards wide around the rampart destined to defend 
the bridge This work goes on slowly, under the 
exertions of native industry Very picturesque | 
looks our camp from the further side, now that the | 
clearing of the bush allows one to get a view of it” 

At dawn, on the 6th January, the Naval Brigade, 
winch had marched from Cape Coast Castle with- 
out a man falling out, crossed the bridge and 
advanced three miles on the road to Coomassie , 
and by the time they reached Atobiassie, Major 
Russell’s men had cleared and intrenched a large 
space, stored large boxes of rice, and felled trunks 
of trees to form 1 defensive work, and, to their 
growing alarm, the returning envoys of Kung 
Koffee found similar works formed at Essiaman by 
Lord Gifford Small detachments of Ashantees 
were now reported to be between that place and 
the Adansi Hills , and the Akims and Wassaws who 
undertook to operate on our flanks, to the number 
of thousands, failed to fulfil their promises, and 
barely two hundred of them appeared at the Piah 

By the desertion of carners, and the consequent 
break down of the transport in the advance, the 
42nd Highlanders found themselves in advance of 
their senior regiment (the 23rd Fusiliers) | Accord- 
ingly the former happened to be on the road in 
front of the latter when the native desertion was 
suddenly announced, hence the Fusiliers were or- 
dered to remain at sea for a time, to their intense 
Irritation 

After more futile correspondence with the king, 
the advance began again On the 16th, Rait’s 
Artillery and Wood’s Regiment moved to the front, 
taking with them ten days’ provisions, preceded 
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two days before by Colonel Webber, with 200 
vayonets of the 2nd West India Regiment. The 
Naval Brigade, the Rifles, the 42nd Highlanders, 
under Colonel Mcleod, and eighty of the 23rd, were 
to advance on the 23rd instant Russell’s corps 
was ordered to ascend the Adansi Hills and take up 
a position there , while on the 27th, the whole force 
was to advance on Quesa, the capital of the King 
of Adansi—a place situated exactly half-way between 
Cape Coast and Coomasste—whose sable monarch 
had boasted that, though he was the weakest king 
in the land, nevertheless, he would destroy the 
Fantees and their friends, the white men, root and 
branch 

Well and thoroughly, meanwhile, were the scouts 
doing their penlous work under Lord Gifford 
For some days he was face to face with the enemy 
near Akrofumei, yet no firing ensued, as he had 
no means of discovering the actual strength of 
those opposed to his force, which, he feared, was 
too slender to force the position But the Ashan- 
tees fell back—the gallant young Gifford pusnea 
on, and soon found that there was no force of the 
least consequence on our side of the Adansi Hulls, 
though it was confidently believed that there the 
Ashantees would make their first stand 

On the r9th, Captain Huyshe, of the Rifles (one 
of the thirty-six officers who volunteered for the 
war), died of fever, and was buried with the honours 
of war “The grave,” says an eye-witness, “ lies 
in as beautiful a spot as could be found for it any- 
where As headstone, a really grand cotton-tree, 
at the foot a most lovely reach of the nver, with 
every form of tropical foliage and tropical beauty 
A large space has been cleared round it, and will 
be railed in” Like Wilmot, Charteris, Townshend, 
and Blake, he had been an enthusiastic and hard- 
working officer 

Thiee days before this event, the chain of the 
Adans: Hills was in our possession, and Major 
Russell was intrenching himself at Quesa When 
Lord Gifford reached the crest of the former, he 
was met by a priest and his followers, who fled, on 
finding that his curses and maledictions failed to 
repulse us The hilly range varied from a thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred feet in height, and from 
thence the view of the strange land was beautiful 
On either side rose hills covered with greenery 
from base to summit, and, afar off, in the hazy 
and sunny distance, beyond Coomassie, was the 
faint blue outline of other mountains The level 
plain between, through which lay our route to the 
capital, was beheld through breaks of beautiful 
foliage, vague and softened ‘by distance and the 
golden haze. 
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Colonel (afterwards Sir John) M‘Leod, C B, of | on that place, slept, on the evening of the 2sth, 
the 42nd, was appointed brigadier, with orders to | in a little intrenchment at a place called Kiang 


céimmand the advance, consisting of Russell’s, 
Wood's, and Webber's West Indian Regiments 
This force was called “the Black,” in contradis- 
tinction to “the White Brigade ” 

All hopes of peace had now been given up 
‘‘Ten days had elapsed,” says Mr Henty, “we 
had crossed theeAdansi Hills and occupied Quesa, 
the first village in Ashantee proper, and still no 
peace messengers had come to us_ This silence 
was, 1n itself, almost conclusive evidence 1n favour 
of war, and we had met with many signs of it, 
which significantly testified the same thing ” 

Among these, he enumerates a fetish placed in 
the centre of a road, with a gun and several 
daggers, all of wood, pointing in our direction , and 
outside Quesa the body ofa slave awfully mutilated, 
as a hint of what we might expect if we went on 
Around this hideous object grew the dense jungle, 
the bushes, ferns, and tall grass of that wild region, 
the giant mahogany, the palm, and the cotton-tree 
Several kids were also found buried in calabashes 
in the road, and pierced with stakes All these 
were portents of war, and led to the anticipation of 
hard fighting ere Coomassie was reached 

“ Quesa,” he says, “must have contained 3,000 
inhabitants , each dwelling consisted of ten or 
twelve alcoves, built of wattle, and covered with 
clay , yet when Colonel M‘Leod marched 1m, the 
number of troops was too great to be accommo- 
dated there, so a portion marched to Fomanah, the 
capital of Adansi, where stood the wooden palace 
of the king, with its fetish room, and the rocm 
for execution, still smelling horribly of the blood 
with which the floor and walls were sprinkled 

On the 24th of January, Sir Garnet, with his 
staff and the Rifle Brigade, marched 1n, and occu- 
pied the palace of the king, who was known to be 
lurking in the vicinity 

Several minor movements and petty skirmishes 
preceded the encounter known as the battle of 
Amoaful 

By midnight, on the 25th of January, our out- 
posts were pushed as far forward as the Bahrein 
River , and a slight brush which we had with the 
Ashantees, was chiefly important as showing that 
they were making efforts to concentrate their 
forces 

A considerable body of them was ascertained by 
our scouts to be lying to the westward, near the 
Denkera Road, menacing our left advance , anda 
portion of this force was known to be 1n possession 
of Adubiassie ° 


Booasu, while along the Bahrein River were Rait’s 
Artillery and Russell’s Regiment On the follow- 
ing morning the Naval Bngade and two companies 
of Rifles were pushed forward, in case of acct- 
dents , but before their arrival, the whole affair was 
over 

Stealthily as snakes, the scouts crept into the 
village, and found that a force, supposed to consist 
of 1,000 men, had left the place, and fifty only 
remained , and on these the scouts rushed with 
yells Taken thus by surprise, the Ashantees fled 
and abandoned the village, leaving some arms 1n 
it, behind them While there, only a stray shot or 
two haf come from them, but on gaining a rising 
ground to the westward, they opened a brisk fire 
from the bush, which our men soon silenced, 
again they fled, and their losses were unknown 
Two prisoners were taken—one, the chief scout of 
the King of Adans1 

Our best scouts were some thirty Assims, who 
hated the Ashantees, and who knew every inch of 
the ground to Coomassie, and were devoted to Lord 
Gifford , “whose docile savages,” we are told, 
“worshipped the English gentleman for his supe- 
rior skill and spint in climbing that steep barner 
range, the Adans: Hills, dividing the Assim from 
the Ashantee country ” 

When it was known for a certainty that the 
Ashantees were menacing our left flank, a recon- 
naissance 1n force, which was detailed on the 29th 
of January, was made by order of Colonel M‘Leod, 
Lord Gifford’s scouts, the Annamboe men, the 
Naval Brigade, under Captain Walter Grubbe, of the 
transport Zamar, Commander Luxmoore, and Lieu- 
tenant Pipon, of the Actzve, with the solitary com- 
pany of the Welsh Fusiliers, were dispatched on 
this service 

Their route lay through ordinary bush - paths 
and plantain gardens “ Round Adubiassie,” says 
the correspondent of the Daily Mews, “ cocoa-trees 
and other signs of cultivation were apparent The 
distance to this point from Kiang Booasu, which 
had been the point of rendezvous for the morn- 
ing, was about two miles and a quarter The start 
had not been very early Colonel M‘Leod had, 
himself, to come back to Kiang Booasu from 
Ahkankuassie before the movement commenced, 
and Lieutenant Knox, who went in charge of two 
of the rocket-troughs and the corresponding por- 
tion of Rait’s Artillery, had to return from the same 


distance ” 
It was past nine am_ before the column passed 


A force of scouts, that was to lead the attack | through the now burnt village of Adubuassie, and 
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pressing on for about two hours, reached a point 
where the two roads diverged, and where the 
density of the undergrowth indicated the vicinity of 
a native village The scouts, who on this occasion 
were led, not by Lord Gifford, but by a native, 
maintained that an Ashantee army was marching 
along one of those roads, but the indication of 
voices in the forest caused our men to choose the 
other, and, in due time, they came to the village of 
Borborassie, which was held by some 500 Ashan- 
tees, who were all unconscious of their approach 

The men of Annamboe, preceded by Lieutenant 
Wood, Sir Garnet’s aide de-camp, were 1n front, and 
the scouts had speedily and noiselessly environed 
the whole place Captain John Nicol, formerly of 
H M’’s 13th, and Jate Adjutant of the Hampshire 
Militia, was in command of the Annamboes, who 
had already behaved better than any other Gold 
Coast tribe Sword and pistol in hand, he con- 
spicuously led them into the very heart of the 
village, where, while endeavouring to explain to the 
Ashantees that if they did not fire they would not 
be fired on, he was shot dead from a house, and 
four others fell by his side 

The Naval Bngade now came rushing up, a 
fierce fire on both sides began, but the Ashantees 
soon turned tail and fled to the bush, leaving be- 
hind twenty prisoners, mostly boys and female 
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slaves, one of them, a poor girl, received half-a- 
dozen shots to prevent her falling alive into our 
hands C 

Twelve kegs of powder, fifty flint guns, the was- 
umbrella of Essarman Quatia, and some sheep 
and chickens, were the spoil of our men, but the 
shouts of the Ashantees from different points in the 
dense bush, showed that they were gathering thickly, 
so the ternble rockets were brought into action to 
stifle thar clamour, and an immediate advance 
upon the jungle became necessary, so they were 
completely driven back 

Three seamen were wounded, and several of the 
Annamboes’ The loss of the Ashantees It 1s 1m- 
possible to state, but the presence of Essarman 
Quatia—a veteran chief of the highest rank— 
with this force was a sufficient proof that serious 
work was now at hand, and all accounts agreed in 
stating that the enemy were concentrated 1n force 
between Bequa and Amoaful 

The story of Captain Nicol wasasadone ‘Te 
save, from staff allowances, for his wife and young 
family at home, he lived a life of isolation on his 
simple rations, to get money for the education of 
his children was his object, but all his honest 
ambition, hopes, and affections, were blighted by 
an Ashantee bullet in that wretched hamlet amid 
the African bush 


CHAPTER I XXVI 


IHE BATTLE OF AMOAFUL, 1874 


THIS engagement took place on the 31st of January, | against them 


and must be chiefly noted as the day on which the 
British soldiers—and not the native levies only— 
met face to face the wild warriors of the Ashantee 
kingdom, and after a confict which lasted five 
hours and a half, completely routed them ‘The 
Ashantees swear by their misfortunes, as, indeed, 
do the Fantees,” says Mr Henty, “their great 
oaths are the names of the days or places upon 
which they have suffered reverses And the last 
day of January, or the word Amoaful, will for cen- 
tunes be the most solemn of words to the Ashantee 
people , an oath by which kings will be bound, a 
legend with which children will be awed And 
yet, although the Ashantees may lament over their 
defeat at Amoaful, they need feel no humiliation or 
shame at the thought Although they were beaten, 
they proved themselves worthy of their reputation, 
and won the respect of all those who fought 


Nothing could have been muic 
stubborn than the manner 1n which they contested 
every foot of the bush, and time after time 
attacked our flanks, in spite of the tremendous 
musketry fire under which they had to advance ” 
Between Quarman and Amoaful stands an African 
hamlet named Egginassie, near the bank of a 
Sticam that flows through a forest of the densest 
nature On the might of the 3oth our advanced 
guard was at Quarman, within two miles of 
Amoaful, which was the main position of the 
enemy, who are stated to have been somewhere 
about 20,000 strong, and all armed, as usual, with 
muskets that fired slugs Around these places 
the vegetation was of so solid a nature as to defy 
descnption Of vast height, it was intersected by 
lanes seldom above eight feet broad, and being 
hollowed by the rains, thése were so steep at 
the sides as to give very scanty footing Between 
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such walls of foliage a traveller might wander for 
hours upon hours, without discovering that he had 
l@st his proper way , and in crossing the country 
from one path to another, the use of the knife and 
axe becumes incessant Hence, in the encounter 
that ensued, as the Ashantees were entirely hidden 
in the bush, while our troops occupied the lanes 
referred to, precision of aim on their part was use 
less or impossible 

By Lord Gifford the enemy’s position was care- 
fully reconnoitred on the night of the 3oth, and it 
was ascertained to be beyond the hitle village 
of Egginassie, upon the slope of the hill that 
1ises to Amoaful, a town with about two thousand 
inhabitants 

As, behind the enclosing screen of underwood, 
our slender force might easily be surrounded by a 
foe so numerous and stealthy, it was necessary 
that the flanks, and even the rear, should be closely 
guarded and convertible into fronts, if necessary, 
while our proper front, with the guns, had to pierce 
its way through every obstacle, towards the village , 
and it was now that an observance of some of Sir 
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Garnet’s “ Notes,” or general orders of the 30th of | 


December, became imperatively necessary 

Before dawn on the morning of the 31st our 
troops were in motion 

The leading column, extending 1n line as it ad- 
vanced, was led by Brigadier Sir Archibald Alison, 
C B (son of the political and military histonan of 
Europe), an officer who served with the 72nd 
Highlanders in the Crimea It consisted of the 
42nd Royal Highlanders, under Majors Duncan 
Macpherson and Scott, and the eighty men of the 
23rd Fusiliers, under Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon 
S Mostyn, of that corps, Raut’s Artillery, two 
small nfled guns manned by Houssas, and two 
rocket-troughs, with a detachment of the Royal 
Engineers, under Major Howe 

The left column was under Brigadier M‘Leod, 
of the 42nd Highlanders, and was composed of 
half the Naval Brigade, led by Captain Grubbe 
and Lieutenant Gerard Noel, both RN , a native 
regiment under Major Russell, of the 13th Hus- 
sars, two rocket-troughs, and Captain Buckle’s 
Royal Engineers 

The nght column was led by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Evelyn Wood, VC, of the Perthshire Light In- 
fantry, and was made up of the other half of the 
Naval Brigade, seamen, and marines, under Acting- 
Captain Luxmoore, a regiment of Afrcian levies, 
under Captain G A Furse, 42nd Highlanders, as 
the actual colonel of this corps was leading the left 
column Here also wére detachments of the Royal 
Engineers and Artillery, with rockets. 
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The reserve was formed by the znd Battahon of ° 
the Rifle Brigade, 580 strong, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Warren 

The whole were led by Sir Garnet, accompanied 
by the six ofhicers of his personal statf 

To Surgeon-Mayor M‘Kinnon, C B, with five or 
six regimental surgeons, was assigned the care of 
the wounded 

Lord Gifford, as usual, was in advance with his 
company of scouts, and rendered essential service 
during the day 

The baggage remained in the rear, that of the 
troops at Quarman under an escort of the 2nd 
West India Regiment, and a party of Wood's, 
while that of the white troops was at Inrapas 
with thet Control stores 

Some soreness, we are told, was felt in England 
at so little mention being made of the Royal 
Marinés, but they were only eighty in number, and 
shared in the work of the Naval Brigade 

On the night prior to the advance, Mayor Howe 
had hewn a road through the bush to within fifty 
yards of a hamlet called Egginassie without inter- 
ruption on the part of the enemy, whose voices 
were heard in the place 

“‘The general’s plan,” says the military corre 
spondent of the Scotsman, “ was to seize first the 
village of Egginassie, from which columns were to 
diverge to the nght and left, roads being cut for 
them by the Engineers at about 300 yards on the 
flanks of the main path along which the columns 
were to extend, and, parallel with it, the Rifle 
Brigade acting as support, and also with the 23rd 
covering the rear In this manner, all the troops 
were to advance, as it were in one great square, 
thus neutralising the favourite tactics of the Ashan- 
tees of moving round the flanks and rear, but 
owing to the nature of the ground, and many otha 
difficulties, this programme could not be exactly 
carried out ” 

A few minutes before eight o’clock am the 
firing began, and soon after, the white smoke was 
spouting, and the red musketry flashing, amid the 
dark bush 1n every direction 

Breaking into skirmishing order, at a quick run, 
the 42nd Highlanders attacked the village before a 
third of the column had defiled through Quarman, 
and, notwithstanding the nature of the bush, their 
fire was, on the whole, both steady and effective. 
Each company of Highlanders threw forward three 
sections of skirmishers, the fourth sections acting 
as supports as they advanced against an unSeen 
foe 

Ere long, the firing became tremendous—“ so 
heavy, that all sound of individual reports was lost, 
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and the noise was one hoarse, hissing roar. From 
the front, from the left, from the nght, 1t came, and 
a httle to the night of the front 1t was so near, that 
one was startled at finding that, after forty minutes 
of this tremendous fire, our line was not advanced 
in some places more than a hundred yards away ” 
It was fortunate, says the Dazsy News corre- 
spondent, that the enemy were using slugs, and not 
bullets, or “scarcely a man of the Black Watch 
would have lived to tell the tale. As it was, there 
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were few of the officers who did not receive a 
scratch ” 

Major Baird was severely wounded, Mayor 
Macpherson was hit in several places, yet remained 
under fire propped on a stick In a very few 
minutes 105 Highlanders—nine being officers— 
were struck during a pause and delay, while it 
seemed alike impossible to subdue the blinding fire 
of the Ashantees, and to advance over the marshy 
ground, and to make at them that rush which was 
necessary to drive them back ‘There is some- 
thing very unpleasant about shots that come sud- 
denly out—sometimes singly, sometimes in loud 
and continually repeated bursts, from places that a 
moment before gave no indication of human hie , 
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but when, in addition to this, the ground became 
so marshy that, in the movement forward, every 
step seemed to disclose the position of our mrn 
to the perfectly concealed foe, the situation was 
trying” 

Amid this storm of shot which swept through the 
bush, shredding away showers of twigs and leaves, 
lay poor Captain Buckle, of the Engineers—an 
officer of untiring zeal and energy;—expiring with 
two slugs in the region of his heart Around him 
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was a group of 42nd men, all more or less 
wounded, their grey uniforms covered with gouts 
of blood, while the doctors were hard at work 
extracting the lacerating slugs, and applying pads 
and bandages 

In the hamlet of Egginassie, which consisted of 
eight houses, Sir Garnet Wolseley took up his 
post, and there, by three converging roads, he 
could receive intelligence from Colonel M‘Leod 
on the left, Sir Archibald Alison in the centre, and 
Colonel Wood on the nght, and could issue his 
orders accordingly 

The centre column was slowly making its way 
with great difficulty, the left column had been 
attacked before it had gone a hundred yards into 
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the bush The mght was also progressing slowly, 
and so dense was the jungle between jt and the 
main road, that the men in firing had the greatest 
difficulty to avoid hitting those of the 42nd 

It was at this crisis that one of Rait’s guns— 
—there was no room for more—came jnto action, 
at fifty yards from the enemy, on the direct line of 
advance ‘Ihe shells fired at that short distance 
were thrown with such deadly effect, that the enemy 
was compelled co fall back , yet the firing was so 
furious, that the booming of the gun was unheard 
amid the general uproar that made the whole forest 
shake, though, somehow, tne tremendous rush of 
the rockets from the troughs with each wing, was 
audible enough 

The Ashantees now gave way on their own left 
upon the road, and the Highlanders pushed them 
on from thence along the whole lhne, and they 
ytelded another frity yards or more 

The eighty men of the 23rd were now ordered to 
advance along the main road, and help to clear the 
bush, where the Ashantees still fought stubbornly, 
at a point not two hundred yards from the village , 
while two companies of Rifles were sent up the 
road on the left to keep the line intact to the rear 
of M‘Leod’s column 

‘Anxious to see the nature of the difficulties 
with which the troops were contending,” says 
Henty, “I went out to the nght column, and found 
the Naval Brigade lying down and firing into a 
dense bush, from which, in spite of their heavy 
firing, answering discharges came incessantly at a 
distance of some twenty yards or so [he air 
above was literally alive with slugs, and a perfect 
shower of leaves continued to fall upon the earth 
The sailors complained that either the 23rd or 
42nd were firing at them, and the same complaint 
was made against the Naval Brigade by the 42nd 
and 23rd No doubt, there was at times justice 1n 
these complaints, for the bush was so bewilderingly 
dense that men soon lost all idea of the points 
of the compass, and fired in any direction from 
which shots came ” 

To remedy this, Sir Garnet sent orders to 
Colonel Wood to wheel his column at an entirely 
different angle to the main road, and the bugles 
were to be kept constantly sounding the regimental 
calls to inform the different corps of each other’s 
whereabouts It was now ten o'clock, and wounded 
men—Hhighlanders, Rifles, seamen, and natives— 
were falling fast to the rear, but the time of victory 
was at hand 

The 42nd were now in such high spirits, that the 
terrors of the bush were no more, though they had 
now attained to a point where it was too thick 
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even for the Ashantees, and in the open lane they 
had no chance against the Smiders and Rait’s 
gun . 

Rapid was the advance now, Sir Archibald 
Alison was in front of the 42nd, and on seeing that 
the decisive moment had come, he ordered—says 
the Dazly News—the pipers to strike up—and the 
air they adopted was “ the Campbells are coming !” 
-—and “down together, with a ringing cheer, went the 
splendid regiment, under his orders, straight at the 
concealed foe No savages could have stood such 
a charge when the opportunity for delivennng it had 
fairly come Away bolted every Ashantee in front 
of them , away down one hill, and up another, on 
which stood the village of Amoaful itself Along 
the road Raut’s little guns pelted the enemy As 
often as he tried to turn in his flight up the hull, 
the guns went hardly less quickly than the flying 
enemy, though each had to be carried on by the 
Houssas, and put down again for action ” 

‘This was about twelve o'clock, according to one 
account—but the exact time of all the movements 
varies in most of the reports , but though they hac 
lost their camp and village, and suffered fearfully, 
the Ashantees were not yet beaten They had 
swept the principal part of the force which had 
been engaged upon our left, round to the nght, and 
were pressing hard upon the Naval Brigade and 
the 23rd, and were actually cutting in between 
them and the 42nd, when a lucky accident enabled 
us to confront this new attack 

The left column having cut its path rather too 
much eastward, came into the main road, 1n rear 
of the village , and, taking up a position that faced 
the east, formed a connecting link between the 
Highlanders and the head of the nght column, 
which, having at last cut away all the brushwood, 
amid which the Ashantees had so long lurked, were 
now in direct communication with the latter 

Our front was thus entirely changed, and now 
faced the east instead of the north 

Meanwhile, the mght wing was suffering severely. 
Colonel Wood was wounded sorely in the left breast, 
and Captain Luxmoore took command, six naval 
officers were wounded, and twenty men of the Naval 
Brigade, with as many more of Wood’s Regiment 
A company of the Rifles came up to support them, 
and all seemed likely to end quietly, when, about 
a quarter to one o'clock, a tremendous fire came 
thundering on the rear of this column, showing that 
the Ashantees—who were far from being feeble 
foes—were making a last and desperate attempt to 
turn our flank, and retake the village from which 
they had been driven ‘ 

For a moment, the scene in that place was an 
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exciting one. The Rifles, who were watching the 
right of it to prevent a simular attack being made 
on that point, faced round, and three more com- 
panies of them were sent up to strengthen the line, 
then, for a time, the ceaseless clatter of the breech- 


» loader firmg on one side, and of the Ashantee 


muskets on the other, was as heavy and continuous 
as it had been atany timeduringtheday ‘“ Thus,” 
says the Zelepraph, ‘for three hours after the Scotch 
and Welsh Infantry had carried the village, the 
contest was obstinately maintained in the jungle, 
where it was difficult to see or reach the enemy, 
and quite as hard for him to know how the fight 
went upon other points Assailed in their own 
wildernesses, followed up foot by foot, the Ashan- 
tees fought well, but never gave a fair opportunity 
for the shock of a real charge” 

So rapid and well-sustained was their fire at 
some points, that 1t was supposed they must have 
been discharging muskets loaded for them, and 
handed to the front by reliefs in the rear, but we 
are told that in no case were officers seen in 
line, with their men, firing their revolvers at the 
enemy, as represented in many of our popular 
prints 

For nearly an hour the Ashantees maintained 
this new attack, but when their fire began to 
slacken, Sir Garnet gave the order for the line to 
advance, and to wheel round, so as to drive the 
enemy northwards before it—a movement executed 
with equal spirit and skill 

The wild Kossos and Bonny men of Wood's 
Regiment—canmibals—who had fought steadily and 
silently so long as they had been on the defensive, 
now raised their shrill war-cry, slung their rifles, 
drew their cutlasses, and, like so many tiger-cats, 
dashed into the bush to close with the enemy, 
while the Rifles, quietly and orderly, as if upon 
parade, went on in extended order, scouring every 
bush with their bullets, and in five minutes from 
the time the “advance” sounded, the Ashantees 
were in full and final retreat So ended, at 
half-past one, the contest called the battle of 
Amoaful 

“Never was a battle fought admitting of less 
description,” says an eye-witness ‘It 1s impos- 
sible, indeed, to give a picturesque account of an 
affair in which there was nothing picturesque , in 
which scarcely a man saw an enemy from the com- 
mencement to the end of the fight, in which there 
was no manceuvring, no brillant charges, no general 
concentration of troops , but which consisted simply 
of five hours of lymg down, of creeping through 
the bush, of gaining ground foot by foot, and of 
pouring a ceaseless fire into every bush in front 


which might contain an invisible foe. Nothing 
could have been better than Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
plan of battle, or more admirably adapted for the 
foe with whom we had to deal Wherever he 
attacked us, he found himself opposed by a con- 
tinuous front of men, who kept his flank attacks 
at bay, while the 42nd pushed steadily and irre- 
sistibly forward To that regiment belong, of 
course, the chief honours of the day , but all did 
excellently well ” 

During the whole of those five hours’ firing, our 
Engineers were steadily at work, with axe and saw, 
cutting the bush down, and it seems a miracle that 
any of them escaped, as they were frequently 
occupied thus in places where the enemy were 
thickest 

The total number of our casualties amounted to 
two hundred and fifty Among these were two 
Highlanders, who fell close to the enemy, and were 
instantly beheaded ‘The story of what befel one 
of these men will illustrate the desperate nature of 
the fighting The companies were fighting 1n sec- 
tions, each company being divided into four One 
section of Captain Baird’s company had every man 
wounded except four, their captain himself being 
among the number Two of this section carried 
him to the rear, and two unwounded men only 
were left These two got separated 1n a thick part 
of the bush One of them came across a cluster 
of Ashantees, who all fired at him, and he fell 
covered with wounds, and his head was imme- 
diately cut off and carried away The 42nd pushed 
on, and some men of Russell’s Regiment shortly 
afterwards came across the body, and it was sent 
in to Amoaful for interment ” 

It 1s impossible to write with any accuracy of 
the number of the enemy engaged or slain, as the 
Ashantees always carry off their dead and wounded, 
unless hard pressed, consequently the number of 
either found gives but a small idea of the real 
casualties Yet in many places they were seen 
dead in groups of five and six, and upwards of 
eighty were found in and about Amoaful 

Commodore Hewitt, in his despatch, says, ‘ Al- 
though it 1s impossible to give even an approxi 
mate estimate of the strength of the enemy opposed 
to us, I should say, from the number of the Ashan- 
tee corpses we have taken from the roadside and 
buried, there must have been several thousands of 
them” An Ashantee prisoner was alleged to have 
been killed and eaten by the canmibals of Wood’s 
Regiment Certain it 1s (says the Zclegraph) that 
the latter prisoner could not be found, and the 
butcher of the Opahs Company absented himself 
for six hours without leave 
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Ammonquantia was among the slain _ He hur- 
riedly mounted his chair to be cared to the rear, 
but he was shot in the act by a Royal Highlander, 
and his faithful slaves bore away the body The 
body of the king’s chief executioner was found, and 
the circumstance of a large umbrella being fixed 
in the centre of the town, gave rise to a story— 
never confirmed—that King Koffee had been there 
In person 

When the fighting was all over, and the hushed 
silence succeeding 1t seemed almost unnatural, a 
sudden sound of firing was heard 1n the rear 

Then came tidings that Quarman, where the 
baggage lay, had been attacked by a strong force 
of Ashantees coming from the west There Cap- 
tain Burnett had under his orders Lieutenant 
Jones, with forty men of the 2nd West India Regi- 
ment, and some of Wood’s Native Corps, and 
though the attacking force was greatly superior, he 
defended himself with great bravery and complete 
success, beating off the enemy whenever they re- 
newed their attacks, and the first of these had 
actually been made about one o’clock, while the 
main battle was raging around Amoaful Hearing 


that Lieutenant Graves, of the 18th Regiment, was 
close at hand with a convoy of stores, on being 
reinforced by a company of the Rifles, Burnett 
sallied out of Quarman, drove the enemy from the 
bush, and brought the convoy safely in 

The troops in Amoaful remained on the ground 
they had won, and all around them were traces of 
the struggle that had taken place dead bodies, 
the bush cleared or trampled down, great pools of 
blood, broken Ashantee muskets, and trees and 
branches scarred and torn by the leaden rain that 
had swept them 

The correspondent of the Scotsman says, “ About 
half-past six all firing ceased, and the Ashantees 
moved away from the vicinity of the white man. 
The troops for the greater part encamped where 
they happened to lie down at this time, and the 
greater part went dinnerless and supperless to bed, 
or rather, I should say, to the bare turf, for we 
stretched ourselves where we could, in clothes wet 
with swamps and perspiration, and without blankets 
or rations—a misery which only lasted till daylight, 
for early this morning the baggage came up unin- 
terrupted by Ashantees ” 


CHAPTER LXXVII 


PASSAGE OF THE ORDAH, 1874 


On the 1st of February, the day after the signal | command the attacking force, which consisted ot 


victory at Amoaful, Bequah, the capital of one 
of the most powerful of the Ashantee tnbutary kings, 
was attacked by our troops 

A considerable force was known to have been 
encamped there before the battle, and there many 
of the fugitives were believed to have rallied As 
it would never have done, in advancing on Coo- 
massie, to leave the hostile camp in our rear, Lord 
Gifford was sent early in the morning to reconnoitre 
the place 

He got very close to it, when, suddenly, about 
twenty Ashantees sprung from the bush and fired , 
but, singularly enough, he escaped untouched 
“Indeed, hitherto his great pluck and endurance 
had been rewarded by extraordinary good fortune , 
as, in spite of hard work and of being continually 
shot at, he escaped both fever and wounds ” 

After receiving his report, the general resolved 
at once to take and destroy the place, which 
was distant only about a mile and a quarter from 
Amoaful 

Cotonel M‘Leod, of the Black Watch, was to 


Russell’s Regiment, Rait’s Battery, and the Naval 
Brigade, supported by Sir Archibald Alison, with 
the 42nd, under Major Scott, and the company of 
the 23rd Fusiliers 

The expedition left Amoaful at one o’clock, 
Lord Gifford leading, followed by Gordon’s Houssas, 
then came a single company of the Naval Bn- 
gade, then Russell’s corps, another company of the 
Naval Bngade, while Ahson followed closely with 
his supports 

The march was conducted in perfect silence, 
and, save a piece of swamp, the road was good 
Several petty camps of the enemy were passed , 
but it was not until we were close to Bequah, 
that the firing began Followed bravely by his 
scouts, Lord Gifford rushed headlong in, and had 
he been properly seconded by the native levies, 
the enemy would have retired at once, but they 
opened a heavy fire upon him from the houses, and 
also from the main street 

Captain Gordon and Lieutenant Maunice, of the 
Royal Artillery, strove in vain to urge on tha 
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Houssas, whose courage had evaporated , thus they 
persisted in lying upon the road outside, and 
faing uselessly into the bush Lord Gifford now 
shouted to the Naval Brigade for assistance, as 
his best scout had been shot dead, and all his 
party — Inmself included — were more or less 
wounded 

Cheerfully the sailors responded to his appeal, 
and, springing, over the prostrate Houssas, they 
rushed into the town Encouraged by the apparent 
smallness of our force, the enemy now mustered 
strongly A thousand fighting men at least were in 
Bequah, the defence of which would have been a 
desperate one, and our loss proportionately heavy, 
but for the stern moral lesson of the preceding day 
at Amoaful 

Thus, the moment the white faces of our sea- 
men were seen mingling with the black visages of 
the Houssas, and other companies of Russell’s 
Regiment, the Ashantees lost all heart and fled, 
uttering shrill yells, and still maintaining a fire 
from the bush between their houses of wood and 
wattle 

At least forty of them lay dead in Bequah, while 
we had only a scout, a Houssa, and a seamen 
killed, but several wounded The town proved to 
bea large one, and spread over a considerable extent 
of ground , and the king’s residence was found to 
be much larger and more handsome than that 
at Fomanah 

As soon as the troops were posted so as to be 
able to resist any attack from the bush, by placing 
the 42nd and 23rd so as to command the latter, 
and also cover the retreat, Colonel M‘Leod set the 
whole place on fire, beginning at the furthest end, 
the troops falling back as the flames proceeded 
The dry palm roofs burned lke tinder The 
conflagration swiftly devoured the whole place, 
and as quickly died out The destruction of his 
capital may have damaged the prestige of the 
king, but did little harm to his people, who could 
restore their wigwams by the labour of a few 
days—some pots, pans, and stools, being their most 
serious losses 

While this was proceeding, a few of the enemy 
appeared menacingly at the extreme end of the 
town, till a round of case-shot, and a few Smider 
bullets from the 23rd, gave them a hint to be off, 
and they slunk into the bush 

On the return of the troops from this petty ex- 
pedition, the orders for the final march to the front 
were issued at might Every man was to receive 
four days’ rations from the Control Department, 
and each regiment was to convey its own provisions 
and baggage 
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All mght long the natives in camp were chat- 
tering and cooking, and by four am the whole 
place was astr Three hours after, the advance 
started, consisting of the Rifles, Russell’s Regi- 
ment, and Rait’s Battery 

Then came the general, with his staff, followed 
by the Royal Highlanders and Naval Brigade 
All hammocks and rations went on with the regi- 
ments, and the rest of the baggage was to follow if 
the road proved clear Weare told that it diftered 
in nothing from those hitherto pursued by the 
troops, save that “it bore marks of the retreating 
enemy, 1n provisions and other articles scattered 
about, in occasional dark stains , and in its smal) 
plants and grass levelled to the ground, four and 
sometimes six feet wide, showing that the usual 
negro way of walking in single file had been aban- 
doned, and that the road had been thronged with a 
mass of hurrying fugitives The rate of progression 
was exceedingly slow, as the column took six hours 
to go as many miles,” and the bridging over of 
streams by the Engineers caused frequent but 
necessary delays 

At one village, the advance came suddenly upon 
a camp of about a thousand Ashantees , but being 
still scared by the encounter at Amoaful, their 
resistance was feeble = Russell’s Regiment carried 
the place at a rush, and the enemy fled to the bush, 
firing wildly, but many were shot down ere the 
shelter was won 

Straggling shots were exchanged at other places, 
but nothing of interest ensued 

Though Russell’s Regiment and Rait’s guns pro- 
ceeded further to the front than the httle village 
of Agamemma, the main body halted there, and 
the troops, in their fentes d’abri, were packed as 
closely as possible together outside the line of 
houses There news reached the general that 
Captain W F Butler, author of the “Great Lone 
Land,” with the Western Akims, was within two 
days’ march of Amoaful, upon which he was 
marching direct, and also that Fomanah, twenty 
miles in our rear, had been attacked by a large 
force, but was stoutly and skilfully defended by 
Captain Duncan, of the Royal Artillery, Captain 
Dudley North, of the 47th, Lieutenant Grant, ot 
the 6th, with only forty bayonets of the rst West 
India Regiment, and a hundred native irregulars. 
The Ashantees, however, set fire to the town, which 
was all consumed, save the palace of the King of 
Adansi, the hospital, and the store-house, which 
were held by our men ° 

On the morning of the 3rd of February the 
march was resumed, Gifford, with his scouts, sup- 
ported by Russell’s Regiment, as usual in the van. 
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The path proved a very narrow one, and as the 


could not agree to give the queen-mother and his 


Ashantees had planted several ambushes, the fight- | heir apparent as such.” 


ing in front was incessant during the advance, 
thus Rait’s guns and the Rifles were frequently 
engaged, and several villages were “rushed” into 
and taken in excellent style . 

Owing to the continual halts caused by having to 
cross swamps and streams, the crowding of ham- 
mocks, ammunition, and Control carriers upon the 
narrow path, the advance upon the river Dah was 
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These were the only hostages that would hase 
been of any value to us. 

A reply was returned, that unless these hostages 
—the queen-mother, and Pmnce Mensah—were 
in our camp before daybreak, next morning, wé 
should force our way to Coomassie, at the point of 
the bayonet ! 

The Ordah, a nver of Ashantee, nsing in Sekooree, 
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very slow Enj:ght hours were spent in traversing 
six miles The Dah—or Ordah—was reached at 
three pm _, but it was four hours later ere the last 
column came up, and the general found it would be 
impossible to pass the stream that night, as the 
construction of a bridge was necessary 

On this afternoon there was another attempt 
made by the wily King Koffee to arrest our pro- 
gress , doubtless till he could be joied by fresh 
reinforcements A flag of truce came in with 
a letter to the effect, “that our rapid advance had 
much disconcerted him, and that he had not been 
able to make arrangements for the payment claimed , 
but that he would send in the hostages, were it 
not that thosc claimed were away, and that he 


near Dwabin, and falling into the Ofim, a stream of 
Upper Guinea, at a place called Measee, generally 
averages about sixteen yards wide and four feet 
deep The Engineers set to work to bridge 1t over 
the moment we reached its bank, and Russell’s 
Regiment being the first to cross, bivouacked on 
the hostile side Colonel M‘Leod, who com- 
manded the advance, also crossed, and remained 
with it By an unfortunate coincidence, this was 
the first night on which the troops were unprovided 
with tents, and the rain fell in merciless torrents, 
while thunder roared, and green lightning ht up, 
incessantly, the bosom of the stream 

Tired though the troops were, “ there were few 
who slept much and there was a general feeling 
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of satisfaction when the morning broke, and the 
last day of our weary march began ” 

*Shortly before dawn stole in, the rain ceased to 
fall, and the sky was clear and almost cloudless 
when, at six o’clock, Wood’s Native Regiment led 
the advance, supported by the Rifles, and Lieu- 
tenant Saunders, with one of Rat's cannons 

They had not proceeded half a mile on the 
Coomassie road, before they found themselves 
hotly engaged. This was about seven in the 
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and the convoy to be passed to the front between 
them 

For the first two hours, the affair at Ordahsu 
seemed a repetition of that at Amoaful Advancing 
to the front with his gun, Lieutenant Saunders 
fired a few rounds of grape, clearing the sides of 
the path of the enemy, and then there was a 
slight advance , but then came a time when Wood’s 
Bonny men would proceed no further It was at 
this crisis that poor Lieutenant Arthur H. Eyre, 
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morning The enemy were in great strength, and 
were crowded into two valleys on either side of 
the way, and from these it was extremely difficult to 
dislodge them, as the nature of the ground could 
not be discovered, or the range at which our shot 
might pass over their heads 

There 1s a village named Ordahsu, a mile and a 
half from the stream, and it had been arranged 
that so soon as we had taken possession of it, the 
baggage should be moved forward and packed, 
while the advance from thence continued _It was 
not until half-past nine that the village was 1n our 
hands, though the enemy were 1n possession of all 
the bush around it, hence, Sir Garnet ordered 
both sides of the road to be lined with troops, 
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of the Perthshire Light Infantry (the brave young 
adjutant of that force), was mortally wounded when 
standing close to the cannon, though none of the 
gunners were hit 

Saunders now hurried back to Colonel M‘Leod 
to report, that unless he was supported by white 
troops, 1t was impossible for him to proceed The 
Rifles then moved to the front in place of Wood’s 
natives, and opened fire, but slowly wndeed was 
the advance continued till we were within fifty 
yards of Ordahsu ‘ 

Then a cheer burst forth from the Rifles as they 
won the open ground, and, making a sudden rush, 
they captured the place without a moment’s check. 
Meanwhile, the whole column had been following 
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close upon their rear, and hotly engaged on both 
flanks, repelling the persistent attacks of the enemy, 
whose operations were superintended by King 
Koffee Kalcalh, in person, seated on his golden 
stool, under his scarlet umbrella. 

In some of their attacks, the Ashantees were in 
such masses, that the whole bush swayed and 
moved to and fro when they pushed forward , but 
their losses must have been enormous, as our men 
lined the road, and maintained a tremendous storm 
of fire from their Snider nfles at short distances 
Lieutenant Wauchope, of the 42nd Highlanders, 
and a few soldiers and sailors were wounded, but 
otherwise our casualties were trivial Luke all the 
other roads in Ashantee, that at Ordahsu was sunk 
two feet in the centre below the level of the 
adjacent ground, consequently our men lay in 
shelter, as uf in rear of breastworks, while volley- 
ing their tremendous fire upon the foe 

The moment the village was captured, the lead- 
ing troops formed a circle round it, and the convoy 
was brought in The troops then closed up, the 
baffled enemy pressing fiercely on their rear Their 
attacks continued even after all our advanced 
force was in the village, their hoarse war-horns 
and shrill war-cries making the whole bush to 
re-echo 

At one time, the Naval Brigade inflicted a terrible 
punishment upon them, by remaining quite quiet 
until the Ashantees, thinking they had withdrawn, 
rushed on, shouting and full of confidence, only to 
be swept away in heaps by a sudden and withering 
volley. 

It was not until six hours had elapsed that the 
rear-guard was in the village, and, as the column 
had only advanced a mile and a half, and Coo- 
massie was still six miles distant, the troops began 
to surmise, that if they had to fight in this fashion, 
dragging on the baggage from village to village, 
they would not reach the capital till mghtfall 

The instant the whole convoy was in, the 
forward march began again, the Black Watch 
leading now, with Rait’s guns, while the handful of 
the Welsh Fusiliers remained to aid in the defence 
of Ordahsu, which the enemy still persisted in 
attacking, while assailing those troops which were 
now pushing along the road 

The 42nd at first advanced slowly, and their 
wounded came straggling back to the viliage, but 
in about twenty munutes, they had driven the 
enemy headlong over the brow of a hill, and again 
and again dashed forward upon them at the double, 
with bayonets flashing 1n the sun, until the Ashan- 
tees fairly turned tail and fled howling, at the top 
of their speed. The losses are supposed to have 
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been dreadful, and two of their chief caboceers were 
among the slain 

War-drums and horns, chiefs’ gilded stools arfd 
red umbrellas httered all the next village, and told 
how rapid and complete had been the flight and 
rout The Black Watch were still pushing on, 
supported by a half-battalion of the Rifles, while 
the Naval Brigade halted in Ordahsu, and about 
two pm, a message came back from Sir Archibald 
Alison, saying, “We have taken all the villages 
but the last, before entermmg Coomassie Support 
me with half the Rifles, and I enter it to-mght !” 

Fortunately he had been anticipated, and the 
Rifles had gone on to support their Highland com- 
rades, Meanwhile, the enemy still continued to 
harass those in Ordahsu, and the slugs flew thick as 
hail from the bush One struck Sir Garnet on the 
puggaree of his helmet The news from the front 
was soon made known, and hearty cheers ran 
round the whole line of defence These seemed 
to scare the enemy, for after that, scarcely another 
shot was fired at Ordahsu 

Mr Stanley, in one of his letters to the ew 
York Herald, descnbes the advance on Coomassie, 
and writes as follows of the bravery of the Black 
Watch .—‘‘ The interchange of musketry in our 
rear lasted until a quarter to two pm, when Sir 
Garnet ordercd the 42nd Highlanders to advance 
along the road to Coomassie Sir Archibald 
Alison was, of course, the brigadier commanding 
the advance, but Colonel M‘Leod of the 42nd, 
was the officer in immediate command of the 
regiment Sir Archibald was more of a looker-on 
upon the exciting scene of the advance The 
conduct of the 42nd Highlanders on many fields 
has been considerably belauded, but mere lauda- 
tion 1s not enough for the gallantry which has dis- 
tinguished this regiment when in action Its 
bearing has been beyond praise as a model 
regiment, exceedingly well disciplined, and, indi- 
vidually, nothing could surpass the standing and 
gallantry which distinguished each member of the 
42nd, or the ‘Black Watch’ They proceeded 
along the well-ambushed road, as if on parade, by 
twos ‘The Forty-second will fire by companies, 
front rank to the nght, rear rank to the left!’ 
shouted Colonel M‘Leod ‘A company, front 
rank, fire! rear rank, fire!’ and so on, and thus 
vomiting out two score of bullets to the mght and 
two score to the left, the companies volleyed and 
thundered as they marched past the ambuscades, 
the bagpipes playing, the cheers nsing from the 
throats of the lusty Scots, until the forest rang 
again with the discordant medley of musketry, 
bagpipe music, and vocal sounds. Rait’s Artillery 
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now and then gave tongue, with the usual deep 
rogr and crash , and with an emphasis and result 
which must have recalled to the minds of the 
Ashantees memories of the bloody field of Amoaful, 
where Captain Rait and his subalterns, Knox and 
Saunders, signalised themselves conspicuously 
But it was the audacious spirit and true military 
bearing upon the part of the Highlanders, as they 
moved down the road towards Coomassie, which 
challenged admiration this day Very many were 
borne back fnghtfully disfigured and senously 
wounded, but the regiment never halted nor 
wavered , on it went, until the Ashantees, per- 
ceiving it useless to fight against men who would 
advance heedless of ambuscades, rose from their 
coverts and fled panic-stricken towards Coomassie, 
being perforated by balls whenever they showed 
themselves to the hawk-eyed Scots Indeed, I 
only wish I had enough time given me to frame in 
fit words the unqualified admiration which the con 
duct of the 42nd kindled 1n all who saw or heard 
of it. One man exhibited himself emiently brave 
among brave men. His name was Thomas Adams 
It 1s said that he led the way to Coomassie, and 
kept himself about ten yards ahead of his regi- 
ment, the target for many hundred guns, but that, 
despite the annoying noise of iron and leaden 
slugs, the man bounded on the road hke a well- 
trained hound on a hot scent This example, 
together with the cool, calm commands of Colonel 
M‘Leod, had a marvellous effect on the Highland 
battalion—so much so, that the conduct of all 
other white regiments on this day pales before that 
of the 42nd Frequently during the hot and rapid 
march into Coomassie the Highlanders saw 
emerging from the bushes several score of ‘ugitives, 
who found their movements accelerated by the 
volleys they received on such occasions Village 
after village along the road heard the disastrous 
tidings which the fugitives conveyed , and long be- 
fore the Highlanders approached the place where 
the king had remained during the battle, the king 
had decamped because of these reports ” 

“A sad group,” we are told, “ now gathered for 
a few minutes under a tree by the village, where, 
in a hastily dug grave, we laid the remains of poor 
young Eyre By all he was greatly regretted , and 
the fact that he should have fallen, within a few 
miles of the goal of our long journey, when victory 
was crowning the work, cast a shade over our 
gladness This sad duty over, we resumed our 
march ” 

By half-past three, the baggage was fairly on 
once more by the corpse-strewn road, the general 
following with the remainder of the troops. For 


three miles the march was a rapid one, till the 
advance was retarded by a stream too muddy and 
unsafe to drink of 

Some of the officers complained of the delays 
that occurred at Ordahsu. To this the answer 1s, 
(according to the correspondent of the Daz/y News), 
‘that the force which, under Sir Archibald Alison, 
first seized Ordahsu, was necessary to hold it as 
long as the convoy was moving from the Ordah to 
Ordahsu_ If, as no doubt it was quite possible 
for them to have done, they had pushed on, there 
would have been no force left to maintain the whole 
circle of Ordahsu, and to hne both sides of the 
road from the Ordah We had under 1,400 white 
men at Amoaful The number at Ordahsu was 
350 men less_ A force of 1,000 men cannot be 
indefinitely stretched, and hence the necessity for 
not allowing the head to get too far away from the 
tail The moment the convoy had advanced 
far enough to enable the sailors, who formed the 
rear-guard, to move near enough up _ towards 
Ordahsu, the 42nd were sent forward Similarly, 
the moment the two native regiments and the 
sailors were able to take up the duty of guarding 
Ordahsu, half the Rifle Brigade was sent on Thus 
the delays which occurred on this day up to the 
time of our leaving Ordahsu, were only those that 
were inevitable ” 

Scared by our advance, the people had for four 
days before been leaving Coomassie, and those 
who lingered were all ready for a sudden move 
The fighting men had, however, remained with the 
king to take part in the battle by the Ordah, and 
to his presence there must be attributed the 
obstinacy of their resistance He 1s said to have 
declared, ‘‘ that his men did all that was possible, 
and that he was no longer angry with those who 
had been before defeated by the white men, for 
their fire was too heavy and constant for his men 
to withstand ” 

King Koffee had either no anticipation of a 
defeat, or he believed that he would be able to fall 
back in good order, and once more offer us battle 
in front of Coomassie itself, and thus obtain a 
peace which, at all events, would spare his palace 
and its contents from destruction 

When the general drew nearer that place, a 
despatch came back from Sir Archibald Alison 
that he had given half an hour to treat ‘Some 
delay appears to have occurred in consequence, 
the circumstances of which are not very clear tq the 
outer world It does not appear to have been the 
general’s wish, yet 1t undoubtedly took place and 
very much inconvenienced us, by allowing night to 
fall before we entered.” 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII 


CAPTURE OF COOMASSIE, 1874. 


AT last our troops were before the capital of the 
barbarous Ashantees, who founded it 1n 1720 

It 1s built on the side of a large rocky hill, com- 
posed of ironstone (the last of the senes of 
acclivities that begin at Adansi), and 1s encircled 
by a dense forest It 1s somewhat insulated by a 
marsh close by on the north, and by a narrow 
stream, the Soubin, at the distance of half a mile, 
and which varies very much in breadth, according 
to rainfall in the moist season ‘The marsh con- 
tains many springs, which supply the town with 
water, but the! exhalations from it cover the place 
with a thick fog every morning and evening, there- 
by engendering dysentery 

Exclusive of the suburbs of Assafoo and Ban- 
tama, which are near, 1t 1s four miles in circum- 
ference , and that these places were once integral 
portions of the city, was evident by the number of 
ruins which Bowdich saw when he visited Coo- 
massie 

Four of the principal streets were half a mile 
long, and one from fifty to a hundred yards wide, 
“T observed them building one,” says Bowdich 
* and a line was stretched on each side to make it 
regular The streets were all named, and superior 
captains in charge of each, ours, for instance, was 
Aperremsoo, te, ‘Big Gun,” or, ‘Cannon Street,’ 
because those taken when Denkera was conquered 
were placed on a mound at the top of it The 
area in which we had our first audience was called, 
Dacbrim, 2e, ‘the Great Market,’ in distinction 
to a lower street called Gzaba, or, ‘the Small 
Market’ The street above where we lived was 
called Osamarandiduum, meaning, ‘with 1,000 
muskets you could not fight those who live 
here’” 

The palace of King Koffee, who by this time 
had fled, occupied a laige extent of ground, and 
consisted of a central stone building, of Emopean 
architecture, and contained a court-yard about 
thirty feet square According to Bowdich, it was 
situated in a long and wide thoroughfare that 
intersected the city, and from which it was shut 
out by a high wall, and included two or three small 
streets, besides several piazzas for the royal re- 
creation, when the superstitions of the country 
confined the king to the royal palace, which prin- 
tipally consisted of a variety of oblong courts, 
some having arcades of bamboo, the bases of 


which were ornamented “with trellis-work of 
kgyptian character ” 

The most ornamental part of the palace was that 
appropriated to the females, or wives of the king, 
their mystical number being no less than 3,333 
Except the two open doorways, the fronts of some 
of these apartments were closed by panels of 
curious open carving, which conveyed at first sight 
a Close resemblance to a Gothic screen One front 
was entirely closed, and had two doors of cunous 
work, like Saxon arches, painted red A grove at 
the back of the market-place—where beef, mutton, 
hogs, and monkeys were sold—was called Samsmon- 
pome, or, “the Spint House,” as all the bodies of 
the human victims were thrown into it 

The streets of Coomassie, to the surprise of our 
troops, were broad and clean, and were ornamented 
with beautiful banyan-trees, that formed a pleasant 
shade from the sun. The houses were all of 
wattle-work, plastered with mud, and washed 
with white clay The population was then about 
10,000 according to one authority , 40,000 accord. 
ing to another 

The chief peculiarity of Coomassie was its fetesh 
character ‘“‘ Everything was fetish,” says Mr 
Henty “By the door of each house was a tree, 
at the foot of which were placed httle idols, cala- 
bashes, bits of china, bones, and an extraordinary 
jumble of strange odds and ends of all kinds 
Over the doors were placed a variety of fetish 
charms, old stone weapons, nuts, gourds, amulets, 
beads, and on cach alcove inside hung a variety of 
fetishes ” 

But the chef drawback in the place was the 
awful stench of exposed corpses, which lay in 
every direction 

It was dark when the troops reached the edge 
of that hornble “swamp, pestilential with floating 
bones and rotten flesh of victims,” and entered 
Coomassie in the same order which had been ob- 
served in the advance from the Prah ‘The first 
man actually in was young Lord Gifford, who gal- 
lantly led the way with his scouts,” says the Zéde- 
graph, “he was wounded, and had to be carried 
into the city next came the Black Watch, who 
have fought so gallantly and lost so heavily Their 
ranks had been sadly thinned by the fighting of 
the last four days, but they were yet in sufficient 
force to raise a tremendously hearty Hughland 
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cheer, as they came within the black capital All 
telt that they were entitled to the shout of tnumph 
ext followed the detachment of the 23rd Regi- 
ment, after them, the Rifles , and, finally, the gal- 
lant Naval Brigade ” 

It was very remarkable, that though the streets 
‘of Coomassie were kept scrupulously clean as 
regards sewage, the people seemed to delight in 
having the odour of dead flesh in their nostrils 
Victims were never buried, but cast into the 
swamp, and there their corpses lay in every stage 
of decay, and in some instances swollen to giant 
size Of this hornble city, the correspondent of 
the Dazly Zelegi aph wrote thus — 

“A town over which the smell of death hangs 
everywhere, and pulsates on cach sickly breath of 
wind—a town where, here and there, a vulture 
hops at one’s very feet, too gorged to join the filthy 
flock preening itself on the gaunt dead tiunks that 
line the road, where blood 1s plastered, hke a 
pitch coating, over trees and floors, and stools— 
blood of a thousand victims, yearly renewed , 
where headless bodies make common sport , where 
inurder pure and simple, monotonous massacre of 
bound men, 1s the one employment of the king, 
and the one spectacle of the populace At every 
shuddering breath the stomach turns, so pestilen- 
tialis the air, but in this atmosphere the inhabitants 
pass their hfe They eat heartily whilst human 
blood streams down the street, whilst bodies un- 
buried bleach and swell before their eyes The 
child does not shrink as the executioners pass by, 
the bride turns not an inch from her way to avoid 
a festering corpse Verily this 1s the metropolis 
of murder ‘The odour of putridity 1s the air ap- 
proved by its inhabitants The sight they love 1s 
severed necks and spouting blood, and corpses 
that line the road in a dead procession Their 
houses are built to command the widest views 
They are stained red, that the colour of blood may 
always rejoice their eyes Beside the doors, and 
along the stucco friezes, one group 1s never absent 
—a fantastic figure flourishing his knife over a 
helpless victim Murder 1s then delight, their joy 
Though the empire be tottering under the inces- 
sant drain, though their own lives are not worth an 
hour’s purchase, the appetite will not be restrained 
Children and slaves, which make their savage 
wealth, are sacrificed with glee to keep up the 
show Nowhere are so many dead trees, poisoned 
by the noxious exhalations which these people 
love to breathe, nowhere 1s animal life so scant 
The pretty lizards which rustle and hunt over 
every other town have fled this place Only vul- 
tures abound, with sickening tameness, and kites, 


which swoop close to the ground with plaintive 
twittering ” 

Leaving the swamp in their rear, the troops 
ascended a rocky incline, till they reached the 
market-place, where they were quietly formed up, 
and gave three ringing cheers for the Queen A 
crowd of Ashantees, many of them armed, were 
still hovering about The first thought of the sol- 
diers was food, and the moment guards were 
posted, they sat down to their rations, but the 
native levies began to loot, and in a few minutes 
many houses were blazing, and the flames of these, 
when the darkness fell complctcly, imparted a 
strange and weird aspect to the place 

Many pf the Ashantees who, an hour or two 
before, had been hotly engaged with us, came 
coolly sauntering up to our soldiers, with their 
muskets in their hands, saying, “Thank you! 
thank you!” all the Enghsh they knew, and many 
offered water, which, for cogent reasons, was wisely 
and utterly refused ‘The Fantce pnsoners, who 
had been released on the day of our entry, displayed 
the most frantic excitement and gratitude Mr 
Dawson, a European captain, was found free in the 
streets, but the others were, as usual, chained to 
enormous logs 

At two in the morning, a serious fire broke out 
in the largest collection of houses, which were 
soon in a blaze from end to end, but the Engineers 
pulled down many to prevent the conflagration 
from spreading 

As this was the result of plundering, which had 
been strictly forbidden, a native policeman, caught 
with spoil upon him, was hanged on a tree , several 
others were flogged, and after some hours of ex- 
citement, the place became quiet aganm Sir 
Garnet was much annoyed by the occurrence of 
these fires, as hc had sent a messenger to the fugitive 
king, asking him to rcturn and make peace, and 
promising, if he did so, to spare Coomassie That 
King Koffee had hoped to achieve this, was evi- 
dent from the state in which his palace was found 
It was in every respect exactly as he had left it, 
save that the gold dust had been carned off The 
royal bed and couch, curtained with silk, stood in 
their places, all the chairs were also left, but, 
curiously enough, all had been turned round or 
over The sword-rooms were all adorned with 
human heads One found missing was supposed 
to be that of Sir Charles Macarthy, the palladium 
of Ashantee . 

The upper rooms were used for storage, and 
were filled with an infinite variety of rubbish, 
though some objects were both interesting and 
even valuable There were silver plate, masks and 
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caps of gold, clocks, glass, china, guns, and cas- 
kets In one chamber were the war-drums, all 
ornamented with human skulls and thigh-bones, 
the war-horns, made to imitate a throat, with a 
tongue of red cloth, and jaws, but too real, hung 
about them 

Several stools were found, covered with hor- 
nbly thick coatings of recently-shed blood—the 
blood of victims—and, indeed, an odious smell of 
gore pervaded the whole edifice. The sickly 
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the whole palace appeared to be little better than 
a cemetery, yet a guard was put upon it, and 
plunder there, as in the town, strictly forbidden ”® 

In the cellars were found palm-wine, brandy, and 
even champagne 

In the royal bedroom were several weapons 
among them a handsome Bnitish regulation swo 
bearing the following inscription —“ From Queen 
Victoria to the King of Ashantee” It had been 
a gift to Koffee’s predecessor in less troublesome 
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KING KOFFEE’S PALACE 


odour of blood was everywhere “ Part of this,” 
says Henty, ‘‘was no doubt due to the charnel- 
place, some twenty yards from one of the fetish 
trees, hidden from the sight of all by a high fringe 
of rushes only. Here were the remains of many 
thousands of the victims of the fetish Some 
were only three days old, but of the great majority, 
the white skulls alone remained in this carrion 
grave, or Golgotha garden 

“In every apartment and court of this hornble 
palace, he adds, “ were shghtly raised mounds, 
some not larger than a plate, others three feet 
long These were white-washed, and presented a 
strong contrast to the general red of the ground 
and lower walls. Each marked a grave In fact, 


times , but many other objects there excited the 
wonder and amusement of our troops On the 
walls hung engravings of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Custom House on the Thames, and of 
Burns’ “‘ Highland Mary” Books in different 
languages, and coloured ‘ Extra Supplements” 
to the li/ustrated London News were also found, 
pell-mell with old Dutch engravings, in portfolios, 
a vast number of umbrellas, some of which were 
very handsome—one being of black and scarlet 
velvet in alternate squares, with a top and edging 
of gold, a lot of common pot figures, old clocks, 
all stopped with the rust of years, a coatee and 
shako of our 1st West India Regiment, stools 
bound with silver, a bird-organ that played 
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“ Adeste fideles,” “Oh, rest thee, Babe! rest thee,” 
&c , toilette glasses, old kettles, and—what proved 
better than all—four masks of pure gold, valued at 
from £150 to £200 each Here, too, were found 
the Royal State Umbrella, which was afterwards 
presented to Her Majesty the Queen by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley , and the golden ram’s head, from the 
Royal Temple—a remarkable trophy, weighing 
forty-two ounces—which was brought home by 
Captain Brackenbury, and presented to the Royal 
Artillery mess at Woolwich 
Coomassie was not yet destroyed, for it was still 
believed the king would come to terms, and make 
peace Indeed, he had sent a messenger to say 
that he would be in early with Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley, but the morning passed on without any 
sign of his coming, and the general and staff, who 
were kept in readiness to receive him, were restless 
and uneasy, as they knew that we could not loiter 
long in Coomassie 
An end was put to further expectation by a 
deluge of rain, which—accompanied by a dreadful 
thunderstorm—fell about two 1n the day, and lasted 
till five, keeping all, save the guards and sentinels, 
prisoneis in their houses or huts, few of which were 
quite waterproof 
By five o’clock it was evident that the king was 
again deceiving us, that he had no intention of 
coming , hence it was announced that the troops 
would proceed to Bantama (where he was alleged 
to be in concealment), and destroy the royal tombs 
in that place , but later in the evening came tidings 
that King Koffee had betaken himself to the in- 
terior, and, as another storm was at hand, and it 
was but too evident that the fatal and pestilential 
rainy scason was setting in in earnest, the next 
determination was to burn the town, and start 
homeward without delay 
The king proved totally unworthy of trust , no 
reliance could be placed on his word, and no nego- 
ciation was possible The climate fought on his 
side, and precluded our lingering long in his capital 
“The whole scheme of Ashantee politics,” wrote 
Sir Garnet to Lord Kimberley, “1s so based upon 
treachery, that the king does not understand any 
other form of negociation, or believe it possible that 
others can have honest intentions 
‘“‘ Nothing was left us,” he added, “but to leave 
marks of our power or vengeance, which would 
long be remembered No more utterly atrocious 
government than that which has thus, perhaps, 
fallen,*ever existed on the face of the earth. . ‘ 
Their capital was a charnel-house; their religion 
a combination of cruelty and treachery, their policy 
the natural outcome of their religion.” 
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Sur Garnet had no intention of remamung there 
an hour longer than was necessary ; and he could 
not, consistently with his instructions from Londo 
and his declared intentions, have contemplated to 
doso He knew that the streams in his rear would 
be swollen , that the runnels in ravines would be- 
come brawling torrents, so there was no time to be 
lost in getting back to the coast 

Moreover, he had come on with only five days 
provisions, and of a necessity the campaign required 
to be ended sharply, surely, and boldly The two 
days’ sudden rain fixed the time for the homeward 
move, and the reason for not destroying the Ban- 
tama, as that would have caused a delay of at least 
three hours, and lengthened the following day's 
march , besides, the destruction of Coomassie was 
alone sufficient to humble the Ashantees, and 
destroy their power as a nation ‘This fact was 
worth a hundred legally signed parchments 

“‘QOne more question has been raised,” says the 
Datly News correspondent , “ Sir Garnet, it 1s said, 
left Coomassie without having secured the retreat of 
Captain Glover’s force The fact 1s, that he had 
secured, not only Captain Glover's retreat, but his 
advance, by the completeness of the defeat which 
he had inflicted upon the Ashantee troops, and 
that he knew this well For the situation in which 
the two forces were placed, he was in no way 
responsible It had not been his doing that two 
isolated armies had been dashed into a single 
kingdom He took the only mcans in his power 
for communicating with Captain Glover, for 1t 
appears that he sent messengers by every oppor- 
tunity that presented itself It can hardly be 
maintained that he ought to have dashed into the 
bush, with his troops, in a wild-goose chase after a 
body of whom he had heard nothing for twenty 
days It was no fault of either commander that 
communication was broken between them It was 
simply due to the nature of the country But the 
fact remains that no communication had for three 
weeks passed from either side, and under such cir- 
cumstances it was inevitable that each should act 
independently of the other.” 

Before the final order went forth to destroy 
Coomassie, 1t was evident that the king was making 
cunning efforts to obtain both guns and powder 
from the town for further efforts against us 

The decision of Sir Garnet Wolseley was, with- 
out doubt, a wise one For the past five days the 
troops had undergone heavy work, with almost 
continual fighting The knowledge that Coomassie 
was so near kept every man’s spint high, but a 
march beyond it mght have proved a serious tnal, 
and the coming rains were a source of keen anxiety. 
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Though it would have been gratifying, according 


go European ideas, to have secured, by treaty, the 


payment of a certain sum of money, and freedom of 
trade, 1t would not have had the same effect upon 
the tribes in that part of Africa as the destruction 


e of Coomassie 


That ‘“charnel-house” destroyed, its palace 
blown up, would be emblems of defeat and terror 
never to be forgotten, while the northern tribes, 
so long cut off from the coast by the Kings of 
Ashantee, were certain to open for themselves a 
path to the Atlantic 

During the mght of the 5th, a strong party of 
Engineers had been at work mining the palace in 
every quarter, while a prize committee had been 
engaged in actively searching it, selecting and 
packing up all that was worth conveying away 
What became of the reputed hoards of secret gold 
in the sepulchres of the Osa: kings, none ever 
knew , but few articles of value were brought away 
by the troops 

‘When it became known that we were to start 
for the sea, every face bnghtened , and although a 
long and monotonous march lay before us, every 
one felt that the fatigue could be encountered, and 
the continual fight against fever maintained suc- 
cessfully, 1f we were but on our way home ” 

At six o’clock, the bugles sounded, and the 
advanced guard began to move off—the main body 
following an hour after The Royal Highlanders 
remained as a rear-guard, to cover the Engineers 
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and burmng party A hundred Engineers and 
labourers, armed with palm-leaf torches, began the 
work of deliberate destruction , and, though many 
expressed grave fears that the recent deluges of rain 
might prevent the thatch and wood from burming, 
the troops had soon the satisfaction of seeing 
mighty volumes of smoke rolling over the further 
end of the city 

‘There was but one emotion of regret, “that the 
flames did not consume the Bantama, with the 
temples of their hideous and atrocious Paganism, 
made glorious by the gore of a mynad of human 
victims ” 

The Highlanders kept marching forward, as the 
work went on, and soon the commander of the 
Engineers with his party, came from the palace to 
report that the main building had been blown up, 
and all the rest was in flames It was considered 
singular that no explosion was heard, but this was 
to be accounted for from the circumstance that the 
Engineers were short of powder, and they had been 
compelled to cut the walls in certain places, and 
only mine the corners , but they brought the whole 
palace down, like a house of cards 

Owing to the dampness of the matenals of 
which the streets were composed, the volumes of 
smoke that rolled over the whole site of Coomassie 
were vast and dark, but ever and anon bright 
pyramids of flame could be seen to shoot upward, 
as the retiring troops defiled round the dismal 
swamp on their homeward way 





CHAPTER LXXIX 


CLOSE OF THE CAMPAIGN, 1874 


THE march of that day proved a terrible one! 
The troops had barely proceeded a hundred yards 
before they had reason to congratulate themselves 
that the dreaded rains had not set 1n three days 
earlier than they did In many places the line of 
march lay through a district hke a hornble swamp 
In one place where, in advancing, they had passed 
almost dry-shod, there was a reach of five hundred 
yards of water, knee-deep throughout, and in an- 
other, over which a bridge had been thrown, 1t was 
neck-deep 

So King Koffee had calculated on these spnng 
rains, as the Emperor Nicholas did on the winter 
snows, to destroy our troops, but happily both 
calculated in vain 

At one place, where there had been a small 


stream two feet deep, the water was now three 
hundred yards wide, and five feet six inches deep 
To bridge this over, the Engineers, with great toil, 
felled a huge tree Across this the white troops 
made their way slowly, while the cainers and 
others had to splash their way nght through 
Many of the shorter men disappeared under the 
surface entirely for a second or two 

This was a serious obstruction on the homeward 
march, but a worse was encountered when we 
reached the Ordah, where the water had now risen 
two feet above the bndge built there by the Engi- 
neers, and was five feet four inches deep in the 
mid-channel. Here the shorter men had to be 
assisted by their comrades who could swim 

“The passage of this bridge was slow and 
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tedious 1n the extreme; for the unevenness of the 
cross timber could not be seen, and every step was 
slow and painful The general therefore deter- 
mined to alter his plan and push forward himself 
to Agamemma with the Naval Bngade only, 
while the rest of the force should cross the Ordah, 
and encamp on its banks ” 

By the time five o'clock in the afternoon came, 
it was evident that the white troops would soon 
be able to get all over the bridge, darkness was 
coming on, and the river was rising fast. More- 
over, for all that was known, the Ashantees might 
be hurrying on in force upon our rear 

In this extremity, Sir Archibald Alison ordered 
the whole of the white troops to strip, and to ford 
the nver, taking with them only their helmets and 
Sniders, held at arm’s length above the stream 
Their clothing was made up in bundles and carried 
over by tke natives on their heads The process 
was a source of anxiety to all, as the water, we arc 
told, was up to the chins of the tall men, and to 
the eyes of the shorter, but with the exception of 
that particular place, it was elsewhere chest-deep 
“One result,” says the S/andard’s correspondent, 
“was a laughable incident next morning—one, 1n- 
deed, which it may safely be asserted has never 
before occurred 1n the British army It was quite 
dark before the last of the party was over, and the 
natives, in packing up the clothes, did not notice 
the clothes of one man who had undressed at the 
foot of atree Consequently, he had to pass the 
night, a very wet one, in his blanket, and actually 
paraded with his regiment in the morning, with 
nothing but a helmet and mfle The incident 
caused immense laughter, but, luckily, the clothes 
were afterwards found and brought over ” 

The Naval Brigade 1eached Agamemma about 
dusk, and found it completely changed All the 
houses were levelled to the ground, save a few, 
which the detachment there had loopholed, and con- 
verted into a species of citadel Next morning the 
brigade pushed on, and soon after, the troops who 
had been encamped by the Ordah came 1n, and all 
the sick were sent forward to Amoaful, the road to 
which was, perhaps, the worst upon the whole 
route, for the Engineers had been able to do little 
towards its improvement, as there had been fight- 
ing all along it during the advance 

In groups of ten or twenty—after long and hard 
struggling through the bush in the dark, and com- 
municating with each other by shouts—the troops, 
greatly worn out, reached Amoaful, where the 
Engineers had an enormous fire blazing Of the 
village, which had been the centre of such blood- 
shed, only one house was standing. 
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By three next morning, when the moon was up 
and bnght, the weary march was resumed again, the 
sick and wounded borne, as usual, in hammocks? 
and the Engineers in advance to improve the road. 
The znd West Indians, under Colonel Webber, 
had now rejoined the retiring force ‘“ They were 
most unfortunate in being left behind at Amoaful,” 
says Mr Henty “They behaved extremely well 
throughout the campaign At Dunquah twice, at 
Quarman, at Fomannah, and in a vanity of skir- 
mishes, they showed very great gallantry and cool- 
ness, while the amount of carrying, cleanng, &c., 
which they got through, to which they were just as 
much unaccustomed as the white troops, was sur- 
pnsing Altogether, they greatly distinguished 
themselves, and it was certainly hard upon them 
that they were unrepresented at Coomassie ” 

Passing through Fomannah, where the native 
corps of Wood and Russell remained for a few 
days with the general and staff, the Naval Bngade, 
and the company of the 23rd, proceeded to Akro- 
fuma, the Rifles came in next day, and then the 
Highlanders 

Tidings now came that King Koffee was tho- 
roughly scared by the destruction of his palace 
and capital (and that Captain Glover, with his 
great native force, was still advancing), and con- 
sequently he was anxious to treat, and would either 
come or send down to Fomannah, to arrange 
terms of peace with Sir Garnet 

On the fourth day, a messenger came from the 
king with a present of a thousand ounces of gold, 
and to him Sir Garnet gave a draft treaty, which was 
taken back to the king, then amid the ruins of 
Coomassie, for signature Within a month after, it 
was signed by King Koffee, but as there were no 
means of enforcing it, 1t was scarcely worth the 
paper upon which it was written 

The following were the terms agreed upon -— 

“‘y The King of Ashantee 1s to pay an indemnity 
of 50,000 ounces of gold 

‘2 He renounces all claim to Adansi, Assim, 
Akim, Denkera, and Wassaw 

“3 He binds himself to withdraw his forces from 
Apolloma, Dix Cove, and all other parts of the 
coast belonging to Great Britain 

“4 He undertakes the responsibility of keeping 
a road 15 ft wide, clear of bush, from Coomassie 
to the Prah 

‘‘e He engages also to protect goods and mer- 
chandise in transit between the Prah and Coo- 
massie 

“6 The king 1s to prohibit human sacrifices, 

“ Finally, he promises to be at peace with 
England for ever. 
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“‘Sir Garnet Wolseley foresees that the whole of 
the indemnity will probably not be recovered 
While tins, however, 1s considered of comparatively 
small moment, the other stipulations of the treaty 
are regarded as of paramount importance 

*‘The general has gone as far into the settlement 
of the numerous matters of detail hkely to arise as 
the opportunity would permit, but a number of 
minor questions will remain for subsequent discus- 
sion 

“A garrison 1s to be left at Prahsu 

‘With the permission of Sir Garnet Wolseley, the 
King of Adansi emigrates to the Wassaw territory 

“The Kings of Bequah and Duabim have ten- 
dered their allegiance to Great Britain.” 

By the oth of March all the white troops had 
recrossed the Prah, but, in detailing their home- 
ward progress, we have somewhat anticipated 
other events 

About five days after the destruction of Coo- 
massie, a single British officer, attended by only 
twenty men of a savage and foreign race, rode 
through the still smoking rums, and met no people 
there This was Captain Reginald Sartorius, of 
the 6th Bengal Cavalry, sent on by Captain 
Glover, to report to Sir Garnet Wolseley, that he 
was within eighteen miles of*the capital, with his 
subordinate force, some details of which we have 
given in a preceding chapter 

“The original scheme and the elaborate attempt 
of a campaign starting from the Volta River, with 
10,000 or 15 000 warriors of several nations, had 
not, indeed, been carried out The native kings 
had willingly accepted British money and flint-lock 
muskets for their men, but their idea, instead of 
invading Ashantee, was to go away in another 
direction and make war on some people out of the 
limits of the Gold Coast Protectorate, and beyond 
the range of its policv Neither at Addah nor at 
Accra, could we get a real hold over the allies upon 
whom Captain Glover had reckoned He had, 
therefore, been instructed by Sir Garnet to conduct 
his own reliable force of Houssas and Yorahas, by 
a given route across the Prah, and jom our main 
advance upon Coomassie ” 

Starting from a point which he believed to be 
only seven miles fiom that place, at mid-day, on 
the roth of February, Captain Sartorius began one 
of the most adventurous ndes on record, and for 
this and other services, he deservedly won the 
Victona Cross Expecting to find Sur Garnet at 
Coomassie, he departed without provisions After 
travelling eleven mules, mght fell, and he found 
himself at a village still seven miles from the capital, 
and to the south of it. There many wild 


rumours prevailed , but some women told him that 
Coomassie was burned, and the invaders had gone 
Captain Sartorius sent this news to Captain Glover, 
with a message, that as Sir Garnet could only be a 
day’s march off, he would follow him The mes- 
sengers were fired upon immediately after leaving, 
so Sartorius recalled them, and thus no message 
reached Captain Glover 

Next morning, Captain Sartonus moved cau- 
tiously on towards Coomassie, and about two 
miles from it, he met a woman, who told him 
“that the king and his ‘young men’ were in town 
raging over the destruction of the place, and 
anxious for revenge ” 

Short fhercy would have been shown to him 
and his twenty men if taken , but, believing that he 
was now equi-distant from head-quarters and from 
Captain Glover, he bravely resolved to go on 
Entering Coomassie on the north side, he found 
the town burned, razed and deserted—only three 
houses remaining uninjured , and the destruction 
of the king’s palace most complete He pushed on, 
and left the place behind him The floods had 
now subsided, the bridge over the Ordah had, 
however, been swept away, and where the long 
stretch of water, so troublesome to our troops, lay, 
the ground was dry and hard, but ‘the odours 
along the pathways, due to the many still unburied 
bodies ; and, in many places, those still lying on 
the road, would have served to guide him, had not 
the road, broad, and in comparison with the bush- 
tracks to which he had been accustomed, almost 
worthy of Macadam, left him in no doubt as to the 
line Sir Garnet Wolseley had followed ” 

Occasionally, a few Ashantees showed themselves, 
but fled at his approach Nota shot was fired at 
him all day during his progress, and night saw him 
at Amoaful, where a wounded Houssa, who had 
fought in the ranks of King Koffee, gave him the 
pleasant intelligence that Sir Garnet Wolseley was 
at no great distance ‘Thus he continued his lonely 
journey 1n the morning, and reached Fomannah at 
half-past twelve pm, having travelled, with twenty 
men, each with forty rounds of ammunition, for 
fifty-five miles, through the heart of the Ashantee 
kingdom, from the other side of the capital 

He reported to Sir Garnet, that since a skirmish 
on the 26th of January, near Odumasste, the 
advanced guard of Captain Glover’s force had a 
fight with the Ashantees at the passage of the 
Asnoom River None of his officers were touched, 
but twenty-two of his native force were killed or 
wounded No Ashantee dead were found “Cap- 
tain Sartorius’s account of the native levies,” says 
the correspondent of the Dasdy Mews, “shows 
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them to have behaved with as despicable cowardice 
as the worst specimens we have seen here The 
only dependable force appears to have been the 
body of 7oo Houssas and Yorahas, who conducted 
themselves with their wonted pluck All the tnbes 
of Akim, Accra, &c., which have ‘always been 
1eported to be the most warlike in the Protectorate, 
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captured the Ashantee town of Obogo, just in time 
to save the lives of a multitude of poor slaves, 
who were to have been that day sacrificed at the 
funeral of a local chief. The districts traversed 
by him, though rich in romantic and picturesque 
scenery, were rougher for marching than the route of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley Yet he was able sometimes 


CAPTAIN SARTORIUS. 


appear to be, in reality, as worthless as the rest 
They all hung back, and would do nothing till they 
heard that Coomassie had fallen That news 
spread like wildfire, and their numbers had begun 
to increase with the most marvellous rapidity, even 
before Captain Sartorius left.” 

The expedition of Captain (afterwards Sir John) 
Glover—a record of the deeds of which, neverthe- 
less, it 1s to be hoped may some day be given— 
was not without great influence in this war. He 


~ 


to achieve twenty miles a day, bringing on his 
guns, rockets, and ammunition of every kind. The 
important town of Duabim, the second or alternate 
capital of Ashantee, succumbed quietly at his ap. 
proach. By the adhesion of the East Akims and 
others, his force was augmented now to several 
thousands, and there can be little doubt that 
Glover’s approach to Coomassie, together with the 
defeats at Amoaful and Ordahsu, contnbuted to 
bring King Koffee to submission, 
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To rouse those native princes against him, who 
had long been piming under his yoke, Captain 
Butler was sent to West Akim, and Captain 
Dalrymple to the King of Wassaw ‘They failed 
in obtaining their co-operation in the march to 
Coomassie , but now that its monarch had fallen, 
it was evident that they and others would soon 
strip him of all he possessed 

He promised us the payment of 50,000 ounces 
of pure gold, and when peace was finally adjusted, 





Castle in pretty good condition , but as an idea of 
the extent to which fever had raged among them, 
we may mention that of the Naval Brigade, which 
—including Royal Marines—landed 278 strong, 
there came back only r1g of all ranks 

Speaking of the condition of the troops engaged 
in the Ashantee war, the Bretish Medical Journal 
Says — 

“A glance at the return serves to show the 
unusually small proportion of killed to wounded— 
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‘HE RETURN OF THE TROOPS FROM ASHANTEE. 


in the great hall of Cape Coast Castle, it was 
stated, “that Her Majesty’s subjects and the 
people of Ashantee are henceforth to be fmends 
for ever, and the King of Ashantee, 1n order to 
prove the sincerity of his frendship for Queen 
Victoria, promises to use his best endeavours to 
check the practice of human sacrifice, with a view 
to hereafter putting an end to it altogether, as the 
practice 1s repugnant to the feelings of all Chris- 
tian nations ” 

Her Majesty the Queen telegraphed her con- 
gratulations to Madeira, to be sent on to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley as soon as she heard of his con- 
quest of the Ashantees. 

All the troops fit for duty reached Cape Coast 

128 


viz, 8 deaths only out of 269 wounded The 
small proportion of dangerous and very seveie 
wounds to slight wounds 1s equally noticeable— 
viz., 12 Of the former, and 9 of the latter, to 163 
shght wounds ‘The figures are almost reversed as 
compared with those of the proportions of the 
different kinds of casualties in recent European 
conflicts. The fact is, of course, explained by the 
nature of the arms and ammunition used by the 
Ashantees, firstly, thei indifferent firelocks ; 
secondly, their use of slugs, projectiles quickly 
losing their velocity after discharge, easily stopped 
after penetration, and not capable of breaking the 
stronger bones of the body; and thirdly, by the 
absence of artillery But the small proportion of 
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killed and dangerous wounds to the total number 
of casualties also points to another fact There 
must have been an admurable disposition of the 
British troops engaged, and they must have been 
well kept in hand, especially in the two hotly con- 
tested fights at Amoaful and at the nver Dah, or 
there would have been more deaths and dangerous 
injuries among them from accidental wounds 
caused by their own powerful Enfield nfles.” 

In the actions during the advance on Coomassie, 
between the 29th of January and 4th of February, 
the total number of officers and men hit was 269, 
of whom 8 were killed, 12 wounded dangerously, 
9 very severely, and 77 severely. The rest were 
but shghtly wounded 

Many of the Rifle Brigade died on their way 
from Cape Coast to Madeira, while the Welsh 
Fusiliers had gnly twenty men on their sick-hst, 
but then it must be borne in mind that the mass of 
the corps were in the rear at Cape Coast. Lieu- 
tenant Munday died of the wounds he received in 
the advance on Coomassie, as did Major William 
Baird, of the Black Watch, in which he had served 
with honour for twenty years, and had been in the 
trenches at Sebastopol 

Some of the invalids remained 1n the hospital- 
Ships H.M.S. Victor Emanud and Simoom, or were 
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removed to Ascension, the Cape de Verde Isles, 
and Madeira, for medical treatment , but on Thurs- 
day, the roth of March, 1874, the Enghsh peor:e 
had the pleasure of welcoming home, first, the 
23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, as they landed from 
the Zumar, at Portsmouth, where, among other 
graceful gifts, a regimental goat was presented to 
them, 1n lieu of their famous Indian one which 
died at Cape Coast 

A more brilhant ovation was reserved for the 
42nd Regiment, which landed from the Sarmatan 
on Monday. Pnor to this, the corps had dis- 
carded its grey tunics and veiled helmets, and 
resumed their Highland umform, which had been 
packed in barrels on board the transport The 
Rifle Bngade and the Royal Engineers returned in 
the Aimalaya 

Balls, banquets, and addresses were liberally 
accorded to all the returning force , and decora- 
tions were freely bestowed, among these were 
several crosses for valour, and thirty-three appornt- 
ments of officers to the Order of the Bath 

In April, a handsome grant to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was moved for by Mr Disraeli, in the 
House-of Commons, and unanunously agreed to; 
and thus ended a brief, but exciting war, which 
cost Great Bntain, about £900,000 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RESUME OF BRITISH BATTLES ON LAND AND SEA, 


PERIOD, 1066-1157 


WE now give, chronologically arranged, a hst of all 
the battles which have been detailed in the fore- 
going volumes, interwoven with others, which were 
necessarily omitted, as being in some instances 
too meagre in historical detail, or were otherwise 
not sufficiently within the general scope of the 
work 

We should be loth to omit the record of any 
briliant deed, or great name, that gave glory to the 
Bnitish Isles , “ for he who gave glory to his coun- 
try,” to quote Mr Wyndham, when voting thanks 
to the army after the battle of Maida, “ gave that 
which was far more valuable to it than any acqui- 
sition whatever Glory alone was not to be won 
by time or accidents Ships, terntories, or colomies 
may be taken from a country, but the mode of 
acquiring them could never be forgotten The 
acquisitions that were the consequence of the 
glorious days of Cressy and Poictiers, had long 
since passed into other hands, but the GLory of 
these illustrious achievements still adhered to the 
British name and was :mmortal !” 

1066 HAastINGs, otherwise called the battle of 
Senlac, in which Harold II was slain, and the 
Saxons defeated by the Normans (Vol 1, pp 4-10 ) 

1093 ALNWICK Malcolm III, of Scotland, 
being enraged at William Rufus for settling an 
English colony at Carlisle, then considered Scottish 
territory, “assembled a tumultuary army,” says 
Lord Hailes, “burst into Northumberland and re- 
newed the miseries of that unhappy province 
He attempted to possess himself of the Castle 
of Alnwick Robert de Mowbray unexpectedly 
attacked him (on the 13th November), Malcolm 
was slain His eldest son fell with him ” 

1136. CARDIGAN, 1n South Wales, where the 
English were totally defeated by the Welsh, with 
the loss of 3,000 men, the latter having msen in 
arms against King Stephen, while that monarch was 
in the north to oppose an invasion of the Scots, 
who had espoused the cause of Matilda, daughter 
of Henry I. Many were drowned by the fall of a 
bridge over the Teme Among those who perished 
were Robert Fitzroger and Payne Fitzjohn, After 
this victory, the Welsh princes overran the English 
territones and carried off great booty. 

1138, NORTHALLERTON, otherwise called the 
Battle of the Standard, where, in March, the Scots 
were defeated by the Enghsh, many women were 


carried off from England by the former im their 
retreat, and only restored through the intervention 
of the Bishop of Ostia (See vol 1, pp 10-14) 

1141 LINCOLN, where the royal army of Eng- 
land was defeated by the adherents of Matilda, and 
where King Stephen, borne down by numbers, was 
made captive after displaying the greatest valour 
He was cgnducted to Gloucester and ignomimously 
loaded with fetters, till released in exchange for 
Earl Robert, the brother of Matilda This 
same year was famous for the exploits and adven- 
tures of Wymond, the Saxon, of all “claimants ” 
perhaps the most singular, and whose name 1s but 
little known, save to the readers of early history, 
and whom Lord Hailes, in the first volume of his 
Annals, descnbes as “the flagitious impostor, who 
disturbed the tranquillity of a nation happy and 
contented under a virtuous prince,” David I. 

Wymond was of Saxon race, but obscure birth, 
and in his earlier years had attained considerable 
skill, and exhibited much talent in the art of 1- 
luminating and transcnbing MSS and missals for 
the monastic establishments in England He took 
holy orders in Furness, a magnificent abbey, then 
but recently built by Stephen, and there, in the 
solitude of his cell, he applied himself to his 
studies with diligence and assiduity ‘‘ Endowed 
with gifts of utterance, of a lively genius, and with 
a& memory eminently tenacious, he soon became 
distingmshed among his fellows,” continues Lord 
Hailes, “and was sent to the Isle of Man with some 
brethren of his convent” 

At that time, anno 1134, Olave, king of that 
petty territory, had bestowed upon Evan, Abbot of 
Furness, certain lands at a place called Sodo, now 
known as Castleton—the Manx capital, whence 
comes the Latin title of the bishop, Sodortensis, and 
there Wymond went with certain monks of his order 
to found a branch of his house Among the half 
barbarous Manxmen, his commanding stature and 
eloquence gained him such favour, that they insisted 
on him being consecrated as their bishop, and his 
name appears in the list as the first holder of that 
dignity, thus 9‘ Weymundus or Reymundus, first 
Bishop of Sodor and Man ” » 

But the Saxon monk, whe had greater objects in 
view than to cramp his genius among the rude 
Manxmen, suddenly conceived the bold idea of 
announcing himself to be the sonof Angus, Earl 
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of Moray, who, in the preceding year, had fallen at 
the battle of Strickathrow, in Scotland—a bniliant 
project, as it aimed at nothing less than a claim to 
the crown of that country and an armed contest 
with King David I 

The deceased Earl of Moray oe a title to the 
crown, as the heir of Lulach, the son and successor 
of the famous Macbeth, and as such, had risen in 
arms against the authority of David, who was then 
on a visit to the court of Stephen ‘The descen- 
dant of a long line of warlike though petty princes, 
who had ruled the wild province of Moray, he 
had found many chiefs to follow him In this un- 
expected contest, the whole southern portion of the 
kingdom adhered to David, who was also /ealously 
supported by the martial barons of Northumber 
land and Westmoreland with Cumberland, so, 
marching against the earl, he defeated and slew 
him at Strickathrow, according to the chronicle of 
Melrose, 

Declaring an intention of avenging his father’s 
death, and asserting his royal nghts, the bold Saxon 
impostor relinquished his name of Wymond, as- 
sumed that of Malcolm Macbeth, and prevailed 
upon the Manxmen to believe him , and in an age 
so rude, and when these people had so little inter- 
course with the inhabitants of the main-land, 
inquiry or refutation were alike difhcult, so many 
hardy warriors repaired to his standard, and, col- 
lecting some large boats, he made many piratical 
expeditions among the Scottish isles Then, ere 
long, so great became the terror of his name, that 
notwithstanding his religious vows, he found little 
difficulty in obtaining in marriage a daughter of 
Somerled Thane, or Earl of Argyle, who then styled 
himself Lord of the Isles The latter must have 
believed Wymond to be what he announced, or had 
some secret motive in urging rebellion against the 
king By the daughter of Somerled, Wymond had 
a son, whom, to further his scheme, he named 
Donald Macbeth, they had also other children 
Strengthened by the new alliance, this ancient 
Perkin Warbeck now mvaded the main-land of 
Scotland, slaying the people, pillaging the country, 
and carrying all the terrors of fire and sword where- 
ever he appeared These invasions were chiefly 
on the western coast, and more especially in the 
county of Ross 

To repel them, David sent a body of knights and 
men-at-arms, but Wymond eluded every effort made 
for his capture, by retiring to the old pine forests or 
the rocky fastnesses about Ben Wyvis; at other 
times, retreating to his boats and putting to sea till 
the king’s troops were withdrawn, when his outrages 
Were resumed with greater fury than ever, and so 
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formidable did he become to the government of 
David, that he was soon powerful enough to levy 
tribute mn the northern bishoprics, One bishop 
met him 1n battle and beat him to the ground with 
an axe Wymond was defeated with slaughter, and 
barely achieved anescape Inno way disheartened 
by this reverse, he gathered fresh followers in the 
isles, and so greatly did he harass King David, 
that, at last, the latter was obliged to enter into a 
treaty and bestow upon him certain lands and 
possessions One account says that he was sent 
back to his bishopric in Man, but according to 
Wilham of Newbridge, he returned to the Abbey of 
Furness It 1s not known now, what precise right 
the Scottish king had 1n this abbey, but probably 
he held 1t with Westmoreland, which by tts situa- 
tion 1s so intimately connected with Lancashire 

In the latter county, the fiery temper and 
tyranny of Wymond, caused a conspiracy to be 
formed against him He was seized in his cell, 
made a eunuch, had his eyes put out, and was 
sent prisoner to David I, who generally resided at 
Carlisle, and who, being disposed to be merciful, 
sent him to Roxburgh, “ where he was confined in 
a tower of the castle” After a long captivity there, 
he was transmitted to Yorkshire, and found a final 
sanctuary in the grand old Abbey of Byland There 
he spent the remainder of his days in solitude and 
retirement, but the fierce spint of this ambitious 
Saxon was neither depressed by his woes, reverses, 
or mutilation , and in the long nights of winter, in 
the quaint old refectory, his chief pleasure was to 
narrate to the monks his penlous adventures among 
the Scottish hills and isles 

“He was wont to boast merrily,” says William 
of Newbridge, “that he was never overcome in 
battle, save by the faith of a silly bishop Had they 
left me but the smallest glimmering of light,” he 
was wont to add, “my enemies should have small 
cause to boast of what they did” 

Some years after these events, Somerled rose in 
arms for the son of Wymond, and sailed up the 
Clyde with 160 great galleys , but was encountered 
in battle near Renfrew by a small but resolute 
force under Walter, the Lord High Steward, and 
Gilchrist, Earl of Angus, By them he was de- 
feated and slain. 

Wymond’s son, still calling himself Donald Mac- 
beth, having been taken in arms about the same 
time, near Whitehorn in Galloway, was brought 
prisoner to Malcolm IV, who, according to 
Buchanan, placed him in the same place where 
his father was secluded This we must suppose 
to be Furness Abbey, and thus ended, in 1164, the 
last of the tumults and insurrections caused by the 
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strange pretensions of Wymond, the Saxon, to a 
descent from Macbeth and his queen. 

#1157. CoLesHILL Forest Henry II., after re- 
turning home from doing homage to Louis VII for 
Normandy and five other provinces, found England 
engaged in hostility with Wales, still fighting for its 
independence Confident 1n his army, he crossed 
Flintshire, and threw himself among the mountains 
The Welsh let him penetrate as far as the difficult 
country about Coleshill Forest, where they attacked 
him in a narrow defile, and the slaughter that en- 
sued was prodigious Eustace Fitzjohn, Robert 
de Courcy, and other Norman nobles, were cut to 
pieces Henry, Earl of Essex, threw down the royal 
standard and fled There was no second battle of 
any note, but the tormented Welsh were glad to 
purchase peace by resigning such portions of their 
territory as had been taken by Stephen, and gave 
hostages for doing feudal homage for what they 
retained 

Six years after the battle, the Earl of Essex was 
publicly accused of cowardice by Robert de Mont- 
fort He appealed to the ordeal by battle, and 
was vanquished by his accuser By the law of the 
times, death should have followed, but the king 
pardoned him on condition of his becoming “a 
shorn monk in Reading Abbey, and taking the 
earl’s possessions ito his hands as forfeited to the 
crown ” 


PERIOD, 1190-1199 EXPEDITION OF RICHARD | 
TO PALESTINE 


A SENTIMENT Of religious horror having inspired 
all Christendom, when, in 1187, Jerusalem fell into 
the hands of the Saracens, the Kings of England 
and France, and many other sovereigns, princes, 
and nobles assumed the cross, but before their 
preparations were complcte, the two monarchs 
quarrelled, and Henry II died at Chinon, leaving 
to his son Richard Cceur de Lion the duty of 
leading an English army, for the recovery of the 
Holy Places, in conjunction with Philip of France 
Mighty preparations were made throughout Eng- 
land to provide a fleet and army for this purpose, 
and a cross attached to the nght shoulder by a 
priest’s hand was the badge of those warlike pilgiims 
It was assumed with extraordinary fervour, and for 
the crusade, monks quitted their cloisters, husbands 
their wives, fathers their young children, sons their 
aged parents, kings their palaces, and shepherds 
their cottages, and princes and barons mortgaged 
their lands to procure a suitable retinue 

Naturally anxious to leave peace behind hin, 
Richard invited Wiliam I of Scotland to his court 
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at Canterbury, where by instrument he restored 
many degrading exactions, which had been extorted 
by his father, when the Scottish monarch was a 
prisoner of war , a strict alliance was made between 
them, and William sent his brother David, Earl of 
Garioch, with a body of Scottish troops to attend 
Richard 1n his expedition 

The Kings of France and England had re- 
ciprocally vowed to commence their pilgrimage at 
Easter, but in consequence of the sudden demise 
of the French queen, their departure was deferred 
till midsummer, when they met in the plains of 
Vezelai, with a gallant army of more than 100,000 
men, in the double character of warriors and 
pigrms ‘he English had sailed from Dartmouth 
with a brillant display of banners and painted 
shields, about the end of April, 1190 

At I yons, the monarchs separated, Philip taking 
the road to Genoa, Richard that to Marseilles, but 
both armaments soon were re-united in the port of 
Messina 

A specimen of the equipment of the Anglo- 
Norman knights of those days 1s still preserved in 
the Horse Armoury of the Tower, but the best 
description of it, as worn by a crusader, is that 
given by Sir Walter Scott, which he says was quite 
unsuited for service in Synia 

“A coat of linked mail with long sleeves plated 
gauntlets and a steel breastplate, had not been 
esteemed a sufficient weight of armour, there was 
also his triangular shield suspended round his neck, 
and his barred helmet of steel, over which he had 
a hood and collar of mail, which was drawn round 
the warnor’s shoulders and throat and filled up the 
vacancy between the hauberk and the headpiece 
His lower hmbs were sheathed hke his body, in 
flexible mail, securing the legs and thighs, while the 
feet rested in plated shoes which corresponded 
with the gauntlets A long, broad, straight, double- 
edged falchion, with a handle formed hike a cross, 
corresponded with a stout poniard on the other 
side ‘The kmght also bore, secured to his saddle, 
with one end resting on his stirrup, the long steel- 
headed lance, his own proper weapon, which, as he 
rode, projected backwards and displayed its httle 
pennoncelle to dally with the faint breeze or drop 
in the dead calm To this cumbrous equipment 
must be added a surcoat of embroidered cloth, 
which was thus far useful, that 1t excluded the 
burning rays of the sun from the armour, which 
they would otherwise have rendered intolerable, to 
the wearer The accoutrements of the horse were 
scarcely less massive and unwieldy than those of 
the nder The animal had a heavy saddle, plated 
with steel, uniting in front with a species of breast- 
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plate, and behind with defensive armour made to 
cover the loins There was a steel axe or hammer, 
called a mace-of-arms, which hung at the saddle-bow, 
the reins were secured by chainwork, and the front 
stall of the bridle was a steel plate with apertures 
for the eyes and nostrils, having in the midst a 
short, sharp pike, but habit had made the en- 
durance of this load of panoply a second nature 
both to the knight and his gallant charger ” 

It was on the 23rd of September, 1190, that 
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with the multitude of the rowers ; the clangour 
of their trumpets was deafening ” 

In Sicily, the reigning king was named Tancred, 
an adventurer, who had seized the crown on the 
death of the late King Wiliam He would rather 
not have been favoured by the visit of these two 
powerful crusading kings He had neve incurred 
the displeasure of Philip, but he had detained the 
dower of Joan, the sister of Richard and relict of 
William, and refused to pay the legacies which that 
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PLAN OF ACRE (FOURTEEN1H CENTURY) 


Richard of England, with every attribute of 
majesty and power, sailed into the beautiful port of 
Messina “As soon as the people heard of his 
arrival,” says Vinesauf, “they rushed in crowds to 
the shore to behold the glorious King of England, 
and at a distance saw the sea covered with in- 
numerable galleys, and the sounds of trumpets 
from afar, with the shriller blasts of clarions re- 
sounded in their ears , and they beheld the galleys 
rowing in order nearer to the land, adorned and 
furnished with all manner of arms, countless pen- 
nons floating in the wind, ensigns at the ends of 
the lances, the beaks of the galleys distinguished 
by various paintings, and glittering shields sus- 
pended to the prows The sea appeared to boil 


prince had bequeathed to Henry, Richard's father. 
These were now imperiously demanded , a violent 
contention and some fighting took place, which 
terminated in a treaty between Tancred and 
Richard, who visited the former at Catania and 
presented him with a sword called Caliburne, which 
was said to have been worn by the fabulous King 
Arthur 

Though jealous of each other, Richard and 
Philip masked their real emotions, and passed the 
winter 1n apparent amity at Messina, as 1t was then 
too late in the year to proceed to the Holy Land. 
But a subject for dispute soon atose Richard 
offered his hand to Berengaria, daughter of Sancho, 
King of Navarre, and his mother, Queen Eleanor, 
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had arrived with the princess at Naples. On this, 
Philip instantly advanced the claim of his sister 
fAdelais, who had for many years been betrothed 
to Richard, who declared he would never marry 
her. At length he was released from his contract, 


e and soon after the King of France sailed for Acre 
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sound of trumpet Though so many months had 
elapsed since Richard commenced his journey, the 
impetuosity of his nature led him to waste two 
more in an enterpiise against Isaac, Emperor of 
Cyprus, for injuries done to some crusaders who had 
been wrecked on that island. He routed Isaac, 


BATTLE OF JAFFA, 


This was on the 30th of March, 1191 = Richard 
accompanied him a few miles, but, turning at Reggio, 
took on board Eleanor and Berengaria, and sailed 
with them to Messina. 

At length he bade adieu to Sicily, and, with a 
fleet consisting of 53 galleys, each having three 
banks of oars, and 150 other vessels, the whole 
under his admiral, Sir Stephen de Turnham, he 
sailed for Palestine The shipping kept so close, 
that they could communicate with each other by 


drove him into the mountains and captured his 
standard, which he reserved for an offering at the 
shrine of St Edmund at Westminster 

Isaac was moreover compelled to do homage to 
Richard, and swear fealty, but as he ultimately 
broke his oath, Hovenden states that he was sent 
in silver chains to a castle in Palestine. ‘Thas was 
the first time a foreign land had ever been con- 
quered by English arms 

At this time the sicge of Acre, which had now 
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lasted two years, was in progress; and the attack 
and defence were conducted with equal bravery 
The entrance to the port was watched by the 
galleys of Pisa, while the land army blockaded the 
city in a semicircle, with its flanks resting on the 
sea, but the besiegers were in turit besieged, as 
the Sultan Saladin watched all their motions 
from the mountains, at the head of a vast army 
The arrival of Philip had diffused new vigour at 
Acre among the military pilgnms who were there 
from every nation in Europe Mulhtary engines 
were erected, the walls were battered and breaches 
made, and nothing was wanting for the assault 
but the presence of the King of England, who, 
with Philip, had essayed to share the glory of the 
attempt 

Richard was received with acclamation when he 
landed at Acre on Saturday, the roth of June He 
lavished presents with his usual prodigality, took 
into his service all who offered themselves, and 
though he was soon reduced to excessive weakness 
by an intermittent fever, his impatience led him to 
superintend the operations of his army Atlength 
it was agreed that Acre should be surrendered to 
the Christians, and that the Saracens, as a ransom 
for their lives, should restore the Holy Cross, and set 
at liberty 1,500 captives who were 1n their hands 
A term of forty days was assigned for the perform- 
ance of these conditions, and some thousands of 
hostages were detained 1n the fortress Saladin re- 
moved his camp to a distance, and all Europe rang 
with acclamation, as the fall of Acre was deemcd 
but a prelude to the delivery of Jerusalem 

But now it was announced that the King of 
France was about to withdraw from the crusading 
army In vain did Richard and the nobles urge 
him to change a resolution so fatal to the general 
cause , and only swearing that he would not invade 
any territory of the King of England, he quitted 
Acre amid the groans and imprecations of the 
troops 

Encouraged too probably by this defection, the 
Sultan deliyed on various pretexts to execute to the 
full the treaty of Acre, and Richard vowed that the 
hostages should, with their lives, pay the penalty 
of his perfidy At this crisis, a rumour—apparently 
false~-was spread in the Christian camp, that 
Saladin had massacred his prisoners On this the 
soldiers demanded instant vengeance, made a 
dreadful riot and slew many gentlemen who were 
opposed to a massacre in cold blood On the 
following day the term of forty days expired 

At an appointed hour, all the Saracen hostages 
were conducted beyond the barriers of the English 
and Irench camps, and put to death by the sword 


and battle-axe—a deed of horror, that long excited 
disgust in Christendom  Ruchard presided over 
one portion of the slaughter, and the Duke ef 
Burgundy over the other “Kull, kill, and spare 
them not!” was the cry  Bohadin, the Arab, 
states that 3,000 were destroyed by Richard, and 
the same number by the duke Hovenden says’ 
they slew 5,000 between them, and the Saracens 
retaliated by a similar cruelty upon their Christian 
captives 

Thus ended the siege of Acre, before the walls 
of which, by pestilence and the sword, there 
perished 6 archbishops, 12 bishops, 40 earls, 500 
barons whose names are recorded, and 150,000 
Christian soldiers 

With an army reduced to 30,000 men of all 
countrics, formed in five columns, Richard began 
his march upon Jerusalem The Templars were 
in the van, the Kmghts of St John were the rear- 
guard, and on the road to Joppa they were sorely 
harassed by Saladin Every might the army halted, 
the heralds 1n each camp cnied thrice, ‘‘Save the 
Holy Sepulchre!” Then every soldier bent his 
knee and responded, “ Amen ” 
¢ With all his enthusiasm in a cause so glorious, 
Richard had now begun to doubt the success of the 
enterprise, and 1n his Ietters to Europe he earnestly 
solicited supplies of men and money Stull, with 
these impressions, he led the army on towards the 
city, having by the way many encounters with the 
infidels In such onslaughts his battle-cry was 
ever “St George! St George !” 

Richard of England was “ the flower of chivalry, 
the pearl of crusading princes His battle-axe 
seems to have been the weapon most familiar to 
his stalwart arm He had caused it to be forged 
by the best smith in England before he departed 
for the East, and twenty pounds of steel were 
wrought into the head of it, that he might break 
therewith the Saracens’ bones Nothing, it was 
said could resist this mighty axe, and wherever it 
fell, horse and man went to the ground ” 

His name became so tremendous 1n the East, 
that it was employed, says Gibbon, “ by the 
Synan mothers to silence theu infants, and if a 
horse suddenly started trom the way, his rider was 
wont to exclaim, ‘Dost thou think King Richard 
1s in that bush?'” 

He had marched as far as Ramula and Bethania, 
places within a short distance of Jerusalem, but 
the weather became tempestuous, provisions grew 
short, sickness spread through the ranks of his host, 
and many in despair abandoned it It became 
thus evident that he must either return to Jaffa, 
or make the hopeless attempt of storming a walled 
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city defended by a garrison more numerous than 


e218 worn and famished army, which he found him- 


self compelled to lead towards the coast All dis- 
cipline was now abandoned, and after some con- 
flicts amony themselves, the remnants of the French 
and German crusaders deserted e7 masse Richard 
was now falling back upon Acre, and the vigilant 
Saladin, descending from the mountains of Judea, 
took by storm the town of Jaffa, all but the citadel 

The moment Richard heard of this, he ordered 
such Christian troops as he could keep together to 
march thither by land, while with only seven vessels 
he hastened by sea to the rehef of Jaffa, the 
Joppa of the Scriptures On arriving in the road- 
stead he found the beach covered with the enemy 
Then turning a deaf ear to the advice and fears of 
his companions, he cnied, “ Cursed for ever be he 
that followeth me not '” and leaped into the water 
battle-axe in hand The knights in the ships were 
too high-souled to abandon him, and at their head 
he routed the Saiacens and retook the town On 
the following day, about dawn, Saladin appeared 
with the main body of his army, and Richard, who 
had now been joined by his marching troops, went 
forth to meet him, 1n front of Jaffa 

There he of the Tion-heart made up for his 
immense inferiority in point of numbers, by his 
judicious arrangements, and he gained a victory 
which was most decisive, and 1s generally deemed 
the greatest of his many exploits Full of ad- 
miration at his bearing in the field, Saphadin, the 
brother of the Sultan, seeing him dismounted, sent 
him two magnificent horses, and on one of these he 
pursued his success till night fell Every Saracen 
who met him that day was killed or dismounted, 
and the ordinary troops, whenever he led a charge, 
are said to have turned and fled at the sight of him 

This was his last affair in Palestine, and a violent 
fever, brought on by his exertions at Jaffa, alone 
prevented him from visiting Jerusalem in the 
capacity of a pilgrim A three years’ armistice 
was concluded, and so ended this crusade 

If Jerusalem could have been won, says Dr 
Lingard, by personal strength and bravery, it might 
have been won by Richard His exploits, so 
superior to those of his companions, threw a 
splendour around him, which endeared him to the 
Chnstians, and extorted the admiration of the 
infidels As he had fears of assassination, he left 
Palestine disguised as a pilgrim , but on his home- 
ward journey, he was discovered, seized by Leopold, 
the Duke of Austria, whom he had insulted at 
Acre, and who threw him into a dungeon of the 
Castle of Tiernsteign, where he pined for a year 
and five months till the terms of his release were 
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settled, and ultimately he was permitted to land at 
Sandwich, on the 13th of March, 1194 

It 1s singular that the brother of the King of 
Scotland, David, Earl of Garioch in Aberdeenshire, 
and of Huntingdon in England, who accompanied 
him to the East, had a somewhat similar fate He 
was taken prisoner in Egypt and was four years in 
slavery, but was ransomed by some Venetians, from 
whom he was ransomed in turn by an English 
merchant, and in gratitude for his deliverance, in 
fulfilment of a vow, he built the present great 
church of St Mary, at Dundee, at which place, ac- 
cording to Bellenden, he landed 

1198 Gisors The rest of Richard’s reign 
was octupied by wars in France, carried on at the 
expense of his English subjects—these wars were 
savagely cruel, and contemptible in their results , 
but near Gisors, in Normandy, Richard gained a 
victory over Philip, who in his flight was nearly 
drowned in the nver Epte A bridge he had to 
cross broke down with the weight of the fugitives 
In the bulletin of his triumph, Richard wrote, 
“This day I have made Philip drink deep of the 
waters of the Epte” In that battle—the last 
fight of Richard Coeur de Lion—he unhorsed 
three knights with his own hand A truce was con- 
cluded 1n the following year, through the mediation 
of the Legate, Peter of Capua, but a fresh cause 
for quarrel arose immediately after, and Richard 
marched into Aquitaine to overawe his turbulent 
vassals in that quarter, at a time when a strange 
ballad was current, that in the Limousin, the arrow 
was being made by which he was to aie 

1199 CuHaLuz The siege of this otherwise 
obscure castle proved fatal to Richard Vidomar, 
Viscount de Limoges, one of his vassals, had 
found a treasure of which he sent him a portion, 
but Richard, as superior, claimed the whole, and 
marched against him at the head of a body of 
Brabanciones, a species of Netherland mercenaries, 
“infamous for rapine, being httle better than 
commissioned banditti, who hired themselves to 
fight for any that could pay them best” Their 
leader was named Marchadie On being invested, 
the garnson of Chaluz offered to surrender, but 
the king rephed, that since he had taken the trouble 
to come there and besiege the place, he would 
take it by storm and hang every man therein 

On the same day, accompanied by Marchadie, 
he rode round the fortress to reconnoitre it, when 
a crossbowman named Bertrand de Gourdon, took 
aim at him from the walls, and wounded him in the 
shoulder Filled with fury, Richard took the castle 
by assault, and hanged the whole garrison save 
Gourdon, whom he reserved for a more hornble 
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fate The wound was not dangerous, but the un- 
skilfulness of the surgeon made it mortal, as he 
so rankled Richard’s shoulder in pulling out the 
arrow that a gangrene ensued, and the king be- 
came sensible that his life was drawing to a close 
He sent for his confessor, received the sacraments 
with sentiments of compunction, and sent for 
Gourdon, and asked him why he sought his life 

“In revenge for the lives of my father and 
brother, slain by your own hand,” replied the 
archer, adding that he thanked God for ridding the 
world of a tyrant With great nobility of spint, 
Richard pardoned him, and gave him his hberty, 
with a hundred shillings to take him home ' In 
anguish and contrition, Richard expired on the 
6th of Apri, 1199, and immediately afterwards, 
Marchadie, the Brabanter, who had detained 
Gourdon, flayéd the wretched youth alive, though 
the Chionicle of Winchester adds, that Richard’s 
sister, Joan, “‘ plucked out his eyes and caused him 
to suffer other hornble mutilations and tortures, 
under which he expired ” 

*‘ Richard,” says De Mezerai, “introduced the 
use of crossbows into France, before that time, 
swordsmen were so generous and brave, that they 
would owe victory alone to their lances or swords , 
they abhorred those treacherous weapons where- 
with a coward concealed may kill a vallant man at 
a distance through a hole” 





PERIOD, 1214-1295 
1214 Tur DAMME, a Sea-fight between the 
fleets of Kngland and Francc, in which the latter 
was defeated by Wilham-with-the-Long-Sword (Sec 
vol 1, pp 15, 16) 
BouvinEs, in which the Emperor Otho and 


the Lail of Salisbury were defeated (Vol 1, pp 
16, 17 ) 
1217) Dover Total defeat of the French fleet 


of eighty sail, by Hubert de Burgh, Constable of 
Dover Castle (See vol 1, pp 17--21 ) 

Lincoi Nn, where the French, under Louis, who 
had married the miece of King John, were com- 
pletely defeated John, having broken the oaths 
which bound him to respect the Magna Charta, 
raised an army of mercenaries, and laid waste the 
land = The nightly skies were red with the blaze of 
flaming towns and corn-fields, while the people fled 
to the hills and woods, so the English barons, in 
despair, offered the crown to young Louis of France, 
who landed at Sandwich, while King John was 
marching to meet him, but on the shores of the 
Wash, he saw his treasure, crown, jewels, and the 
records of England swept away by the nsing tide 


His agitation brought on a fever, of which he died, 
according to some writers, by poison say others 
Louis held London and the southern counties, but 
on the death of John, his hostile barons rallied 
round young Henry of Winchester, then in his 
tenth year, and the Earl of Pembroke was ap 
pointed Regent, but Louis was determined not to 
quit England without a struggle, which ended in 
the conflict known then as “the Fair of Lincoln,” 
which was fought on the 19th of May, 1217 
Prior to this, Louis, who had imagined that, on 
John’s death, all opposition to his ascending the 
English throne would cease, had laid siege to 
Dover in vain, captured the Castle of Hertford, 
and stormed that of Berkhampstead, after threaten- 
ing to burn the Abbey of St Albans, made a truce 
for a time with the Regent Pembroke Upon its 
expiration, the latter sent the Earl of Chester to 
besiege Mount Sorel, in Leicestershire, where there 
was a French garnson under Henri de Braibrac 
As the loss of this place would have proved very 
prejudicial to the interests of Louis, he sent the 
Comte de Perche, Marshal of France, a young 
man of great courage, to raise the siege at the 
head of 600 knights and 20,000 soldiers, who began 
their march from London on the 1st of May On 
their way, this mixed army of French, }lemings, 
and Enghsh, committed dreadful havoc, and wan- 
tonly burned the churches and monasteries, but 
succeeded 1n raising the siege, as the great Earl of 
Chester was unable to cope with them, and retired 
Flushed with this success, the Marshal de Perche 
pushed on to Lincoln The town opened its gates 
to him, but the castle resisted, and when he laid 
slege to it, he was foiled by a woman—Nichola, 
widow of Gerard de Comville, who held custody of 
the fortress by hereditary nght 

She made a gallant defence, and while the as- 
sailants were pressing the siege and pillaging the 
cathedral, Pembroke collected a force of 400 
English knights, 250 crossbowmen, many mounted 
yeomen, and a body of infantry With these, in 
admirable order, he appeared before Lincoln De 
Perche, for a time, believed that the English would 
not dare to attack his trained mercenaries within a 
walled place, and though his superiority in cavalry 
would have been most advantageous in the open 
country, he scornfully reyected the advice of some 
English peers who were with him, and refused to 
march out of the town 

To animate Pembroke’s force, Gualo, the Papal 
Legate, who had crowned little Henry of Win- 
chester, now excommunicated Prince Louis by 
name, adding the curse of the Church against all 
who should adhere to him. At the same ume, he 
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dispensed full absolution to the other party The 
Regent availed himself in a skilful manner of the 
fount’s blunder in not quittmg Lincoln 

Under Fulk de Brent, he got all his crossbow- 
men into the castle by a postern gate, which opened 
to the fields These troops attacked those of the 
count, while Pembroke stormed one of the gates of 
the town, where the streets and lanes were then so 
narrow that the French cavalry were unable to act, 
and thus were shot down by the bolts, wounded, 
and unhorsed, till they were compelled to capitu- 
late m a mass The infantry were slaughtered 
without mercy The knights received quarter, 
among them were the Earls of Winchester, Here- 
ford, and Lincoln, with many Anglo - Norman 
barons ; but the Comte de Perche was slain, “in 
mere pride and petulance, swearing he would not 
surrender to any English traitor ” 

The cause of Louis was lost here, his troops 
were totally cut to pieces, and the city was given 
up to pillage, and so great was the booty found 
there by the troops of the Earl of Pembroke, that 
the victory was long remembered in England as 
‘the Fair of Lincoln ” 

1259 Enzo In this year a great army of Danes 
and Norwegians invaded Scotland They landed 
at the Ferry of Unes, and proceeded to ravage the 
then populous county of Sutherland, committing 
the most savage excesses on the people William, 
third Earl of Sutherland, mustered a force to oppose 
these invaders, who so often scourged the northern 
portion of the island, though invanably defeated 
He marched against them when they were in posi- 
tion at a place called Enbo, between the Ferry of 
Unes and the present town of Dornoch 

The Danes and Norsemen fought with despera- 
tion , and the men of Sutherland to protect their 
families, and rid the country of a common enemy , 
hence the conflict was obstinate and bloody, but the 
former were utterlyrouted and pursued with slaughter 
to their galleys Traditionally, the Earl of Suther- 
land 1s said to have displayed singular valour, even 
in that age when all men were brave He singled 
out the Danish leader, towards whom he hewed a 
passage with his sword till it broke He then 
armed himself with the leg of a horse, which he 
found near the mutilated body of the animal, and 
with this singular weapon inflicted a mortal blow 
on his adversary, who immediately expired It 1s 
said that the name of the town of Dornoch 1s 
derived from the earl’s exploit, as 1t 1s a compound 
of two Gaelic words, signifying “the foot of a 
horse,” and hence a horse-shoe 1s, to this day, re- 
tained in the arms of the burgh. In memory of 
the event, a pillar was erected where the Danish 
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warrior fell, and remained there till the last cen- 
tury, when it was thrown down by the wind The 
fragments of 1t are still lying there, and close by 1s 
a green mound that marks where the dead were 
buried 

1263 Larcs The parish of this name in Ayr- 
shire 15 celebrated as being the scene of the last 
invasion of Scotland by the Scandinavians, under 
Hakon IV, King of Norway The Hebrides, 
called by them the Southern Isles, had been con- 
quered from the Scots at an early period by the 
Northmen, and their possession gave rise to 
many fierce disputes In the year 1244, Alexander 
II dispatched two bishops to Norway, proposing 
that Hakon should renounce his claim to these 
isles, “ which Magnus Barfood had taken violently 
fiom his ancestor, Malcolm III” Hakon replied 
that they had been wrested, not from Malcolm, 
but from Gunrod, Norse chief of the Hebrides, who 
had usurped them from Norway The bishops then 
proposed to purchase them, but Hakon rejected 
their offers with disdain, and in 1263 the Jarls, 
who held these isles of Hakon, complained that 
they were harassed by the incursions of the Scots, 
who burned their houses and churches, slew their 
women, and tossed helpless infants on the points 
of their spears Hence, at Bergen, it was deter- 
mined to equip a great expedition against Scot- 
land, then ruled by Alexander ITI 

Hakon had 20,000 men on board of 160 great 
galleys and other craft, which, after prosperous 
navigation, reached the Orkneys, where he was 
joined by the Jarls of these isles and of Man Huis 
royal ship 1s described as of great dimensions, “all 
of oak, its dragon head glowed with burnished 
gold , the banner of Norway was displayed at the 
stern, and the warriors were ranged along its decks 
in proud array” He ravaged Bute, Arran, the 
Cumbraes, laid waste the shores of Loch Fyne, and 
effected a final landing at Largs, where the scene of 
his final encounter 1s still pointed out—a_ beautiful 
plain, extending nearly a mile from the shore to 
the foot of the hulls, where the village stands 
embosomed among trees 

The disembarkation had only been partially 
effected, amid tempestuous weather, when the 
Scottish army came in sight, led, not by the king, 
as some allege, but by Alexander, the Great 
Stewart (or Steward), grandfather of the first 
monarch of that surname, which was derived from 
his office The narrative of Boece 1s short and com- 
prehensive. The Scots were in three columns "The 
right wing led by the Stewart was composed of the 
clans of Argyle, Lennox, Athole, and Galloway ; the 
left wing was led by the Earl of Dunbar, with the 
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men of the Lothians, Fife, Stirling, and the Merse. 
The young king was im the centre, with orders to 
support the wings He desired mass to be cele- 
brated, and then the battle began Hakon 
attacked the division where he saw the royal 
banner displayed, believing that 1f he routed it the 
rest would soon be vanquished, and it was in this 
quarter the mutual havoc was greatest The contest 
was long and doubtful, but at length the Norsemen 
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plates, and there were many Spanish steeds in 
complete armour ‘The Scottish king had, besides, 
a numerous army of infantry, well accoutred, an1 
for the most part with bows and spears. The 
Norwegians, apprehensive of being surrounded, 
began to retire towards the sea Andrew Nicolson 
(a commander) observing this, desired Ogmund to 
draw off his men towards the beach, but not to 
retreat so perceptibly as if he fled. The Scots at 
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OLD GATE AT LINCOLN 


yave way, and were pursued through the whole 
district of Cunningham with such slaughter, that 
there and on the ficld, and in the storm by sea, 
16,000 of them penshed Hakon fled to the 
Castle of Ayr, where he was informed that his fleet 
was destroyed by a tempest, and that only four of 
his vessels could be found 

The original Norwegian account of this old 
battle, as contrasted with that of the Scots, is well 
worth transcription It was fought, they record, 
on the morning of the 3rd of October After the 
partial disembarkation, “the Scottish army now 
advanced It was conjectured, at first, to consist 
of only 1,500 knights, all their horses had breast- 


this time attacked them furiously with darts and 
slings Showers of these missiles were poured upon 
the Norwegians, who retired in good order, but 
when they approached the sea, each one hurrying 
faster than another, those on the beach supposed 
they had been routed Some leaped into ther 
boats and pushed off from the land , others jumped 
into the transports, but many boats went down 
and a great number of men were lost The rest of 
the Norwegians wheeled about at last to the sea, 
‘Here Haco, of Skeine, one of King Hakon’s 
household, fell A part of the Norwegians were 
driven south from the transports. Then began a 
severe but unequal contest, as ten Scots fought 
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against each Norwegian. Among the Scots there | missile weapons, but towards evening the Nor- 
was a young knight called Ferash (Fraser?) | wegians made a desperate charge against the Scots 


@qually distinguished for his birth and fortune 


He wore a helmet plated with gold and set with | and fled away to their mountains 


precious stones, and the 1est of his armour was of 
a piece with it He rode gallantly up to the 


on the hill The Scots then left the emimence 
The Norwegians 
perceiving this, retired to their boats, and, rowing 


out to their ships, luckily escaped the storm On 


"Norwegians, but no other ventured He rode fre- | the following morning they came back in search of 
quently along the Norwegian line, and then back to | those who had fallen Among the dead were Haco 


his followers Andrew Nicolson had now reached 
the Scottish van He encountered this illustrious 
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of Skeine, Thorgisi Eloppa, both of King Hakon’s 
household There fell also a worthy vassal, 
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knight, and struck at his thigh with such force that 
he cut through the armour with his sword, which 
penetrated to the saddle The Norwegians stripped 
him of his beautiful belt , the hardest contest then 
commenced, and many fell on both sides, but more 
of the Scots 

‘‘ During the battle there was so great a tempest 
that King Hakon saw no possibility of bringing 
the (whole?) army ashore Ronald and Enhif of 
Naustadale, with some men, rowed to land and 
greatly distinguished themselves, as did those troops 
that had before gone out in their boats ‘ 
The Norwegians began to form themselves anew, 
and the Scots took possession of the rising ground 
There were continual skirmishes with stones and 
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Karlhoved, from Drontheim, and another called 
Kalkel, of Fiorde Besides these, died three 
Masters of the Lights (pilots?) It 1s impossible 
to tell how many of the Scots were killed, because 
those who fell were taken up and removed to the 
woods.” 

Another account says that Hakon obtained a 
truce for the interment of Ins dead, which 1s ex- 
tremely probable 

The Scots assert that akon could scarcely find 
a ship to carry him to Orkney, where he died 1n 
the year of his fatal expedition , the result of which 
was that in 1266 his son, Magnus, renounced ail 
pretension to Man, the Hebrides, or other Scottish 
isles, save those of Orkney and Shetland On the 
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ground where the battle was fought are yet many 
cairns that mark where the slain are interred In 
1772, a small hill which was opened near them 
was found to be artificial, and to contain 15,000 
cartloads of stones, in the centre of which were 
five large stone coffins, two of them containing 
skulls, other bones, urns, and battle-axes. Torfzeus, 
who gives a minute account of this expedition, 
mentions that shortly before the battle an annular 
eclipse of the sun occurred This must have been 
on the sth of August, while Hakon’s fleet was at 
Ronaldsvoe. 

1264 LEWES, in Sussex, where, on the place 
now known as the Race-ground, an obstinate 
encounter took place between Henry III and the 
army of the barons under Simon de Montfort 
(See vol. 1., pp: 21, 22 ) 

1265. EVESHAM, 1n Worcester, where, on the 
6th of August, was fought one of the most decisive 

tlés in the Enghsh annals, when the forces of 
Henry III, led by Pmnce Edward, met those of 
Siffion de Montfort (See vol 1, pp 22-24) 

i282 SNowpon, in North Wales, where the 
doom of Welsh independence was sealed 

The details of this interesting conflict are as 
follow :— 

Many Enghsh prnces had tried to subdue 
Wales, but without success Amid the steep crags 
and deep old forests of Plynliimmon and Snowdon, 
the gallant Celtic race baffled alike the spears and 
cross-bows of the Anglo-Normans Merlin had 
prophesied that when money was made round, a 
prince of Wales should be crowned in London, and 
now it seemed that the time was fully come, and 
the hopes of the Welsh rose high. Hatred of the 
English had been bequeathed to the natives as the 
sacted legacy of their fathers, through many gene 
rations, and there was not a man among those 
beautiful mountains who was not ready to wield 
the sword for the independence of his country 
On Palm Sunday, 1282, David, brother of the 
gallant Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, surprised the 
Castle of Hawarden, and seized in his bed the 
usurping Owner, the Lord Justiciary de Chifford— 
a barbarous savage according to the, too probably 
true, Welsh account, a most worthy kmght, 
according to the Norman-Enghsh—and carned him 
off prisoner, after slaughtering many kmights who 
were among the garrison This was the signal for 
a general insurrection The Welsh rushed to arms, 
and Llewellyn, joming his brother, laid siege to the 
castles of Flint and Rhuddlan, but in vain, many 
other fortresses were taken and destroyed, and the 
English invaders—forgetful of their own savagery 
“accused the Welsh of great barbarty im this 
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moment of success, during which they penetrated 
far beyond their own frontier 

Edward I was greatly mortified and infunated! 
by these events, and summoned a Council or 
Parliament to meet him at Worcester on the 24th 
of June, ‘‘to be ready to attend him with horses 
and arms ,” and, as usual with the Plantagenets, the 
Tudors, and even the House of Guelph, he brought 
great bodies of foreign troops into England, par- 
ticularly from Biscay and Gascony 

He was in want of money, but that mattered 
little to an unscrupulous tyrant ike Edward I He 
raised 1t by the unconstitutional means of a forced 
loan, levied on towns, monasteries, and any private 
individual who was known to possess money He 
sent out commissioners to raise an army, and 
dispatched such as he had 1n readiness to the relief 
of Flint and Rhuddlan He was obhged also to 
raise a fleet, ‘‘and, on the 13th of April, 4,000 
quarrels (¢¢, square-headed arrows) were ordered 
to be dehvered to the barons of the Cinque Ports, 
who were about to proceed to Wales by sea. No 
other notice of vessels during these proceedings 
occurs, than that barges, boats, small ships, and 
great planks were joined together to form a bridge 
over the Straits of Menai, for the purpose of at- 
tacking the Castle of Snowdon ” 

Edward soon followed in person, and having 
assembled nearly all his military tenants, with these 
and 1,000 pioneers, he marched into North Wales, 
leaving his fleet, which was sufficiently formidable, 
to act against the island of Anglesey, while 
Llewellyn and his Welsh adherents retired into the 
recesses of the mountain of Snowdon, in a regiop 
which, barren and desolate as 1t now appears, was 
then thickly populated, and the most important part 
of Welsh soil The pioneers cut down woods, and 
opened roads into the very fastnesses of Snowdon, 
compelling the natives to fall back before Edward 
Several intrenched positions were taken, but not 
without severe loss , and, in one encounter, which 
from its magnitude would seem to have been a 
1egular battle, Edward was almost defeated, so, 
leaving the blockade of Snowdon to Roger Mortimer, 
he retired to wait the issue in the newly-built Castle 
of Rhuddlan The great means at his disposal 
rendered the contest most unequal , reinforcements 
continually crossed the Dee, or came up from the 
coast, and eventually by the Biscayners—whose 
native habits and country made them most efficient 
for mountain warfare, “ and whose manners differed 
little from those of the Welsh people, whom they 
were employed to hunt down—part of Snowdon, 
and the last bulwark of Welsh mdependence, was 
forced ” 
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As they had no vessels wherewith to oppose his 
fleet, he made Anglesey the basis of his operations , 
byt in crossing from that island to the main-land, 
one body of his forces sustained asevere loss They 
had laid down a bridge of boats, near the same 
place where now Telford’s suspension bridge hangs 
igh in air above the Menai Straits, and where the 
scenery 1s so soft and lovely in character—the woods 
on both sides coming down to the water’s edge— 
and in the absence of Edward, who, on this occa- 
sion was at Aberconway, a body of English with 
some Gascon lords and Biscayners, under Lord 
Wilham Latimer and Sir Lucas de Thony, began to 
cross before the pontoons were all secured, though 
some made their way, by wading, when the tide was 
out Near this temporary bridge, the Welsh had 
entrenched themselves amid works, which they 
quietly allowed the enemy, after landing, to recon- 
noitre , but when the tide rolled in and made the 
water deep, between them and the still unfinished 
bridge, they rushed down upon them with cxulting 
shouts and drove them headlong into the sea, 
where, loaded as they were with heavy mail, be- 
tween the waves and the sword, there perished— 
according to Wikes—15 knights, 32 esquires, and 
about 1,000 soldiers 

When Edward heard of this disaster, he vowed 
in French—for it was, hke all his race, his native 
language, being as ignorant of English as George II 
—to build a bndge of stone in the same place, 
and hike other vows of his, this was ncver tulfilled 
This occurred on the 6th of November In another 
encounter, under the shadow of Snowdon, Edward 
was totally routed and had to fly for protection to 
one of his castles, leaving, among many others, the 
Lords Audley and Clifford dead upon the field 
Elated by this success, and beleving that heaven 
was 1n his favour, and the prophecy of Merlin about 
to be fulfilled, the gallant Llewellyn, rashly left 
Snowdon and descended into the plain, instead of 
waiting till the severity of winter might have com- 
pelled the English to retire Some allege that this 
movement, considering the great inequality of the 
forces, was urged by false friends, and certainly 
some appearance of treachery followed it He 
had proceeded as far as Builth, in the valley of the 
Wye, when suddenly on the other side of that nver 
the English appeared under the ferocious Earl of 
Mortimer and John Gifford 

A Welsh force was hovering on the adjacent 
heights, but the fated Llewellyn was left with but 
a few followers The stream was crossed, and he 
was attacked so suddenly that he had not time to 
puton his armour <A tough combat ensued, but 
his followers were routed, and himself slain in a 
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barn by Stephen de Francton ‘They cut off his 
head and sent it to Edward, who, in savage mockery, 
had it crowned with ivy and placed on a gate of the 
Tower of London Such was the end of the brave 
Llewellyn, who was the lineal descendant of 
Roderick the Great In spite of the submission of 
many of the now hopeless Welsh chiefs, his brother, 
Prince David, still roved about, sword in hand, a free 
man on his native mountains, till, like Wallace in 
the North, a false friend betrayed him, and he was 
put to death by Edward, with dreadful barbanty, 
after being taken in chains, with his wife and 
children, to the Castle of Rhuddlan, and there he, 
the last sovereign prince of one of the most ancient 
families in Europe, was dragged by a horse to the 
place of execution, where he was hanged, had his 
bowels burned, and his body cut into four quarters, 
for distribution at Bristol, York, Winchester, and 
Northampton, while his head was placed beside his 
brother’s at the ‘Tower 

k.dward was by nature so insanely savage that 
even the death of an enemy failed to assuage his 
hate, and history lays to his charge the massacre of 
the Welsh bards, whom he had invited to a feast 
at Conway, lest their songs should preserve the 
ancient spirit of freedom among the people 

1293 THE CHANNLL, where, on the r4th of 
April, the English fleet gained a great victory over 
the French, who are said to have lost 15,000 men 
(See vol 1, pp 24-26 ) 

1295 Dover A French flect of 300 sail, under 
Mathew de Montmorenci and John de Harcourt, 
assisted by Thomas de Tuberville, an English 
traitor, landed troops at Dover, which they burned, 
but were repulsed with loss (Vol 1, p 26) 

1295 Bayonne Near this town the English, 
under Edmond, brother of Edward I, were totally 
defeated and forced into that city, where the former 
died, after having lost many of his troops in the 
attempt to recover certain towns 1n Guienne, and 
the karl of Lincoln, who afterwards commanded 
the English, was forced to retreat before Robert, 
Comte d’Artois 


PFRIOD, 1296-1300 


1296 THE SiEGE oF BrRwick In the pro- 
gress of his wanton war with Scotland, which we 
have related in its place, Edward I, in the spring 
of 1296, entered that country with an army which 
forded the Tweed at Coldstream, below the nunnery 
there The stream happened to be swollen, but all 
passed 1n safety, save a page who was swept away. 
His army consisted of 4,000 horse, and 30,000 in- 
fantry, and these numbers were further swelled by 
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the arrival of Anthony Beck, the fighting Bishop of 
Durham, who, with 1,700 horse and foot, forded the 
river near his own Castle of Norham The whole 
force now marched along the Scottish side of the 
Tweed, and encamped before Berwick, the garrison 
of which Edward summoned to surrender, while he 
encamped before its walls, and took up his quarters 
in a convent The garrison, which consisted of 
Fifeshire men, was strong , and a smaller force oc- 
cupied the'castl The I.nglish pitched their tents 
at the eastern foot of Halidon Hull, while their fleet 
lay m Berwick Bay, at the mouth of the river It 
consisted of thirty-three vessels 

The crews of these, on seeing the army with all 
its English banners flying, supposed that the town, 
which was strongly fortified, was about to be at- 
tacked at once, came boldly in with the flood-tide, 
a mistaken and premature movement, as the large 
craft ran aground The Scottish garrrison came 
off in their boats, captured and burned them One 
ship, belonging to the Pnor of Durham, 1s alleged 
to have been defended for eleven hours The rest 
went off with the ebb, shooting all kinds of missiles 
as they retired Edward now ordered his trumpets 
to sound the attack, and springing on his horse 
Bayard, led it in person, and he 1s said to have been 
the first man over the walls ‘This was on the 24th 
of March, in the morning, and Scottish annalists 
assert that his troops got close to the town by 
carrying Scottish colours, which seems improbable 
It would rather seem that he had made the assault 
when the attention of the garrison was turned sea- 
ward , any way, the defences, which consisted of a 
ditch, an earthen rampart, and barricades of timber, 
were crossed with such facility as actually to give 
some credence to the story about the false banners , 
so the vast English force poured into the place 
Those who resisted were speedily overcome, and 
then ensued two days of such carnage, as never oc- 
curred again till Monk stormed Dundee, or Tilly’s 
Croats took Magdeburg 

“No quarter was given,” says Knight’s English 
History, “no pity, no human feeling, turned aside 
the sword from infancy, or womanhood, or grey 
hairs The inhabitants, with the garrison, were 
indiscriminately butchered The massacre lasted 
two days, during which no one escaped whom the 
mfuriated victors could reach” This conduct was 
all the more unwarrantable, as there had been 
no protracted resistance Thirty Flemish cloth 
merchants, who occupied a tower called the Red 
Hall—which they had received as a gift, on the 
pledge always to defend it against the English, did 
so till mghtfall, when it was set on fire and all in 
Yt perished In attacking this place, the Earl of 


Cornwall’s brother was killed by a spear which 
was launched into his eye, as he was looking up to 
those who fought above He was the only kmght 
who fell Fordun says that “7,500 were slain, and 
that the streets ran with blood for two days, the 
deluge of human gore being such as to make the 
mills go Boece gives the number at 7,000, and — 
also repeats the tale about the milis , wmle Mathew 
of Westminster assures us that no fewer than 
60,000 persons were put to the swoid—a state- 
ment utterly incredible Another authority puts it 
at 17,407, but for such a place (then) 3,000 alone 
was a great number” For this outrage the Scots 
consoled themselves by the utter destruction of 
Corbridge and Hexham, and then laid siege to 
Carlisle 

It 1s strange that Edward acted with clemency 
to the garrison in the castle It consisted of 2,000 
men, whom he allowed to march out with all the 
honours of war, in their armour, with banners dis- 
played and trumpets sounding Their commande, 
Sir William Douglas, however, was detained a 
prisoner in a part of the castle called the Hog’s 
Tower, where he died soon after 

1296 DunsarR_ Backed by all England, with 
Wales and Ireland to draw contingents from, with 
men from Normandy, Guienne, Aquitaine, and often 
from Flanders, it was no great feat in those days 
for Edward I to overrun Lowland Scotland, but 
it was a greater feat of its population, to be able, 
ultimately, under Robert I, to repel and end these 
wanton invasions, which were the disgrace of the 
age 

Edward did not allow the counter-invasion of 
England to interfere with his plans, and though the 
flames of rapine were laying waste Redesdale and 
Tynedale, he marched at once against the great 
Castle of Dunbar, the key of the Eastern Marches, 
and the owner of which, Patrick, the eighth earl, a 
truitor, was serving in his ranks ‘To the Earl of 
Surrey, with 10,000 foot and 1,000 mailed horse, 
was entrusted the reduction of the garrison, which 
agreed to surrender if not relieved within three days 
by a Scottish army, 40,000 ‘strong, then advancing 
to its relief, and which was seen ere long, to cover, 
as with shining steel, the green slope of a strong 
position on some heights above that now shattered 
fortress, against the red rocks of which the German 
Ocean 1s for ever foaming 

The Scottish forces were led by the Earls of 
Buchan, Lennox, and Mar, and in the engagement 
which ensued were guilty of precisely the same folly 
and precipitation which their descendants exhibited 
on nearly the same ground 1n the days of Cromwell, 

Surrey advanced to meet them, undaunted by 
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their superior numbers, and marched into a valley 
supposed to be Oswaldean, and as the English de- 
ecended in a manner somewhat inegular, as would 
appear by the moving of their spears and banners, 
the undisciplined Scots believed they were in con- 
fusion Their horns and trumpets sounded, and 
‘with shouts that rent the aur, they left their strong 
position and came rushing down to the shock of 
battle This was on the 28th of April 

Emerging from the valley and forming before the 
lines could meet, the English received this wild 
charge with firmness, repulsed them with great loss , 
and, as usual in those days, falling back 1n flight, 
it became a butchery that lasted till the Scots 
reached the forest of Selkirk On the field and 
in the pursuit 10,o0o—Rapin says 20,o00—of the 
Scots are said to have fallen, but among them none 
was more lamented, even by the English, than Sir 
Patrick Grahame of Dundaff, who, when expiring, 
gave his sword to his son, the gallant Sir John, who 
fell at Falkirk, and made him swear upon the hilt, 
that while he lived he would fight for the freedom 
of Scotland , and this weapon 1s still possessed by 
lus descendants, the Dukes of Montrose An 1m- 
mense number of the Scottish nobility who had fled 
to Dunbar, were taken prisoners, and compelled to 
submit themselves to the mercy of Edward, when, 
next day, the Castle of Dunbar in which they had 
taken refuge, was surrendered by the governor, 
Sir Richard Siward, not without allegations of 
treachery “But this charge,” says Lord Hailes, 
“is very unjust Siward had agreed to surrender 
the castle, 1f not reheved within three days, and it 
was not relieved ” 

Edward 1s said to have put the Earl of Monteith, 
found therein, to death in cold blood 

1297 THE COMBAT AT SpOTT-MOOR To relate 
the operations of this war, in which an ambitious 
king plunged two nations that might have been in 
amity forms no part of our plan, but merely to de- 
tail the battles connected with it as they occurred 

When Wallace, as related in vol 1, undertook 
to deliver his country from the invader, he sum- 
moned the recreant Earl of Dunbar—surnamed the 
Blackbeard—to attend a meeting of the Estates at 
Perth But the earl refused, with some scornful 
remark on Wallace’s appointment as Governor of 
Scotland, so the latter went in pursuit of him with 
zoo men /” route, he was joined by Robert 
Lauder at Musselburgh, and Crystal Seton of that 
Ilk, with many lances, and at Linton they obtained 
tidings that the earl was mustering his retainers 
amid the bleak, wild, and mountainous district of 
Cockburnspath Pushing on, they ultimately en- 
countered him, at the head of goo wen, in a field 
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near Innerwick, on the rocky coast of the German 
Ocean , and, with half that number, after a fierce 
and rancorous conflict, compelled him to fly towards 
his Castle of Dunbar, where, as “the garrison were 
wede away from him,” Wallace made Seton governor. 
So the earl fled to Northumberland, where he 
sought the aid of Beck, the Bishop of Durham. 
By that pugnacious prelate vessels were at once 
sent from the Tyne to blockade Dunbat by sea, and 
cut off supplies, while the earl, with 20,000 men, 
hastened to retake his castle for himself and the 
King of England 

In the interim the Scottish patriot had retired 
to the west for succour, and returning, at Yester 
was joined by Hay, with a chosen body of mailed 
cavalry At the head of 5,000 men he now 
marched to support Seton, while the Bishop of 
Durham, who had halted at Norham, came to the 
assistance of the earl, and nding through the then 
lone and savage wastes of the Lammermoor, threw 
himself into an ambush at a place called Spott- 
moor By this most unexpected movement, Wallace 
was fairly outflanked and hemmed in, when the 
Seton—the brother-in-law of Robert Bruce—came 
fortunately to his rehef The two armies closed 
up at once in mortal strife with lance, sword, and 
maul, and so furious was the rush of the Scots that 
the English were about to give way, and might 
have done so, but for the example of Earl Patrick 
‘The desperate courage of such leaders as Wallace, 
Dalhousie, and the Grahame, availed them but little 
against the supenor force of the English, and when 
Beck’s ambuscade appeared, with all their lances 
glittering above the broom, they were on the point 
of retiring Dunbar singled out Wallace, and gave 
him a deep wound through his plate armour, the 
hero returned the blow with seven-fold interest, 
and by the same stroke clove down one who had 
thrown himself between them ‘The horse of 
Wallace was killed beneath him, and as he was 
fighting on foot, Dunbar, at the head of his lancers, 
strove to take him, but the hero was rescued by 500 
resolute men , and both armies, then weary, withe 
drew from the contest If we are to believe Henry 
the Minstrel, Beck retired to Norham, and Wallace 
spent all that night traversing the Lammermoor in 
search of him 

Biccar In the same year a battle, said to 
have taken place in July, was fought at the an 
cient town of that name, in the upper ward of 
Lanarkshire, where there are still vestiges of three 
camps Wallace commanded the Scots ‘ ™ has 
been alleged,” says Mr Carrick, “that on this 
memorable occasion Edward commanded in per- 
son, but such could not have been the case, as 
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the English monarch was not in the country at the | was in France 


time That a considerable battle was fought in 
the neighbourhood there 15 every reason to believe, 
as well from the current tradition, as from the great 
number of tumult which are still to be seen The 
accounts, however, are decidedly at vanance with 
truth, both in regard to the amount of the English, 
and the person who commanded = It 1s more 
probable that the enemy did not exceed 8,000, or, 
at inost, 10,000 men, part of whom seem to have 
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The English cavalry are stated to 
have become hopelessly entangled in a morass, and, 
as usual before the invention of powde1, the battle 
was a series of single combats ‘ The Governor 
of Calais, clad in complete armour, and expert in 
all warlike exerciscs, assailed Sir John Grahame, 
who warded off his attacks, and at Iength struck 
him such a blow as pterced his harness and laid 
him lifeless ” 

After the fall of the Governor of Berwick, who 
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been under the command of Roden, Lord de 
On the side of the Scots, Sir Walter 
Newbigging headed a body of cavalry His son 
David, a youth, at that time uttle more than 
fifteen years of age, held a command under him, 
and the well-tricd mulitary talents of his father 
were not disgraced by the efforts of the young 
patriot, whose conduct on this occasion was re- 
warded with the honour of kmghthood, probably 
conferred by the hand of the hero himself The 
family of Newbigging came originally from Eng- 
land, and Sir Walter and his son on this occasion 
found themselves opposed to their near kinsman, 
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the Lord of Whichenour ” 
At the time this encounter took place, i dward I 
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1 was killed by Sir Robert Boyd, the English gave 
way, and retired to a place called John’s Green. 
Tradition says that, prior to the battle, ‘ Wallace 
gained admission to the English camp as a cadger 
selling provisions, when he was discovered and 
pursued, and a foot-brdge over Biggarwater, where 
he killed the foremost of his pursuers, 1s called the 
Cadger’s Bridge On the north side are a rock and 
spring called Wallace’s Seat and Wallace’s Well” 

STIRLING BRIDGE was fought in the same event- 
ful yeai, 1297, and there, the English, under 
Warenne, were totally defeated by the Scots under 
Wallace and Moray (See vol 1, pp 26-30) 

1298 BLACKEARNSIDE On the rath of June 
(Hailes) this battle was fought in the Fifeshire forest, 
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by the Firth of Tay, between the Scots under 
Wallace, and the invaders under Aymer de Valence, 
Earl of Pembroke, who was defeated , but only one 
Scottish kmght fell, Sir Duncan Balfour, Sheriff of 
Fife, and 1,580 English were taken prisoners 

1300 SIkGF OF CARLAVEROCK. , England was 
all quiet now, and for years and years to come 
the arena of her wars was in Scotland, during the 
interregnum there especially In the summer of 
1300 “fell Edward” again invaded Scotland by the 
Western Marches On the 1st of July, “the day 
appointed,” says an eye-witness, Walter of Exeter, 
a Franciscan friar, whose history has been trans- 
lated by Sir Harris Nicolas, ‘“ the king, with all his 
household, set forth against the Scots, not in coats 
and surcoats, but on powerful and costly chargers , 
and that they might not be taken by surprise, well 
and securely armed ‘Thcre were many rich 
Caparisons embroidered on silks and satins, many 
a beautiful pennon fixed on a lance, and many a 
banner displayed Afar off was heard the neighing 
of the horses, mountains and valleys were every- 
where covered with sumpter-horses, with provisions, 
sacks of wheat, tents and pavilions , and the days 
were long and fine ” 

The English forces proceeded by easy marches, 
formed in four columns The first was led by 
Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, the second, by 
John Warenne, Earl of Surrey, the third, by the 
king ‘In his binner were three leopards courant, 
of fine gold set on red” The fourth was led by 
Edward of Carnarvon, the Prince of Wales, then in 
his seventeenth year, bearing, with a blue label, 
the coat armovial of his father Walter of Exeter is 
most minutc, and gives us the accurate blazons of 
about one hundred knights and bannerets who 
marched with the king In this army were eighty- 
seven of the most illustrious barons of England, 
Bretagne, and Lorraine, with their followers, and a 
few of the Scotch nobility The whole expedition 
resembled more a military spectacle than one for 
the special purpose of reducing the Castle of Car- 
laverock In this expedition the Welsh acted with 
marked unwillingness 

Marching through pastoral Annandale, en route, 
they reduced Bruce’s great Castle of Lochmaben, 
and ere long came in sight of Carlaverock, a vast 
and stately feudal stronghold, the relic of a thou- 
sand years, towering in a solitary locality “To the 
south hes the Solway Firth, to the mghtly bark 
struggling amid the waves of which it once formed 
a beacon Beyond the Solway are the lofty moun- 
tains of Cumberland On the west 1s the mouth 
of the Nith, forming a magnificent bay, skirted by 
the woods of New Abbey and Kurkconnel, on the 
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east, the wide expanse of Lochar Moss, and in 
the background nses Cniffel, the termination of a 
range of undulating hills which enclose the fertile 
vale of the Nith like an amphitheatre ” 

It was the stronghold of the powerful family of 
Maxwell , and so many Lowland castles had fallen 
into Edward’s hands, that he was determined to 
have Carlaverock, which, says Walter of Exeter, 
‘‘ was always furnished for its defence, whenever it 
was required, with men, engines, and provisions, 
Its shape was like a shield, for 1t had only three 
sides, with a (round) tower at each angle, but one 
of them was double, so high, long, and large, and 
under it was the gate, with a drawbridge well made 
and strong, and a sufficiency of other defences 
It had good walls, and good ditches filled to the 
edge with water, and I believe there never was 
seen a castle so beautifully situated” This portion 
of the castle 1s but httle changed 1m aspect since 
the Norman friar wrote 

In view of Carlaverock, Edward halted his army, 
who pitched their tents, and cut down many large 
trees The military engines were then brought up 
from the fleet—the pay of the admiral was then 2s 
daily , of the captains, 1s , of a seaman, 3d —and 
then the siege began in earnest ‘The infantry 
marched against the lofty castle, and there occurred 
an hour’s skirmish, during which many were killed 
and wounded, for the Scots hurled down stones, that 
beat in helmets and dashed shields to pieces , utter- 
ing shouts whenever they saw “that any mischief 
had occurred” The first assailants were the Bre- 
tons, supported by the Lortainers Sir Thomas de 
Richmont pressed close to the drawbndge, and 
summoned the garrison to surrender, but was driven 
off by a volley of stones and arrows Sir Robert 
de Willoughby, Ralph de Gorges, Sir John Fitz- 
marmaduke, and Sir Robert Hamsart, were all 
beaten down and more or Icss wounded Of the 
two latter, one had his banner torn to pieces , the 
shield of the other was seen to fly into the air, for 
“the stones fell thick as rain, and few brought 
back their shields entire ” 

They were now reinforced by the divisions of 
Edward and the Pnnce of Wales Among these, 
Sir Adam of the Ford and Sir Roger Kirkbride (two 
Scottish traitors apparently), we are told “‘mined the 
walls with considerable effect ,” but the garnson 
showered upon them and their followers ‘such huge 
stones, quarrels, and arrows, till with wounds and 
bruises, 1t was with difficulty they could retire Sur 
Robert de la Warde and Sir John de Grey renewed 
the attack , but the garnson ‘bent their bows and 
crossbows, and their espringalls in readiness both 
to throw and hurl” When one Scot became 
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fatigued another took his place , but though the | barracks are now built , while Wallace rode straight 
entrance to the castle was nearly won by the ; UP the main street, to meet the English, who were 
eoldiers of the Count of Brittany and Lord Has- , now there a thousand strong, and a conflict took 
tings, the garrison defended the fortress during place on the ground occupied by the old univeisity, 
the whole of that day and all night, till nine o’clock and the people had barely time to take shelter in 
a the following ears - ee es oi re ere it ee : 
“battering engines, robinets, and espringals, &c, e bishop was there in his armour, at the head 
placed in position against them, and resistance of his men, whose superior force, in the narrow 
seeming hopeless, they hung out a flag of truce, | thoroughfare, could not avail them against a charge 
the bearer of which instantly received two arrows ot mounted lances, and the manner in which the 
in the hand and face The rest demanded quarter | great leader of the latter swept his sword around 
and opened their gates, on which the Marshal ‘him was long a tradition inGlasgow The English 
and Constable of the English forces ordered hos- | held their ground bravely, till Auchinleck suddenly 
tilities to cease, and took possession of the castle, | came swooping down upon them in flank, like a 
on the ramparts of which were then hoisted the | torrent of spears, by another narrow way, and 
banners of England, St Edmond, St George, and | being tdtally ignorant of the number of their as- 
St Edward, with those of Segrave, Clifford, and | sailants, they gave way, and then the rout became 
Hereford, while trumpets rent the air | general In the heat of the conflict Wallace un- 
But what was the amazement of the English when | horsed Henry of Horncester, a powerful monk who 
the garrison, or probably the survivors of it, came | bore a banner of great sanctity, said to be that of 
al eens gr Brean | le nth gti Meer we 
‘ | ? 
protectcd and clothed anew by the king, but the , to pieces in the narrow lanes that led to the fields, 
Chronicle of Lanercost records that they were all | he fled for England, after recovering his banner, at 
hanged, a much more probable account Mathew the head of a few horse Wallace then marched 
of Westminster also says there were only sixty | towards Bothwell, and, umiting his force to that of 
archers Castles were easily defended in those |Sir Wilham Douglas, they fell suddenly upon 
days, prior to the invention of artillery Edward’s justiciary, Ormsby, who was holding his 
To Lord Chifford was entrusted Carlaverock, | armed courts at Scone Many of his men were 
where, on the 29th of August, there came the Arch- | killed or taken by the Scots, and he escaped over 
ates of Canterbury with an aie from pine oe border ae aoa ad — 
oliness, commanding peace with the Scots 1S INDORES In the same year, Sir James Balfour, 
led to a ania, and kdward began his march for |1n his scarce “Annales,” records briefly that a battle 
England on the 3rd of November took place near the old Castle of Lindores, in the 
Compal Ai Giascow This truce did not pre- | month of June, where Sir Wiliam Wallace and 
vent the Scots at times from fighting with the | Sir John Frazer overthrew the enemy and slew 
English, who held various posts in Scotland LEd-/j their leader, Sir he oe ee yeccase 
ward I, having singularly enough appointed Beck, | he adds, “1s called Dullecarew fiela, quherin 
the famous fighting Bishop of Durham, to the see of | 3,000 English were killed and 500 taken prisoners , 
Glasgow—to the exclusion, temporally, of Wishart, the Scots lost not above 300, as the woods and 
bishop of that diocese—Sir Wilham Wallace, on passages of the montans and quagmuires were weill 
being joined by his uncle, Adam Wallace of Ric- knowen to them” From the Wardrobe Accounts 
carton, the Laird of Auchinleck and others, at the | of Edward, it appears that his Scottish war in 1300 
head of 300 mounted men-at-arms, proceeded to, cost him more than four-fifths of the revenue of 
Glasgow, to expel the intruder Marching in the; England 
night, morning found them at Glasgow Bridge, a 
which at that time was made of wood There he 
divided his little force into two, and leading one PERIOD, 1302-1319 
himself, he gave the other to Auchinleck As It; 1302 Rostin_ As soon as the truce expired, 
was expected that there would be blows struck in| Edward sent into Scotland an army of 20,000, 
couneee = ee palace, oe ae ‘i say es 30,000 men, at - tiareay oak ali 
the head of the High Street, near the cathedral, | with orders, not so much to hg e scots, as 
Auchinleck took a pecuitone route to reach its | utterly to ie and desolate the country For the 
vicinity, over the grounds on the eastern side of the ; purpose of more easily procuring provisions, he 
then hittle city, on which the Calton and infantry | marched in three columns, each a mile or two apart 
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from the other, and the 24th of February saw them 
halted a little way south of Edinburgh, at three 
places, still distinctly marked by crossed swords on 
the county map, the first at Roslin, the second at 
Loanhead, north of the village on the high ground 
named the Killng, and the third at Park Burn, 
south of Gilmerton Grange ; 

In the mcantime, Sir John Comyn, Sir Simon 
Fraser of Oliver Castle, and Heritable Sheriff of 
Tweeddale, mustered at Biggar a force consisting 
of only 8,000 men, carefully chosen and well 
armed With these they made a forced night march 
to Roslin, where, near the stately old castle in the 
wooded glen, the abode of the semi royal house of 
Sinclair, the first division of the enciny, under Sir 
John de Segrave, lay encamped In the dull hght 
of the early spring morning he was suddenly 
attacked, his column routed, and himself wounded 
and taken prisoner, together with his brother, son, 
sixteen knights, and thirty esqumres, called by 
Langtoft, sergeants The combat was burely over 
when the second division, brought up by the 
fugitives from the camp at Loanhead, made its 
appearance, and weary though the Scots were with 
their forced march, flushed with their first success, 
and full of the most rancorous hate of their invaders, 
they rushed to the charge, and though the conflict 
was fierce, were victorious <A vast quantity of 
pillage fell into their hands, together with Sir Ralph 
the Coffcrer, a paymaster of the English army 

scaicely was this second struggle over, when, 
with al] their appointments glittering in the uprisen 
sun, the thud column, unde: Sir Robert Neville, 
was seen in motion over the level ground between 
the Killrig and Gilmerton The Scots now thought 
only of falling back, but Neville was so close that 
this was impracticable 3 “‘Then Icadcrs flew fiom 
rank to1ank,” says Taylor’s “ History of Scotland,” 
“and, having equipped the camp-followcrs in the 
arms of them slain cnemies, they made a futious 
charge on the Inglish, and routed them with grcat 
slaughtcr ” 

John de Fordun states that before the second 
and third of these encounters took place, the Scots 
had recourse to the crucl policy of killing their 
prisoners , and, according to the rhyming chronicler 
Langtoft, when the order was given to slay them, 
Ralph the Cofferer interceded with Sir Simon 
Fraser for his life, promising a large ransom 

“This coat of mail is no priestly habit,” replied 
Fraser , “where is thine alb or thy hood? Often 
have you robbed us of all, and done us grievous 
harm, and it 1s now our time to sum up the account 
and exact its payment ” 

With these words he hewed off the hands of the 


degraded priest as being polluted with the wages af 
iniquity, and then by one stroke severed his head 
from his body __ Be all this as it may, 1t must be 
borne 1n mind that in their engendered hatred i 
each other, small reliance 1s to be put upon either 
the historians of England or Scotland in those 
days , national rancour and exaggeration are cha- 
racteristics of both Wallace was not present here, 
yet all the old English writers attribute to him the 
glory in the triple battle of Roslin 

1303 SiktE oF Stiruinc- In this year, 
almost the only castle of importance possessed by 
the Scots in the Lowlands was this fine old palatial 
fortress, which still guards the passage of the Forth 
To detail the capture of all the other fortresses, 
such as Edinburgh, and so forth, would only weary 
the reader , but there were some picturesque features 
in the reduction of Stirling 

“The buildings of this fortress,” says Bullings, 
“rise from a perpendicular rock , they are ancient, 
varied in outline, picturesque, and ornamental, 
though neither so massive nor impressive as those 
of kdinburgh But in Stirling the palace and 
fortalice combined remind one of the statues, the 
oinaments, and decorated archways of mayestic 
Heidelberg” After the battle of Stuling Bndge, 
it was captured from its Englhsh garrison by 
Wallace, who abandoned it Retaken by the 
English, it was again retaken by the Scots, who 
put a garnson in it under Sir Wilham Oliphant of 
Aberdalgic, when Fdward I, whose rancorous 
hostility was inflamed to the utmost by the recent 
battle of Roshn, came on with another army, and 
nade a fouith invasion of Scotland, swearing “ that 
he would cither subjugate the country, o1 turn it 
into a country fit only for the beasts of the field to 
dwell in ” 

When summoned by Edward, Oliphant refused 
to cipitulate, not from any hope of being able with 
a slender garrison to withstand the anns of England, 
but from a Ingh sense of honour, urging that he 
must twat the orders of the Scottish Regent, then 
in France “If he will not surrender this castle,” 
suid Edward, “let him keep it at his peril ” 

On the 22nd of April the siege commenced, and 
was pressed till the zoth of July Thirteen war 
like engines were brought to bear upon the fortress, 
some of which hurled stones three hundred pounds 
in weight, leaden balls, and long javelins winged 
with brass For the balls, the roof of the Cathedral 
of St. Andrews was stripped off The garnson 
made desperate sallics, and from the skilful manner 
in which they handled their own engines, killed or 
mutilated many of their assailants To do him 
justice, Edward I exposed himself greatly on 
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several occasions, and once was nearly the victim 
of his own temerity At one time, when nding near 
the castle, a javelin lodged between the joints of his 
breastplate, but without piercing the skin Pulling 
it out, he shook it 1n defiance at the walls, swear- 
ing with one of his great Norman-French oaths 
tat he would hang the villain who hit him On 
another occasion, a great stone, shot from some 
engine on the ramparts, struck the ground with 
such force before him, that his startled horse 
backed and fell under him, on which many of his 
soldiers ran forward and hurried him down the hill 
beyond the reach of pen! After the month of 
May drew on, the Shenffs of London, York, and 
Lincoln, were ordered to collect all the bows, 
quarrels, and other weapons of war they could 
procure, and send them instantly to Stirhng, 
while the Governor of the Tower sent all engines 
in his charge Greek fire, a new and destructive 
combustible—new at least in Brtamm—was now 
employed, and soon set fire to the roofs and walls 
of the buildings, while two gigantic machines 
were constructed which actually overtopped the 
ramparts, and from these the besieged were over- 
whelmed by stones and leaden balls of enormous 
weight 

By means of one, named the “War Wolf,” a 
breach was at last effected mn the two inner walls, 
and then, the brave little garrison, reduced in num- 
ber by war and famine, were compelled to surrender 
at discretion, after which, shameful indignities, 
most unusual in an age of chivalry, were heaped 
upon them Sir Wilham Ohphant and twenty-five 
knights and gentlemen, his companions in arms, 
were compelled, amid mockeries, to go in proces- 
sion to the tent of Edward in their shirts and 
drawers, with heads and feet bare, and on their 
knees crave the mercy which was given in the form 
of consignment to various English dungeons 
Upon the authority of Rymer and Hemingford, it 
is stated that “the garnson which had so long 
defied the whole power of the English army was 
found to have consisted of no more than 140 
soldiers, besides Sir William Oliphant and the other 
knights and gentlemen, a preaching friar, a monk, 
and thirteen ladies, the wives and sisters of the 
knights, who had shared along with them the 
dangers and privations of their obstinate defence ” 
The names of the knights are preserved in a list, 
drawn up on the spot by John Bouhs, notary of 
London, “on the eve of the feast of St James the 
Apostle” Sir William Oliphant died a prisoner in 
the Tower of London, says one histonan , another 
asserts that he was liberated by Edward IT 1n 1308 

1306 Metuven. In this battle the Scots, 
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under King Robert I , were defeated by the Earl of 
Pembroke The encounter took place in the park 
of Methven Castle, about a mile eastward from the 
village of that name Pembroke, at the head of 
the English troops, had thrown himself into Perth, 
which was then strongly walled and fortified, when 
the King of Scotland arnved before it, with an army 
greatly inferior in numbers, but in the chivalrous 
spint of the age, he challenged the earl to come 
forth and fight him in the open fields “The 
Englishman,” says Sir Walter Scott in his History, 
“replied that he would meet him on the morrow. 
Bruce retired to the neighbouring wood of Methven, 
where he took up his quarters for the mht, ex- 
pecting no battle until next day But Pembroke’s 
purpose was very different from what he expressed 
He caused his men instantly to take arms, though 
the day was far spent, and, sallying from the town 
of Perth, assaulted with fury the Scots, who were 
taken unawares They fought bravely, and Bruce 
was thrice unhorsed At one moment he was a 
prisoner in the hands of Sir Philip Mowbray, who 
shouted aloud that he had taken the new king 
Christopher (or Crystal) Seton struck Mowbray to 
the earth and rescued his brother-in-law ,” but the 
Scots, whe had been surprised when in the act of 
cooking, with their armour off, were totally routed, 
though a great body of them kept together and 
retreated to the woods of Athole under the king 
According to Trivet, Barbour, and others, in 
addition to the slain, Bruce had to deplore the 
captivity of many of his bravest adherents, whom 
Edward, then advancing for the last, and, to him, 
fatal expedition into Scotland, ordered to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, all save Sir Thomas Ran- 
dolph This encounter took place on the zoth of 
July 

DALREE, the battle in which the famous “ Brooch 
of Lorn” was lost and won, was fought by the 
King of Scotland against his western rebels, a little 
time after his defeat at Methven, and in the same 
year He had now been joined by his queen and 
many other ladies, whose presence sorely crippled 
and hampered the movements of the small force 
with which he was now compelled to hover among 
the Highland mountains, especially as winter ap- 
proached Under the guidance of Sir Neil Camp- 
bell, of Lochawe (ancestor of the house of Argyle), 
he thought of retiring to the mainland of Kintyre, 
and with this view marched through that part of 
Argyleshire which belonged to a traitor, Macdou- 
gal, known as John of Lorn, son-in-law of the Red 
Comyn, whom Bruce had slain, and who was hence 
in allhance with England 

As Bruce entered Glendochart, a region now, as 
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then, of sterile magnificence, under the dark shadow | 
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| But now three powerful Highlanders threw them- 
of the double cone of Benmore, he was suddenly | selves like infuriated savages upon the king. The 
attacked, at a place from that day called Dalree | names of two are given by Barbour as MacKeoch 
(¢, the King’s field), by John of Lorn, at the head | and MacIndrosser One seized his chain bnile, 
of a thousand men, where the path was so narrow | but Bruce hewed off his nght arm, which was pro- 
that the Lowland knights, about three hundred in | bably bare, with his battle-axe, a second clung to 
number, had no room to turn their horses, and | his stirrup, by which he was dragged along thc 
were powerless against the tremendous pole-axes | rocky way, the third had his skull cloven to the 
of the Highlanders After a very severe conflict, ! teeth, a summary process by which the king freed 
the latter were victorious Cloven through plate himself of the rebel at his stirrup, and in this tnple 
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and nivul, Sir James Douglas, Su Gilbert Hay, and | combat the singulir brooch was lost and won, as, 


many more were wounded, then horses gished 
and slain, till the king, drcading the total destruc- 
tion of his little force, commutted the care of the 
queen and her ladies to his younger brother, Sir 
Nigel, and fought only to escape through a 
narrow gorge between the deep water of Loch 
Dochart and a steep precipice, where, cover- 
ing his rear with his own sword, and twining his 
charger from time to time, the patriot king struggled 
desperately, and excited the admuration of John of 
Lorn, who exclaimed, while quoting Ossian— 

“Behold him! He guards his men fiom us, as 
Gaul, the son of Morm, protected his host from 
the fury of Fingal ” 


to rid himself of the dying grasp of MacKeoch, he 
had to leave his mantle by unfastening the studded 
brooch which fastened it After this, the pursuit 
ended, and the king effected his escape across 
Loch Lomond into Kintyre, while his queen was 
sheltered in the Castle of Kildrummie “ The 
Brooch of Lorn” remained a trophy in the hands 
of the Macdougals, and 1s too well known to 1& 
quire description here Suffice it to say that 1t 1s 
of pure silver, not gold, as descnbed by Scott in 
the “ Lord of the Isles ,” at his death, the last or 
the line bequeathed it to the Royal Famuly, and it 
1s now in possession of Queen Victoria. 

1307 Loupon Hiut. Qn the roth of May é 
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battle was fought on that emimence in the pastoral 
district of Cunningham, between King Robert's 
trgops and those of the Earl of Pembroke, who 
had become alarmed by the reduction of all the 
fortified places in Ayrshire, and the rout of 10,000 
English, under Sir Phiip Mowbray, in Kyle, by 
” Sir James Douglas Pembroke had in his force 
three thousand carefully-chosen cavalry, all in 
complete armour, and Barbour tells us, that mn the 
chivalric spint of the age, he sent a message to the 
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king that, “on the roth of May, he would march 
by Loudon Hill,” and Bruce, who lay at Galston, 
in the north-east corner of Kyle, agreed to meet 
his old enemy on the appointed day But, remem- 
bering the former treachery of the Anglo-Norman 
earl at Methven, he took every precaution against 
a sudden attack, and to prevent his slender force 
from being overwhelmed by the superior strength 
of the enemy 

The highway at that part of Loudon Hill where 
he meant to await the approach of Pembroke, “led 
through a piece of dry level ground, about five 
hundred yards in breadth, and bounded on both 
sideg by extensive and deep morasses,” and when 
Bruce rode ferward to reconnoitre the district, 
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Barbour states that the hay was lying “1n the fair 
fields, even and dry.” Considering this space too 
open for his force, which consisted of only 600 
spearmen, he cut three deep and parallel trenches 
from the morasses to the road, leaving only room 
for the advance of a torce having a frontage equal 
to his own, and thus completely securing his flanks 
and rear He provided two rallying-places in 
case of need, and placed the baggage and camp- 
followers on a green hill in the rear. By dawn, on 
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the morning of the roth of May, Bruce was 1n his 
saddle, and saw the English advancing in two 
lines Huis histonan and contemporary portrays 
in picturesque language the splendid and imposing 
appearance of the English troops, their close array, 
the sun gleaming on their helmets and shields of 
steel, their hauberks that were white as silver, the 
steel harness of the horses, and the many pennons 
of the knights that were waving above the wood 
of spears 

As the latter were lowered 1n the rest, the knights 
rushed their horses at full speed upon the levelled 
Scottish pikes, but, with the usual luck of hgrse 
charging a square, were received with such force 
and steadiness, that many were unseated and slam. 
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The rear rode over the front, and all became con- 
fusion, while the Scots, advancing, hurled the re- 
mains of the first lime on the second, then all gave 
way, and flight followed Pembroke fled on the 
spur, and found refuge in the Castle of Ayr 

Three days after, the same handful of men de- 
feated Ralph, Earl of Gloucester, and compelled 
him to seck shelter in the same place, and the 
moral effect of these little victories was very great, 
as the Scots now flocked in great numbers to the 
standard of their king 

InveruRY On the 25th of December, in the same 
year, another severe encounter took place near the 
old straggling village of this name, at the confluence 
of the Don and the Uw, in a wild and pastoral 
district, between the troops of the king and a great 
body of the encmy, under the traitorous Earl of 
Buchan, and Sir Philip (some say Sir John) Mow- 
bray At this time Bruce was so ill, that he was 
borne about from place to place in a litter, but, 
hearing that some of his people had been attacked 
and routed by Sir David de Brechin, he urged his 
attendants to arm hmm and lft him on his horse 
H{e led a furious attack upon Buchan’s mixed force 
of English and Scots, he routed and cut them to 
pieces It is a traditionary report that by the 
agitation of Ins spirits on that day he was re- 
stored to health ‘The insults of these men,” 
said he, “ have wrought my cure” He made the 
village of Inverury a Royal Burgh, in honour of 
this victory, which Lord Hailes asserts to have 
occurred on the 25th of May, which was Ascension 
Day, in 1308, and which he affirms to have been the 
date of the battle Immediately after this, Bruce 
ravaged all the land of the Comyns with fire and 
sword, to punish the treason and perfidy of the 
earl In four years after this, his forces mcreased 
so much, that he was able to invade England, and 
menace Berwick, where Edward II was residing in 
dread of his own barons 

To describe how Bruce, when the tide of war 
turned in favour of Scotland, retook Linhthgow, 
Roxburgh, Edinburgh, Perth, Forfar, Brechin, and 
all other strongholds, save Stirling, nke magic, would 
be to write a history of the period, but his final 
encounter secured for ever the hberties of his 
country 

1314 BANNOCKBURN, where, on the 24th of 
June, the English were totally routed when ad- 
vancing to the relief of Stirling Castle, which sur- 
rendered next day (See vol 1, pp 35-42 ) 

1316-18 Prince Epwarp’s IRISH EXPEDI- 
TION In Ireland the Anglo-Norman power had, 1n 
the reign of Henry II, formally added that island 
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Crown, but soon misgovernment and oppression 
made it hateful to many of the Irish chiefs, and led 
them to long for independence Inspired by the 
brilhant success of the Scots, those of Ulster sent 
messengers to King Robert, imploring his aid to 
enable them to expel their oppressors, and offering 
the crown of all Ireland to his brother, Edward 
Bruce The king was glad of an opportunity to 
distract and enfeeble England, and to gratify the 
ambition of his fiery brother, whose spirit was 
fired by the prospect of a throne , and, after an Act 
was passed by the Scottish parhament regulating the 
succession to the crown, accompanied by 6,000 
Scottish soldiers—men all trained to arms in the 
long and bloody war of independence— Edward 
Bruce sailed from Ayr, and landed at Clondown, 
near Carrickfergus, on the 25th of May, 1315 The 
names of the chief knights who accompanied him 
were Randolph, Earl of Moray, Sir Philip Mowbray 
(who had changed banners), Sir John Foulis, Sir 
John Stewart, Ramsay of Ochterhouse, with Sir 
Walter of Moray, and Sir Fergus of Ardrossan, 
both of whom were killed at Arscoll Camden’s 
“ Britannia” gives the names of many more, in- 
cluding Colin Campbell of Lochnaw, nephew of 
the king 

Immediately after this, the shipping returned to 
Scotland, as a species of hint to the Scottish auxil- 
iaries that on their own valour and discipline must 
depend their success and safety In two divisions, 
they advanced on Carrickfergus—so called because 
a King of Scotland (Fergus II ) had been drowned 
there—Randolph, Earl of Moray, led the van, and 
Edward Bruce the main body On their march 
they encountered and utterly routed 20,000 Anglo- 
Irish troops, led by Mandeville, Logan, and Bisset, 
vassals of the Earl of Ulster, but, being without 
military engines, the Scots failed to take the Castle 
of Carrickfergus, built in 1178 by Hugh de Lacy, 
on a rock projecting into the sea The cause of 
Bruce was now strengthened by the accession of the 
O’Neils and many of the principal chiefs of Ulster, 
who swore fealty to him as King of Ireland 

Unfortunately, the native Insh had no plate 
armour, and were less completely equipped than 
their Scottish friends In the reign of Richard IT 
they rode saddles without stirrups , and so late as 
the siege of Rouen, 1417, Henry V had with him 
several bodies of Irish, who had one leg and foot 
quite naked, and whose only arms were targets, 
short javelins, and skenes 

Two chiefs in the English interest, with 4,000 
spearmen and archers, posted themselves in the 
strong pass of Innermalam, and cut off all pro- 
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unto surrender, but Bruce, with his usual ardour, | 


defeated them with slaughter, and captured a great 
h@rd of cattle for his starving soldiers, who now, in 
conjunction with the Insh, penetrated into the 
intenor of Ulster, and with merciless severity 
ravaged the lands of the English settlers. The 
towns of Dundalk and Atherdee were burned on 
the 29th of June, and Louth was laid desolate 

To repel this invasion, Richard de Burgh, the 
Ear! of Ulster, on his vassals being joined by some 
of the chiefs of Connaught, marched through 
Meath and entered the northern province with fire 
and sword, while Edmond Butler, Justiciary of 
Ireland (as the Lord-Lieutenant was then named), 
collected forces at Leinster on the 22nd of July, 
and offered to assist the earl ‘You may return 
home,” said the latter, arrogantly, “I, with my 
vassals, will overcome the Scots” On the advance 
of De Burgh, Bruce began a retreat to the neigh- 
bourhood of Conyers, where he took up a strong 
position, while the English encamped in a forest 
twelve miles distant A senes of bniliant skir- 
mishes ensued, by which the latter were harassed 
and their provisions cut off, tll De Burgh resolved 
to end the war by a decisive battle, and marched 
against the Scots 

Bruce, on learning his advance, had recourse to 
a ruse that was completely successful He left all 
his banners flying in camp, posted the Insh in the 
rear, and, making a circuit, attacked the English in 
flank at a moment when they were entangled 
among his baggage-cars This was on the roth of 
September The English fell into confusion and 
were utterly routed, thousands penshed on the 
spot, and the rest, who fled to Conyers, were over- 
taken by the cavalry of Moray, and cut down like 
sheep in the streets Ulster now fled to the south 
of Ireland, and Bruce’s victory was followed by 
the revolt of Connaught and Meath, and the de- 
struction of the possessions of the English settlers 
Moray returned to Scotland and came back with 
only 500 men, on which Bruce marched into Kul- 
dare, “his progress being marked by a cruelty and 
devastation as ungenerous as it was impolitic, and 
the results of which he lived to deplore ” 

He twice defeated the English again at Arscoll, 
on the 26th of January, 1317, and Kenlys, when 
11,000 of the enemy are said to have fallen , after 
which, the O’Tooles, the O’Briens, and O’Carrols, 
rushed to arms, and the whole country became a 
scene of devastation and anarchy. Bruce was now 
crowned, and entered on the exercise of regal 
power; and sent for more reinforcements from 
Scotland, where the king, his brother, was sub- 
duing the revolted Western Isles. 


The Scots were still attempting to reduce 
Carrickfergus by starvation, when Thomas, Lord 
Mandeville, resolved to make a sortie upon their 
cantonments, where he understood discipline was 
greatly relaxed ‘Neil Fleming, and a guard of 
sixty chosen men, were alone in readiness to repel 
the attack, and generously resolved to save the 
army by the sacrifice of himself and his little band 
Having dispatched messengers to Bruce, warning 
him of the attack, he drew up his men to the best 
advantage, and after a chivalrous appeal to the 
patriotism, met the shock of the advancing force 
Fleming and his companions were slain to a man, 
but not until many of their enemies had fallen, and 
time had been gained for their countrymen to aria 
and form fn order of battle Mandeville, after 
sending round two detachments to prevent the 
escape of the Scots, proceeded rapidly along the 
main street of the town to attack the headquarters 
of Edward Bruce He was met, however, by 
Bruce himself, at the head of a large body of men 
hastily accoutred In the conflict which followed, 
Mandeville, conspicuous from his armorial bearings, 
was struck down and slain by Edward Bruce On 
the loss of their leader, the English retreated in 
dismay to the castle , but, alarmed lest the enemy 
might enter with them, the garrison barricaded the 
gate and excluded their friends, all of whom were 
slain or taken captive by the Scots After the 
conflict, Bruce—a man of generous feeling and 
chivalrous valour, though deficient in the prudence 
necessary for a great commander-—sought out the 
gallant Fleming, still alive, though in the agontes of 
death, with all his brave band lying dead around 
him, and bewailed with tears the loss of his noble 
follower ” 

This was on the 11th of Apnl Another account 
says that Mandeville was slain by Gilbert Harper, 
who cut him down by one stroke of his battle-axe. 

Bruce required the Castle of Carrickfergus to 
surrender, according to atreaty, on the 31st of May 
To this the English agreed, and—to continue the 
story of the expedition, concerning whtch little or 
nothing will be found in English History—Lord 
Hailes states that the defenders desired that “a 
detachment of the Scottish army might be sent to 
take possession of the place Thirty men were 
sent, but the English treacherously seized them, 
and declared that they would defend the castle to 
the uttermost Meanwhile, the King of Scots had 
formed the magnanimous resolution of conducting 
in person a reinforcement to his brother. , He 
entrusted the kingdom in his absence to the 
Steward—his son-in-law—and Douglas, embarked 
at Lochryan, in Galloway, and landed at Carnck- 
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fergus The garrison, after having endured the 
extremities of famine, capitulated They subsisted 
for some time on the hides of beasts, and it 1s said 
that hunger constrained them to feed on the Scots 
whom they had basely made prisoners Never- 
theless, their savage obstinacy was in vain” The 
fortress was lost, and after a brief rest, the two royal 
brothers, at the head of 20,000 Scottish troops, 
hastened by forced marches through Louth, and 
advanced to Slane on the 16th of February On 
this march occurred an incident strikingly charac- 
teristic of the King of Scotland Ulster had 
assembled 40,000 men to oppose him, and, lining 
with these an extensive wood through which he 
knew the Scots must pass, he proposed to attack 
their rear when the van had defiled through it 

Following Barbour, Lord Hailes says the army 
marched in two divisions “ The first was led by 
Edward Bruce, and the other by the hing Edward, 
with his wonted impetuosity, hurried on, regardless 
of his brother, who advanced slowly and with 
circumspection The English archers began to 
annoy the rear of the Scottish army The hing 
concluded that stragglers advancing so far were 
powerfully supported, and therefore enjoined his 
soldiers to march in order, and on no pretence to 
leave their ranks 

“Tt happened that two English yeomen dis- 
charged their arrows at Sir Colin Campbell, the 
king’s nephew The youth rode off at full speed 
to avenge the insult The king followed, and struck 
him so violently with his truncheon that he was 
nearly unhorsed ‘Return,’ cried the king, ‘ your 
disobedience might have brought us all into 
jeopardy’ After the English were dispersed, 
Edward Bruce regretted his having been absent 
‘It was owing to your own folly,’ replied the hing , 
‘you ought to have remembered that the van must 
always protect the rear’” 

The troops of Ulster were utterly discomfited 
and demoialised , and by the way of Drogheda the 
victorious Scots advanced on Dublin, and on its 
tate depended the existence of the English rule in 
Ireland 

Foiled, by the energy of the citizens, m an 
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which forced the movement, as their troops were 
compelled to eat their horses, and many of them 
died of sheer hunger as they once more retreated 
towards Ulster It was on this march that the 
famous incident so illustrative of Robert Bruce's 
humanity occurred 

When his army was about to recommence its 
march from Limerick, he heard the cnes of a 
woman, a poor laundress (the wife of a soldier), 
who had been taken in labour and feared to be left 
behind Bruce ordered a halt, had a tent pitched 
for her, and sent women to attend on her delivery 
It was a great courtesy, says Barbour, “ that such a 
king, and so mighty, made his men dwell in this 
manner for a poor lavender” As the English 
were beginning to molest Scotland again, the king 
now returned home, leaving his brother to maintain 
a precarious authority in Ulster by means of rein- 
forcements from Scotland 

On the 5th of October, 1318, at Fagher, near 
Dundalk, he rashly encountered a force of 20,000 
men, under Sir John de Berminghan, greatly 
exceeding his own in number, as he had only 2,000 
with him, exclusive of a few Irish allies, and there 
he was defeated and slain When the English 
were approaching, Edward dispatched three of his 
principal leaders, Stewart, Soulis, and Mowbray, to 
observe their number and strength, and, on return- 
ing, they earnestly advised him to avoid an engage- 
ment, but, with his usual impetuosity, he was 
eager for battle, nor could his ardour be cooled by 
an announcement that the Irish would not take 
part in a task so hopeless The battle began bya 
furious charge on the Scottish vanguard, which was 
instantly broken up and overwhelmed Edward 
Bruce was slain by John Maupas, who was found 


| lying dead above him _ Sir John Soulis and Sir John 


Stewart—brother of the Great Steward of Scotland 
—were among the slain, and Mowbray was mortally 
wounded Under John Thompson, leader of the 
men of Carrich, the small remnant of the Scots fell 
back on Carrickfergus, from whence they sailed 
to Scotland Notwithstanding the generous con 
duct of King Robert after Bannockburn, the body 
of his gallant brother was treated with barbarous 


attempt to take Dublin, King Robert and King indignity Quartered, it was exposed in four parts 
Edward took possession of the Castle of Cnoc im , of Ireland, while Bermingham took over the head 
the Phoenix Park, and, after a short stay, marched to King Edward, who created him Earl of Louth, 
to Naas towards the end of February, and pene- | with a grant of land and twenty pounds per annum 
trated—if the Irish annals are correct—as far as | Thus ended an expedition which, had it been 
Limerick ‘We cannot determine,’ says Lord , wisely managed, mght have changed for ever the 
Hales, “ what were the motives which induced the | future history of the three kingdoms 

two brothers to undertake a march so long and; 1317 \LINTHAUGHLEE While Robert I was in 
hazardous, especially at that season of the year ,” | Ireland, the King of England summoned his vassals 
and he conjectures that famine was the pressure to meet him about the end of September to invade 
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Scotland , but only Border frays ensued, till the 
Earl of Arundel, Warden of the English Marches, 
hgaring that Sir James Douglas was about to give 
a great banquet to his tenantry in a new mansion 
he had erected at Linthaughlee, near Jedburgh, 
marched into Scotland at the head of 10,000 men, 
to interrupt the festivities Having timely notice 
of his approach, Douglas mustered a strong force, 
with which he resolved to attack the enemy in 
their march through a thick woody pass, where he 
twisted together a line of young birch-trees so as 
to form an abatis impenetrable to cavalry, in 
which the English were usually superior to the 
Scots Then he posted a body of archers in am- 
bush at the narrowest part of the pass, where its 
breadth did not exceed sixty feet When the 
English reached this unexpected barner, their ranks 
were sO compressed by the density of the glade 
that their mailed cavalry proved useless, and 
showers of arrows assailed their infantry, while, 
shouting his war-cry, ‘“‘A Douglas! A Douglas!” 
that chief rushed to the attack at the head of the 
men-at-arms 

Assailed thus suddenly in front and flank, the 
troops of Arundel fell into inextricable confusion, 
and were driven back with severe slaughter , but, 
owing to their great superiority in force, Douglas 
could not venture to pursue them In the first 
onset he slew one of the most distinguished of 
their Jeaders, Sir Thomas de Richemont, and, as a 
trophy of victory, wrenched away from his helmet 
vfurred cap of maintenance which he wore round 
it Other petty inroads followed, in one of which 
a Gascon knight in King Edward’s service was 
slain in the Merse, and a similar fate befell Sir 
Robert Neville, when retiring towards Berwick 
with booty 

THE ComBaT OF DONYBRISEL occurred in the 
same year King Edward having failed in_ his 
attacks on Scotland by land, resolved to attempt 
an invasion by sea, and ships being required for 
the Scottish war, he sent a Genoese merchant to 
Genoa to procure five fighting galleys, with men-at- 
arms, armour, and provisions, and in May, John 
Perbroun, of Yarmouth, was appointed Admiral 
of the king’s fleet northwards, while Sir Robert 
Leybourne was Admiral westward of the Thames 
A body of English troops, whose number 1s not 
given, sailed up the Firth of Forth and landed at 
Donybnisel, near Inverkeithing, where Duncan, Ear] 
of Fife, and the sheriff of that county, at the head 
of only 500 men, attempted to oppose them, but 
his followers were put to flight During this move- 
ment they were met by William Sinclair, Bishop of 
Dunkeld, who, having heard of the landing, was 
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coming from his seat at Auchtertool at the head of 
sixty men-at-arms This warlike prelate, on the first 
alarm, had put on a suit of armour, over which he 
wore a white rochet, threw himself on horseback, 
and intercepted the fugitives ‘Whither are you 
fleeing ?” demanded he of their leaders , “ you de- 
serve to have your gilded spurs hacked off” Then, 
brandishing a spear, he shouted, “ Let all who love 
Scotland and the king, follow me!” The fugitives 
rallied, others joined them, and so furious an 
attack was made upon the English that they were 
routed, with the loss of about 500 men _ besides 
many who were drowned by the swamping of their 
boats After this, the shipping quitted the niver 
On the king’s return from Ireland he greatly com- 
mended the gallant Sinclair, declaring he should 
be his own bishop, and by the name of “ the 
King’s Bishop” he was long and honourably re- 
membered by his countrymen 

1318-19 Berwick This important town, the 
key of the Eastern Marches, yet remained in the 
hands of the English, but King Robert was engaged 
in the construction of engines for its capture It 
chanced, however, that Peter Spalding, a citizen, 
having been harshly treated by the English Gover- 
nor (who is supposed to have been either Roger 
Horsley or Maurice de Berkley), wrote to the Earl 
of March, whose relation he had married, offering 
on a certain night, to betray the post where he 
kept guard The earl, dreading to attempt such 
an enterprise alone, laid the letter before the king, 
who said, “ You did well in making me your conf- 
dant, for if you had told this either to Randolph 
or Douglas, you would have offended the one you 
did not trust Now, both shall aid you in the 
enterprise”? The king desired him to assemble a 
body of troops at a certain place, requesting also 
Randolph and Douglas to attend at the same 
place and hour This was accordingly done, and 
they marched to Berwick, before the walls of which 
they appeared in the dark, on the night of the 28th 
of March Assisted by Spalding they got in, and 
in a few hours were masters of the town The 
English historians acknowledge that the Scots gave 
quarter to all who demanded it, but the garrison 
in the castle, and those who fled into it from the 
town, perceiving that the number of the Scots was 
small, made a desperate sally, but were repulsed 
chiefly by the great valour of a young knight, Sur 
Wilham Keith of Galston King Robert now com- 
mitted the care of Berwick to Walter, the Steward 
of Scotland, who assembled all his vassals there to 
enable him to discharge his trust He reinforced 
the garrison, which consisted of a strong body of 
archers, spear and crossbow men, with 500 gentle- 
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men, who quartered their arms with his own, and 
victualled the place fora year England was now 
twice entered, the country ravaged, the towns 
burned and castles stormed, as far as Ripon, which 
escaped by the payment of 1,000 marks; and on 
each occasion the Scots returned, according to 
Tyrrel and the Chronicle of Lanercost, “ driving 
their prisoners before them like flocks of sheep ” 
To recover Berwick and wipe out the disgrace 
that was falling on his arms, Edward summoned 
his military vassals to meet him at Newcastle, on 
the 24th of July, 1319 A numerous levy of 
infantry was made in every county of England and 
Wales, and a powerful fleet was sent to the mouth 
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close to the sea-rampart. To the bow of her boat 
was lashed a kind of drawbndge which was to be 
lowered upon the wall as a passage to the town; 
but such a shower of missiles from springals and 
cross-bows assailed her crew, that she was driven 
off and grounded on a bank, where the Scots set 
her on fire when the tide ebbed. The retreat wa’ 
now sounded, and the English retired to their 
camp 

Five days of quiet followed, but during these, 
both parties were active in preparations for attack 
and defence The English constructed an engine 
called a sow, a large fabric composed of timber 
and well roofed, having within it stages higher 
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of the Tweed to cut off provisions and reinforce , than the walls of the town It moved on wheels, 
ments, and to convey the machines and matériel and was calculated for the double purpose of 
of the army It was September before his pre- , mining and storming, and, 1n the service of the 
parations were complete, when he crossed the | Scots, there was a Flemish engineer named John 
Tweed without opposition, and the morning of St | Crab, who constructed two movable cranes, where- 
Mary's Lve, the 7th of September, saw the English , with stones of enormous weight could be raised 
army, in their line of circumvallation, drawn up in ; high in air, to descend on the heads of the enemy 
separate divisions at regular distances, provided His springals hurled heavy darts, winged with 
with scaling-ladders, scaffolds, with hoes and pick- | copper, heavy iron chains and grappling-hooks, 
axes for mining Meanwhile the High Steward was | with bundles of flaming flax and tow saturated in 
ready for them, and arranged his garrison in com- | pitch, to launch at the mgging of the ships, which 
pamies to oppose the advancing stormers, who | had their top-masts filled with archers, and on the 
marched to the assault by sound of trumpet They | morning of the 13th, all these engines of destruc- 
vigorously filled in the ditches and planted their | tion were in full operation Again, by sound of 
ladders, but these were everywhere thrown down, | trumpet, the Enghsh rushed bravely to the walls and 
and those upon them were killed or wounded In | planted their ladders, only to be hurled back again 
the afternoon the fleet came up with the tide | in defeat beneath the dreadful showers of stones 
One vessel, filled with armed men, was warped up | and other missiles which assailed them Edward 
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then ordered the sow forward, that the walls might 
be breached , but after three attempts had failed, 
an enormous stone from Crab’s crane fell thunder- 
ing on its roof, the fabric was dashed to pieces, 
and the soldiers and miners within it were all 
destroyed, save a few who escaped amid the shouts 
of the Scots, who exclaimed that “the English sow 
had farrowed her pigs” Fire was then thrown 
upon it, and was reduced to ashes The 
naval force now attempted an assault, but the stones 
hurled on their decks from the cranes so intimidated 
them that they withdrew, while, undismayed by 
the destruction of the sow, the land force pressed 
with unabated valour to the attack But every 
where, Walter, the brave son-in-law of Bruce, was 
seen cheering on his soldiers, removing the 
wounded, and beating back the escalades on all 
hands At last it was announced to him that the 
English had broken down the barrier at St Mary’s 
Gate, which they were endeavouring to destroy by 
fire 

The Grand Steward hastened to that point, 
ordered the gate to be thrown open, and sallying 
through the flames upon the enemy, repulsed them 
with slaughter, and again restored the defences and 
secured the gate “Both parties appear to have 
tought with emulous valour, and it 1s mentioned as 
an evidence of the fierce determination displayed 
throughout the struggle, that the women and boys 
belonging to the garrison were continually em- 
ployed, while the strife was raging, in gathering up 
and conveying to their friends the stones and other 
missiles discharged by the English ” 

While this siege was being pressed, Randolph 
and Douglas, at the head of 15,000 carefully ap- 
pointed men, burst into Yorkshire, in the hope of 
capturing the Queen of England, who was residing 
in that county, but she effected her escape De- 
vastation was then carried as far as Mitton, where 
a tumultuary force, led by the archbishop, and 
among which were many ecclesiastics, was cut to 
pieces on the 2oth of September, and 4,000 of them 
are said to have fallen As 300 priests were found 
dead in their armour, the Scots, in the savage 
humour of the age, called this encounter the 
“Chapter of Mitton ” 

Alarmed by this invasion, the northern barons of 
England drew off their forces from before Berwick, 
leaving their king with a third of his army, so he was 
compelled to raise the siege of that place, which 
remained in the hands of the Scots, whose army 
els€where returned loaded with booty, the plunder 
of eighty-four towns and villages, and with many 
prisoners Such were some of the results of Ed- 
ward I's lawless mvasions of the northern kingdom 
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The consequence was that there were only truces, 
but there was no lasting peace for many years 
between England and Scotland—the sad inhentange 
of transmitted hate 


PERIOD, 1322-1388 
1322 BOROUGHBRIDGE Near this old market 
town in Yorkshire, a sanguinary battle was fought 
by the Earls of Hertford and Lancaster, against the 
troops of Edward II On the 21st of December, 
1319, Edward effected a two years’ truce with the 
Scots, during which time he had his hands fully 
occupied at home As he was a king who could not 
live without minions and favourites, he conceived 
an unbounded affection for a young man, named 
sir Hugh le Despenser (the successor of Sir Piers 
Gaveston), whom he marned to a daughter of the 
late Larl of Gloucester, and put in possession of 
immense estates, including the county of Glamorgan 
and part of the Welsh Marches, where, after long 
heart-burnings, an abuse of authority armed all the 
lords of that district against him, and led to outrage 
and violence, as the turbulent Earl of Lancaster and 
other great barons regaided Despenser as a rival 
and an object for their animosity ‘They ultimately 
entered London with their troops, cantoning them 
at Holborn and Clerkenwell, and gave into parlia- 
ment, which was then sitting, eleven charges against 
the Despensers, father and son, of which they did 
not attempt to prove one article , they procured by 
menaces a sentence ot perpetual exile against those 
ministeis ‘The king fclt the indignity which had 
been offered to his authority, and two months did 
not elapse before he had an opportunity for avenging 
it, though so low had the royal authonty sunk now 
in England, by famine and reverses of all kinds, 
that the Queen Isabella, when desinng a mght’s 
lodging at the Castle of Badlesmere in Kent, was 
refused admittance and had some of her attendants 
killed 
The position of the parties was soon reversed 
The Despensers had been banished in the month 
of August, the following month saw them both in 
England, encouraged by a bold act of the king, 
who actually hung twelve kmghts of the opposite 
faction The Earl of Lancaster, still in arms, retired 
northwards, hoping to be assisted by the Scots, but 
they did not interfere, and this hope “ inflamed 
the hearts of the English against the earl—for the 
national animosity was at its highest—and they 
were deemed traitors who could think of calling in 
the Scots to interfere in a national quarrel ” 
On the 16th of March, Lancaster and his con- 
federatés, 30,000 strong at first, according to Hume, 
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after failing to defend the passages of the river at 
Burton-on-Trent, was met with a diminished force, 
&: Boroughbrdge in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
then an obscure hamlet on the Ure, by Sir Simon 
Ward and Sir Andrew Harclay, Governor of Carlisle, 


who defended the bridge, which was then of wood, 


and occupied the opposite bank of the nver with a 
stronger army Lancaster had no resource but to 
force the passage of the Ure, or face about and 
oppose the king, who was 1n pursuit of him with a 
great force and full of vengeance At the head 
of the infantry, the Earl of Hertftord— Humphrey 
de Bohun, who marned Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward 1 and widow of the Larl of Holland— 
charged on foot to clear the bridge, when a Welsh- 
man thrust his lance upward, through a hole in the 
flooring , 1t entered the bowels of the earl, who 
fell dead Lancaster then attempted to cross by a 
ford, but was driven back by the royal archers, who 
gathered like clouds in all directions, and night 
terminated the unequal conflict , five kmghts, three 
esquires, and “a vast number of the common sort,” 
wele slain 

Rapin says that “the dread of being surprised 
by the king, who was advancing, so daunted 
Lancaster’s troops, that mstead of continuing the 
attack they took to flight, and dispersed themselves 
in the country Harclay, perceiving this disorder, 
speedily passed the bridge, and pursued the run- 
aways, of whom he took great numbers prisoners 
The Earl of Lancaster, who endeavoured im vain 
to rally his men, and stayed too long in the hope 
of succeeding, was taken with fourscore and fifteen 
barons and kmghts” He had retired into a 
chapel near the niver, and looking on the holy 
cross exclaimed,— 

“Good Lord, I render myself unto Thee, and 
put me unto Thy mercy ” 

Edward’s time for vengeance had come __Lan- 
caster, who was doubtless guilty of open rebellion 
and taken in arms against his king, was condemned 
to death by a military court, and led to execution 
Edward, who had all that meanness of revenge 
which was a leading charactenstic of the Plan- 
tagenets, heaped indigmties upon him He was 
clothed in the meanest attire, mounted on a lean 
jade, and conducted amid the howls of the popu- 
lace to an eminence near the Castle of Pontefract, 
and there beheaded on the 23rd of March Thus 
perished Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, a prince of 
the blood, and one of the most potent barons in 
England MHarclay was made Earl of Carlisle 
Nine other lords of Lancaster’s party were beheaded 
at York, while “threescore and twelve kmghts 
(besides those hanged in chains) were shut up in 
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prison” These events were followed by an inroaé 
of the Scots, who swept the country to the walls of 
York, and nearly took Edward prisoner 

1332. DUPPLIN-MUIR The great King Robert 
had departed this life at Cardross, and his son, 
David II, was yet a child, when Edward Balhol, 
son of the infamous parasite of Edward I , resolved 
to make a bold push for the throne of Scot 
land, of which country Donald, Earl of Mar, was 
Regent Disputes had taken place respecting the 
restoration of certain estates belonging to English 
barons, landholders in Scotland, which had been 
seized during the last war Two lords, in particular, 
Wake and Henr de Beaumont (as we have related 
in vol 1, p* 43), thought to obtain redress by changing 
—a vain hope—the dynasty of Scotland In the 
northern districts the elements of wat and havoc were 
ever rife and ready, and when Edward Balhol came 
over from Normandy, a few disaffected Scots joined 
him, and, after sailing from the Humber with his un- 
scrupulous associates, he landed near Wester King- 
horn, now called Burntisland, in Fifeshire, on the 
6th of August, and in five days after gained one of 
the most astonishing victories we have perhaps 
yet recorded He had with him at first, Kmghton 
says, but 2,500 men, and sent away his ships 

On landing, he was first encountered by Duncan 
MacDuff, Earl of Fife, and Alexander Seton, with 
10,000 men, says one authority , “some men, hastily 
collected,” according to another ‘These were 
routed and Seton slain, Knighton says, at a place 
called Gledesmuur, after which Balol and his asso- 
ciates marched to Dunfermline, where they were 
joined by many discontented barons They then 
moved northward, and on the 11th of August 
camped on ground called the Millar’s Acre at Fort- 
eriot in Dupplin parish, with the Earn in front. 
On the northern bank lay the army of the Regent 
Mar, numbering upwards of 30,000 men, including 
the chief of the Scottish nobility, while the Earl of 
March, with nearly 30,000 more, was only eight 
miles distant on the pretender’s left flank But the 
latter had secret friends in both the Scottish armues,, 
and their infamous treason, together with Mar’s 
utter incapacity, rescued him from a position of 
great peril 

Andrew Murray of Tullibardine (ancestor of th. 
Dukes of Athole) basely led the English through 
a ford in the Earn, where still stands an ancient 
stone cross This was at midnight, and thus they 
surprised the army of Mar, who was taken com~ 
pletely unawares, and who in his contempt of Ball, 
had actually omitted to post guards, and allowed 
his tents to be a scene of motous intemperance and 
mirth On the first alarm, young Thomas Randolph. 
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Earl of Moray, collected 300 mounted men-at-arms, 
and, supported by Murdoch, Earl of Monteith, 
Alexander Fraser, the Chamberlain, and Robert 
Bruce, a natural son of the late king, he succeeded 
in checking the onset of the English But Mar, 
with the rest of the army, rushed to the charge in 
one confused mass, and in an instant Randolph’s 
orderly little band became broken up and lost, and 
a pitiful scene of slaughter ensued in the lovely 
wooded vale through which the Earn flows 
Wedged together in one inextricable mob of men 
of all arms, the front ranks trodden down by those 
pressing on from the rear, the Scottish troops were 
slaughtered almost without resistance. Amid shrieks, 
yells, and outcries, hundreds perished without a 
wound, suffocated by the weight of their armour or 
the dcad and dying who fell above them, and ere 
the grey daylight stole in, the rout was total By 
nine in the mormng, the whole Scottish army was 
put to flight, taken captive, or slain Among the 
latter were the Regent, Robert, Earl of Carnick , 
Robert Bruce , the Chamberlain of Scotland , the 
Earls of Monteith and Moray, and no less than 
13,000 soldiers and camp-followers , while the loss 
of the enemy was but small, being only two kmghts, 
Sir John de Gourdon and Reginald de la Beche, 
with thirty-three esquires, and some hundred 
soldiers It is satisfactory to know that Murray 
met the reward of his treachery, when two months 
after he was condemned and executed at Perth 
“Such,” says a writer, “ was the battle of Dupplin- 
muir, one of the most calamitous and disgraceful 
events in our country The English historians ascribe 
this easy victory to a miraculous interference of the 
Almighty on their behalf , while the Scottish writers 
regard it as an infliction of Divine vengeance on 
their countrymen for their haughtiness and pnde ” 
It was fought on the 12th of August, and the first 
tidings the Earl of March received of it, was from 
a fugitive, who showed him his mortal wounds and 
then dropped dead at his feet On the site of the 
battle a large tumulus or cairn was opened a few 
years ago, and im it were some coffins formed of 
rough stones, and a vast quantity of human bones 
Pursued by the Earl of March, Baliol hastened 
to Perth, where he was besieged, yet all who had 
forfeited their estates for treason to Bruce flocked 
to his standard, and by these wretches he was 
actually crowned king at Scone on the 2yth of 
September, while, to aid him, Edward III laid siege 
to Berwick, and a Scottish army under the patriot 
Douglas advanced to its relief and found Edward’s 
army drawn up on Halidon Hull, a mile to the 
north-west of the town 
1333 


August, the Scottish army was totally defeated by 
that of Edward III. (See vol 1, pp. 43-45 ) 

1335 THE BurGHMUIR While the young 
King David II and his queen had to fly to France 
in consequence of these events, Edward III gave 
Baliol a tumultuary army composed of English and 
Insh, to maintain his precarious authority, chiefly 
in the southern Lowlands, and entered Scotland m 
person with another army, which he encamped at 
Perth, where he awaited assistance from the traitor 
Earl of Athole, and Guy, Count of Namur, son of 
Jean de Damplerre, who had landed at Berwick on 
the 30th of July, with a great body of foreign mer- 
cenary troops, chiefly Flemungs, 1n the service of the 
English king, mostly cavalry, and clad completely , 
in steel Imagining that the English king had left 
no enemies 1n his rear, that the whole country was 
open, Edinburgh without walls, and its castle a 
dismantled ruin, which it had been for about 
twenty years, the count marched westward confi- 
dently, till he reached that extensive tract which 
lies southward of Edinburgh, and was called the 
Burghmur, famous then for its oak woods, and as 
the Campus Martius of the Scottish hosts There 
he was suddenly encountered by a Scottish column 
led by the Earls of Moray and March, and Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, who had been encamped on 
the Pentland Hulls 

The count and his trained mercenaries fought 
with the most resolute bravery, and the Scots would 
have been defeated had not a reinforcement under 
William Douglas come up A Scottish gentleman 
named Richard Shaw was specially singled out by 
a combatant, and they encountered with such fury 
that they fell dead, transfixed by each other’s spears, 
and when the body of the Flemish soldier was 
stripped of its armour, the stranger was found to 
be a woman 

The arrival of Douglas rendered the victory no 
longer doubtful, and the Count of Namur was 
compelled to fall back, leaving the Scots in posses- 
sion of the field, together with the adjacent heights 
of Braid, Blackford, and Craiglockhart, which 
overlook it Fighting gallantly, yet hotly pressed 
by John, Earl of Moray (brother of Thomas who 
fell at Dupplin), the Flemings were driven over the 
ground called Bristo, hurled headlong down a 
narrow street, the Candlemaker Row, where many 
were slain, but the count at the head of some suc- 
ceeded in reaching the castle, among the ruins of 
which they took refuge The rest fled over the 
fields, now covered by the streets and squares of 
the southern portion of Edinburgh, and entered it 
by a narrow thoroughfare known as St. Mary’s 


Hattpon Hitt, where on the 14th of! Wynd, but there they were taken in the rear by a 
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body of Scots under Sir David of Annand, and 
suffered great slaughter , and tradition long pomted 
out the spot where Annand, by one blow of his 
curtal axe, struck down one of these mailed 
foreigners, killing horse and man, and shattering a 
e huge flagstone Guy of Namur, the shelter of the 
castle once reached, ordered all the horses to be 
killed, and forming a rampart of their bodies 
within the ruined gate, resolved to fight to the 
last , but hunger and thirst compelled all to submit 
on the following day, on no other stipulation than 
that they should not be put to the sword To this 
the Earl of Moray assented, and permitted the 
Flemings to depart for England, exacting from 
them an oath never to bea) arms against David II 
in Scotland again Moray, courteously, with his 
friends, escorted the count to the Borders, but in 
returning they were attacked by William de Pressen, 
Baliol’s Warden of the Forest of Jedburgh James 
Douglas was slain, the earl made prisoner and sent 
to the Castle of Nottingham In 1867 the remains 
of many of those who fell in the conflict on the 
Burghmuir were discovered, as thus reported in 
the Edinburgh papers —“ Nearly fifty skeletons 
have already been found, and all as if it were in 
one pit They lay so close together that half-a- 
dozen of them were found the one above the other, 
and they had evidently been placed there all, or 
nearly all, at one time The bones were generally 
very much decayed, and though care was taken in 
the removal of them, not one skeleton could be 
carried away entire Those which were within 
four or five feet of the surface, where the soil was 
sandy, were in better preservation than those which 
wele in the more moist soil farther down One or 
two of the skulls were of a good deal more than 
the average size, and even when the skulls were 
greatly decayed, the tecth were in perfect preserva- 
tion, as fresh and bright as if they were in a living 
head One set could be distinguished as belonging 
to a young man, for the wisdom teeth were just 
making their appearance above the jaw” They 
were all decently reinterred by order of the 
authorities 
LOLHLEVEN In the same year the castle on 
the islet of this famous sheet of water, which 1s so 
beautifully situated in the Vale of Kinross, like 
many other strongholds, was defended alike against 
the troops of Edward and Baliol, by Alan de 
Vipont, a Scoto-Norman kmght To blockade 
it, the English built a fort in the churchyard of 
Kinross, which occupies the point of an adjacent 
promontory , and at the lower end of the lake, where 
the nver Leven issues out of it, they erected a 
strong and lofty bulwark to lay the castle under 
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water, and compel Vipont to surrender Daily the 
water continued to rise, and the besiegers thought 
themselves certain of success, when the English 
leader, with some of his troops, left their camp to 
keep the festival of St Margaret at Dunfermline, 
onthe 19th of June Suir Alan de Vipont seized the 
favourable opportunity, and with some of lis men 
and boats pierced the bulwark The long pent-up 
waters burst through with termble force, swept away 
the English camp, with hundreds of drowned men, 
to the embouchure of the Leven with the Firth 
of Forth Vipont then stormed and destroyed 
the fort in the churchyard Holmshed tells us, 
that on hearing of these things, Strivilin, the English 
leader, made a vow never to depart till he had 
taken the castle and put all in it to the sword, “but 
he was constrained to raise the siege and go his 
ways, after he had lost thereat no small number of 
his people ” 

1336 KiLBLANE During the progress of the 
wars by which Scotland was harassed in the 
minority of David II , the rebellious Earl of Athole 
was mean enough to accept the office of Governor 
of Scotland under Edward Baliol, and laid siege to 
the Castle of Kildrummie in Aberdeenshire, wherein 
Christian, the sister of Robert I and wife of the 
veteran Sir Andrew Moray, had taken refuge On 
hearing of this, Moray, the comrade of Wallace, 
with the Earl of March and the Kmght of Liddes- 
dale, rode at the head of 1,500 men-at-arms to raise 
the siege Near Braemar they found the troops of 
Athole encamped in the forest of Kilblane, where 
they were surprised and instantly routed Athole, 
in whose character bravery was the only redeeming 
feature, scorned to flee, and continued fighting 
under a great oak-tree till he was slain, together 
with five knights who valantly adhered to him. 
Two of these were Sir Robert Brady and Sir 
Walter Comyn, his kinsman by marriage with 
the Comyns of Badenoch Balfour says, “ Sir 
Thomas Comynn being taken, his head was pre- 
sently chopte off, and 3,000 (°?) of his army lay 
dead upon the place” The moral cifect of this 
small conflict was very great, as the Parliament 
of Scotland chose the patriot Moii1y Regent for 
David II, and fresh invasions of hoth countries 
followed 

1337. Dunbar Ere Edward III indulged in 
wilder dreams of ambition concerning the throne of 
France, he placed an army in the eastern lowland 
counties of Scotland, under the Earl of Arundel, 
and sent a great force by sea and land, under 
Montague, the Earl of Salisbury, to reduce the 
Castle of Dunbar, which was defended by a lady, 
the daughter of Randolph, and wife of the Ear! of 
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March, who chanced to be absent From her dark 
complexion she 1s still remembered as “ Black 
Agnes,” and she was worthy of the gallant race 
from whence she sprung 

Salisbury assailed her strong fortress with the best 
military engines of the period, and headed several 
escalades, but for five months the countess defied 
his utmost efforts, and her vigilance, self-possession, 
and biting wit, animated her garrison, and some- 
times enraged her besiegers, 
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by a knight sheathed in armour of proof, an arrow, 
shot by a Scottish archer, pierced the mail of the 
wearer, and struck him dead at the feet of the earf 
who exclaimed, ‘‘ There goes one of my lady’s tire- 
pins , the countess’s loveshafts pierce to the heart.” 
Salisbury now turned the siege into a blockade, 
and, with the aid of a large fleet, so completely 
enclosed the fortress that its defenders were nearly 
famished But Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie, 


When stones were | at the head of forty resolute men, in a small vessel 





thrown from their engines, she ordered her maidens 
with white napkins to wipe off the dust in derision, 
and once she nearly captured the Earl of Salisbury 
by a well-devised stratagem. Confiding in the 
sincerity of one of her soldiers, who pretended to 
betray the fortress, the earl came at night to the 
gate, which was left open and the portcullis up 
John Copeland, one of his attendants, pressed 
before him, and, on the portcullis being suddenly 
lowered, was captured instead of his leader 
Among other engines, Salisbury resorted to the sow, 
but a huge stone, flung by order of the countess, 
dashed it to pieces, nearly destroying all within it, 
yet Salisbury regarded her with chivalrous admuira- 
tion, Raiding one day near the walls, accompanied 


filled with provisions, passed, on a dark night 
through the heart of the fleet, and victualled the 
fortress Animated by this reinforcement, the 
garrison made a sudden and vigorous sally upon 
the besiegers, who at length withdrew from Dunbar, 
where for nineteen weeks the heroism of a woman 
had defied a powerful army and fleet, led by a 
gallant noble, and furmished with the best military 
engines of the day 

1339 Camsray. In the progress of that war 
with France which has been detailed in our first 
volume, Edward III, in the middle of September, 
1339, appeared before the walls of Cambray at the 
head of 15,000 men-at-arms, while his numerous 
fleet remained at Antwerp. He laid siege to the 
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city, but no important result followed this move- 
ment He was abandoned by the Counts of Namur 
avd Hainault, and revenged himself by the destruc- 
tion of all the towns and open villages between 
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1347. Cavais’ The fifth day after the battle 
of Cressy saw the victor, Edward of England, 
after marching through ¢e Boulonnots, encamped 
before the walls of Calais, of which he perceived 


Peronne and St. Quentin, after which he disbanded | the necessity of making himself the master, when 
» lus army, but only for a time, as he was fixed 1n ; a siege ensued almost without example for severity 


lis purpose to unite the crowns of England and 


France 


1346 SLuys The great sea-fight in which, 
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and the length of time it continued 
It was strongly fortified, and had been walled 
by Phihp, Count of Boulogne, in 1228 It 
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LDWARD III 


on the Feast of St John the Baptist, the fleet of was considered impiegnable to any ducct assault, 


Edward III destroyed that of France (Scc vol 1, 
PP 45-47) 
CRFSSY 
English army, under the command of Edward III, 
and his son, Edward the Black Prince, on the 26th 

of Augu t, 1346 (See vol 1, pp 47-52) 


and those within were resolved to dcfcnd it to the 
last The English king determined, therefore, to 


Total defeat of the French by the surround it so completely as to leave the garnson 


to the results of time and famine 
His fleet blockaded the harbour, while by land 
he formed vast lines of circumvallation, and hutted 


DuRHaAM, otherwise called the battle of Neville’s | his soldiers in houses, laid out in streets and 
Cross, where David II, King of Scotland, after thatched with broom or straw, which the French 


having regained his throne, was defeated and named the “city of wood” 


made pnsoner by the troops of Edward III 


(See vol 1, pp 52-57) 
131 


So complete were 
the preparations for the blockade, that everything 


| was provided necessary for the support of an army, 
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even to a regular market-place, where there was | signalled that he would confer with some of 
cvcry Wednesday and Saturday markets for flesh | Edward’s host, on which the latter sent forward Sir 
and fish, and all other sorts of merchandise The | Waltcr de Manny and Lord Basset, to whom Vienne 
valiant governor, John de Vienne, saw the purpose | spoke thus — 
of all this, and took such measures as he deemed | “Sirs, ye be night valiant knights in deeds of 
necessary against a lawless invader, but among | arms, and know well how the king my master hath 
these was the expulsion of 1,700 poor persons, | sent me and others to keep this town for his be- 
deemed “useless mouths,” who were driven out | hoof, and we have done all that lay in our power 
towards the English lines, when, singular to say, | Our succours have failed us, and we be so sore 
I.dward, who chanced to be in onc of his better | strained, and must all die of famine, without that 
moods, gave them a dinner with two sterlngs | noble and gentle king of yours will take mercy on 
each, and then dismissed them Provisions were | us, let us depart as we be, and let him take the 
becoming scarce, and when John de Vienne ex- | town and castle, and all the goods that be therein, 
pelled 500 more “ uscless mouths,” it 1s dreadful | of which there 1s great abundance ” 
to think of their fate By the cdge of the sword | ‘Then Sir Walter of Manny replicd that the hing 
the English drove them all back to the walls of | had no intention of letting them so dcpait , that he 
Calais ‘Their own countrymen would not re-admit | would pardon such as he listed, and put to death 
them, and they perished most miserably From | whom he listed , for they of Calais had caused him 
time to time naany cxertions were made to relieve | the loss of many men, and he was infuriated against 
the place by sca, a few vessels did steal in, but} them ‘Then said Sir John de Vienne, ‘Sirs, this 
I.dward built a strong woodcn fort to cut off the} 1s too hard a matter for us, a small company of 
communication between the city and the sea, which | knights and squues, who have truly served the 
guarded the port so closely that the ingenuity and : king our master, as you hive seived yous, but we 
valour of the Ikrench were alike unavailing Shall endure as much pain as ever knights did, 
John de Vienne now wrote to his king, saying | rather than consent that the worst lad in the town 
that the garrison had eaten the horses, dogs, and | should have any more evil than us all We pray 
all the unclean animals, and that nothing remained | of your hamulity that you will spevk to the King of 
now but to eat each other ‘This letter fell into the | England, and desire him to have pity on us’” 
hands of the Iunglish, who redoubled thar watch-| ‘Lhe knights thereupon repaired to the hing, but 
fulness, and it became evident that, unless relieved, { the latter would only havc them to yicld at discre- 
Calais must soon capitulate | tion ‘The knights appealed to that scentimcnt 
Philip knew the condition of Calus, and re | which prevailed but little in the race of Planta- 
solved to make an cffoit for its achef = ‘The | genet—his mercy—on which he sad, “Sirs, I will 
orilamme, the sacred binncr of St Dens and of | not be alone against you il, therefore, Sir W iter of 
france, was unfurled, and the crown vassals wcrc | Manny, ye shall say to the captain, that ull the grace 
cvelywhcre summoned to follow it =He marched, | he shall find in me now 1s, that they Ict six of the 
according to De Mczerai, at the heid of 150,000 | chief burgesses of the town come out bare headed, 
men, who moved in thiee vast columns by day In] baic-footed, and birc-lcgged, with halters about 
July, 1347, eleven months after the commencement | thuir necks, and the keys of the castle and town 
of the sicge, the failing hearts of the citizens were | in their hands , and Ict these six yield them purely 








inspired with fresh ardour on beholding the many | to my will, and the residue I will take to mercy” 
banners of thar hing at a great distance Philip,|On this being communicated to Sir John de 
finding all the avenues to Calais so strongly | Vicnne, who was still lingering on the wall, he 
guarded that he could only cut his way through at | went to the market-place, and ordered the common 
great loss and nsk, sent four peers of France to the | bell to be rung, and announced to the assembled 
English king, to complain that he was there to do | people the desire of the King of England, where- 
battle, but could find no way to reach him, and | upon there was much weeping ard sorrow, and 
requested a meeting of council to advise a place | Froissart says, “the captain himself wept piteously 
The nature of Edwaid’s reply may be supposed, | At last, the nchest burgess of all the town, Eustace 
but what was the conduct of Philip ? de St Pierre, rose up and said openly, ‘Sirs, 

Iie wheeled about his vast army, and retraced | much 1t should be to suffer to die, such people as 
the way he had come, abandoning to their miser-| be in this town, either by famine, or otherwise, 
able fate the starving citizens of Calais On per-| when there 1s a means to save them As for my 
ceiving this, Sir John de Vienne, by their request, | part, I have so good a trust in our Lord God, that 
as Troissart states, went to the town wall and /if I die in the quarrel to save the residue, that God 
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will pardon me, wherefore, to save them, I will be 
the first to put my life in jeopardy ’” 

©® Then all the people knelt at his feet and wept 
afresh, and another burgess, named Jehan d’Arre, 
said, ‘“‘I will keep company with my gossip 
Eustace” Then another came, one rich in goods 
and heritage, named Jacques de Wisant, with his 
two cousins , so did Pierre of Wisant, his brother , 
and then uprose two mote’ A universal wail of 
lamentation followed them, as they went forth from 
the opened gates, in the pitiful guise prescribed by 
Edward in his pride of power, and as they knelt 
before him, one said — 

“ Gentle king, behold we six, who were bur- 
gesses of Calais, and great merchants, we have 
brought you the keys of the town and castle, and 
we submit ourselves clearly unto your will and 
pleasure, to save the residue of the people of Calais, 
who have suffered great pain” “ ‘The hing,” con- 
tmues Froissart, “looked felly [z¢, savagely] at 
them, and commanded their heads to be struck off 
Then all who were present implored him to be 
merciful, but in vain, and none more vehemently 
than Sir Walter of Manny, but the king ‘urged 
away from him,’ and summoncd the executioner 

“Then the queen, being great with child, 
knecled down, and sore weeping, said, ‘ Ah, gentle 
sir, sith I passed the sea in great perl, I have 
desired nothing of you Theicfore now I humbly 
require you, in the honour of the Son of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and for the love of me, that ye will take 





mercy on these six burgesses’ The hing bcheld | fleet 
the queen, and stood still in study a space, and | them were 20,000 marks to pay the aimy 


then said, ‘A, dame, I would ye had been as now 
in some other place Ye make such request to me 
that I cannot deny you, wherefore, I give them 
to you to do your pleasure with them’ ‘Then the 
qucen caused them to be taken into hcr chamber, 
and made the halters be taken from their necks, 
and caused them to be new clothed, and gave 
them their dinner at their leisure , and then she 
give them six nobles, and made them be brought 
out of the host in safeguard, and sct at then 
libeity ” 

Comment on this story, so simply told by the old 
kmight, 1s superfluous, but De Mezerai adds, that 
“the good and gentle king” drove out the whole 
of the inhabitants of Calais, even the ecclesias- 
tics, at the sword’s point, and re-peopled it with 
English He omits, however, to tell us that the 
heroes of Calais went unrewarded by their king 
and countrymen, and were compelled to beg their 
bread in misery through France The town re- 
mained in possession of England till 1558, when it 
was taken by the Duc de Guise, surnamed Balafré 
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La RocHE DE REIN and Avrar Two battles 
of which little can be known, save that Sir Thomas 
Dayworth, who commanded the English troops in 
Bnttany, twice defeated Charles, Count de Blots, 
who claimed the inheritance of the province The 
first took place on the 2oth of June, when his sons, 
Jean and Guy, were made prisoners, while the siege 
of Calais was in progress 

1349 WINCHELSEA A Sea-fight in which the 
Spanish fleet was defeated by the English, who 
there used cannon for the first time at sea (See 
vol 1, Pp 57) 

1356 POoOICTIERS 
by the English under the Black Prince 
pp 58-62 ) 

1367. Najrra, otherwise called Navaretta, 
where the Black Prince won a glorious, but thank- 
less victory over Du Guesclin (Vol 1, pp 62—65 ) 

1372, Rocurittz Du Guesclin, having be- 
sieged Rochelle with the assistance of the Castihan 
fleet, King Edward sent the Earl of Pembroke, 
with forty sai, to succour it He had appointed 
him his heutcnant in Guienne, and the Duhke of 
Lancaster had orders to invade France by the 
frontiers of Picardy, “but for some time,” says 
Rapin, “nothing had prospered with the I'nglish ” 
Pembroke was about to enter the port, whcn he 
met the French and Spanish fleets, under Admiral 
Boccinegro, a Genoese, who fiercely attached him 
The battle lasted two days, and ended, on the 
23rd of June, in the utter defcat of the Isnglish 
Many ships were captured, and in one of 
Pcum- 
bioke and many officers became prisoners, and 
were sent into Spain This battle, for a time, com- 
pleted the 1uin of English affurs on the Continent 

1378 SEA-bKIGHI IN THE CHANNII A fleet of 
combined Scots, Ikrench, and Castihan ships, under 
John Mercer, a Scotsman, defeated by the English 
(See vol 1, pp 66-68 ) 

1387 Bresr ‘The Earl of Arundel, admiral 
of the English fleet, defeated the fleets of France, 
Spain, and Flanders, took 100 sail, with many per- 
sons of rank on board, rcheved Brest, and captuied 
160 sail more from the enemy 

1388 OTTERBURN, othcrwise called the battle 
of Chevy-chase, where, in August, the English, 
under Hotspur, were routed by the Scots, unde 
Earl Douglas (See vol 1, pp 68-77 ) 


Total defeat of the French 
(Vol 1, 


PERIOD, 1402-1495 

1402 HoMILDON, otherwise called Nesbitt- 

mur, where the Scots were defeated by the English. 
(See vol 1, pp 71-74) 
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1403. SHREWSBURY, where Hotspur was de- 
feated by Henry IV (See vol 1, pp 74-76) 

1411 Hariaw Defeat of the Lord of the 
Isles by the Scottish troops, under the Earl of 
Mar, during the minority of James 1 —a battle in 
which it 1s said there fell more Scotsmen of rank 
and reputation than in any foreign engagement for 
many preceding years The Lord of the Isles, after 
having the daring to enter into treaties with both 
I'ngland and France, chose to consider himsclf the 
rightful heir to the earldom of Ross, the ancient 
line of which had failed with Euphemia Ross, who 
marned Walter Leslie, by whom she had a son, 
Alexander, Earl of Ross, and a daughter, marned 
to Donald of the Isles The Countess of Ross, 
at the death of her husband, married Alexander, 
Earl of Buchan, fourth son of Robert II] Her 
son by her first mariage, who succeeded her as 
karl of Ross, married Lady Isabel Stuart, eldest 
daughter of the Regent Albany, and the offspring 
of this marriage was Euphemia, Countess of Ross 
at her father’s death This lady chose to become 
a nun, and was regarded as dead in law, her next 
heir being her aunt, sister of the deceased Earl of 
Ross, and wife of Donald, Lord of the Isles, who 
asserted her nght to the earldom, and to a certain 
extent took possession, for he held the Castle of 
Dingwall, and seized the Isle of Skye 

Hence the cause of quarrel To show his scorn 
of the Regent’s authority, he made an alliance with 
Henry IV of England At the head of 10,000 
Highlanders, he crossed to the mainland, marched 
through Morayshire, Strathbogie, and the Gartoch, 
plundering and laying waste the country, receiving, 
on the way, accessions from many of the High- 
Jand clans ‘Thus he threatened to sack Aber- 
deen, and lay all Scotland waste to the Tay 
I1is progress, however, was arrested by Alexander 
Stewart, Earl of Mar, son of “the Wolf of 
Badenoch,” whose military knowledge evidently 
qualified him to stop the desolating progress of 
these invadeis 

The instant he took the field, the Lowland 
gentry of Aberdeenshire, Mearns, and Angus, 
locked to his standard Sir Alexander Ogilvy, 
Sheriff of Angus, brought up the gentlemen of 
that county , Sir James Scrmegeour, Constable of 
Dundee and Hereditary Royal Standard-bearer, the 
Irvings, Maules, and Abernethies, and many other 
knights, came in with all their vassals , while the 
city of Aberdeen sent a body of burgesses under 
Sir Robert Davidson, the provost The two armies 
met on the 24th of July at the village of Harlaw, 
on the water of Une, in the wild and pastoral 
Ganoch 
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numbered by those of his opponent, but this was 
compensated, to a considerable extent, by theur 
superiority in arms and fine steel armour Inspireé 
by the deep-rooted hostility which then existed 
between the Saxon and the Gael, both armies 
joined 1n the shock of battle with incredible fury 

The Constable of Dundee and Sir Alexander 
Ogilvy, who led Mar’s van, cut their way through 
the dense masses of the kilted Islesmen, and hewed 
them down 1n hundreds with their sharp battle axes 
and pondcrous maces of steel, till they were worn 
out with slaughter The places of the slain were 
fast supplied by the living, who, finding that their 
claymores and Lochaber axes made little impression 
on the polished plate armour of their adversaries, 
seized and stabbed their horses, and crowding round 
the fallen nders, slew them with their daggers 
Thus perished the Constable of Dundee, the 
Sheriff of Angus, the Provost of Dundee, and the 
flower of the Lowland chivalry The Laird of 
Balquhain lost his hfe and no less than cleven 
sons, but a more reliable account says seven Mar 
maintained the contest till mghtfall terminated it 
The victory was doubtful, but the advantage lay 
with the Lowlanders In addition to those men- 
tioned, among the slain were Sir Alexander Irving, 
of Drum, Sir Robeit Maule, Sir Thomas Moray, 
and 500 men-at-arms, including the principal 
landholders of the district Dumng the battle, 
Sir Alexinde: Irving and Eachin Ruadh (Red 
Hector of battle), who were both secking each other 
out by the armorial bearings on their shields, met 
and killed one another Of the Highlanders, goo 
were slain, including the chicfs of Maclean and 
Macintosh Mar and his troops were so exhausted 
that they had to pass the night on the field, amid 
the dead and dying, expecting an attack at dawn , 
but none was made, as next day saw the Lord of 
the Isles retreating homewaid by the great hill of 
Bennochie To punish him, the Regent Albany in 
autumn sent troops to sweep the Isles, and com- 
pelled the haughty lord of them to relinquish his 
claim to the earldom of Ross, and give hostages 
for his future observance of peace Irving was 
buried on the field, and his grave was long marked 
by a heap of stones called Drum’s Cairn A six 
years’ truce with England followed this battle 

1414 HarFLEUR In the first volume we have 
mentioned incidentally that the gallant Henry V 
was fiye weeks in reducing this place prior to 
Agincourt, and how he left Southampton with 6,000 
cavalry and 24,000 infantry—some authors swell 
this force to 50,000 ~—— His fleet consisted of 1,500 
vessels, and he was accompanied by the Earls of 


The forces of Mar were greatly out-; Dorset, Kent, Cornwall, Salisbury, Huntingdon, 
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and other nobles 
landed his troops, stores, and provisions, at Havre 
@e Grace, in Normandy, and marched against 
Harfleur , now a small seaport on the Lizarde, at 
the mouth of the Seine, and which belonged, of old, 
e ,to the Counts of Gueldres It was a place of im- 
portance then, but its ancient harbour 1s now filled 
up and converted into pasture-land The fortress 
was of great strength, and stood on the nght bank 
of the stream , but Henry blockaded it by land and 
water The garrison consisted of only 400 men- 
at-arms, besides a number of the neighbouring 
nobility ‘They were repeatedly assailed, but made 
a gallant resistance during five weeks, when their 
provisions began to fail, and they were compelled 
to submit unconditionally to Henry, who put every 
man in the place to the sword He then took 
possession of the town, drove the people out, as 
kdward III did at Calais, and placed in their 
room a colony from England, whence he issued a 
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On the 2rst of August he 
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and three of their chiefs whom he should name , of 
those, one called Blanchard lost his head” They 
capitulated, and Henry made his entry on the roth 
of January, 1419 

1421 Baujk-EN ANjovu, where the English 
army was defeated by the Scots under the Earl of 
Buchan, Constable of France (Vol 1, pp 82-87 ) 

1423 CREVANT, where the English army, under 
the Earl of Salisbury, defeated the Scots and French 
under Sir John Stewart of Darnley (See vol 1, 
pp 86, 87 ) 

1424 VERNFUIL Here, on the 16th of August, 
the French, Scots, and Italians, under the Earl of 
Buchan, were defeated by the troops of Henry V 
(see vol a, pp 87-89 ) 

1429 Roveral, “the Battle of the Herrings,” 
where, on the r2th of lebruary, the French and 
Scottish troops were defeated by the Enghsh under 
sir John Falstaff (See vol 1, pp 89-93 ) 

1431 SIRATHNAVIR In thisyear, Angus Dhu, 


proclamation inviting people to come over andj chief of the powerful clan of Mackay, and Angus 
scttle, and then he made his uncle, the Earl of ; of Moray, met in hostile array, in pursuance of a 
Dorsct, governor, with whom he joined in com-! mortal feud, in the Jong and beautiful but now 
mand Sir John Falstaff He put it ina complete desolate glen traversed by the Naver in Sutherland- 
state of defence He dismissed his transports, ' shire, with 1,200 claymores on each side, and so 
and after some long dclays began that campaign | bitter and stern was the conflict, that (according to 
which covercd the English arms with so much. the “Chronicon Jacob: Primi”) scarcely thirty of 
glory the whole 2,400 men were left alive 

1415 AGINCOURL Hele, on the 25th of! Invrrtocay In the same year, whcn the 
October, Henry V_ totally routed the army of Lords of the Isles were in all their glory and power, 
France (See vol 1, pp 76-82 ) “one of the many battles occurred between one of 

1419 Routn ‘lhe year 1417 saw the war them and James I Donald Balloch (or the 
renewed with Fiance, and Henry V slowly but Freckled), cousin of the then lord, rose wantonly 
surcly extended his conquests, till—after taking 1n rebellion, and disembarking in Lochaber, ravaged 
Cherbourg—he laid siege to Rouen about the end all that district with relentless fury To check him, 
of August, 1419 France had only this city left Allan Stuart, Earl of Caithness (grandson of Robert 
now in Normandy, and its fall would deprive her of , II), and Alexander, Earl of Mar, encountered him 
all hope of recovering the province ‘Ihe garrison | with a strong force near the old Castle of Inver- 
consisted of 17,000 well-armcd men, under Guy, lochy Bloody was the conflict that ensued, and 
de Boutilher, besides 4,000 soldiers of the Duke of , the royal troops were utterly routed Such was the 
Burgundy They made a vigorous defence for | fury of the Islemen that the Lowlanders could not 


five months and underwent dreadful privations Caithness was 
“What miseries did the citizens not undergo?” 
says De Mezerai, “30,000 died of famine , hunger 
compelled them to eat their bed straw, and all the 
leather they could come at The King of England 
refused to reccive them on any other terms than at 
discretion, so they undermined 500 rods of their 
walls, and in their extremity resolved to sct on fire 
the timbers that propped it, and then sally out of 
the breach both men and women, and take their 
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fortune either in death or victory This desperate | were victorious 


resolution gave the hing some apprehension, he 
allowed them tolerable conditions, and was con- 
tented with the payment of 300,000 golden crowns 


withstand their axes and swords 
slain, with sixteen of his personal attendants The 
whole army was almost anmihilated, and the Earl of 
Mar escaped with the utmost difficulty ‘The king 
took exemplary vengeance, and Donald had to fly 
to Ireland The well-known quick march of the 
Scottish regiments, the “ Pibroch of Donnil Dhu,” 
was first used 1n this expedition of Donald Balloch 

1459 BiroreE Heatu A battle between the 
Yorkists and the Lancastrians, in which the former 
(See vol 1, pp 93-95 ) 

1460 NorTHAMPrON, where King Henry VI 
was a second time made pmisoner by the Yorkists, 
whose hopes and fortunes had rested on the abilities 
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of the Earl of Warwick, who had been permitted | barons having given strict orders to respect the 


to retain the command of the fleet, with the 


governorship of Calais He was now superseded 
in both posts, in the former by the Duke of Exeter, 
and in the latter by the Duke of Somerset. The 
enraged Warwick concerted measyres with the 
Duke of York, and landed in Kent, at Sandwich, 
with only 1,500 men, but was joined by the Lord 
Cobham with 4,000 more ‘These marched to 
London, where their numbers swelled to 40,000, 





king’s person, and to spare the commonalty, but 
slay their leaders For five hours the battle lasted 
with great fury, till Lord Grey of Ruthin, with a 
considerable body of the royal troops, went sudden] 
over to the insurgents, 1n whose favour it was greatly, 
that the king’s cannon were rendered quite un- 
serviceable, in consequence of heavy rains that hed 
fallen that day After a loss of above 10,000 men, 
his troops gave way The river Nen, which was 
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and four bishops joined them The queen strove 
in vain to prevent their entrance, and the Lord 
Scales turned the ‘Tower guns on them Mean- 
while, Henry VI had collected an army at Coventry 
and advanced to Northampton, where he intrenched 
himself On the rgth of July, the Yorkists marched 
against him The “ King-maker,” Warwick, com- 
manded the nght wing, the Lord Cobham the left, 
and the Earl of March the centre The Dukes of 
Somerset and Buckingham were at the head of 
the Royalists, the queen with a force remained 
at ‘some distance to watch the event, while the 
king remained in his tent, waiting the issue of a 
battle on which his crown depended 

The conflict began at two in the afternoon—the 


in the rear, caused the slaughter to be greater, and 
many were drowned Among those who perished 
were the Duke of Buckingham, the Larl of Shrews- 
bury (son of the great Talbot), the Lord Beaumont, 
and many more peers of distinction 

The queen, the young Prince of Wales, and the 
Duke of Somerset, fled northward into Scotland , 
and the luckless king, who remained in his tent, fell 
into the hands of the enemy and was conveyed, a 
prisoner, but with every respect, to London 

1460 RoxBuRGH, at the siege of which King 
James II of Scotland was slain We have said 
that after the battle of Northampton, the Queen of 
England, with her son, Prince Edward, found refuge 
in Scotland There James II received the royal 
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exiles with the utmost kindness, and made pre- 
parations to invade England in their behalf, and in 
accordance with a secret treaty he had made with 
the unfortunate Henry VI ‘The Scottish barons 
promptly obeyed the summons of their prince, 
whom they deeply loved , and evert John of the 
Isles was ready to follow him and atone for his past 
offences He appeared in the royal army with a 
powerful body of his hardy Islesmen, armed in 
Jurichs of chain which covered even the kilt, two- 
handed swords, bows, and axes, and with them he 
offered to Icad the van, says Pitscottic King 
James, on finding himself at the hcad of a powerful 
army, and well provided with cannon, began his 
march for England, which he had invadcd only the 
year before, destroying in one weck scvcntcen towns 
and fortalices , but he resolved to commence the 
now campaign by the reduction of the mmportant 
border castle of Roxburgh, which, oddly enough, 
hid remained in the hands of the English cver since 
the battle of Durham, and was now garrisoned 
undcr the Lord Fauconberg, a near relative of 
Warwick the King-mokcr 

‘TYhis once gicat fortress, of which only a few 
fraginents remain, occupicd a green eminence of 
considerable extent, at the westcrn end of a fertile 
plain, and on a peninsula formed by the Tweed 
and the ‘levot The crumbling walls still bear 
evidence of its vast strength It had a decp wet 
moat, the remains of which are visible James II, 
finding that the garrison, confiding in thc power 
of the place, wis determined to make a steady re- 
sistance, resolved to besiege it inforce He raised 
a battery on the north bank of the Tweed and 
armed it with guns, some of which were of heavy 
cahbre One of his chief bombards was called 
the Lion, in consequence of its vast size It was 
mide in Flanders of fine brass, and bore a Latin 
inscription intiiting itsname ‘These guns opened 
on the castle about the end of June, and on the 
arrival of the Iarl of Huntly with fresh forces in 
the camp, the king conducted him and the Earl 
of Angus to see the battery at work, on the 3rd of 
August 

“One of the pieces was a huge gun of Flemish 
manufacture, rudely constructed with iron bars, 
girded with metal hoops, which were made fast by 
strong oak wedges, and as the king was standing 
in its vicinity watching the effect of its discharges, 
the clumsy piece, which through the ignorance of 
tha engineer had been overcharged, suddenly burst, 
and one of the wooden wedges unfortunately 
striking the king on the groin, broke his thigh and 
killed him on the spot The Earl of Angus was 
severely wounded at the same time” James was 
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only in his twenty-fourth year, and his successor, 
James III , was only seven years of age A holly- 
tree, a little below Fleurs, marks the spot where é. 
was slain When the queen, Mary of Gueldres, 
saw his body lying lifeless, she exclaimed, “There 
lies the Fair Corpse!” and the place long bore that 
name This calamity filled his troops with fury, 
and the castle was soon taken, the English were 
allowed to march home with arms and baggage, 
and the fortress was razed to its foundations 

WAKEFIELD GREEN, 1n Yorkshire, where, on the 
24th of December, the troops of Margaret of 
Anjou routed the Yorkists, and where, for the first 
time, the Red Rose triumphed, 2,800 men were 
killed on both sides, including the Duke of York, 
whose head, in the barbarous fashion of the age, 
was struck off, adorned with a paper crown, and 
fixed upon the walls of the city fiom which he took 
his title 

1461 MortTimer’s Cross, m Herefordshire 
The loss we have mentioncd, instead of crushing 
the Yorkists, roused them to greater efforts, and 
Edward, Earl of March, who took his title from the 
Marches of Wales, son of the fallen duke, suc- 
ceeded to the title and claims of his father In his 
nineteenth year, handsome and pleasing, the hearts 
of the people were won by him ‘Lhe queen was 
advancing upon London, in hope to secure that 
city, when she heard that the Earl of March was 
in motion, so she dispatched Jasper Tudor, ail 
of Pembrokc, and James Butler, Earl of Ormond, 
with a body of Welsh and Inn troops to oppose 
him March, learning that the queen was 
about to menace London, altered his plans, and 
instead of going to meet her, moved also in the 
direction of the capital “But,” says Rapin, 
“having advice of the detachment scent against 
him, he did not think proper to come between two 
armics of his enemies, which must have happened 
had he continued his route” He came eventually 
to the sudden resolution of meeting Pembroke, 
whom he confronted at Mortimer’s Cross, on the 
west bank of the Lugg There, on Candlemas Eve, 
the 2nd of February, according to Holinshed, 
being greatly superior in troops, he defeated him 
and slew 3,800 of his men—Hume says 5,000 
The earl had the fortune to escape, but Owen 
Tudor (his father, according to some, his brother, 
according to others) was taken and beheaded with 
many more A Tuscan pillar of white stone 
placed at an angle formed by the junction of two 
roads still marks the scene, and records the issue 
of this battle, which was the settlement of Edward 
IV on the throne of England 
Sr ALBans_ A few days after Mortimer’s Cross, 
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the queen defeated Warwick near this famous 
abbey , but when Edward had marched to London 
Be was received with shouts of joy, and crowned 
Edward IV (See vol I, pp 94-95 ) 

TowrTon, 1n Yorkshire, where the Lancastrians 
were defeated by the Yorkists, 29th of March, 
when no quarter was given on either side. (See 
vol 1, pp 95-98) 

i463 HExHAM~=_ The _ shattered ranks of the 
Lancastrians gathered once more, after the return 
of the indefatigable queen from France, whither 
she had gone for aid With 500 Frenchmen, she 
had landed at the mouth of the Tyne, in hope that 
the northern counties would take arms in her cause , 
but a body of the king’s troops forced her to re- 
embark and to land again at Berwick Fearing 
that she would be assisted by James, King of Scot- 
land, Edward dispatched Lord Montague against 
her, with all the troops he could collect By that 
time, she had entered Northumberland, taken the 
Castle of Bamborough, and garrisoned it by some 
free companies of Scots, under Sir Ralph Gray , 
Montague pressed on, and mn June, at Hedgely 
Moor, he met a body of her troops under the Lords 
Hungerford and Rosse These he routed, and 
Ralph Piercy was slan Encouraged, Montague 
marched at once to Hexham, where Henry lay 
intrenched, with troops led by Lord Malyns, Sir 
Ihomas Wentworth, Sir Thomas Hussey, and 
Sir John Fynderm Montague instantly attacked 
him 1n his lines, without giving him time to recover 
himself, and gained acomplete victory The Duke 
of Somerset, the Lords Rosse and Hungerford were 
taken prisoners, tried by military law and beheaded 
at Hexham, many more were executed at New- 
castle, while Henry, Margaret, and the Prince of 
Wales, fled for refuge to the King of Scotland 
Bamborough, Dunstanborough, and Alnwick, were 
then attacked and reduced, but the French gar- 
rison in the latter place was rescued by a body 
of Scots led by the Earl of Angus 

1469 Bansury, in the county of Oxford The 
Wars of the Roses were not yet over Warwick, 
aided by the Duke of Clarence, brother of the 
king, raised an insurrection among the men of 
Lincoln and Yorkshire ‘The Earl of Pembroke 
was ordered to raise an army in Wales, of which he 
was governor, and to keep himself in readiness to 
march at a moment’s notice He mustered 10,000 
men ‘The insurgents, whose real object the king 
could not discover, were attacked at Erpingham 
in Rutlandshire, where his artillery mowed them 
down, and their leaders were taken and executed 
In our description of this encounter, we shall 
follow Rapin. 
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The Earl of Pembroke forced the revolters to 
halt three miles from Banbury, where the two armies 
encamped at a short distance from each other, on 
Danes Moor Meanwhile, the Earl of Pembrohe 
and Lord Stafford began to quarrel about ther 
quarters in an inn, where the mistress of the latter 
dwelt, so he withdrew in the night with 800 of his 
archers Hcaring of this desertion, the insurgents 
resolved to improve the occasion Henry Neville, 
son of the Lord Latimer, one of their leaders, made 
a furious attack upon the Royalists, but was re- 
pulsed, taken, and murdered in cold blood This 
baibarity inspired the Northern men with fury 
They rushed headlong to battle, and, notwithstand- 
ing the velour of Sir Richard Herbert, who per- 
formed on this day prodigies of couiage, and twice 
with his pole-axe hewed a passage through the main 
body of the foe, the king’s army was routed, on the 
26th of July, and more than 5,000 Welsh were slain 
The Earl of Pembroke and his brothers fell into 
the hands of the conqucrors, who conveyed them 
to Banbury, where their heads were struck off, in 
revenge for the death of Neville “After this vic- 
tory,” he adds, “the malcontents continued their 
march to Warwick Hitherto the Earl of Warwick 
and the Duke of Clarence had not declared them- 
sclves It may be that they had gone some time 
before to Caluis, to avoid the suspicion of being 
concerned in the imsurrection in case it miscarried, 
and to improve it 1n case of success ” 

1471 CHIPPING BaRNeET, in_ Hertfordshire, 
where, on the 14th of Apmil, the Lancastrians were 
defeated and the great Earl of Warwick slain 
(See vol 1, pp 98-100 ) 

TFWKESBURY, where, three days after Barnet the 
queen’s army was cut to pieces in Gloucestershire 
(See vol 1, pp 100-105 ) 

1485 Bosworrn, on the 22nd of August The 
memorable battle between Richard III and 
Richmond, afterwards Henry VII, in which the 
former was slain (See vol 1, pp 105-110 ) 

1487 Stroke-Barpoirn, where the troops of 
Henry VII were victorious over the rebel fol- 
lowers of Lambert Simnel and Lord Lincoln, &c 
(See vol 1, pp 110-112 ) 

1488 SAUCHIEBURN, where James III of Scot- 
land was totally defeated by his rebel barons 
A great and good prince, this monarch was unfor- 
tunately given to favourites, whose appearance at 
court roused the ire ot the Scottish nobles, at all 
times fierce and turbulent , hence, they utterly dis- 
regarded his authority After various intrigues and 
insurrections, they rose in rebellion against him, 
and having obtained possession of his son, the 
Duke of Rothesay, then in his fifteenth year, they 
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placed him at their head Roused by his danger, 
the king took the field at the head of 30,000 men, 
the most loyal of whom, the Lord Ruthven, 
brought him 1,000 horse, 4,000 foot, and 1,000 
archers, all his own vassals , but the strength of the 
rebel peers exceeded this force Being excluded 
from the Castle of Stirling, which was 1n their pos- 
session, on the morning of the 18th of June he 
received intelligence that they were advancing 
against him in order of battle through the Tor- 
wood, and he marched to meet them on the 
eastern side of Saucmeburn, about one mile from 
Bannockburn 

The royalists were drawn up in three divisions 
The vanguard, led by the Earls of Huntly and 
Athole, was composed entirely of Highlanders, 
armed with swords, long daggers, bows, and targets 
In rear werc the men of Stirlingshire, led by the 
Earl of Monteith, with the Lords Erskine and 
Graham The king was in the centre, at the head 
of the burgesses and commons’) On his night flank 
was Crawford, newly-made Duke of Montrose, 
with Lord Lindsay of the Byres—a veteran of the 
French wars—with the chivalry of Fife and Angus 
The left wing was entirely composed of 5,000 
spearmen of Perthshire, under Lord Ruthven 

The rebels were also formed in three divisions 
Lord Hailes and the Master of Home led their van, 
which consisted of the spears of East Lothian, 
the Merse, and Teviotdale The second division 
was composed of the fierce Galwegians, and the 
wild borderers of Liddesdale and Annandale, under 
Lord Gray , while the young prince, “ whom their 
wicked arts had enticed to rebel against his father, 
was stationed in the main body ” 

In the first encounter the rebel van was routed, 
but when the hardy and resolute bordermen came 
on, Huntly’s Highlanders failed to endure their 
shock, and after a dreadful struggle were hurled 
back in confusion on their main body, which fought 
gallantly to retrieve the fortunes of the day , but, 
overborne by numbers, the royalists were compelled 
to retire and fall back towards Stirling, slowly, and 
still fighting with resolute bravery during the long 
June evening, till night ended the conflict, and they 
all disbanded, leaving a vast hecatomb of slain, 
among whom were the Earls of Glencairn and 
Bothwell, the Lords Semple, Erskine, and Ruthven 
The victorious rebels passed that mght upon the 
field and next day marched to Linlithgow James, 
who had been urged to quit the scene as evening 
fell, on a powerful grey horse, was thrown from it 
near a brook, and carned into a mill, which still 
stands not far from the field, and there he was 
basely stabbed to the heart in his thirty-sixth year, 
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by a pretended priest who came to confess him. 
This amiable king 1s still remembered 1n Scottish 
song as “the yellow-haired laddie” Over hfs 
yrave, amid the ruins of Cambuskenneth, a hand- 
some tomb was erected by Queen Victoria in 1865, 
It bears the royal arms of Scotland and Denmark. , 

1489-1490 SEA-FIGHTS The English ships 
twice defeated by those of the Scots in the Firth of 
Forth and German Ocean (Vol 1, pp 112—116) 

1495 BLACKHEATH, where Henry VII de- 
feated the Cornish rebels on the 22nd of June of 
that year ‘The taxes raised by the king to repel 
the Scottish invasion 1n favour of Perkin Warbeck, 
excited great discontent in Cornwall, where the 
people complained that they were burdened only 
to benefit the northern counties, and took arms 
under Flammock, an attorney, and Joseph, a 
farrier They were joined by the Lord Audley at 
Wells, and marched through Salisbury and Win- 
chester to Blackheath, then a dreary, open waste, 
beyond the vast expanse of which they could see 
the roofs of London and the squaie towers of old 
St Paul’s, and there they encamped , and to them, 
the king, who had been preparing to march against 
James IV, was now compelled to turn his atten- 
tion, confident that he was supenor to them in 
numbers and milttary knowledge He formed his 
army into three columns ‘lhe command of the 
first he assigned to John de Vere, Earl of Oxford , 
who had with him Bourchier, Earl of Essex , De la 
Pole, Earl of Suffolk , Sir Rice ap Thomas, and Sir 
Humphry Stanley His orders were to encircle an 
eminence—probably that over which the road goes 
to Lee—on which the rebels were encamped, and 
to cut off their retreat 

The second, under Lord d’Aubeny, had orders 
to attack them in front, while the king retained 
the third about his own person, encamped in St 
George’s Fields, to secure the city of London, and 
yet be close enough to send succours if required 
Everything succeeded as Henry expected The 
Cornish men permitted themselves to be deceived 
by a rumour he spread that they were not to be 
attacked till Monday the 24th, whereas, they were 
assailed on Saturday the 22nd, a day which Henry 
deemed his fortunate one, for, hke Cromwell, he 
had a superstition in that matter 

They were taken so completely by surprise in 
front and rear, that they had scarcely time to form 
in order of battle, and Oxford’s column completely 
hemmed them in The royal men-at-arms literally 
cut them to pieces Six thousand (Bacon says 
sixteen thousand) were slain on the spot, and the 
rest had to capitulate at discretion, as there was no 
escape The king ordered the Lord Audley to be 
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led afoot from Newgate to Tower Hull, in a coat of 
paper, torn and painted with his own arms reversed, 
apd there he was beheaded on the 28th of June, 
while Flammock, and Joseph the farrier, were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, at Tyburn No 
others were put to death , and it is not improbable 
that the extreme good order maintained by the 
Cornish men m their march to London, tempered 
the anger of the king, especially as they had never 
asserted the title of the house of York, a crime he 
never forgave In this engagement, the Cornish 
archers shot arrows a cloth yard long 

This affair was speedily followed by what was 
called “a perpetual peace” with Scotland, after the 
two countries had been at war, save short truces, 
for one hundred and seventy years 





PERIOD, 1511-1568 


1str THE Downs Sir Andrcw Barton's Scot- 
tish ships defeated and taken by the Lord High 
Admiral of England (See vol 1, pp 116, 117 ) 

1512. Orr Britiany A drawn battle between 
the fleets of France and England (See vol 1, 
pp 117-119 ) 

1513 kroppen James IV of Scotland defeated 
and slain by the I'nglish, under the I.arl of Surrey 
(See vol 1, pp 119-126) 

1523 Exphpilion 10 Picarvy In the pro 
gress of his quarrel with Francc, Henry VIII, 
undeterred by the inglorious cxpedition to Amiens 
under the Earl of Suirey, 1esolved to lead an 
army into Picardy Scotland, then rent by 
domestic war, could give no trouble to England, 
so Henry had perfect lJeisme to prosecute his 
Continental designs, but the 1c1s0n why these 
languished was the want of moncy, for though all 
the treasures of Henry VIT had been long since 
exhausted, the king’s expensive habits stil re- 
mamed Under the command of Chaiules Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, his troops embarked in August 
Ihe vanguard was commanded by the Lord 
Sondes, the nght wing by Sir William Kangston, 
the left by Sw Everard Digby, the rear by Sn 
Richard Wingfield, and Sir Edward Guilford was 
captain of the horse This army consisted of 600 
demi-lances, accoutred ca/f-d@-pre, 200 archers on 
horseback, 3,000 archers on foot, 5,000 billmen, 
2,600 pioneers and labourers , and to these were 
to be added 1,700 men out cf the fortresses of 
Calais and Guisnes 

Suffolk was accompanied by the Lords Monta- 
cute, Ferrars, Herbert, Morney, Berkley, Powis, 
and many other nobles and knights. The whole 
disembarked at Calais (then deemed quite an 
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English town) on the 24th of August, and there, on 
the 20th of September, they were joined by a 
column of Flemings, under the Count de Buren, 
thus, the united forces made about 30,000 infantry 
and 6,000 horse, while the Duc de la Tnmouille, 
who commanded in Picardy, had a force so far 
inferior that he dared not oppose them in the 
field 

It 1s in the wars of this time that De Mezerai 
says, “they began to make use of such great and 
ponderous musquets that two men were fain to 
carry them, one after the other, they loaded them 
with round pebbles, and fired them lying upon a 
rest These were the ruin and destruction of the 
men-at-arms, who before this feared nothing but 
the cannon ” 

All that Trimouille could do was to throw 
succours into the places most menaced, and inform 
Francis I, with all speed, of the invasion Francis, 
who was then at Lyons, and had been in hope that 
Picardy would be unmolested for that year, now 
saw that England's greatest effort was to be made 
there He dispatchcd the Duc de Vendéme, with 
all the troops he could collect, to defend Picardy 
and secure Paris, where the alarm caused by the 
landing of the English was very great By this 
time, the Duke of Suffolk and Count Buren, 
passing by Tcrrouane, Hesdin, then by Dourlens 
in Middle Picardy, had captuicd Roye, belonging 
to the house of Rochefoucauld, and Mondidier, 
a strong town on «2 mountain in the district of 
Santeire, and had advanecd as far as Corbie, $1x 
miles from Amiens ‘They now haited, having 
heard of the mirch of Venddme, and becausc the 
season was somewhat advanced, and thcy feared to 
find thems.lves placed between the forces of the 
two dukes 

After coasting the Somme, the Fnghsh and 
Flemings had presented themselves bcfoie Bray, a 
place of small importance, commanding a bridge 
over a river, which they wished to cross and then 
take up their winter quarters , but Crequi, a brave 
officer, threw himself into the town, with the reso- 
lution todefend it He was attacked by the allies 
with vigour and success He was driven headlong 
out of Bray, over the bndge, and pursued so hotly 
that he had no time to break 1t down They passed 
it along with his troops, who were totally routed 
Meeting with no further opposition, the English and 
Flemings procceded to the banks of the nver Oise, 
within eleven leagues of Paris, the inhabitants of 
which were in the greatest consternation, thougi It 
was well walled, but the allies had a greater fear 
than ever of being surrounded, and began their 
retreat, abandoning Mondidier by the way, and 
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finding themselves reduced to dire extremity by 
the lateness of the season In returning, however, 
they made themselves masters of Bouchain, a small 
but well fortified town on the Scheldt They had 
no intention of attacking the place, but the governor 
pusillanimously brought them the keys and opened 
his gates , but it was speedily retaken, on their re- 
tiring to Artois Nothing more was achieved after 
this, and the English and Flemings returned to 
their own countries 
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| of a hardy clan inhabiting Ettrick Forest, Eskdale, 


Ewsdale, Teviotdale, and a portion of Liddesdale 
He easily levied 1,000 horse The Earl of Angug 
with his reluctant ward, had slept at Melrose, and 
the clans of Home and Kerr, under the Lord 
Home, and the Barons of Cesstord and Fairnuhurst, 
had taken their leave of the king, when, 1n the grey 
morning, Buccleugh and his cavalry were discovered 
hanging hke a thundercloud on the brow of the hull 
of Hahdon A herald was sent to demand his 


SHIP OF HENRY VIII 


1526 
the Douglases, who had obtained possession of 
the person of the young king, James V, and 
tyrannised over Scotland in his name, were 
encountered by Sir Walter Scott, of Buccleugh, 
and other loyalists ‘This battle, which was fiercely 
contested, was fought amid the sylvan scenery 
where now the house of Abbotsford stands, near 
the Tweed, and Sir Walter thus details it in his 
“Muinstrelsy ” “The Ingh spint of the young hing 
was, galled by the ignominious restraint in which he 
found himself, and in a progress to the border for 
repressing the Armstrongs, he gave such signs of 
dissatisfaction as excited the Laird of Buccleugh to 
attempt his rescue This powerful baron was chief 


Mrrost, whcre, on the 25th of July, | 


purpose and command him to retire To the first 
point, he answered that he came to show his clan to 
the king, according to the custom of the borders, 
to the second, that he knew the king’s mind better 
than Angus When this haughty answer was 
reported to the ecail ‘Sure,’ said he to the king, 
‘yonder 1s Buccleugh, with the thieves of Annan- 
dale and Liddesdale to bar your grace’s passage 
I vow to God they shall either fight or flee Your 
Grace shall tarry on this hillock with my brother 
George, and I will either clear vour way of yonder 
banditti, or die in the attempt ’” 

A guard was formed around the young king, 
Angus and Buccleugh, oddly enough, dismounted 
to lead in the encounter, which took place with 
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levelled spears and dreadful shouts and slogans , 
but the borderers were unable to withstand the 
qharge of the heavily-armed kmghts who formed 
the chief array of the Douglases, who, more- 
over, were now rejoined by the Homes and Kerrs, 
who had heard the din of the engagement, and, 
attacking the left and rear of Buccleugh’s force, 
decided the fate of the day Fighty men of the 
name of Scott alone fell on his side ‘The 
cmef man of note who fell on the other was 
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the head of 12,000 men, he marched from Stirling 
towards Edinburgh, resolved to break the power of 
the Douglases, but was intercepted at the ancient 
bridge of Linlithgow, by the Earl of Arran, at the 
head of a much superior force, bearing the royal 
standard On the 4th of September they met in 
the plain near the Priory of Manuel, but the con- 
flict chiefly raged about the bridge and in the fields 
known as the Jousting Haugh The king was left 
far in the rear, in custody of Sir George Douglas, 
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Cessford, slain by the lance of Elliot of Stobs, 
ancestor of the Earls of Minto In consequence 
of this affair, — 
“ When gallant Cessford’s heart’s blood de1r, 
Recked on dark Elhot’s border spear,” — 
a deadly feud raged between the Scotts and Kerrs 
for nearly a hundred years, ultimately Icading to 
the murder of Buccleugh, who was slain by the 
latter n the streets of Edinburgh in 1552 
LINLITHGOwW Bripce In the same year of 
Melrose, and in pursuance of the same domestic 
strife, a most severe conflict ensued at this place 
The Earl of Lennox was suspected of inciting 
Buccleugh to rescue the king, and he was com- 
pelled to retire from the court, but soon after, at 


132 


who was hastening to jom Anan At Corstorphine 
he heard the sound of the cannon, announcing 
that the battle had begun, and finding James 
unwilling to advance against his friends, he said 
savagely, *‘Sire, should our enemies vanquish us, 
we shall tear you in pieces rather than surrender 
your person ” 

On the other hand, Lennox had sworn to enter 
Edinburgh at all hazards Arran having seized 
the high narrow bridge of the Avon, and posted 
thereon some cannon, Lennox found himself com- 
pelled to attempt a passage by a difficult ford 
opposite the nunnery of Manuel, his soldiers were 
thus exposed to a galling fire of arquebuses and 
arrows from the Hamiltons, who were drawn up on 
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the bank of the river, a mile westward of the town 
and grand old palace In spite of this, they made 
good their passage, though men fell in the water on 
every side, and they were in the act of closing in 
with the enemy, spear and axe in hand, when the 
battle-cry of “A Douglas! A Douglas!” announced 
the arrival of Angus with a great force Dismay 
spread at once into their ranks, and they fled in 
great confusion Meanwhile, the unwilling king 
and his escort were coming slowly on from Corstor- 
phine, when that threat was given which James 
never forgave Tidings came to him that Angus 
had won the ficld, then the young king put spurs 
to his horse for the purpose of stopping the 
slaughter, charging them especially to save the life 
of the Earl of Lennox The veteran admiral, Sir 
Andrew Wood, of Largo, one of James’s most trusty 
attendants, reached the field in time to save the 
earl—others say the Master—of Glencairn, who 
was fighting vahantly, though he had only thirty 
men of his contingent left alive But John Stewart, 
Earl of Lennox, had by that time been murdered 
in cold blood by Sir James Hamilton, of Draphane, 
a ruffan who took him from the Laird of Pardovan, 
to whom hc had surrendered himself Pitscottie 
adds, that this savage slew all whom he could 
overtake in the field, when they bore his mark, 
“ane athort the chasts ,”—-2e¢, a slash across the 
Jaws 

The Earl of Arran was found weeping beside the 
corpse of his nephew, Lennox, which he covered 
with his scarlet velvet mantle, and he exclaimed, 
* The hardest, stoutest, and wisest man that Scot- 
land eve: bore, lies here slain!” There fell also, 
the Abbots of Melrose and Dunfermline, the Laird 
of Houston, Stirling of Keir, and a host of the 
commons , but after a time the young king escaped 
from the Douglases, who had to fly to England, 
parliament was summoned, and he took upon him- 
self the government of the realm 

1542 HappFnric Defeat of the English, 
under Sir Robert Bowes, by the Scots under the 
Earl of Huntly, afterwards Lord High Chancellor 
under Mary, Queen of Scots (Vol 1, pp 126-128 ) 

1544 EpInspurGcH Sack and destruction of the 
city by the English, unde: the Earl of Hertford 
When Henry VIII became exasperated at the 
Scots by their declining to fulhl a treaty, devised 
by certain anti-nationalists, which had affianced 
the infant Queen Mary to his only son, afterwards 
Edward VI, he sent the Earl of Hertford to mvade 
them with troops originally intended to act against 
France Lord Lisle, the admnral, sailed on this 
expedition with two hundred transports, which left 
the Thames in March, and the orders given to the 
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leaders are highly characteristic of what had now 
become the ferocious nature of Henry , “ they were 
to put all to fireand sword, to overthrow the castk: 
(of Edinburgh) , to sack Holyrood, and as many 
towns and villages as they could , sack Leith, burn 
and subvert it, putting man, woman, and child to 
fire and sword ” 

“ In obedience to these pious commands from the 
first Defender of the Faith, the English earl entered 
the Firth of Forth, and suddenly landed 10,000 
men at Granton, near an old fortalice, called the 
Castle of Wardie, which then overlooked a dreary 
and extensive moor of the same name, bordered 
by the beach Cardinal Beaton and the Regent 
Arran lay 1n the vicinity withan army The former 
bravely proposed to give the English battle between 
Edinburgh and Leith, but the latter, a timid and 
irresolute man, declined, and retreated suddenly to 
Linhthgow, abandoning the capital in the mght.” 

A graphic account of this invasion 1s recorded 
by a cotemporary, entitled, “The Late Expedition 
in Scotlande, sent to the Right Hon Lorde Russell, 
Lorde Privie Seale, from the King’s armye there, by 
afrende of hys Imprynted in Pawls Churchyarde, 
by Rynold Wolfe, at the signe of y® Brasen Serpent, 
1554” By the time the English had their can- 
non landed, the Lord Evers had joined them with 
4,000 cavalry from Berwick After remaining three 
days in Leith, giving all to fire and swoid, Hertford 
left 1,500 men there under ‘the Lord Sturton,” and 
marched towards Edinburgh, the chief defences of 
which were a wall on the south side, and an im- 
passable sheet of water on the north, the castle on 
the west, and a wall on the east Midway between 
the towns he was met by the Provost, Sir Adam 
Otterburne, of Auldhame, with an offer fiom the 
citizens to deliver the keys of the city, provided they 
were permitted to save their families, houses, and 
effects 

This offer Hertford arrogantly rejected , then the 
Provost laid his hand on his sword, and replied 
that “the city would stand on its defence,” and he 
galloped back to head the mhabitants, who were 
now all in their armour, with the ancient “ Blue 
Blanket,” or banner of the Holy Ghost, unfurled 
Marching under the rocks of the Calton, the Eng- 
lish attempted to storm the gate called the Leith- 
Wynd Porte, but were repulsed by the citizens 
with bow and arquebuse Next day, their cannon 
with stone bullets blew open the Netherbow Porte, 
or central gate, and at push of pike they passed 
through the city hke a flood, the people flying 
before them The High Street, some eighty yards 
in width, was then encumbered with galleried fronts 
and outshots of timber It and other streets were 
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fired in eight places, and the heat from these and 
the wainscoted mansions, together with the smoke of 
such a mighty conflagration, drove the English from 
the city to spread their ravages elsewhere , and 
pushing up the Castle Hill, Hertford proceeded to 
assail the fortress of which Sir James Hamilton, of 
Stainhouse, was governor, and which was different in 
aspect from what it 1s now, though it had still the 
palace, used ere Holyrood was built, in its southern 
angle 

For four days Hertford besieged it, and had 500 
men killed by the fire of the garrison, which com- 
pelled him to retire Many of his cannon were 
dismounted, his batteries demolished, and, to com- 
plete his discomfiture, Hamilton made a sudden 
sortie at the head of his soldiers, and, after a furious 
mélée, the besiegers were driven pell-mell to Leith, 
leaving behind a pait of their artillery, which were 
long afterwards shown 1n the Castle of Edinburgh, 
as trophies of the invasion of 1544 In revenge for 
this, the English now burned all the shipping in 
Leith, with the pier, and threw the contents of the 
warehousesinto the river ‘Il heaccount above quoted 
says, they took ‘two goodly shyppes and manned 
them, theyr balast was cannon-shot of yron, which 
we found in the towne to the nombre of 11 score 
thousand” The two vessels were the Sa/amander 
and Unicorn, war-ships rematkable for their size , 
and, after laying the whole country waste for 
seven miles round the city, they 1etircd, leaving it 
a pile of blackened ruins, and the Scots more than 
ever resolved to shun all alliance with Henry , so 
their young queen became the bride of France 

BLAIRLEINE In the samc year, a conflict took 
place in the extreme north, which displayed some 
singular and savage characteristics of the Celtic 
nature then, for many of the Highland clans, taking 
advantage of the distracted state of Scotland, com- 
mitted great excesses The chief of the Clanranald 
had married a daughter of Lord Lovat. and they 
had one son, named Rarnald Huis father died 
dunng his infancy, and his mother mide herself 
obnoxious to the Macdonalds in many ways, so she 
retired with the child to her own people, among 
whom he was educated, and the plan was conceived 
of turning what was named “his country” into a 
feudal barony and reducing the clan to vassals 
Meanwhile, his paternal uncle, John of Mozdart, 
had assumed the chieftainship, and so powerfully 
established himself in the hearts of the Macdonalds, 
that they were wont to sneer at the idea of young 
Ranald Galda (¢¢, the stranger) returnmg among 
them 

But in July, 1544, when he had attained man- 
hood, he marched to take possession of his patri- 
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mony, aided by a strong force under his uncle, 
Hugh, Lord Lovat, the Queen’s Justiciary in the 
North, and his cousin Hugh, the Master, who had 
been educated in France , but John of Moidart was 
ready for the coming storm He was joined by the 
Macintoshes and other tribes, who were averse tc 
feudal charters, who permitted the Justiciary and 
Ranald Galda to enter the district quietly, but as 
they were retuining, when Lovat, with his troops, 
issued from the forest of Letterfinlay, he saw, with 
other clans, “the Macdonalds drawn up in he, 
with their nght wing resting on the head of Loch 
Lochy, and their left on a marsh below the house 
of Kinloch, thus cutting off his route to his own 
country ” ¢ 

There in that narrow vale, the bottom of which 
is filled by a sheet of water, presenting a dreary 
vista, overhung by lofty mountains, that start up 
suddenly and unbroken, ensued as savage a com- 
bat as any we have recorded With yells and war- 
cries, the hostile clans drew nearer and nearer, till 
all their arrows were expended, when they flung 
aside their bows, and closed in mortal combat with 
target and claymore In their fury, as they rushed 
to the charge, the Frazers tore off their tartan kilts 
and engaged in then shirts, hence the name of the 
conflict, Blair/etme, or “ the Field of Shirts ” Lovat 
and his son fell foremost im the conflict, which 
lasted till nightfall, the victory accruing to none 
highty gentlemen and retamers of Lovat lay dead 
on the field “Four alone escaped, and Frazer of 
Foyers, the only gentleman who survived, owed his 
recovery to the cire and attention of his foster 
brother Seven of the Clanranald were all who 
left the ficld alive, and every one was wounded ” 
Ranald Galda and his uncle, John of Moidart, were 
both botne wounded from the field, and, if tradition 
1s to be believed, the most savage part of the story 
yet remains John asked of his leech if Ranald 
was likely to hve “ He may live,” he rephed, “ but 
the pin of your biooch would send hun to eternity ” 
Phe chicf grimly drew the brooch from his plaid, 
and handed it to the leech, who entered the hut 
where Ranald lay with an open wound 1n his head 
Whether the dealg of the brooch was thrust into his 
brain or not, 1s unknown, but Ranald was seen to 
give “a convulsive start, the leech shrank back in 
alarm, but with the quickness of lightning his dirk 
was buiied in his heart, and with this last act of 
vengeance, Ranald Galda ceased to live” 

The Latin inscription on I.ord Lovat’s tomp in 
Bevanly churchyard was visible as lately as 1746 

1545 ANcCRUM Moor Defeat of the Enghsh 
under Sir Ralph Evers, by the Scots under the Earl 
of Angus (See vol 1, pp 128-130 ) 
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IsLE or WiGuT, captured in the July of the same 
year by the troops of Francis I, who were ulti 
mately completely routed by the English (See 
vol 1, pp 230-234) 

Stow, the chronicler, records that 19 1545, the 
French made another descent at Newhaven, “and 
there landed many captaines and souldiers, who 
by the valiantnesse of the gentlemen and yeomen 
of Sussex, were slain, and drowned in the haven, a 
grate number of them, and the rest hardly recovered 
their ships and galleyes ” Two ancient cannon now 
in the Castle of Lewes, are supposed to be relics of 
this descent 

1547 Pinkie Total defeat of the Scots under 
the Regent Arran, by the English, under the Duke 


of Somerset, Protector of England (See vol 1, 
Pp 134-142 ) 
1548 EXETER BesieGeD Dhiscontents in Eng- 


land made the duke glad to hasten home The 


Exeter, then, as now, the capital of Devonshire, 
pleasantly situated on msing ground, eastward of 
the Exe, and surrounded by walls which were entire 
so lately as 1769. It had a further defence in the 
Castle of Rougemont, on its north-west quarter, 
once a seat of the Karls of Cornwall, of which the 
fragments only now remain, and, at the time of 
which we write, the Exe was crossed by a stone 
bridge, built in 1250 

Here the insurgents met with more resistance 
than they expected from a place defended only 
by citizens, who closed their gates against them 
As they had no artillery, they set fire to these, in 
order to storm as soon as the barriers were burned 
down , but the citizens raised fresh ramparts within, 
on which the besiegers attempted a mine, which the 
men of Exeter countermined, so the powder was 
wasted in vain Finding that they could do no- 
thing by force, the rebels turned the siege into a 


Reformation had been achieved, but the farmers ; blockade, hoping to starve the city into surrender- 
began to find that the monks were more indulgent | ing, and for two weeks extreme famine was endured 


landlords, and readier purchasers than those to | with unflinching resolution 
Discontent ; to eat their horses,” says Hayward, ‘“‘and make 


whom their domains had been given 


‘“‘ They were compelled 


and rebellion followed the suppression of the! bread of the coarsest bran , but they were greatly 


monasteries, where the poor could always find food 
and shelter, the working classes began to find 
grievances <A great demand for wool had turned 
a large part of England into sheep walks Wages 
were low, and these were paid in the base coin of 
Henry VIII , and the price of food rose high , so the 
flames of civil discord broke out in many shires of 
England—ain no less than thirteensuccessively The 
flames of war seemed to be kindling all over the 
kingdom, and the Protector announced his inten- 
tion of satisfying the grievances of the people, but 
he met with such opposition that he was compelled 
to take stern measures, and the discontented in 
Oxtordshire were dispersed by Lord Guay, who was 
sent against them with 1 500 horse, according to 
Hayward 

But the insurrection in Devonshire was more 
serious On the roth of June, the rebels were 
10,000 strong, led by Humphry Arundel, a Cornish 
gentleman, who was Governor of St Michael’s 
Mount, and Lord Russell advanced against them 
with a small force, but, being too weak to attack 
them, he halted at Honiton The insurgents, whose 
chief plea was religion, now comprised their motives 
in fifteen articles, the third, fourth, and fifth of 
which demanded the full celebration of mass as 
of old , so the negociations broke off in July, and 
their instant submission was demanded Filled 
with growing fury, the msurgents carrying crosses, 
banners, candlesticks, holy water, and the Eucharist 
before them, covered by a canopy, marched to 


encouraged by an aged citizen, who threw all his 
provisions into the common stock, and vowed that 
‘he would feed on one arm, and fight with the 
other, rather than place Exeter in the hands of the 
seditious ’”’ 

Meanwhile, Lord Russell, as his force was so 
small, and he was too near the insurgents, would 
have fallen back, lest he should be enclosed, but 
he found that they had got into his rear, and taken 
possession of Fennington Bridge Over that he 
knew he must pass to be free of danger, as there 
was no other way, so he briskly assailed the guard 
placed on it, consisting of 2,000 men, slew 600 
of them, and cut his way through This trial of 
strength convincing him that they were not very 
formidable opponents, he resolved to attack them 
as soon as certain succours, which he expected, 
arnved from Bristol Soon after this, Lord Gray 
and Sir Wiliam Herbert jomed him with a body 
of German rvetters and Itahan arquebusiers, the 
same who had fought so lately at Pinkie, under 
Battista Spinola, at a time when Exeter was re- 
duced to the direst extremities 

He marched at once to its reef He founda 
great body of the insurgents posted by the side of 
a stream) to oppose his passage, but his well- 
trained mercenaries fell on with rapier and arque- 
buse, slew more than a thousand of them, and 
cleared the way to Exeter, the blockade of which 
he raised at once The besiegers fled in small 
bands, and were cut off in detail. Arundel, the 
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leader, was executed with many others, among whom 
was the Vicar of St Thomas’s. He was barbarously 
* hanged,” says Hume, “at the top of his own 
steeple, arrayed in his popish weeds, with beads at 
his girdle.” 

In connection with this affair, the treatment of 
Boyer, the Mayor of Bodmin, was cruel in the 
extreme Prior to their advance on Exeter, the 
Cornish rebels formed a camp near Bodmin, the 
inhabitants of which compelled the mayor to give 
them supplies Soon after their defeat, the Provost 
Marshal of the army, Sir Anthony Kingston, arrived 
there to punish certain fugitives, and sent Boyer 
notice, that, with certain followers, he would dine 
with him on a certain day He was received with 
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the head of 6,000 foot and 1,500 horse, entered 
Norwich, where he quietly waited a favourable 
opportunity to attack the rebels As they had 
wasted all the country round the city, and ther 
supphes were cut off by Warwick’s patrols, they 
were compelled to retire, closely pursued by the earl, 
who overtook them on the 27th of August, and, 
without giving them any time to form, routed them 
with the loss of 2,000 killed and many prisoners 
taken, among whom was Ket, the tanner, who 
atoned for the trouble he had given on a gibbet at 
Norwich 

Jersey Later in the year a sea-fight took place 
with the French Henry II, seeing that the com- 
motions in England gave him a fair opportunity to 





the greatest hospitality, and, before dinner, he | recapture Boulogne, stormed several fortresses in 
whispered to Boyer that one of the townspeople {the Boulonnois, then he ordered the fort of 
was to be hanged, and ordered the gallows to be | Boulonberg to be attacked in the night, but his 


erected When dinner was over, the mayor answered 
thai “all was ready,” on which Kingston took his 
arm, and they walked together to the place of 
execution, when he asked him, if he thought 
the gallows was “strong enough” ‘“ Doubtless,” 
replied the mayor “Well, then,” said the Pro- 
vost, “get thee up speedily, for it 1s prepared for 


troops were repulsed At the same time, Admiral 
William Winter, a famous sea officer, was sent with 
an English squadron and 800 soldiers to relieve the 
isles of Jersey and Guernsey, which were closely 
blockaded by the galleys of France, under Strozzi, 
who attempted to land troops, but was defeated 
Winter made a most impetuous attack upon the 


you” ““T hope,” urged the poor mayor, “that | enemy, who lost 31,000 men in the engagement 
you mean not as you speak?” “In faith! there 1s | Each claimed the victory, but the Enghsh admiral 
no remedy, for thou hast been a busy rebel ,” and | kept the sea, wlule the French had to fly, after many 
so the mayor was hanged without further ceremony | of their ships were burned In September, Henry II. 


The rising in Norfolk was equally dangerous, for 
there the rebels mustered 20,000 strong, under a 
tanner, named Ket The Marquis of Northampton 
went against them with Spinola’s Italians and 1,500 
horse, according to Holinshed, but he could do 
nothing more than cut off their provisions , so Ket 


besieged Boulogne in force, and the English, fear- 
ing that they could not keep Boulonberg, brought 
off their guns and blew up the works, while the 
blockade of the former place was pressed by Gaspar 
de Coligni, Lord of Chatillon, and ultimately it was 
given up to France, which was now gradually recon- 


began his march to Norwich, and reached Mousehold | quering all the districts taken from her by England 


Hill, above that city, which boasted of embattled 
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walls with twelve gates flanked by forty towers, some | Queen Mary declared war against France, on the 


fragments of which are still remaining There the 
tanner erected a tribune for the administration of 
justice (as if he had been a sovereign), under an old 
tree, from that circumstance called “the Oak of 
the Reformation ,” but this had reference only to 
the State 

The marquis marched into the city, where he 
was attacked next day with such vigour, that he 
was glad to hack his way out and escape with thirty 
prisoners, leaving a hundred of his men dead behind 
him Among them was Edmund, Lord Sheffeld, 
whose horse fell with him into a ditch, where a 
butcher dashed out his brains with a club Of the 
rebels 140 were killed This result compelled the 
Protector to send against them some of the 
forces he was collecting to harass the Scottish 
queen’s government So the Farl of Warwick, at 


17th of June, 8,oo0 English troops began their 
departure for the Continent Anthony, Lord 
Montacute, was Lieutenant-General , Lord Grey of 
Wilton, Marshal, Earl of Rutland, General of the 
Horse , Edward, Lord Clinton, Colonel of the In- 
fantry This force joined the Spanish army under 
Philibert, the Duke of Savoy, who, having made 
feints for several months of attacking places in 
Picardy, suddenly appeared before St Quentin with 
12,000 horse and 35,o00 infantry, exclusive of 
Pembroke’s contingent The veteran Gaspard de 
Coligni, deeming it necessary for his honour that 
a place so important should not fall into the hands 
of Philip, had thrown himself into it at the flead 
of the French and Scottish gendarmerie, and dis- 
patched a courier for succour , while the Constable 
of France, with an army less than half that of 
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Phihbert in strength, advanced to raise the siege 
After a vain attempt to aid Coligni with a few 
companies, led by D’Andelot, he pushed on with 
eighteen guns, and pontoons to cross the various 
rivers in his route South-west of St Quentin lay 
a lake, by means of which D’Andeldt, Coloncl- 
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withstand the sensation of panic that seized them 
Animated by their wavering and disordered aspect, 
Egmont’s iron columns came thundering on theft 
yielding masses The mailed Flemings hewed their 
deadly way, with sword and partisan, to the very 
centre , the cannon poured their iron balls on each « 
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SIR JOHN HAWKINS (fvom a Portiart in Harris's “ Voyages and Travels ”’) 


General of the Infantry of France, entered the | defenccless hcad, the white standard, with its silver 


city, on which the Constable retreated towards 
La Fere, but he had barely gone four miles 
when the Spanish cavalry, led by the luckless Count 
Egmont, overtook his infantry and compelled him 
to face about and fight The French maintained 
their position with bravery and good order, until 
they perceived “the Duke of Savoy advancing in 
person at the head of his infantry , while Egmont’s 
formidable squadrons of horse were forming in 
solid array of battle—then they could no longer 


lilies, being the grand point of assault In an 
instant the rout became general, and the power, 
the pride, and glory of France, lay trampled, like 


' its boasted onflamme, in the dust ” 


Unhorsed, the old Constable, with a shattered 
thigh-bone, fought like a hon, and would have 
perished under the swords of the Flemings, had not 
his Master of the Horse called aloud, “ Kill him 
not! he 1s the great Constable,” and he was 
ultimately captured This was the famous battle 
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of St. Quentin, 1n which the Constable, two royal | one of the gates, importing, “ That when lead would 
dukes, ten knights, anid 300 chevaliers, with 5,000. swim upon water like cork, then the French would 
soldiers, were taken prisoners; while the Duc | retake Calais,” but so much for empty boasting, 
d’Enghien, 600 gentlemen, and 4,000 soldiers | the losses did not end here. 
lay dead upon the field Among the English who/ The Duke of Guise next sat down before Guisnes, 
fell, was Henry Dudley, son of the attamted Duke | a small town some leagues from Calais, and then 
of Northumberland Many of Pembroke’s troops | situated amid a morass The Enghsh had first‘ 
were sent to reinforce the English fortresses about | possessed themselves of it in the reign of King 
Calais and Boulogne, and the remainder returned | John Loid Grey of Wilton held 1t now with 
home about the time when peace was signed at} 1,100 men, who were so discouraged by the loss 
Cambray of Calais, that on the first attack they quitted the 
1557-8 CALAIS AND GuISNES About the end | town and retired into the citadel, from whence, 
of this year, Philip of Spain gave Mary of England | however, they made a sally on perceiving the French 
notice that the Court of France had secret designs | engaged in plundering the houses, which Lord Grey 
upon Calais, and made her an offer of his forces to| set on fire He also drove them out, but, de- 
strengthen the garrison, which all knew to be weah, | spairing of succour from England, on being more 
but this was suspected to be merely an artifice to | closely invested, and Josing, 1n 1epelling one assault, 
gain possession of the place on the pretence of | no less than 300 men, he surrendered himself a 
being allies The reputation of the town for | prisoner of war with the survivors The Castle of 
strength was deemed sufficient for its security, till | Hames, situated in the middle of an almost inac- 
the governor, Lord Wentworth, urged the necessity | cessible marsh, might have made some resistance, 
of sending more troops A numerous force was} but its English garrison fled at the approach of 
raised accordingly, but never got further than | Guise 
Dover, owing either to the want of transports, or “Thus, in the middle of winter,” says Rapin, 
else was unable to cross, in consequence of a| “and in less than fifteen days, the English lost all 
dreadful storm of long continuance the remains of their ancient conquests in France, 
Meanwhile, Lord Wentworth, with only 500/ by the incapacity of a queen whose thoughts were 
English soldiers and 200 townsmen, was left to de- | decply engrossed by one affair (as if the destruction 
fend Calais, which had 4,200 inhabitants The Duke | of the Protestants alone merited her application), 
of Guise besieged it on the rst of January, 1558, | and by the neghgence of her council” 
and, at the head of 3,000 arquebusiers, carried by 1560 Linn A French gariison under Marshal 
storm the forts called St Agatha, Newnambridge, | Strozzi besieged there, by a combined Scottish and 
and Risbank—the latter commanding the harbour | Enghsh force, under the Lords of the Congregation 
—both at the same time, for that purpose dividing | (See vol 1, pp 142-148 ) 
his troops into two columns 1563. Havrr-pr-Gricc When a treaty was 
The town being now completely invested, the | concluded between Elizabeth and the Pnnce of 
French under D’Andelot next drew the water which | Condé, leader of the French Protestants, that she 
filled the ditches of the town and castle out of its; would advance him money and land an army in 
current, and contrived means for escaladers to cross | France (though she was in open alliance with 
the muddy bottoms without sinking, and entered by | Charles IX), Condé placed in her hands Havre- 
storm at a great breach made by their cannon, so | de-Grice, as security for the payment of the 
the governor, after losing 200 men, was compelled | money Accordingly, in September, 1562, 6,000 
to capitulate on the seventh day of the siege As| English troops embarked for Normandy, and on 
soon as he was master of the place, Guise ordered | landing were formed mto two bodies One, under 
the whole of the English to depart, expelling them | Sir Adnan Poynings, took possession of Dieppe, out 
just as Edward III] had done the French 210] of whichit was driven by the inhabitants, according 
years before Lord Wentworth was tned by his| to Davila, the other, under Ambrose Dudley, Earl 
peers for this event, but was acquitted , while the | of Warwick, general of the whole, entered Havre, 
queen, says Godwin, was so affected by the loss |in obedience to what was named the Treaty of 
of that old seaport, the English gate to France, | London, while the war was being fiercely waged 
that she abandoned herself to despair, and told | between the Catholics and Huguenots, who fought 
those about her, that if they dissected her after | the battle of Dreux at this time with equal loss, 
death, they ‘would find Calais in her heart” The| and ere long the latter made peace with their 
English, says Lediard, deemed their hold on Calais | sovereign without including their secret fnend, the 
so strong that they had placed an inscription over | Queen of England , and when Charles IX besieged 
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Havre, they distinguished themselves greatly m | have prevented it from entering the harbour, and 
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finving her troops out of the very town they had | had he done so, the whole squadron, valued at the 


placed in her hands 
fended himself for some time with great gallantry, 
while 200 men that were coming to his assistance 
* sperished at sea, with their commander, Sir Thomas 
Finch, and the plague was decimating his garrison 
Stow gives the names of more than twelve English 
officers of approved valour who perished there He 
was compelled at last to capitulate, and embarked, 
with the survivors, on the 31st of July, for England, 
whither they brought with them a pestilence that 
made terrible 1avages, and of which 20,136 died in 
London alone 

1567 EXPEDITION oF CaPTAIN Hawkins _ In 
this year the distinguished sea officer, whom Eliza- 
beth afterwards knighted, Captain John Hawkins, 
who was originally a merchant, undertook an ex- 
pedition to Guinea and the West Indies ‘He 
went,” says Lediard, ‘as Captain-General, in the 
Fesus of Lubeck, one of the Queen’s ships, of 700 
tons” He had with him the Afzzon, Captain John 
Hampton , the Welham and Fohn, Captain Thomas 
Bolton, the Fua:th, Captain (afterwards Sir Francis) 
Drake , together with the Ange? and Swallow On 
the 2nd of October, this squadron sailed from 
Plymouth, and for five days had tolerable weather, 
but when forty leagues north of Cape Finisterre, they 
had for four days a continual storm of such great vio- 
lence, that the ships were separated, all their boats 
were carried away, and the Sesus was almost dis- 
abled , but on its ceasing, the voyage was continued 

On the coast of Guinea he captured, but not 
without the loss of many men, about 500 slaves 
With these he sailed to the Spanish West India 
Islands, on the 3rd of February, 1568, to sell them to 
the Spanish planters, in virtue of a treaty then sub- 
sisting between Henry VIII and Charles V On 
the 27th of March the high land of Dominica rose 
at the horizon, and from thence the squadron bore 
on by Margarita, Carthagena, and Caho de la Vela, 
where Hawkins traded with some difficulty At 
Rio de la Hacha, otherwise called Los Remedios, 
which Du Plessis calls “a pretty little town upon 
a hill, with a good harbour,” all commerce with the 
ships of Hawkins wus bluntly prohibited, on which 
he landed at the head of 200 armed seamen, and 
with the loss of only two, took the place by storm, 
“after which they were allowed to carry on a private 
trade by night ” 

As Hawkins was entering the port of San Juan 
de Ulloa, in the Gulf of Mexico, whither he was 
driven by stress of weather, he fell in with the 
Spanish fleet, on the 16th of September Such was 
tne nature of the coast, that he could with ease 
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The Earl of Warwick de- | then vast sum of £1,800,000 must have perished 


by shipwreck Besides, at his entrance into the 
port, he found twelve ships which were reported 
to be worth £200,000 in gold and silver These 
were all in his power, yet he did not, says Lediard, 
take from them the value of a penny, or do any- 
thing that could be looked upon as a breach of the 
peace “He requred no more of the Spaniards 
than security for himself, victuals for his money 
liberty of trade, and that during his abode there, 
he might keep possession of the island, with eleven 
pieces of,brass cannon, which were planted upon it 
The Spaniards, at first, thought these articles hard , 
however, they at last came into and signed them, 
giving ten hostages for their performance ” 

Notwithstanding all this, the Spaniards having 
secretly got a reinforcement of a thousand men 
from the continent, fell suddenly and perfidiously 
on the English seamen, on the 23rd of September, 
slew a great number of them, burned, according to 
Purchas, four of their best ships, but not before 
the English had sunk, or burned, the Spanish ad- 
miral’s ship, that of the vice-admiral, and another 
Many of Hawkins’ men were made prisoners, 
which, in those days, and 1n those waters, meant 
slaves The remainder of his squadron had to 
sheer off in a miserable phght The Spaniards, 
according to an account of the affair written by 
Hawkins, and inserted in Hakluyt, had turned 
the eleven guns, already referred to, on his ships, 
with terrible effect ‘The masts, yards, and nig- 
ging of the ¥esus were so shattered, that we had 
no hopes left of carrying her off With these 
cannon likewise, they sunk our small ships, we 
therefore resolved to place the M/nzon in such 
a manner that the Fesus might he between her 
and the shore, to secure her from the enemy’s 
cannon till night, when we determined to take out 
what provisions we could, and then leave her” 

A funous attack of the Spaniards, with the ships 
on fire around at the same time, frustrated this 
intention, and the crew of the AZznzon, without 
orders, proceeded seaward 1n such haste, that 1t was 
with difficulty Hawkins got on board of her Most 
of the men left alive in the ‘Yesus followed the 
Minton wn a small boat Thus she, with the 
Fudith, a small bark of 50 tons, alone escaped the 
treachery of the Spamards, and in the night Hawkins 
lost sight of her ‘‘ We were now left alone,” con- 
tinues Hawkins, “ with two anchors and two cables, 
our ship so damaged, that 1t was as much as we 
could do to keep her above water, a great number 
of us with véry little provisions. We were, besides, 
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divided in opinion, some were for yielding to the 
Spamiards, others chose rather to submit to the 
mercy of the savages, and again, others thought 
it more eligible to keep the sea In this 
miserable plight we ranged an unknown ocean for 
fourteen days, till extreme famine obliged us to seek 
for land So great was our misery that hides were 
reckoned yood food, rats, cats, mice, and dogs, 
none escaped us, parrots and monkeys were our 
dainties ”’ 

On the 8th of October, a hundred of his men 
were, with their own consent, set ashore on the 
Gulf of Mexico, and, with a hundred more, he set 
sail for England eight days after Most miserable 
was the fate of the former Many were slain by 
the Indians, whom they were powerless to resist 
Others fell into the hands of the Spamards, who 
taunted them as “English dogs, heretics, and 
enemies of God” Many were tortured on the 
rack, at Mexico, and elsewhere , others were scnt 
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from her under terror of death, and that the 
resignation in favour of her son, as James VI, was 
null and void 

They now resolved that she should take posses- 
sion of Dumbarton Castle, till her subjects flocked 
to her standard, and a bond, obliging themselves 
to protect the person of Her Majesty, was signed 
by eight earls, nine bishops, eighteen lords, twelve 
abbots and priors, and nearly one hundred of the 
lesser barons But when poor Mary surveyed her 
strength, she found that she could only muster 
6,000 combatants, so indifferent were the people 
alike to her and the cause of her enemy, the 
Regent 

At that time the latter was in Glasgow, and 
though taken by surprise, he declined to retire to 
Edinburgh, as he was advised, but resolved to 
meet his queen and sister in the field He un- 
furled the standard of the king, her infant son, and 


ie Earls of Morton, Glencairn, and Mar, the 


to the galleys, as slaves, and one, named Job! Lords Lindsay, Ruthven, Semple, Home, Sir Wil- 


Hartop, reached Plymouth in the year 1590, ‘‘after 
rune and twenty jeurs of miserable bondage ” 

On the return of Hawkins to Fngland, his story 
put all the seafaring people in a flame to have 
revenge on the Spaniards, but Queen Ilizabeth 


| ham Kirkaldy, of Grange, and other persons of 


| distinction, with the vassals of the Lennox, and 
malcontent burgesses of Glasgow, joined him He 
pitched his tents at Barrowfield, near the city, 
in expectation that the queen’s troops would give 


was too busy in seeking to embroil the Quecn of | him battle, but on the 13th of May, intelligence 


Scots with her people to think of avenging the 
wrongs of Captain Hawkins 

1568 Lanosipr The escape of Mary, Quecn 
of Scots, from the castle on the islet in Loch 
Leven, aftcr a severe and insulting captivity for 
ten months at the hands of her rebels, 15 known to 
all readers of history By the assistance of young 
George Dougli, whom he: bcauty had dazzled, 
she embarked on the like, but her fleht was soon 
discovered, and a cannon-shot was fired fiom the 
castle at her boat The page threw the keys of 
the outer gate, which he had locked, into the 
water, where they were found in 1805 ~— She Janded 
at the place still called Queen Mary’s Knowe, 
where some faithful friends were awaiting het, 
and that night she arrived at Niddrie Castle, in 
Linlithgowshire, attended by Lord Seaton, and a 
gentleman named Hamilton, and there, when 
surrounded by her friends in that old grey tower 
among the grassy uplands, she could not help 
repeating, with girlish ecstasy, “ I am once more a 
queen!” The next day found her at Hamilton, 
where she was received by the Earls of Argyle, 
Eg} nton, Cassillis, and Rothes, the Lords Somer- 
ville, Borthwick, Yester, Herries, Maxwell, and 
Other gentlemen, to the number of a thousand In 
ageneial council, she solemnly deciared, what all 
now know, that her abdication had been exto:ted 


came, that, under the orders of Archibald, Earl of 
Argyle, they were on their march, conveying her to 
Dumbarton Castle, by the southern hanks of the 
Clyde , so the Regcnt at once got his forces, only 
4,000 strong, In motion, and crossed the river to 
intercept her 

Prior to this, Sir William Knkaldy, who had served 
with distinction at the battles of Rent: and St 
Qucntin, and was well acquainted with the ground, 
foided the Clyde, at the head of a party of troopers, 
behind each of whom he mounted a hackbuttier, 
and posted the latter in extended order, hke 
modcrn riflemcn, among the many thatched cot- 
tages, and thick green hedgerows, with which the 
locality abounded This became the ground on 
which the battle was fought, near the then obscure 
village of Langside —the hill overlooking which 
was occupied by the forces of the Regent Murray, 
when 2,000 of the royal army, led by Lord 
Claude Hamilton, advanced to force the position 
of Kirkaldy, whose hackbuttiers instantly opened 
a heavy fire, the smoke of which spurted out from 
cottage windows, and the hedges, the sycamores, 
and ash-trees, and then came the occasional boom 
of cannon’ Volleys of arrows also assailed the 
soldiers of Hamilton, who began to waver and 
give way Rallying, however, under the influence 
of their leader, “ Grey Paisley’s haughty lord,” they 
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advanced again, and bravely endeavoured to 
ascend the hill in their front In this they partly 
‘succeeded , but at the very moment when they 
had gained the summit, breathless and exhausted 
with the effoit, and all helmeted and cuirassed as 
they were, they were confronted by the flower of 
Murray's forces, which had not yet been engaged, | 
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1790, an aged hawthorn-tree, called “Queen 
Mary’s Thorn,” marked the spot, till it decayed , 
but some affectionate hand has planted another in 
its place Haunted by the horrors of her recent 
captivity, the queen in tears and terror fled from 
the fatal field, accompanied by a few friends, who 
had to cut a way for her, sword in hand, through 


and were led by such resolute soldiers as Morton, some miscreants in the streets of Renfrew She 
Home, Kerr of Cessford, and the gallant Laird of rode sixty miles without drawing her reins, to 
Grange, and then it was that the most desperate Dundrennan, in Galloway, and, without money, or 


struggle took place 

Both parties were accoutred in mail of proof, 
and Sir James Melvil tells us, that so closely were | 
the long Scottish lances on both sides interlaced 
and fixed in each other’s shields, corselets, and 
gorgets, that they swayed to and fro, locked in a 
deadly struggle, and when the rear ranks hurled 
their dischaiged pistols, daggers, shattered spear- 
staves, and other missiles, in the face of their 
adversaries, they never reached the ground, but | 
remained lying upon the pikes, and for nearly an 
hour this murderous work went on, and both | 
parties fought with such hate and courage, that for 
some time the result seemed doubtful Mean- | 
while, the cannon with which each army was pro- | 
vided, was firing with but httle effect The night | 
flank of the Regent’s vanguard, consisting of men 
from Renfrew, began to give way, but were rallied | 
by the Knight of Grange, who brought up the sup- | 
ports, a body of fresh troops, under the stern and | 
ferocious old Lord Lindsay—he who once dared 
to crush Mary’s tender arm with his iron glove 
With him were Lochleven and Sir James Balfour 

This reinforcement turned the tide of battle at 
once against the queen, and threw her army into | 
disorder Then it was that the brave but un- 
scrupulous Muiay deemed the favourable time 
had come to rush to the charge at the head of his 
main body, and this threw the royalists into hope- 
less confusion At the same moment the Lennox 
Highlanders, only 200 strong, “ with the leaps and | 
yells peculiar to their mode of fighting,” rushing | 
on with target and claymore, completed the utter 
rout of the queen’s troops totally and irretrievably 
Her losses were 300 killed, and about 400 taken 
prisoners, with ten pieces of cannon The Lords 
Seton and Ross, the Masters of Cassilis and Eghin- 
ton, the Abbot of Kilwinning, and many other 
persons of distinction, fell into the hands of the 
Regent Murray, who rode about the field beseech- 
ing the victors to save their countrymen and fellow- 
subjects 

The unhappy Queen of Scotland beheld the 
ruin of all her hopes from an eminence nea the 
now shattered Castle of Cathcart. Until the year 











even a change of raiment, passing to England, at 
the invitation of Elizabeth, became from that evil 
hour he: helpless victim, abandoned alike by her 
cold-blooded son, and her rebellious people; but 
now, in history and 1n song, she 1s Queen of Scot- 
land still 


PERIOD, 1573-1598 

1573. EpINBURGH CasTLE ‘The next great 
event in Bntish military history was the siege ot 
that important fortress, by a mixed Scottish and 
English force, under the Regent, Earl of Morton, 
who had succeeded to the government of Scotland 
after the assassination of his predecessor, the Earl of 
Murray, and to the task of quelling all who were 
in arms for the fugitive queen In this he suc- 


_ ceeded so well, that by the beginning of 1573, 


save the solitary castle rock of Edinburgh, which 


was defended by Sir William Kirkaldy, of Grange, 


the whole country was unde his sway 

The valour, resolution, and skill displayed by 
Kirkaldy and his garrison, had for nearly three 
years baffled the efforts of four successive regents 
of Scotland to reduce this important fortress, and 
thus end the protracted strife Morton was fain to 
apply to Elizabeth for aid, which, to crush the last 
stronghold of her hapless rival, she was but too 
ready to afford On the 1st of January, a truce 
which had been made between the factions expired, 
and at six o'clock, through the darkness of the 
morning, the guns of the castle opened on the city, 
which was full of adherents of James VI —a sinyle 
cannon having previously been discharged, to wa.n 
all loyal subjects of Queen Mary towithdraw Most 
of the shot, as day stole in, were directed against 
the newly erected Fish Maiket Some lighted 
among the baskets, and beat the fish high in arr, 
scattering them on the roofs of the loftiest houses 
Some poor people, regardless of the nsk, began ta 
gather the spoil, till a single ball killed five and 
wounded twenty. One night, when the wind blew 
high, Kirkaldy’s garnson fired all the thatched 
houses in the West Port, and Castle Wynd, and 
cannonaded the wretched inhabitants, who strove 
in vain to quench the flames. In March he was 
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visited by Henry Kilhgrew, an English envoy, who | a thirteen days’ truce was agreed to, and it had 


endeavoured to make peace between him and 
Morton, proposing a surrender 

Kirkaldy sternly and decidedly dechned He 
was next visited, in a pretended fmendly manner, 
by Sir Wilham Drury, Ehzabeth’s ‘Marshal of 
Berwick, thc same commander who built Drury 
House, in Wych Strect, London, and who fell in a 
duel with Sir John Burroughs, about precedency, 
and from whom Drury Lane takes its name When 
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scarcely expired, when Sir Willham Drury marched 
to Edinburgh, with 1,500 men and a train of 
artillery, a mamifest breach of the Treaty of Blois, 
which ran “that no foreign troops should enter 
Scotland” His baggage came by sea to Leith 

On the 25th of April, an English trumpeter for- 
mally summoncd the castle to surrender, but again 
Kirkaldy refused, and, m token of mortal defiance, 
hoisted a red flag, on the great tower of King 
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he was about to entcr the castle gate, an English 
deserter, who had enlisted under Qucen Mary, in 
memory of some grudge, was about to shoot him 
with his arquebuse, but he was seized and given 
up by Sir Wilham Kirkaldy This courtesy was ill 
requited by his visitor, whose sole object was to 
note the numbers of his garrison and cannon, the 
height and strength of the walls, &c 

On the 8th of March, the Ea:l of Morton, on 
being jomed by a body of English pioneers, 
enyironed the fortress with his Scottish forces 
Three days after, these broke ground on the Castle 
Hill, and formed a battery, at which they worked 
with considerable loss till the 15th, when by a sortie 
they were driven from their trenches Qn the 16th 


David, which then crowned the chff facing Princes 
Street By the 15th of May, the besiegers had 
erected five batteries, mounting thirty pieces of 
cannon, including a great carthoun (48-pr), four- 
teen gross culverins (18-prs ), nine of which had 
been taken at Flodden, two sakers (8-prs), and 
two enormous bombards, for throwing balls of a 
hundredweight, and which were loaded by means 
of acrane There was also a movable battery of 
field-preces The mounds or works were formed 
in a le of circumvallation about the fortress The 
first, commanded by the Regent Morton, occupied 
the high ground of Heriot’s Hospital, the second, 
under Sir William Drury, was westward of this, and 
opposed to St Margaret’s Tower, the third, under 
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Sir George Carey, and the fourth, under Sir Henry 
Lee, were on the north-east , while another, under 
ur Thomas Sutton, fronted King David’s Tower 
from the site of Princes Street Duming the erection 
of these works the garrison, with forty pieces of 
,cannon, including Mons Meg, poured a continual 
fire upon them to retard operations Many of these 
guns bore the arms of France, of Brittany, of the 
Bartons, and the Duke of Chatelherault. 

On Trinity Sunday, the 17th of May, all the 
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guns of the unfortunate garrison were almost 
silenced, and shouts of despair began to be heard. 
The great square Peel and the Constable’s Tower, 
with a platform of twenty brass cannon, came 
thundering down in succession, quite choking up 
the draw-wells Some of the cdifices thus can- 
nonaded were probably more than 500 years old 
“The scarcity of water occasioned great misery to 
the poor soldicrs, who had nothing but the mid- 
night dew that descended on their unsheltered 
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battenes opened simuttaneously, “and shrieks that 
burst from the females in the castle, when the first 
salvoes crashed upon the towers, were distinctly 
heard in the English camp Many of the ordnance 
were dismounted and destroyed by the besiegers’ 
shot, one struck a culverin fairly on the muzzle, 
and shattered it to pieces On both sides the 
firing was maintained with culverin, caliver, and 
arquebuse, incessantly, till the 23rd, when the great 
tower of King David, shattered and rent by the 
guns of Sir Thomas Sutton, ‘ with a hideous noyse 
layed its airy head on the ground, leaving the de- 
tendants naked to the enemies’ fury ’” 

Wallace’s Tower and the Gate Tower with the 
portcullis, were battered down by the 24th, the 
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heads, or what they procured by lowering a bold 
comrade over the rocks to a well under St 
Margaret's Tower But the besiegers secretly 
poisoned it, and thus scores of brave men, whom 
the strife had left untouched, expired in great tor- 
ment, while the rest were too much enfeebled 
by sickness to bear their armour and work the 
cannon ” 

On the 26th an assault was made by the Scottish 
companies under Captains Hume and Crawford, 
who captured the Spur with the loss of thirty-one 
killed and wounded In another assault made 
by the English, they were repulsed, with the loss of 
thirty ren shot, and during this assault Sir Francis 
Russell displayed singular cowardice. 
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Kirkaldy’s losses were very great, but he lamented 
none more than the death of “the brave Captain 
Trotter, who, while he lived, made good the breach 
with his owne sword” On the 28th a parley was 
requested by beat of drum, Morton consented, 
and Kirkaldy, asking “for his old friend and fellow- 
soldier, the Marshal of Berwick,” was lowered over 
the ruins by ropes, in his armour, with a white rod 
in his hand to arrange for articles of capitulation , 
but, as the regent would have nothing but an un- 
conditional surrender, Kirkaldy was compelled to 
pull down the queen’s flag on the 29th of May 

On the night before, the Scottish companies, by 
the Regent Morton’s order, closed up to the breach, 
lest their English allies should have the honour 
of entering first The governor, who had the re- 
putation of being the finest soldier in Europe, and 
one whom the Constable of France never addressed 
with his hat on, delivered his sword to Sir William 
Drury on receiving solemn assurance of being re- 
stored to his estate and liberty at the intercession 
of Queen Ehzabeth The remnant of his garrison 
marched into the city in armour with banners dis- 
played , there came forth with the Lord Home, 
twelve knights, roo soldiers, and ten boys, with 
several ladies, including the Countess of Argyle 
“Many Enghsh cavaliers clambered 1n by the great 
breach in the east curtain, that on their returning 
home they might boast of winning the maiden 
castle , but after the ruined walls were in the pos- 
session of the Scottish bands, they were bluntly re- 
pelled with the thrust pike and levelled arquebuse ” 

The articles of the capitulation were shamefully 
violated by the faithless Morton The governor 
and his brother were hanged and beheaded with 
several others on the 3rd of August, while their 
soldiers were thrust into the dungeons of Blackness 
and Tantallan Camden says that a hundred men 
of the surname of Kirkaldy offered to become for 
life the vassals of the house of Morton, and to pay 
him a yearly pension of 3,000 marks if he would 
spare Sir Wilham’s life But the offer was made in 
vain It was after this siege, that the present half- 
moon battery and some of the other walls were 
built. In the castle were found twenty-two close 
carts for ammunition, and 2,400 cannon-balls 

When King James VI came of age, he had the 
remains of Kirkaldy, which had been obscurely in- 
terred, taken up and placed among those of his 
forefathers in the chapel of St Mary at Grange 

1575 THE REIDSWIRE <A combat chiefly re- 
markable as being the last engagement on the Bor- 
ders between the English and Scots, anterior to the 
union of the crowns, and in which the former were 
defeated On the 7th of July, one of those days of 
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truce held by the wardens, Sir Tohn Carmichael of 
Hyndford and that Ilk, Warden of the Middle 
Marches, and Sir John Foster, the Enghsh officer 
on the other side of the frontier, met for the mutual 
regulation of Border affairs, each attended by a 
great armed force, furnished by clans inhabiting 
his district Those of Tynedale and Redesdale, 
attending Foster, outnumbered the Scots, and came 
with jack, spear, and bended bows, intent on mis- 
chief, though the meeting began with murth and 
good-fellowship The two wardens proceeded to 
business, while their followers engaged 1n sports 
and gaming, the pediars erected their booths to sell 
their wares, but during this fricndly intercourse, a 
dispute arose concerning one Farnsteen, an English 
freebooter, against whom a Scottish complainant 
had “filed a true bill” Foster alleged that he had 
fled from justice Carmichael bluntly alleged that 
this was a pretest to avoid compensation To this 
the English warden haughtily retorted by desiring 
him to “match himself with his equals” Then 
the Enghsh Borderers, glad of any plea for a dis- 
turbance, raised their war-cry of “To it, Tynedale '” 
and sent a volley of arrows whistling among the 
Scots <A desperate conflict now ensued and many 
were struck down on both sides, Sir John Carmichael 
among the first, and moreover he was taken pri- 
soner Few in number, and taken completely by 
surprise, the Scots were scarcely able to keep their 
ground and were falling into disorder, when sud- 
denly there was a shout of “ Jeddart’s here!” and 
a body of burghers from Jedburgh came rushing on 
with arquebuses, a few volleys from which put the 
English utterly to rout Sir John Heron of Chip- 
chase was slain on the spot, while Sir John Foster 
and many Englishmen of rank were captured, 
though the Scots lost but one gentleman of name 
This encounter took place at the Reidswire, a ndge 
of the Carter-fells, dividing England from Scotland 
The pnisoners were all sent to the Regent Morton’s 
castle of Dalkeith, where he presented each with a 
falcon and dismissed them On this, a saying arose 
among the Borderers that for once this regent had 
lost by his bargain, giving live hawks for dead herons, 
alluding to the death of Sir John Heron, whose fall 
was regretted by the English and Scots alike 

1584-7 ExXpLoits oF Sir Francis DRAKE, In- 
cluding the plundernng of Vigo and attacks on the 
Spanish West India Isles (See vol 1, pp 153- 
158 ) 

1586 ZUIPHEN, where Sir Philip Sidney was 
slain when fighting against the Spamards (See 
vol 1, pp 148-153 ) 

1588 THE GREAT ARMADA, which was totally 
defeated and destroyed by the English fleet unde: 
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DEFEAT OF THE SPANIARDS 
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Lord Howard of Effingham, and Admirals Drake | men or were damaged, save the Solomon, which 


and Hawkins (See vol 1, pp 158-166 ) 
@ 1589. THE GRoyYNE, which with other towns on 
the coast of Spain, was destroyed by the English 





had her shrouds and back stay shot away The 
cannonade having put down the wind, they lay in 
sight of Gibraltar, becalmed till next morning, 


tleet under Admurals Drake and Norris, and which | hourly expected the return of the galleys, and then 


« Schomberg styles “the greatest privateering ex- 


* pedition that was ever undertaken” (See vol 1, 
pp 166-171 ) 
1590 STRAITS OF GIBRALIAR In this year ten 


merchant ships belonging to London, named the 
Solomon, Margaret and Fohn, the Minion, Ascension, 
Centurton, Violet, Samuel, the Crescent, Elizabeth, 
and the Azchard, were returning from several parts 
of the Levant, that together they might pass the 
Straits of Gibraltar On nearing the latter, and 
while keeping close in on the coast of Barbary, they 
came in sight of twelve large Spanish galleys, which 
were well provided with men and ammunition, and 
were 1n wait for them 

The Enghsh merchant captains cleared away 
their ships for action, and next morning, the 24th of 
Apri, they saw this squadron, which was under the 
banner of Don Andrea Dona, bearing down upon 
them under canvas and with all their sweeps out 
“As they drew nearer,” says Hakluyt, “the 
Spaniards waved a main for the King of Spain, as 
the English on their side did for the Queen of 
England, and were not dismayed, though they saw 
two or three hundred men in cach galley ” 

The merchantmen formed two lhnes of five ships 
each, the smallest being ahead, and the onset 
soon began A broadside from the cast-iron guns 
of the Solomon (which belonged to Alderman 
Barnam), cleared the side of one galley of all her 
men, and pierced her through and through, till she 
was on the verge of sinking The English, we are 
told, fired salvoes, doubtless meaning broadsides , 
and the battle continued with all the vigour, ran- 
cour, and hate, the memory of the Armada could 
inspire, for six hours At the commencement, two 
Flemish ships came amid the English squadion 
On seeing the great force of the galleys, one of 
them struck her colours ‘The other was about 
to do the same, when a trnmpeter drawing his 
hanger, ran to the pilot who was at the helm, and 
swore he would kill him, if he cid not immediately 
join the English fleet and share their fate Thus, 
this ship was saved out of the hands of the mer- 
ciless Spamiards, as the other might have been, if 
her cowardice had not run her headlong into 
slavery ” 

So completely did tne merchant squadron batter 
and maul the Spamiards, that they fled with pre- 
cipitation to the nearest harbour In this long 
since forgotten combat, none of the ships lost any 





they put into Tetuan, in the province of Fez, where, 
after a time, their captains heard, “ that two of the 
galleys were pierced in such a manner, that it was 
with great difficulty they kept them from sinking 
till they got into harbour, that all the rest were 
rendered unserviceable, and that they had so many 
men killed, as to put 1t out of they power to send 
any more galleys to sea that year, while the 
English returned safe to their desired ports in the 
beginning of July” 

1591 FLORES AND CoRRIENIFS In these 
sea-fights, the Spaniards were encountered by the 
English fleets under Lord Howard and Sir George 
Carey—the latter in the West Indian Isles—with 
great valour against desperate odds (See vol 1, 
pp 171-176) 

1593. EXPEDITION Ot HAWKINS 10 THE 
SOUIH SEA Commissioned by Queen Khizabeth, 
sir Richard, son of the famous Sir John Hawkins, 
equipped two stout ships and a pinnace, manned 
by 200 seamen and arquebusiers, “ under the Broad 
Seal, to infest the Spamards in South Amenica” 

| He had many disasters, foul winds, and stormy 
weather 1n working out of the Channel and crossing 
the South Atlantic, till he reached the Isle of 
santa Anna off the coast of Patagomia, where his 
pinnace was buined by acciulent krom thence he 
bore on to the Rio de la Plita, at the mouth of 
which he took a nch Portuguese ship, bound for 
Angola, laden with cassavi-mcal and sugar 
From thence he bore on for the Straits of 
Magellan, where he was deserted by one of his 
ships, with her crew, under a captain named Thral- 
ton, and this cvent frustrated his original design 
Deserted thus, and left alone at a great distance 
from land, in about 50° of south latitude, he ulti- 
mately saw a shore, but knew not what or where 1f 
was, as it was not indicated in any chart he pos- 
sessed “It was a goodly champaign country, and 
well-peopled, as they saw by the multitudes of fires 
upon the coast ,” but being without the pinnace 
to sound or reconnoitre, Hawkins was loth to risk 
closing in with land 
In January, 1594, he made the Straits, and 
| sailed up them as far as 56° , and, after spending 
' six weeks among the rocky isles, got again into the 
open sea, being the sixth man, who (after Fern&indo 
| de Magellan, in 1520), had passed those straits 
' Sailing along the coast of Chih, at Valparaiso, then 
a little town, in a valley, at the foct of a high 
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mountain, he plundered the Spanish store-houses, 
took five laden merchant ships, one of which he 
carried off, as she had on board much gold from the 
mines of Conception The rest were ransomed for 
2,000 ducats From thence he sailed to Arica, the 
capital of a province in Peru 

There he was met and attacked by Bertrand de 
Castro, by order of the viceroy Castro had eight 
ships, fitted out expressly for the purpose of cap- 
turmg Hawkins, and manned by 2,000 men, but, 
“to his own loss,” says Lediard, “ having spent his 
powdcr and ball, and being ternbly shattered to 
no purpose” Harris gives the following account 
of this most unequal engagement between one 
English ship and eight Spanish 

As soon as they came in sight of each other, in 
view of the ridge and two white volcanoes of Arica, 
great preparations for battle were made , but, for- 
tunately, the wind was in favour of the English, 
who thought only of fighting, and never of yield- 
ing The Spanish ships were unwieldy, 1]-handled, 
“and came off with broken masts and shattered 
tackling” Don Bertrand had his mainmast shot 
away by the board, so he fell away astern and two 
other ships with him His vice-admuiral had his 
mainsail rent to pieces , the main-yard of the rear- 
admiral was damaged, “and only one ship of the 
armada, which had got to windward, was at leisure 
to fight , but she had no stomach for it, and durst 
not begin the attack Thus they lay for a whole 
day viewing one another” 

When night came on, Hawkins, seeing that he 
was surrounded, for Castro with three ships lay 
ahead of him, that two more lay astern, others 
abeam and on his quarter, consulted with his 
officers, and then bore up before the wind with 
everything set that would draw, and before the 
moon was up they had made an offing and eftected 
their escape 

Steering for the Bay of Atacama, fifty leagues 
northward of Lima, in sight of the town of Mongon, 
he met a Spanish ship, laden with sugar, wheat, 
and Cordovan leather He took out her cargo, 
sent her crew ashore, and destroyed her by fire , 
but now Don Bertrand, having been reinforced, 
entered the Bay of Atacama, the shores of which 
were then, as now, nearly an unpeopled waste, and 
again attacked him funously For three days a 
running and manceuvring conflict was maintained, 
till Hawkins was compelled to stnke his colours, 
but not until he had received offers of life and 
liberty for himself and crew, with leave to return to 
England as soon as possible Nor did this brave 
seaman think of surrendering till his sails were torn 
to nbbons, his masts, pumps, and bulwarks dashed 
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to pieces, the greater portion of his men killed or 
wounded, eight feet of water rising in the hold, 
and himself severely wounded Don Bertrard 
swore by his Maker, and by his kmghthood, that 
terms of capitulation should be punctually per- 
formed, and in token thereof sent Hawkins his | 
gauntlet, and the English ship was quietly taken 
possession of by the Spaniards After his capture, 
De Castro showed Hawkins a letter from the King 
of Spain to the Viceroy of Peru, giving exact 
details of Hawkins’ ships, their departure and 
destination, adding “You may see by this 
whether the king, my master, has not good friends 
in England” Don Bertrand treated Hawkins and 
his crew with great humanity so long as they were 
in his hands, but being afterwards taken to Spain, 
he was—notwithstanding the terms of his capitula- 


| tton—detained there in weary captivity for many 


years 

1594 BENRINNES, otherwise called Strathaven, 
was a desperate engagement, in which the army of 
James VI was defeated by his Catholic nobles , 
and the details of which are very picturesque and 
graphic In that year, an insurrection of the 
Scottish Catholics, to co-operate with a Spanish 
invasion of England, to avenge the murder of 
Queen Mary, was daily expected for some time , 
but James VI, with the Calvinists, were on the 
alert, till the Commissary of the Isles, Archibald, 
Earl of Argyle, a youth 1n his nineteenth year, took 
the initiative, and though only half authorised by 
the king, unfurled the Royal Standard to levy war 
against the Scottish Catholics, but more especially 
his feudal enemies, the Earls of Huntly and Errol, 
and took the field at the head of about 6,000 men, 
having, with his Campbells, the Islesmen under 
Sir Lachlan M‘Lean, the Grants of Urquhart, 
under Gartenbeg, the M‘Gregors and M‘Neils, 
under Barra, but he also expected a strong rein- 
forcement of cavalry under Lord Forbess and 
other barons Repulsed by the M‘Phersons, who 
had thrown themselves into the strong fortress of 
Ruthven, he poured down between the dark pine 
forests of the Spey, and encamped at Dnmnin, 
on the beautiful banks of the Avon, where he sum- 
moned the Forbesses, Frasers, and Dunbars to his 
standard, but not a claymore joined him This 
was on the 2nd of October 

Undismayed by this warlike movement, George, 
Earl of Huntly, and Fiancis, Earl of Errol (Great 
Constable of Scotland and Hereditary Leader of 
the Feudal Cavalry), though steady Catholics, 
knew that James VI was secretly not inimical to 
the Roman Church They also knew that Grant 
of Gartenbeg, Campbell of Lochnell, and other 
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Catholic barons, “ with whom they reckoned blood,” | who, in a ferocious speech, ordered an immediate 


were cold in the alleged cause of the king, so they 
(gok the field with confidence At the head of 100 
horsemen, all in complete armour, Errol, with Innes 
of that Ik, and all his clan, bringing with them the 
skull of their patron, St Marnan, marched to 
Strathbogie in the Garioch, the muster-place of the 
Gordons Thither also came Allan M‘Ildhu, with 
all the clan Cameron Solemn oaths were taken 
on the holy iron (z¢, the dagger) to conquer o1 
die , and then Huntly, whose forces amounted to 
only 2,000 men, advanced to meet the enemy As 
they defiled past the castle walls, his countess, 
Henriette of Lennox, held up their youngest son, 
Adam, who clapped his httle hands, crying, “‘ Lord 
Daddy will beat the Campbells!” which was taken 
as an omen of victory 

On the same evening when Argyle halted, he 
sent forwaid a party of horse under the Earl of 
Athole to reconnoitre, and with their armour 
glittering in the starlight, with swords drawn and 
matches lit, they rode over the hills to note the 
advance of Huntly, whose force had bivouacked 
for the night on the slope of an eminence A red 
line of fires showed the extreme smallness of its 
extent, so Athole rode confidently on till a shot 
was heard, and a clash followed, as a horseman fell 
dcad from his saddle Ere his trumpeter could 
sound, a troop of Huntly’s cuirassiers, led by 
Captain Kerr, were upon them, shouting “A 
Gordon! A Gordon! Down with the heretics!” 
Confused volleys of cahvers and pistols were 
exchanged, and then Athole’> men retired on 
the spur, which was deemed another prognostic 
of victory 

On the 3rd, when Argyle’s troops were marching 
through Glenlivat, on reaching the banks of a 
rugged brook named Altconlachan, they saw those 
of Huntly advancing to the attach, and noted that 
they were chiefly horse, well-armed on all points 
with lances and helmets that flashed in the sun- 
shine The latter “ were greatly infenor to those of 
Argyle in point of numbers, but, on the other 
hand, they were vastly supenor in military skill, 
experience, and equipment They consisted 
mostly of gentlemen, well armed and mounted, 
with a train of artillery, assisted by veteran 
officers” On their right was the banner of Huntly , 
on their left, that of Errol The scene of this 
encounter was then, as now, a wild and pastoral 
glen, where a few tall dark firs reared their red 
stems and bronze-hke foliage against the shy 
When halting by the hrook, Athole urged that they 
should wait the arrival of the king, but his advice 
was overborne by that of John Grant of Gartenbeg, 


attack , so order of battle was formed 

The right wing was composed of the M‘Intoshes 
and M‘Leans, under Sir Lachlan, of Duaurt , the 
left was formed of Grants, M‘Gregors, and 
M‘Neills, under Gartenbeg. The centre and van 
were composed of Campbells under the Laird of 
Auchinleck Half of these men were armed with 
arquebuses , the other half had bows, targets, and 
two-handed claymores Argyle 1n person led the 
reserve, composed of the western tribes of Lorne 

Huntly’s van consisted of 300 mounted gentle- 
men in mail, led by Errol, in their rear were six 
pieces of cannon under Sir Andrew Gray, afterwards 
commander of the Scottish bands m Bohemia 
Gordon of Cluny led the nght, Gordon of Aber- 
geldie the left, Huntly, the centre Their battle- 
cry was, “The Virgin Mary!” and with this shout, 
Errol’s lances threw themselves at full speed upon 
the first column of Argyle, whose tartan suits and 
wooden targets failed to protect them, as their 
opponents’ mail of proof did, when they mingled 
in wild mélée 

And now, from a slope, Gray’s cannoneers 
opened a fire on the yellow standard, where all 
knew Argyle was posted, according to a private 
arrangement made between Huntly and Lochnell, 
who bore his chief a mortal grudge for having 
slain his brother, Campbell of Cawdor, two years 
before, and being next heir to the earl, he saw, 
with joy, the shot flying about him, till one cut 
himself in two, while another slew M‘Neill of 
Barra. The M‘Leans volleyed for a time with 
their arquebuses on MHuntly’s troops till they 
wearied of their firearms, and rushed on with dirk 
and claymore, rcpelling the troopers and disem- 
bowelling their horses, and there, pierced by nearly 
fifty wounds, fell Sir Patnck of Auchindowne, 
while his knights seemed to be fighting in a cloud, 
for the smoke of the cannon and arquebuses filled 
all the narrow vale, and Argyle’s main body began 
to waver, but chiefly because of the cannon, to 
the use of which the Highlanders were quite 
unaccustomed 

Thus, we are told that “many fell flat on their 
faces and refused to stir , others 1ushed desperately 
forward, yelling and brandishing their weapons, to 
attack the cavalry, when a second discharge put 
to flight great numbers, who quickly disappeared 
behind the surrounding mountains The great 
body, however, firmly maintained their position, 
which had the advantage not only of superor 
elevation, but of being protected in front by marshy 
ground, where cavalry could not act without dif- 
ficulty or danger Huntly’s vanguard making a 
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circuit endeavoured to take his enemies im | the hills!” On this the whole left wmg and maim 

flank ” body gave way e” masse They took to flight, 
They became entangled in the marsh, there | hurrying along with them their youthful chief, wha 

Errol was severely woundcd “with hooked ' shed tears of grief and indignation 

arrowes, one in the left arme, and the other in the The column of M‘Lean retained its ground, but 

left legg ,” and when Auchindowne—a man of vast | on seeing the field lost it retired in splendid 
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stature fell——his head was hewn off and borne aloft, | order, with banners flying and pipes playing Of 
a bloody trophy Argyle’s men 700 were slain in the pursuit alone 
For two hours the battle raged, and Argyle’s | Iuntly had his horse shot under him, but he 
troops began to waver again, notwithstanding his | mounted that of Auchinleck, who fell by his 
most strenuous efforts to rally them He now | hand 
ordered Grant, of Gartenbeg, to succour the main On their knees, the Catholics sang, Ze Deum 
body at the head of 1,000 men, who had not | Zeudamus, with great solemnity Their total loss 
suffered from the cannonade, but when in the act | was only 460 killed and wounded Intelligence of 
of advancing, their treacherous old leader, who was | this defeat reached the king ‘at Dundee, when on 
a secret well-wisher of the Catholic cause, slung his | the march with an army to support Argyle, who 
target on his back, and cred, “To the hills! to | prevailed in the end, as the Catholic lords had to 
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fly from the realm, and all their castles were de- 
stroyed, among them the magnificent residence of 
Huntly, which he had been fourteen years building, 
and which was blown up by gunpowder 

1595 Preston’s ExpipiTion. In this year, 
a little Enghsh squadron, under Captain Amias 
Preston, sailed for the Wes Indies on the rath of 
March It consisted of four sail His own 
ship was the Ascension, and he was accompanied 
by the Gy, a pimnace, the Darling, Captain 
Jones, and the Ange/, Captain Prowse On the 
31st of March, Preston being in hot chase of a 
strange sail, got separated from his squadron, and, 
though alone, he had the courage to attack and 
pillage the island of Porto Santo, one of the 
Madeira group, in which there 1s a fine harbour 
or bay With only sixty seamen, Hakluyt states 
that which seems barely credible, he beat 500 
Portuguese soldiers, set fire to the principal town, 
and reduced it to ashes 

Before the English entered it, the Portuguese 
had taken all their families and valuables to the 
summit of an adjacent hill, from whence they sent 
several offers of ransom, but Captain Preston 
determined to punish them for certain treachery 
and cruelty which they had practised towards a 
Captain Harvey, and his ship’s company’ Re- 
embarking, he set sail, and on the 12th of April 
overtook his squadron 

On the roth of May they sighted a small island 
that les between the pearl fishery and Marganita, 
in the Cambbean Sea Though low and barren, 
and only nine miles in circumference, it was then 
famous for the pearl fishery carried on near its 
shores. Preston obtained a quantity of pearls, and 
carried off a number of Spanish prisoners The 
21st saw him before Cumana, a Venezuelan town, 
on the river Manzanares, then famous for its salt- 
works, on a great mere or lake He compelled 
the inhabitants to ransom the place from destruc- 
tion, and with his boats took three caravels that 
lay at anchor in the bay On the 27th, this ad- 
venturous seaman landed from his boats at a fort 
on the coast of the Caracas, stormed it and made 
the governor prisoner They questioned him con- 
cerning the state of the city of Santiago de Leon, 
and were informed that the people were aware 
of the Enghsh being in those seas, and were fully 
prepared. 

There were but two approaches to Santiago , one 
about twenty feet broad, with steep precipices on 
each side, and these were covered by trees so thick 
and dense as to be impassable. This gorge the 
Spaniards had barricaded and fortified The other 
was an old Indian path, across which trees had 
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been thrown, but Preston deemed it the most 
suitable way by which to advance Guided by a 
Spanish prisoner, whose hberty was to be the re- 
ward of his treachery, Preston, with a body of 
seamen, penetrated into the country, with all the 
ship carpenters to hew down obstructions. 

The way proved mountainous, difficult, and 
rough , the heat was intense, and, worn with un- 
wonted toil, many of the seamen threw them- 
selves on the earth and begged their officers to kill 
them rather than compel them to go further The 
29th of May saw them masters of Santiago de 
Leon, after some resistance There they remained 
till the 3rd of June, having many conferences with 
the chief citizens (who had fled with their valuables, 
gold, and pearls, into the mountains) concerning a 
ransom for the place Preston demanded 30,000 
ducats, but the Spaniards only proffered 4,000, 
chiefly to gain time till some troops could be got 
together. Preston, on learning this, laid the town 
in ashes, with several villages round it, razed the 
fort there, marched back to his ships, and re 
embarked without the loss ofa man On the sth 
this indefatigable old mariner appeared before 
another Spanish town named Coros, and burned to 
the water’s edge three ships which he was unable 
to bring off, as the Spaniards had carned the sails 
ashore Four days later he ran into the bay, and 
destroyed the town by fire, after which he shaped 
his course for England, thus doing an incredible 
deal of damage to the enemy, and gaining much 
prize money for his seamen, and came to anchor in 
Milford Haven on the roth of September 

Last F xprpiTion of Sir Francis Drake and Sir 
John Hawhins against the Spaniards in the West 
Indies (Vol I, pp 176-179 ) 

1596 Capiz, captured by the English fleet 
under Lord Howard (Vol 1, pp 179-184) 

SHERLEY’S EXPEDITION ‘This event, in which 
we find the singular feature of an English admiral 
being deserted by his whole fleet, occurred in the 
same year as the capture of Cadiz Hakluyt 
states that it was undertaken by Sir Anthony 
Sherley, Knight, and its object was the reduction 
of St. Thomas, not the chief of the Virgin Isles, 
but a town of that name in Spanish Amenca His 
own flag was on board the Bezzs, the vice-admural’s 
on board the Ga/lion, the rear-admuiral’s on board 
the George In all, the squadron consisted of nine 
sail, amounting to only 1,430 tons, with goo seamen 
and soldiers, and ten months’ provisions on board 
It sailed from Southampton on the 3rd of Apnl, 
and when off Plymouth, finding the fleet there 
ready to depart for Cadiz, he left three of his ships 
with Lord Howard, and on the 27th of May was 
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off the coast of Spain, with his force thus diminished | fought their way on, and reached St Jago, the 


Fe then bore up for the Canaries 
@ In these present days of steam and science, very 
few can have any conception of the valour that 
inspired, and the fancied terrors which beset, 
ae the ancient mariners of those times, when “ lack 
of proper charts and log-lines, telescopes and 
chronometers, made all navigation dangerous, and 
reckoning doubtful and obscure , while the storms 
raised by sorcerers and mermaids, magic islands, 
and burning shores, dangerous shoals, spirits, and 
wondrous monsters of the vasty deep, with down- 
hill currents that ran to awful regions from whence 
there was no return, rendered life on the ocean 
one of excitement, mystery, and horror ” 

Having taken in fresh water at the Canaries by 
the advice of a Flemish pilot, whom he had taken 
out of a fly-boat, Sir Anthony steered for the Cape 
de Verde Isles, where he was assured he would 
meet the fleet homeward bound from St Thomas 
On the 1st of July he made the stenle and rocky 
Isle of Maio, then inhabited by negroes alone, 
and passing on, by the 30th of August he reached 
the Isle of St Jago, the chef of the Verde group, 
the most fertile and beautiful, having high moun- 
tainous peaks in its centre 

Landing at Porto Praya, the vicinity of which is 
still sunburnt, stony, and barren, he captured a 
vessel in the harbour laden with wine and meal 
Entering Praya, at the point of the sword, by two 
steep roads that are hewn through the rocks 
towards it, he captured the fort, which 1s now a 
ruin, flanking the town, and took eight pieces of 
ordnance, and then advanced to attack St Jago, 
the capital, which 1s some miles distant It wasa 
place of some strength and defended by three forts, 
the guns of which scoured every street in the town, 
the people of which were Portuguese and negroes, 
the latter then, as now, naked to the waist On 
this service Sir Anthony marched in the evening 
with 280 English soldiers, clad, of course, in the 
half armour and heavy jack-boots of the Elizabethan 
age In the darkness of night they lost their way, 
and when morning dawned they found there was 
but one passage to the town, down a steep hill 
side, and so narrow that they could only advance 
in single file with pike and arquebuse 

It was, in fact, a mere trench, “with cliffs on 
each side, covered with men, as was likewise the 
whole country between them and the town” Find- 
ing themselves decoyed or trapped, and that 1t was 
as dangerous to retreat as to advance, these brave 
fellows resolved to push on, while with wild yells 
the enemy plied them with shot and stones from 
above. Firing upwards, they struggled, toiled, and 


streets of which were full of Portuguese soldiers, 
who, on their leader being slain, fled, leaving 
Sherley in possession of the place, and by the 3rd 
of August he had also won the two lower forts 
Being master of these and the town, he barncaded 
the streets and put the place im a state of defence , 
but by cannon and arquebuse the garrison of the 
upper fort harassed his troops so much, and by 
assaults in which he lost 80 men and the Portuguese 
240, 1t was evident that there was but little 
prospect of the place being kept long. 

His shipping in the meantime had come round 
to the harbour of St Jago, where the enemy 
mustered 3,000 men, and Sherley thought only of a 
retreat. To achieve this, he ordered the vessels 
and the forts to open fire with all their guns at 
once, at ten in the night, against the upper fort, 
while beating drums as if for an assault upon it 
Thus, while the foe concentrated therein all their 
troops, he drew his off quietly in the boats of his 
squadron, left the place without the loss of another 
man, and cut out of the harbour a ship, laden with 
wine and cloth After over-running the Isle of 
Fuego, on the 17th of October, he reached 
Dominica, and remained there a month to refit 
He then sailed in search of the pearl-fishers, but 
missed them Coasting along the shore from the 
lofty Cabo de la Vela (so named by Alonzo de 
Ojeda, in 1499), he captured a frigate laden with 
corn, linen, and China silks, which he bestowed 
upon his seamen, and the 12th of December saw 
him before Santa Marta, the capital of New 
Granada, having a large harbour and lofty mdges 
to shelter 1t on the side of the snow-covered 
mountains 

Two leagues westward of the town, he landed 
with his soldiers in a sandy bay On the march 
he had many encounters with the enemy, but drove 
them before him, at one place capturing their brass 
cannon He stormed the town and kept it till 
New Year’s Day, getting no other booty than some 
cannon, as it had been laid in ashes by Sir Francis 
Drake a short time before 

At Jamaica, one of his vessels, the Wolf, made 
a prize and deserted for England, leaving Sherley 
marching inland to levy contributions and to 
capture what was then the principal town, where 
he obtained great supplies of doucan, or dried beef, 
cassavi-meal, and other things He was now 
joined by Captain Parker, of Plymouth, and an 
attack on Honduras was projected between them ; 
but on the 13th of May, “bemg athwart the 
Havannah,” for some reason that has never been 
made known, the whole squadron deserted the 
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admiral in the mht, “and left him in a miserable 
condition alone, none having leave to depart but 
the George,” with his rear-admiral, whom he sent 
to England with despatches His case “ was very 
desperate,” says Lediard, “not a man on board 
had ever been in these parts before, he was in 
great want of provisions, ir a dangerous place, and 
a furious current” He reached Newfoundland on 
the 15th of June, when the last biscuit had been 
broken, and from thence he bore up for England in 
his little flagship the Beves, which was only of 300 
tons burden, thus ending a perilous and not very 
profitable expedition. 

1598. Porto Rico 
captured by George, Earl of Cumberland. 
vol 1, pp 185-188 ) 
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The city and harbour 
(See 
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1602. Str Puivip, afterwards called Porto- 
bello, captured by an English squadron off the 
coast of Terra Firma. In Ehizaleth’s time, this 
affair was known as “ Parker’s glorious expedition 
to the West Indies” The vessels which sailed on 
this expedition were the Prudence, Captain William 
Parker, of Plymouth, the earl, Captain Robeit 
Rawlins, and a pinnace, their tonnage altogether 
was only one hundred and eighty tons, with 208 
seamen on board, and some soldiers and gentlemen 
volunteers , “the land-officers” being Captains 
Giles, Ward, Fugars, Lo1iman, and Ashley 

They set sail in Noveinber, 1601, and in passing 
the Cape de Verde Isles sent ashore roo men, who 
pulaged and burned St Vincent ‘They then stood 
over towards Terra Firma, and went to La 
Rancheria, or the pearl-fishery, on the little isle of 
Cubagua, which 1s now totally uninhabited and 
overgrown by impassable black thorns, though 
it once had on it a town called New Cadiz 
Parker captured here several vessels and boats, and 
had £500 paid him 1n pearls, chiefly as the ransom 
of the Governor of Cumana, whom he had taken 
there, with a company of soldiers 

Off Cabo de la Vela he made a valuable prize , 
and after obtaining some ncgroes, as guides, at the 
Isle dos Bastimientos, on the might of the 7th of 
February, 1602, he entered the nver of Porto- 
bello, the same river that heard the cannon of 
Drake in 1559, and of Admiral Vernon in 1739 
The moonlight being very clear, their white sails 
were at once seen by the Spaniards as they bore 
near the strong castles of St Philip and St Jago, 
at the entrance of the harbour In the former 


were thirty brass cannon, and a garnson of 
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could speak Spanish, replied, when challenged, 
that they too were Spaniards, coming from Car- 
thagena The castellan ordered them to anchos, 
which they did, but about an hour after, Parker 
quietly put off from the side of the Prudence with 
two boats, in which were thirty men, well-armed 
with jacks, poleaxes, and dagues (or pistols), and 
daringly landing with these, set on fire the suburb 
of Tnana During the confusion occasioned by 
this, he boldly marched through the town, which 
had then seven good streets, to attack the treasury 
Before it he found a detachment of troops drawn 
up, with two brass field-pieces Undauntedly he 
attacked them, a short but bloody combat ensued, 
fifteen of his men were struck down, and the rest 
must have perished had not Captains Fugars and 
Loriman, on hearing the sound of the firing, come 
on shore with 120 men, 

These tuined the scale, the Spaniaids fled into 
the treasury, and for five hours defended it with 
great valour, but the Enghsh became masters 
of it and the whole town In the former they 
found only 10,000 ducats, though there were 
usually six millions in it All the money, plate, 
and merchandise in the place were given to the 
soldiers Parker spared all the churches and 
public buildings, the forts, and even the Castle of 
st Philp, and released all prisoners without ran- 
som Among them were Ion Pedio Melandez, 
the governor, his Escribano, and many persons 
of rank Don Pedro had defendcd himself with 
great bravery, and had received no less than eleven 
wounds through his armour “ During their stay 
in the town, they had not the least disturbance 
from any rallied Spamards, only, as they were 
sailing away, the enemy began to appcar and make 
some little stir, but 1t was only the exchange of a 
few farewell bullets and taking leave of each other 
from the mouths of thuir great guns Thus, this 
little fleet came in safety back to Plymouth harbour, 
laden with honour, and not without some reward 
for their labour, though far short of what so bold 
an enterprise deserved ” 

CrzIMBRA_ The galleons and galleys of Spain 
and Portugal destroyed 1n the roadstead there, by 
Sir Richard Levison and Sir W Monson (See 
vol 1, pp 189-194 ) 

1612.) TH Massacrt OF KRINGEILEN Among 
the few mulitary affairs of the peaceful reign of 
James, were this event and the dispatch, two years 
before, of 4,000 English soldiers in April, under 
Edward Cecil, to assist the Duchies of Cleves and 
Juhers , but the details of their service there are 
quite unknown The massacre referred to was 


Spaniards, but Parker, having on boaid some who! that of a Scottish 1egiment, almost to a man, in 
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Norway In the March of 1612, Colonel Monk- 
hoven enlisted 2,300 men in Scotland for the 
@wedish service, and sailing with them northward, 
landed at Trondheim, from whence he forced a 
passage, sword 1n hand, over the Norwegian Alps, 
reached Stockholm, and then raised the Danish 
” *blockade of that city At the same time that he 
sailed from Scotland, George Sinclair, a gentleman 
of Caithness, raised a regiment, goo strong, among 
his own clan and surname, for the same service , 
but less fortunate than the force of Monkhoven, 
from whose line of march Colonel Sinclair wished 
to draw the enemy’s attention, he proceeded by 
Rhomsdhal, Lessoo, and the deep valley which 1s 
overshadowed by the tremendous Dovrefeldt, 8,000 
feet in height , where he omitted to seize the prin- 
cipal mhabitants as hostages for safety. More- 
over, he is said to have laid waste the country, and 
thus to have roused the people to vengeance 
Anyway, the bud-stick (or message rod), a symbol 
like the Scottish fiery cross, was sent about, and a 
great force of boors, armed with muskets and 
axes, led by Berdon Segelstadt of Ringebot, took 
possession of the Kringellen, a gorge through 
which the Scots had to pass, on the 24th of 
August Colonel Sinclair’s lady, on horseback, 
accompanied the column, which had—according to 
the Norse account—music playing, most probably 
the pipes , however, it was their dead march 

“Night was closing, and the deep Norwegian 
fiords and the pme forests that overhung them 
were growing dark, when the regiment entered the 
narrow path, which, on one side, 1s cut through 
the solid rock, and on the other descends abruptly, 
in a terrific manner, to a deep and rapid river, the 
hoarse brawl of which 1s the only sound which 
disturbs that mountain solitude The stillness and 
loneliness of the place, together with the devious 
and difhcult nature of the deep pass, caused the 
Sinclairs to stiaggle in their march, and they had 
barely attained the middle of the defile, when the 
roar of more than a thousand carbines reverberated 
like thunder from the cliffs above them, while the 
dark pine woods seemed to fill with fire and 
smoke ” 

Masses of rock, previously loosened, and trunks 
of trees were hurled over upon them by the aid of 
levers, crushing whole sections on their march, or 
precipitating them into the deep chasm, through 
which the mountain torrent foams Among the 
first who fell was Colonel Sinclair, when gallantly 
attempting to scale the chffs, sword in hand All 
perished in the pass, save sixty and the adjutant 
‘‘ They were at first distributed among the inhabi- 
tants,” says Calder’s “ History of Caithness,” “ but 
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the savage boors getting tired of supporting them, 
marched them off to a meadow, and cruelly mur- 
dered them in cold blood Of the goo, only one 
or two escaped, and got home to Caithness 
Among these, tradition says, was Colonel Sinclaur’s 
lady, whose adventures on this occasion impart a 
strong air of romance to the whole story” They 
were all interred in one place, a remote solitude 
near the fatal pass Above them is a cross and a 
tablet, with this inscription in Norse “Here hes 
Colonel Jorgen Zinclair, whose goo Scots were 
dashed to pieces like earthen pots, by the boors of 
Lessoo, Vange, and Foroen, under Berdon Segel- 
stadt of Ringeboc, who was leader of the boors” 
(Von Bueh, &c) Of this affair, Oehlenschlager 
sings in one of his ballads thus — 


‘Come forth, come forth, ye Norsemen, hght be your hearts 

to-day , 

Faun would the Scots the waters blue, between the battle 
lay ! 

The ranks yield to the fiery storm, on high the ravens sail, 

Ah me! for every quivering form, a Scottish wifc shall wail ! 

They came, a host with hfe and breath, but none returned to 
say, 

How fares the foeman in the stnfe, who wars with Norro- 
way 

There is a mound by Lange’s tide, the Norseman gazes nc1xr, 

His eyc 1s bright, but not with pride—it glistens with a 
tear!’ 


In a peasant’s house, near the Grave of the Sin- 
clairs, are still preserved a matchlock or two, a 
claymore, a couple of powder-flasks, and a drum, 
other arms are shown in the Castle of Aggerhuis, 
all relics of the poor Caithnessmen 

At this time the1re were 12,000 Scots 1n the 
army of Denmark, and 13,000 1n that of Sweden 

1617. CAGLIARI Sea-fight with the Dolphin 
of London, 1n which she was victorious over five 
large Turkish ships (See vol 1, pp 194-197 ) 

RALEIGH’Ss EXPEDIIION To GuiANA_ In the 
same year occurred the last fighting voyage of this 
unfortunate commander Committed to the Tower 
in the first year of King James’s reign, for sharing 
in a plot to place Lady Arabella Stuart upon the 
throne, he spent there fifteen years of captivity, 
occupying the dreary days in wniting a “ History of 
the World,” a work still admired Growing weary 
of confinement, he offered, as the price of his 
freedom, to disclose a gold mine of which he knew 
in South Amenca James set him free, and 
granted him a commission with the express limita- 
tion that he should not injure the subjects of 
Spain Sir Walter left the Tower penniless, as his 
estates had been given to the Earl of Somerset 
Born in 1552 in a well-conditioned farm-house 
called the Hayes, still standing near Exmouth, this 
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distinguished warrior, statesman, and writer, was | Ins vessels which he sent up the great river 


then in his sixty-fifth year 
writer, “was it possible to bring away gold from a 
mine belonging to the Spamards without doing 
them damage?” However, Raleigh’s influence led 
many men of high position to follow him, and with 
a fleet of twelve ships, two of which deserted by 
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“But how,” asks a | Orinoco 


These were the “ncounter, Captain Whitney, 
the Confidence, Captain Woolastone , two flyboats 
under Captains King and Smith, and a caravel, 
with Captain Kemys, MA, of Baliol College, as , 
their plot In these vessels were five infantry com- 
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SIR W RALLIGH 


the way, he set sail from England on the 2oth of 
March, 1617, but, on reaching the isle of Trinidad, 
the Spaniards, fully apprised of his intentions, had 
prepared for defence In fact, Gondomar, the 
Spanish ambassador, had acquainted the hing his 
master with the intentions of Raleigh before the 
latter had left the Thames Undeterred, he bore 
an for the coast of Guiana, and came to anchor at 
the mouth of the mver Coliana, where he landed 
his sick men and refitted the smps Struggling 
with sickness, he was at that tume borne about in 
a chair, and was unable to accompany five of 


panies of fifty men each, under Captains Parker 
and North (brother of the Lords Monteagle 
and North), Sir Walter Raleigh’s eldest son, Thorn- 
hurst, and Chudleigh Major Pigot died of fever , 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Warham St Leger was 
hopelessly sick, so the command of the troops 
devolved on George Raleigh, Sir Walter’s nephew. 

As they ran up the river they were fired upon 
by the Spamards, both with cannon and musketry 
Contrary to Sir Walter’s orders, they landed near 
a town called St Thomas, which they carried by 
storm Young Raleigh was shot while im the act 
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of animating his soldiers, Kemys, however, plun- 
dered and burned the town It was alleged that 
@he Spaniards had built this place in a country 
discovered by Raleigh, and thus 1n reality his own, 
though Alonzo de Oyedo had been there in 1449 
In sacking it, 400 Spaniards were killed, and, 


“according to Howel’s “Letters,” young Raleigh 


cried, as he rushed to the attack, “‘ This 1s the true 
mine! none but fools looked for any other ” 
“It might have been expected,” says Russell, 


thas 


“that these bold adventurers, having overcome all 
opposition, would now have gone in quest of the 
gold mine, the great object of their enterprise, as 
Kemys was said to be better acquainted with it 
than Raleigh, but although that officer affirmed 
that he was within a few mules of the place, he 
refused, under absurd pretences, to take any steps 
for finding it effectually” He felt his situation em- 
barrassing, and rejoined Sir Walter at Punto Gallo, 
with the news of his son’s death Moreover, the 
King of Spain was raising 3,000 men, with ten 
pieces of cannon, for the defence of the coast. 
Kemys, keenly sensible to reproach, foreseeing 
disgrace—perhaps an ignominious death—as the 
reward of violence and imposture, retired to his 
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cabin and shot himself with a pistol. Then, 
thrusting a dagger to the hilt in the wound, he 
expired Sir Walter knew that if he brought home 
even a hundredweight of gold, James might for- 
give him, but the booty taken at St Thomas was 
of little value Discouraged by the tum affairs had 
taken, his followers grew mutinous , victuals failed 
them and the fleet became leaky. Six more ships 
deserted, and with the remaining four he returned 
to Plymouth, where Sir Walter was arrested , and 





THE OLD TOLBOOTH, EDINBURGH. 


James, to appease the wrath of the court of Spain, 
somewhat barbarously had him executed on the 
old charge of conspiracy, and he died with the 
most heroic indifference 

1625 GutrorPersia_ A sea battle, in which 
four English ships and four Dutch fought for three 
days against eight Portuguese galleons and thirty- 
two fngates. On the 3oth of January, these eight 
vessels were at anchor in the roadstead of Gom- 
brun, in the Bay of Ormuz, then the first seaport 
in Persia The English vessels were the oyal 
Fames, admiral, Yonas, vice-admural, Svar, rear-ad 
mural, and the Zag/e, all under Captain John Weddel 
The Dutch were commanded by Captain Albert 
Becker. * On that evening, they first got notice that 
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a Portuguese fleet was at hand, and next morning, 
three pieces of cannon fired from the Castle of 
Kishme gave notice that they were in sight 
Weddel sent to the mast-head a man, who an- 
nounced the number and direction of the enemy. 
He then fired a gun for all to clear away for action 
and get under sail, “putting also the bloody 
colours out,” which means probably a red ensign 

Calms ensued , thus it was not till the rst of 
February that they were within range of each other, 
and a five hours’ cannonade ensued, till a breeze 
sprang up and the Portuguese obtained the 
weather-gauge , but the Royal Fames more than 
once got under the stern of their admiral and raked 
aim fore and aft In this day’s conflict she ex- 
pended upwards of 700 shot, and had eight men 
killed and many wounded, the casualties of the 
other ships were in proportion The Dutch com 
mander was slain, and night ended the firing 

On the 2nd of Fcbruary, the wind was off thc 
land, and the whole day was spent by the English 
and Dutch in bending new canvas and refitting , 
and both commanders agreed to “have it out” 
with the enemy on the following day Weighing 
at dawn, the Meyal Fames, having the weathei- 
gauge, led against the Portuguese admiral, whose 
deck was glittering with bright arms The ships 
continued to exchange broadsides, till the enemy 
“fled before us like chaff, dust, or smoke, before the 
wind The ‘ames got between one of their flect, 
and singled her out, lying by her side with foresail 
and foretop-sail aback, so near that a man might 
quoit a biscuit into her,” while another I.nglish ship 
lay upon her larboard quarter, and between them, 
they poured into her no less than 500 cannon- 
balls On the 4th of Iebruary, the battle was 
renewed by pursuing the Portuguese, who were 
endeavouring to get under the lee of an island in 
the Gulf of Ormuz, passing over a shoal where the 
allies could not follow them with safety, so, after 
exchanging a few farewell shots, they ran into 
Gombrun to repair damages 

On the 13th they all set sail at dawn, with several 
vessels in convoy, on which the Portuguese shipped 
their cables to attack, but it did not ensue till the 
following day at two o'clock They fought almost 
muzzle to muzzle, and ternble was the destruction 
of each other’s hulls and ngging, till at last the Por- 
tuguese, about sunset, made all sail and fled, leaving 
the allies unable to pursue, as powder and shot 
alike were short. The English losses were thirty 
killed, and the Dutch about the same, but a vast 
number were wounded, while, according to the 
*‘ Relation of Peter Hullion,” a Frenchman who 
seived with the Portuguese, the latter had 431 
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killed Their fleet was under Don Aliud Batellia 
and had 232 guns, with 2,100 men on board 

1627. THe Iste or RHE An expedition un, 
dertaken by 7,000 English and Scottish troops, to 
succour La Rochelle, and which proved a failure. 
(See vol 1, pp 197-206 ) 

1640 NEwBuRNrORD Defeat of King Charles’s 
English army, by the Scots under Marshal Leslie. 
(See vol 1. pp 206-210) 

1642 EDGE£HILL, or REINTON, 1n Warwickshire 
An indecisive battle between the Royalists and the 
Parhament (See vol 1, pp 212~216 ) 

1643. STAMFORD Hitt A _ battle fought 
between the Royalists and Parliamentarians, who 
wire defeated with loss of cannon and baggage 
(See vol 1, pp 217-219) 

LANSDOWNE On this elevated tract, three miles 
from Bath, was fought a third battle, between the 
Royahsts and Parliamentarians, in which the latter 
were again defeated (See vol 1, pp 220, 221 ) 

Rounpway Down Defeat of the latter again 
by the former, on the 8th of September (Sce vol 
1, pp 221, 222) 

Newpury, in Beikshire <A species of drawn 
battle between the Cavahers and Parhamentanians, 
who remained in possession of the field (See vol 
lL, pp 223-227 ) 

1644 Marston Moor’ Total defeat of the 
Cavaliers by the Parhamentarians, aided by the 
Scots (See vol 1, pp 227-236) 

TrpPpcRMUIR At this time, the brilliant victories 
of Montrose, who gained sia successive battles 
over the Puntans in Scotland gave the king some 
hopes of maintaining his authority there On the 
morning of Sunday, rst of September, when marching 
towards Perth, at the head of about 3,000 clansmen, 
the great marquis came in sight of the troops of 
the Covenant, consisting of 8,000 infantry and six- 
teen troops of horse, drawn up in order of battle, on 
the open waste named Tippermunr, near Abergeldie 
They were formed in three columns of pikemen 
and musketecrs , with nine guns 1n front, and 400 
horse covering their flanks In their rear was the 
green hill of Ruthven, and afar off, peak above 
peak, rose the Grampians, then covered with snow. 
The Covenanters were in every respect well 
equipped Their morions, pikes, and muskets, 
werc the best that Holland and Flanders could 
produce To these, Montrose could only oppose 
the target, claymore, and axe of the clans, while he 
had not a single cannon, and only three horses, 
and when opposed 1n line, the flanks of the enemy 
extended far beyond those of his troops 

David, Lord Elcho, led the mght wing of the 
Covenant, and commanded the whole. Sir James 


¢ . weapons, he placed in the centre 
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Scott of Rossie, an officer of the Venetian service, 
led the left. The Earl of Tullybardine led the 
centre. 

Montrose formed his ranks three deep The 
men of Alaster MacColkeitach, armed with various 
With a helmet 
on his head, a target on his left arm, and a pike in 
his nght hand, he led the nght wing, while Lord 
Kilpont led the left, composed of archers and 
Lochaber axe-men, who were opposed to Elcho’s 
sixteen troops of horse The day was fine, the sky 
cloudless, and the sunshine hot To avoid the 
effusion of blood, Montrose sent his brother-in-law, 
the Master of Madertie, with a flag of truce, to 
request that the Covenanters, as rebels against the 
king, would lay down their arms, but the Master 
was made prisoner, and then the battle began, by 
Elcho sending forward a squadron of horse, under 
Lord Drummond, to skirmish with their carbines 
and pistols Montrose’s few musketeers had only 
one charge of powder each, says Pére d’Orléans, 
and his final orders were, “Spare your powder until 
you can fire night into the teeth of the enemy, with 
the front rank kneeling, the second stooping, and 
the third erect, then charge in the names of God 
and the King!” 

A body of Highlanders advanced to meet the 
buff-coated horse of Drummond, who fell back , 
on which, the marquis ordered his whole line to 
advance, and, pike in hand, he led it on One to 
four, with resolute hearts, the Celts rushed forward, 
under a heavy fire of cannon and musketry Out 
of the thick white smoke that enveloped the 
Covenanters’ line, the balls came like a leaden 
shower , but, in a moment, the cannon were taken 
and passed, while the Stewarts, the Robertsons, 
and the Clan Donald, with heads stooped and 
targets up, broke pell-mell through the well-ordered 
ranks, which were everywhere pierced and borne 
back The horsemen were hewn or torn down by 
the hooks or blades of the Lochaber axes, the buff- 
coated infantry were put to utter rout, before the 
flashing claymore and waving tartan, the colours 
of the Covenant were trod on the blood-stained 
heather , and in a mass of hopeless confusion, the 
troops of Lord Elcho were flying towards Perth 
It was all over in five minutes Pursued by the 
hght-footed Highlanders, the pikemen and mus- 
keteers fled round the hill of Ruthven A few 
musketeers, under Sir James Scott, alone made 
some resistance, when he rallied them among some 
cottages. 

Pike in hand, Montrose stormed them at the 
head of the Athole men, they were driven out, and 
the pursuit and carnage were renewed Only twelve 


men were slain on the field, though many were 
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wounded, but more than 400 dead bodies were 
found, all more or less gashed, between it and the 
city of Perth, Among them were the young Lairds 
of Reires, and Bachilton, with David Grant, captain 
of the Bands of Perth The whole of the cavalry 
escaped untouched. Montrose had only one man 
killed, a fact which powerfully illustrates the fury 
and rapidity of a Highland charge , while Elcho’s 
losses were very severe, and as his troops were 
never again mustered, the casualties are variously 
stated at 1,500 or 2,000 slain, and 2,000 taken 
prisoners , while all the cannon, colours, drums, 
tents, and baggage of his self-named “Army of 
God,” refhained the trophies of the victors. 

ABERDEEN On the r2th of September, Mont- 
rose halted at Two-mule-cross, near Aberdeen, and 
sent a drummer to demand the surrender of that 
city, in which Balfour, Lord Burleigh, commanded, 
with 2,500 infantry and 500 horse, including 400 
of the Fifeshire Regiment, who had escaped from 
Tippermur With these he took post at the Bndge 
of the Dee, and on the preceding might, the super- 
stitious people of Aberdeen averred that the moon 
rose above the mountains red as blood, and two 
hours before the usual ttme The Fifeshire Horse 
basely murdered the drummer, ere he had well 
delivered his message In the morning, Lord 
Burleigh marched towards Montrose, the nght flank 
of whose troops lay towards the Dee, their line 
being formed between some mulls and the Crab- 
stane, a singular fragment of rock, now built into 
the wall of a house 

Finding that he could only oppose forty-four 
troopers to Burleigh’s 500 horse, who were chiefly 
lancers, the marquis chequered twenty-two of them 
at intervals among his musketeers, who, with his 
pikes and Lochiber axes, made only 1,500 men in 
all He led his centre in person , Colonel Gordon 
had the nght flank, Sir Wilham Rolls the left, and 
in front were the nine guns taken at Tippermuir. 
The remaining twenty-two troopers covercd the 
flanks 

Burleigh advanced in line, with guns 1m front, 
and flanks covered by cavalry He led the nght 
wing , Lord Lewis Gordon the left , and Sir William 
Forbes, of Craigievar, the cavalry It seemed as 
if instant destruction awaited Montrose, from the 
inferiority of his force , but the sequel proved the 
reverse On this day he wore tartan trews, with a 
Highland doublet above his cmrass Under cover 
of their cannon and the smoke, Lord Lewis drew 
off 250 lancers, and menaced Monttose’s nght 
flank, which was posted on level ground, well 
adapted for. a headlong charge of cavalry The 
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quick eye of the marquis detected the movement 
He mustered all his troopers—the meagre forty- 
four—and with some musketeers between their 
files, rushed to protect the point assailed, and 
sharp was the encounter that took place While 
Lord Lewis’s troopers, three to one, were engaged 
hand to hand by Montrose and his Cavaliers, the 
infantry fired point-blank into their faces and shot 
them down at every discharge 

These doubie assailants divided attention and 
served to protect each other, for while the mus- 
keteers were priming, casting about and blowing 
their matcnes, the cuirassiers were firing their pis- 
tols and handling their long rapiers The young 
lord’s lancers began to waver and retreat , this soon 
became a flight towards their line of infantry On 
Seeing this, Burleigh rallied the fugitives, and with 
the horse of his nght wing came thundering on 
the left or Montrose, who met him again, 1n the old 
Swedish fashion, with horsemen and musketeers 
mingled The same kind of strife was renewed 
with bullet and blade, buff coats were shred, 
corselets pierced, and helmets cloven Many Cove- 
nanters were slain while the Tutor of Pitshgo, and 
the Forbesses of Boyndle and Craigievar, were 
made prisoners A few Highlanders now fell on 
with their claymores, and the nght wing of the 
Covenanters was swept away Meanwhile, the 
Marquis of Montrose’s Islesmen and Insh, under 
Alaster MacColl, were pouring their fire upon the 
regiments of Kicho and Aberdeen 

“We do no good by fighting at a distance '” cried 
the marquis at this juncture ‘To handy blows 
with these brawnless shrimps! fall on with sword 
and musket-butt—forward '” 

Fired by his precept and example, his litle 
band rushed nght into the teeth of the enemy, the 
musket was clubbed, claymore and axe were swung, 
the pike was thrust, and again the vaunted “ Army 
of God” gave way hke must before the wind, 
horse and foot fled e masse towards Aberdeen, 
jostling and running over each other in their con- 
fusion , on every hand the fugitives were cut down, 
so the murder of the drummer-boy was fully re- 
quited. Leaving his officers and men to shift for 
themselves, Lord Burleigh crossed the Don, fled 
to Buchan, and repaired to the camp of Argyle. 

The remains of the Fifeshire Regiment were 
almost annthilated , 160 burgesses of Aberdeen fell, 
and their ancient banner of “Bon Accord,” which 
had been displayed at the battle of Harlaw, was 
captured, but its staff is still preserved in the city 
armoury. A king’s colour was taken by one of 
the baihes. The plundermg and slaughtermg in 
Aberdeen were excessive, and the mutilated bodies 
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lay unburied im the streets’ for days, “while,” 

says Spalding, “the wife dared not weep at her . 
husband’s slaughter before her eyes, nor the mother 

for the son, nor the daughter for the father, for 

they were presently slain also ” 

In four hours 1,000 Covenanters perished 
Shocked by this, the humane marquis did all he 
could to restrain the fury of his soldiers and to save 
the city, but in vain _He released all the Cavaher 
prisoners in the Tolbooth, and on the following 
day retired to his camp at Crathes 

INveRLocHy After those famous movements 
known in history as “the Retreat of Three Hun- 
dred Miles,” Montrose, on being joined by some 
more of the clans, matched into Argyleshire, and 
laid waste the Jands of the great Argyle, who, col- 
lecting all the forces he could, followed him 1n pur- 
suit, but the marquis did not wait to be attacked. 
On the znd of February he was seen marching 
down the mighty glen at the foot of Ben Nevis, the 
northern side of which is one tremendous precipice 
of naked rock, at the base of which hes lone 
Locheil, and the Castle of Inverlochy Strong, 
vast, and impressive, its great round towers stand 
amid the Highland solitude Even the Lochy, 
which then filled its deep, broad moats, now seeks 
another passage to the Eil, and in this fortress 
Argyle had established his headquarters and placed 
a party of musketeers, with whom Montrose’s 
advanced guard, at first supposed to be caterans, 
exchanged shots at eight in the evening 

The songs of the Gachic bards relate the cloud- 
less splendour of the winter mght and morning, 
and the brilliance with which the moon lit up the 
snow-clad desert and the waveless bosom of the 
Fil, and how the straggling shots continued till 
tle morning of the 2nd dawned, when the trum 
pets of Gordon’s Cavaliers, and the war-pipes 
of the M‘Leans, M‘Donalds, M‘Gregors, and 
other tribes, announced that Montrose had come, 
and his unwearied clans, with tartans waving, steel 
glittering, and colours displayed, were seen to 
wind in three columns down the snow-clad hollow 
of Glen Nevis, and to spread along the shore of 
the Lochy 

Fresh from their English campaign, and the vic- 
tones at Newburn Ford, at Marston Moor, and the 
storming of Newcastle, Argyle’s well-trained troops 
of the Scottish Parliament stood to their arms, 
while his Campbells belted on their plaids and 
blew their matches with alacnty, but at that 
crisis, “will it be believed of a Scottish noble? 
will 1t be believed of a Highland chief? the das- 
tardly Argyle, leaving the command of his clan 
and their Lowland allies to his cousin, Sir Donald 
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Campbell of Auchmbreck, leaped on board a| The impetuosity of Deors MacAlaster(z ¢, George, 


galley, and, accompanied by Sir John Wauchope of 
@Niddry-mareschal, on pretence of going to look 
for ainmunition, ordered the vessel to be pulled 
away into the open and unfrozen part of the loch, 
. _ and there he remained a spectator of what ensued ” 
* Auchinbreck drew up the Campbells in order of 
battle, while the regiments of the Covenant were 
also formed under Lieutenant-Colonels Roche and 
Cockbum, in that solitude the only spectators of 
the strife were deer on the hill, or the eagle in 
mid-air, unless we include Ian Lom, the Bard of 
Keppoch, who sat on a rock, harp in hand, to sing 
the praises of Montrose and his troops, and who 
died at an old age in the reign of Charles II The 
shadow of the enormous mountain, with its triple 
peaks more than 4,000 feet in height, lay yet upon 
the cold blue lake, when the loyal clans, with 
targets and claymores shining, advanced com- 
pactly, shoulder to shoulder, against the enemy 
They were formed in four brigades 

With a few horse to guard the royal standard, 
he led the centre, flanked by the Macdonalds under 
Keppoch, the Robertsons of Struan, the Clan 
Gregor under Patrick of that Ilk, the Glencoe 
Macdonalds under Maclan, and the M‘Leans 
under Duairt, with the famous green banner, which 
they believed was never unfurled without ensuring 
victory, and actually alleged to have been thiown 
to them from heaven at the battle of the South 
Inch! The Robcrtsons had also with them, as 
usual, the Clachna-brattich, or stone of the banner, 
a famous druidical amulet, still preserved by 
Struan The Camerons, under Sir Ewen of Locheil, 
were also there , and the Stewarts under Appin, all 
forming the main body Alaster MacColl, with a 
regiment of musketeers, covered the right flank , 
another, led by Colonel O’Kyan, formed the left 
Montrose had not one piece of cannon, and his 
men were exhausted by a thirty miles’ march, mid- 
leg deep, amid snow 

The army of the Covenant, fresh and well-ap- 
pointed, was formed in four columns, the Lairds 
of Lochnell, Barra, and the Provost of Kilmun, 
leading the Campbells, who formed the centre A 
Lowland brigade of pikemen and musketeers, with 
two pieces of cannon in front, formed the nght 
wing , another, with two cannon, formed the left, 
the reserve was formed of clans connected in 
blood with the Campbells, and occupied a msing 
ground, with one gun in front of them The old 
castle—the fabled abode of Banquo—was occupied 
by the musketeers of the Stirlingshire Regiment, 
whose fire swept Montrose’s nght flank at pistol- 
shot as he advanced 


son of Alexander), who, with his followers, rushed, 
without orders, from the marquis’s first line, brought 
on an immediate engagement, and his charge was 
seconded by the whole left wing, under Colonel 
O’Kyan, an Inshman Firm in their ranks stood 
the Covenanters, three deep, with levelled pikes in 
front, while the musketeers mn rear poured 1n their 
fire, but once only, for ere they could reload, the 
clans were upon them ! 

After firing one volley from their pistols and 
long Spanish muskets, the loyal Highlanders, with 
a wild shout, rushed through the whirling smoke to 
closer quarters, with axe, claymore, and buckler 
For a moment the fierce rasp of steel on stcel rang 
in the frosty air, as the targets were dashed against 
pike-heads and musket-barrels—but for a moment 
only Another, and the left wing of Montrose had 
swept the right of the Covenanters from the field 
in retrievable confusion 

Deadher was the conflict elsewhere, for there 
Gael met Gacl_ Well and nobly fought the Camp- 
bells, while from his galley on the Eil, their coward 
chief looked breathlessly on For a time, they 
were all minglcd in one close and wild méée, target 
to target, and foot to foot, while the musketeers 
fired into each other’s faces Halbert and pole- 
axe, rapier and claymore, did their work, pistols 
were fired and then hurled across the levelled 
pikes, the heads of which were often shied off by 
the Highland blades On the king’s side, Sir 
Thomas Ogilvie, a young Cavalier of the House of 
Aurly, received a mortal wound in the thigh, and 
on the other, many Campbells perished in defence 
of ther standard, which was taken  Auchin- 
breck was slain by Alaster MacColl, whose two- 
handed sword swept off his head and helmet to- 
gether Lochnell, with his eldest son and his 
brother Colin, fell here, with MacDougal of Rara 
and his eldest son, a stately youth, who fought like 
a lion to save his father Here, too, fell the Pnor 
of Ardchattan, and many more gentlemen of great 
bravery 

Disheartened by these losses, and overborne by 
the fury of Montrose’s charge, the Covenanters gave 
way, and fled towards the Lochy, across which 
there was no ford Hundreds of them rushed into 
the half-frozen water and swam towards the birlinn 
of Argyle, who shpped his cable, ordered sail to 
be spread, left them to perish, and their bonnets 
were seen floating in scores down the stream 
Those who attempted to escape soutn-westward, 
were sorely handled, 200, who made a gallant 
attempt to hew a passage to the gates of Inver- 
lochy, were attacked by Montrose’s little band of 
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horse, and put to the sword on the beach; and the 
pursuit of the rest was continued for nine Scottish 
miles round the shore of Locheil Deors Mac- 
Alaster 1s said to have slain twenty-one by his own 
hand , and one of the Robertson clan, a smith from 
Athole, cut down nineteen . 

“J would to God,” cried MacColl, who saw him, 
“that all the Athole men had been tinkers this day!” 

The musketeers in the castle capitulated The 
loss of Montrose’s troops was trivial, while those 
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There he drew up his men 1n an unusual manner, 
to conceal the smallness of his force, as he had 
only 1,500 foot and 250 horse. The village, which 
1s situated on an eminence, with high ground 1n its 
rear, was environed by enclosures on both flanks 
and in front On the nght of this hamlet, he 
posted Alaster MacColl, with 400 Highlanders and‘ ° 
Inshmen, with stnct orders to act on the defensive 
only, and not to sally from the gardens and sheep- 
folds which protected them, and, to draw the 
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of Argyle were 1,500 slain, exclusive of fourteen 
barons of his own name A vast number of pri- 
soners, and quantity of spoil were captured 

AULDEARN. In pursuance of the king’s cause, 
Montrose, on being joined by the Gordons and the 
Grants, traveised all Moray, plundered the towns 
of Cullen, Banff, Stonehaven, and others , stormed 
Dundee, but had to retire before Generals Baillie 
and Hurry, whom he eluded by a series of masterly 
movements, and reached the mountains, from 
whence, by one of those hurried marches for which 
he was so remarkable, he suddenly appeared in 
Inverness-shire, and on the 4th of May found him- 
self face to face with Sir John Hurry’s column of 
the army of the Covenant, at Auldearn. 


attention of the enemy to this quarter, he planted 
there the royal standard, instead of having 1t where 
he led in person 

On the left of Auldearn, he placed the principal 
part of his force, under himself, with the cavalry, 
under “the wild” Lord Lewis Gordon Thus he 
had two wings, but, 1n reality, no centre, though a 
few resolute men were posted in the village here 
and there, with colours flying, and cannon 1n front, 
as if 1t were occupied by a considerable body of 
infantry. Deceived by these dispositions, Sir John 
Hurry, or Urry, fell with fury upon the post of 
MacColl, who beat him back with his Irish mus- 
keteers and Highland bowmen. This attack was 
resumed, and MacColl was so taunted by remain- 
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ing under shelter of the sheepfolds, that he salhed 
forth from among them at the head of his men, 
whom the enemy’s cavalry threw at once into dis~ 
order, for Urry had, among other troops, five of 
the oldest and best disciplined of the Lowland 
regiments These he had formed in two columns 
Colonel Sir Mungo Campbell, of Lawers, led the 
right wing, the Morayshire Horse, under Majo1 
Drummond, covered the left 

MacColl’ men gave way, yet “furious and 
bloody was the contest. Repenting of his rash- 
ness, he did all that the most heroic valour could 
achieve to repair the eiror, and, with his single clay- 
more and shield, covered the rear of his little band, 
who retired through a garden gate, and resumed 
their fire over the enclosures Alaster was the last 
to enter, But, ere he could do so, the pikemen 
charged him breast Ingh JHe received their 
weapons on ‘his target, and shied off the stecl 
points like ears of wheat Towering above 
the strife, and hewing down the foe on every side, 
he was defending the garden gate against a crowd 
of pikemen, with an energy almost supernatural, 
when his sword broke in pieces! At that terrible 
moment, his kinsman, Davidson of Ardnacross, 
handed to him his own sword, and fell, pierced 
by a mortal wound = To the aid of MacColl came 
another Islesman, Ronald, son of MacKinnon in 
Mull, who, while loading and firing his musket, 
received, with wonderful adroitness, the pikes, bul- 
lets, and arrows of the enemy on his target, until 
he was struck by a shaft, which pierced both 
cheeks and remained there Shielding his breast 
with his light buckler, he strove to draw his sword, 
but, stiff, or glued by blood to the scabbard, :t 
refused to come forth In grasping the sheath 
with his left hand, he was compelled to lower his 
target, and then five pikes were driven at once into 
his bosom , but he succeeded in hewing down the 
pikemen, and reached the shelter of the garden, 
drenched in blood MacColl swept off the head 
of the leading pikeman, shut the gate, drew the 
barbed arrow from the cheeks of Ronald, and 
again the fusillade became more furious than ever 
upon the masses below ” 

At this crisis, Montrose’s wing came swooping 
round upon Urry’s rear, and the face of affairs was 
quickly changed “ Urry’s horse fled,” says Scott, 
“but the foot fought bravely, and fell in the ranks 
which they occupied , 2,000 men—about a third of 
Urry’s army—were slain, and completely disabled 
by‘the overthrow. That commander was com- 
pelled once more to unite his scattered forces with 
those of Baillie ” 

Some moss-grown tombstones still remain in the 
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village burying-ground, to the memory of Sur John 
Drummond of Meedhope, Sir John Moray, and 
others who fell in this battle , and the mass of th 
slain now lie in a thicket, still called the Wood of 
the Dead , and, in memory of the battle, the clan 
Grahame have a piece of music called the “ Blair 
Aultern ” 

ALFORD After some marching and counter 
marching, the adverse forces found themselves in 
each other’s vicinity, near the village of Alford, in 
Aberdeenshire, where, on the morning of the 1st 
of July, Montrose took up a position in front ot 
that place on a steep ridge A marsh protected 
his rear from cavalry If defeated, there was no 
retreat but by a flank movement, or hewing a 
passage through the enemy In all, he had but 
2,560 claymores, and 250 horse 

Baillie had 2,000 pikemen and musketeers, with 
the cavalry regiments of Balcarris and Halkett, each 
300 strong “He had,” says Scott, “more than 
double his opponent’s number of cavalry Mont- 
rose’s, wndeed, were gentlemen, and, therefore, 
more to be relied on than mere hirclings The 
Gordons dispersed the Covenanting horse on the 
first shock, and the musketeers, throwing down 
their muskets, and mingling in the tumult with 
their swords, prevented the scattered cavalry from 
rallying But, as Lord Gordon threw himself, for 
the second time, into the heat of the fight, he fell 
from his horse mortally wounded by a shot from one 
of the fugitives This accident, which gave the 
greatest distress to Montrose, suspended the excr- 
tions of the cavalry, who, chiefly friends, kinsmen, 
and vassals of the deceased, flocked around him 
to lament the general loss But the veterans of 
Montrose, charging in square, 1n six columns of 
ten men deep, broke the battle array of the 
Covenanters at various points, and utterly de- 
stroyed the remnant of Baullie’s army, though they 
defended themselves bravely” Many relics of this 
encounter are still found , and in the morass which 
lay in Montrose’s rear, in the middle of the last 
century, there were found the remains of a cunras- 
sier on horseback, sheathed in complete armour 
Near him lay his sword 
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1645 NaseBy, in Northamptonshire The de- 
cisive battle of the great civil war, wherein the 
Royalists were utterly defeated, after which the 
king fled to the Scottish army at Newark (See 
vol 1, pp 236-241 ) 

KILSYTHE. Total defeat of the Covenanters 
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by the Royalist clans, under Montrose, with a 
Igss on both sides of about 7,000 men, (See vol 
I, pp. 242-249 ) 

PHILIPHAUGH. Defeat of the Cavaliers, under 
Montrose, by 6,000 heavy cavalry (drawn from the 
*Scottish army in England), under Major-General 
Sir David Leslie, on the 12th of September. (See 
vol 1, pp 250, 251 ) 

SIEGE OF Basinc House. Before Montrose was 
defeated, and a fugitive in foreign lands, the civil 
war was over in England, or nearly so, but in this 
year occurred the reduction of Basing House, in 
Hampshire, which we give as a sample of many 
such events—the sieges of Latham and other 
baronial dwellings— which took place in both 
countnes during the great civil war Basing 
House was an edifice of great antiquity, consisting 
of four great square towers of vast height, con- 
nected by minor buildings, where Edward IV 
and Elizabeth had been royally and loyally feasted , 
but 1t won its more recent fame by its defence 
against the Parliamentary forces, when held by its 
lord, John Pawlet, fifth Marquis of Winchester, a 
Catholic, and lineal descendant of Hugh de Port, 
who, 1n the days of the Doomesday survey, held 
fifty-five lordships in the county of Hants 

It was a noble mansion, built on lofty ground, 
environed by a brick rampart, banked up within 
by earth, and surrounded by a dry ditch, but it 
must not be confounded with the castle of the 
same name, to the east of which it was situated at 
a little distance 

The garrison of the marquis sorely annoyed the 
Parliamentanans, by the command which his for- 
tress had of the western road, thus it was several 
times besieged by their forces, who failed to take 
it, as he declared, that “if the king had no more 
ground in England than Basing House, he would 
hold it out to the last extremity” In addition to 
his own family and dependants, he had only roo 
musketeers , but Charles supplied him occasion- 
ally, as necessity required It was at this time, 
that, to inspire his garrison with courage and re- 
solution, he wrote with his diamond ming, on a 
window, the words Asmez Loyauté, which, to this 
day, forms the motto of the noble old English line 
of Winchester 

In his “ Memorrs,” Ludlow tells us that 1t was in 
August, 1643, that Basing House was first invested 
by Sir Wilham Waller, who had been “ reinforced 
by some City regiments,” but was repulsed Thrice 
within nie days he tried to take it by storm, at the 
head of 7,000 men, yet was compelled to retreat 
with great loss to Farnham The secretary of the 
King’s Council of War, Sir Edward Walker, Garter 
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King of Arms (whose “ Memoirs” are published 1n 
olio) has left a mimute journal of transactions 
relating to this protracted siege, during which Dr , 
Thomas Johnson, the celebrated botanist, received 
a wound of which he died Dr Thomas Fuller, 
author of the “ Church History of Britain,” chaplain 
to the Royal Army under the Lord Hopton, was 
shut up in Basing House during the siege, and there, 
amid the din of cannon and musket, as if in the 
quiet of his parsonage, he prosecuted his favourite 
work, “The Worthies of England ,” and 1t 1s said, 
that his “coolness and facetiousness animated the 
garrison to so vigorous a defence, that Waller was 
obliged to raise the siege for a time with consider 
able loss ”* 

After the combat at Alresford, near Southampton, 
at which place the Royalists were defeated by the 
rebels, Sir William Waller opened a secret 
correspondence with the treacherous Lord Edward 
Pawlet, brother of the Marquis of Winchester, then 
living in Basing House 

Sir Richard Grenvil promised to leave London 
with a body of horse, to join Waller, appointing 
Bagshot Heath as their rendezvous, and the same 
day he left town in his coach and six, with many 
led horses , but, at Staines, he suddenly drove off 
to Oxford, where he was graciously received by the 
king, to whom he related the treachery of Pawlet 
and the projected surprise of Basing On this, the 
king contrived to send an express to the marquis, 
who instantly expelled his brother and executed 
nis accomplices But the Parliament attainted the 
loyal Grenvil and declared him incapable of 
pardon 

Everywhere the cause of the king was declining 
now, and coming with his victorious troops out of 
the west, Cromwell laid closer siege to Basing 
House He threw up fresh works and attacked it 
with such vigour, that the Royalists desired a 
parley Then Oliver would listen to no proposals, 
but began the assault at six o’clock in the morning 
of the 14th of October, 1645 The regiments of 
Sir Hardress Waller and Montague having forced 
the strongest works, they suddenly scaled the walls 
and entered the house, sword in hand, slaying all 
who came in their way The rest, to the number 
of 200, were taken prisoners, including the marquis. 
Local tradition avers, that when surprised, his 
garnson were engaged at cards, and hence the 
saying, ‘“‘Clubs trump, as when Basing was taken.” 
The storming occupied three-quarters of an hoyr. 
Besides ten culverins, with 2,o00 stand of arms 
which fell into the hands of Cromwell, there was 
an enormous store of provisions ; 42,000 pounds of 
cheese ; bacgn, beef, and wheat in proportion, with 
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other plunder to the value of £200,000. The 
silver plate was valued at 45,000. In one room 
was a bed worth £1,300. Many nich altar vessels 
and Catholic vestments were found. One Puritan 
got sixscore pieces of gold, amounting to 4360 

Six Catholic priests were found among the slain 
Robinson, a player, was murdered by Major-General 
Robinson, who refused him quarter, and shot him 
through the head (after he had laid down his 
arms) with one of the usual quotations from 
Scripture then in vogue, “ Cursed is he that doeth 
the work of the Lord negligently” The number 
of soldiers slain before Basing House, from the 
first investment, was upwards of 2,000 Hugh 
Peters, being sent by Cromwell to report the 
capture to Parliament, informed the pious draymen 
and butchers, &c, composing that assembly, that 
“ Basing Houge, was fit for an emperor to dwell in, 
it was So spacious and beautiful” It was probably 
on this occasion that the sign of “ Basing House” 
became exhibited as an attraction on an old inn 
which stil! exists near Shoreditch A field situated 
on the nght of the road, near the bridge over the 
canal, 1s still called Slaughter Close, as the scene 
of a sanguinary contest, when the garrison made a 
sally to destroy some of the besiegers’ works The 
slain on both sides lhe buried there, and to this 
day, the field produces more abundant crops than 
those in its vicinity An old pollard oak, when 
cut down there, a few years ago, was found full of 
musket-balls, and when digging for the canal at 
Basing, human skeletons, cannon-shot, and many 
other things were found. Close by, 1s an immense 
old chalk-pit, stall named “ Cromwell’s Dell” The 
loyal Marquis of Winchester, who, though a 
Catholic, suffered so much for his king, died in 
1674, and was buried in the pansh church of 
Englefield 

BENBURB, 1n the county of Tyrone, on the left 
bank of the Blackwater The banished Owen 
Roe O’Neill having been solicited by the northern 
Irish leaders to return to Ireland at the commence- 
ment of the “ Rising Out” in 1641, thought their 
attempts rash, till, at length, having collected many 
of the officers and soldiers who had served under 
him with distinction in Spain and Flanders, he 
sailed from Dunkirk about the end of June, 1642 
Another fngate sailed about the same time, and 
from the same port, for Wexford, where Henry— 
Owen’s son—and Richard O’Farrell, had orders to 
land ammunition and equipment for one troop of 
horse. At the very moment when Owen’s ship 
was nearing the Insh shore, Sir Phelim O’Neill and 
many other leaders then in arms, were meditating 
“how they might escape into Flanders,” says 
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O’Connor, “as they had no hope of being able 
to contend with Major-General Munro, who, at 
the head of 10,000 Scots, was preparing to overrun 
Ulster ” 

The Scottish government had early seen the ne- 
cessity for protecting their military colomies in that‘ 
province, and for this service their Parhament 
levied enght battahons of infantry, of whom 2,500 
were Highlanders Arms for 3,000 more were 
offered to the Irish Protestants, and the Castles of 
Craigmore and Carnckfergus were supplied from the 
magazine in Dumbarton The colonels of these 
eight regiments were the Earl of Argyle, Campbell 
of Auchinbreck, afterwards slain (as we have told) at 
Inverlochy , Campbell of Lawers , Lord Forbess, 
previously in the Swedish service, the Earls of 
Iandsay, Lothian, Eglinton, and Lord Sinclair. 
Under Major-General Munro, the first column, 
consisting of 3,000 infantry, 600 horse, and a train 
of guns, embarked on the 2nd of Apnil, 1642, and 
landed at Carnckfergus, in which a garrison was 
placed under Sir Thomas Dalzell of Binns, who, 
forty years afterwards, raised the regiment known 
as the Scots Greys 

The second column sailed for Ireland on the 27th 
of July, under Major-General Sir David Leslie, after- 
wards Lord Newark At Carnckfergus, Munro shot 
thirty Inshmen, who were accused of committing 
outrages , but local tradition swells this number to 
3,000, and adds that they were flung over the 
Gobbin Rocks On the 29th of Apnl, Munro had 
been joined there by Lord Conway and Colonel 
Chichester, with 1,800 English foot, five troops of 
horse, and two of dragoons, and in May he suc- 
ceeded 1n effecting a junction with Sir Henry Tich- 
bourne of Beaulieu, when he found himself at the 
head of 2,000 horse and 12,000 infantry 

Although, at this cnsis, Castlehaven was at the 
head of 6,o00 men, he failed to support O’Neill 
“The operations of the two generals,” says O’Con- 
nor, “during the years 1644-5, may be termed a 
series of skirmishes, which tended to discipline 
Owen’s levies, without dnving Munro out of 
Ulster ” 

Lessened by garrisons and detachments, the 
army of Munro, 1n the field, was only 800 horse 
and 6,000 foot, with seven guns, says one account, 
twenty according to another, when, in the June of 
1646, he found himself face to face with the Insh, 
under O’Neill, who had 5,000 infantry and 500 
horse, officered by the O’Farrells from Longford, the 
O’Reillys from Cavan, the O’Donnells from Donegal, 
and other loyal and noble Irish gentlemen, many of 
whom lost their all “ for God and King James.” 

The battle which ensued was fought on the 
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slopes of ground now called the Thistles, from 
being the property of Thistle, a Scotch farmer, 
Whose descendants are still there, and it hes in an 
angle between the Blackwater and the Oonagh, and 
close to Blackford Bndge A good part of the 5th 
°of June was spent in skirmishing, but, at two in 
the afternoon, Munro—a skilful officer, who had 
served with great distinction at the head of Lord 
Reay’s Highlanders in “the Thirty Years’ War,” 
who was author of the oldest volume of mulitary 
memoirs extant, and was the prototype of Scott’s 
“Dugald Dalgetty,” crossed the Blackwater at 
Kinaird (now Caledon)—and led his army down 
the left bank against O’Neill At four o’clock, the 
Scottish infantry advanced 1n two lines, the first 
consisted of five battalions, pikemen and mus- 
keteers , the second of four The Insh frontage 
was four, and their rear column was three The 
position of the latter was covered on the night 
by the junction of the Blackwater with the Oonagh 
In their front was rough hillocky ground, covered 
with gorse bushes In advance of their position, 
Richard O’Farrell occupied some strong ground , 
but Colonel Cunningham, with 500 Scottish muske- 
teers and some guns, carried a pass and drove hin 
back 

Munro then pushed on his field-pieces, covered 
by cavalry, while the Insh kept their horse in 
reserve Much desultory skirmishing ensued, and 
though steadily gaining giound, the Scottish regu- 
lars, more heavily accoutired in buff and steel than 
their opponents, were growing impatient, it was 
now five in the evening, and the clear June sun- 
shine glared into their faces At this crisis a body 
of cavalry was seen advancing from the north-west 
Munro declared them to be the Scottish horse of his 
brother George, who had been detached to Cole- 
raine, but they proved to be those of Colonels 
Bernard, M‘Mahon, and George M‘Niney 

The advanced Scottish musketeers were still 
gaining ground along the Oonagh, shrouding the 
willows and gorse-bushes in smoke, and threatening 
Owen’s left, till the hghtly-armed Insh cavalry 
broke upon them, sword 1n hand, and drove them 
back across the stream Posted on a slope, the 
Scottish guns now mauled and tore up O’Neill’s 
centre, and as there seemed some chance of Munro 
manoeuvring so far to the westward as to effect 
a junction with his brother’s forces, which were 
really coming on, Owen, ordering Rory M‘Guures’ 
regiment to remain as a reserve, ordered a general 
attack. 

“ His foot moved on in steady columns,” says 
an Irnsh account, “and his horse in the spaces 
between the first and second charge of his masses, 
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In vain did Munro’s cavalry charge this determined 
infantry, it threw back from its face squadron 
after squadron, and kept constantly, rapidly, and 
evenly advancing In vain did Lord Blayney take 
pike in hand, and stand in the ranks Though 
exposed to the play of Munro’s guns and musketry, 
the Insh infantry charged up hill without firing a 
shot, and closed in with sabre and pike They met 
a most gallant resistance, Blayney and his men 
held his ground till the superior vivacity and fresh- 
ness of the Insh clansmen bore him down. An 
attempt was made with the columns of the rear 
line to regain the ground , but from the confined 
space in which they were drawn up, the attempt to 
manceuvre ¢hem only produced disorder, and just 
at this moment, to complete their ruin, O’Neill’s 
cavalry, wheeling by the flanks of his columns of 
infantry, charged the Scotch cavalry, and drove 
them pell-mell upon the confused infantry A total 
rout ensued ” 

Munro, with forty troopers, escaped across the 
Blackwater, continues the Insh account of a battle 
little known in Britain, but most of his infantry were 
cut to pieces or drowned 1n the river, 3,423 Scots 
were found dead on the field , Lord Montgomery, 
twenty-one other officers, and 150 men, were taken, 
“with all the Scots artillery, twenty stand of colours, 
and all the arms, save those of Sir James Mont- 
gomeiy, whose regiment, being on Munro’s extreme 
right, effected its retreat in good order, 1,500 
draught horses and two months’ prowsions were 
also taken Munro’s ammunition blew up shortly 
after the battle was won ” 

But O’Neill did not follow up his advantage , 
and though the Marquis of Ormond, leader of the 
Insh Royalists, now held nearly all the fortresses 
in the island, Dublin, Derry, and Belfast, were in 
the hands of the Parliament, and a mightier sword 
than that of Munro was about to be unsheathed in 
Ireland 

1648 RIBBLEDALE AND WARRINGION Defeat 
of the Scots and English Cavaliers, under the Duke 
of Hamilton, and Sir Marmaduke Langdale, by 
the Parhamentarians (See vol 1, pp 251-257) 

1649 DrocHEpa besieged Charles II had 
been proclaimed, at Edinburgh, King of Scotland ; 
the royal interest was certainly predominant in the 
sister isle, and Prince Rupert, with a royal fleet of 
fourteen ships, rode triumphantly off the old Head 
of Kinsale The Scottish regiments in Ulster, and 
the great body of the Catholics, had proclaimed 
the young king, and acknowledged the authority 
of his lieutenant , to the regicides in London, the 
danger of losing Ireland became a source of keen 
anxiety; thus the office of Lord Lieutenant was 
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conferred on Cromwell. Out of a standing re- 
publican army of 45,000 men, by whom all England 
was held down, he demanded a force of 15,000 
veterans, with a plentiful supply of the munitions of 
war, and £100,000 in ready money. On the day 
of his departure, he bade farewell td his frends at 
Whitehall, and three canting clergymen invoked 
the blessing of God on the arms of his “ saints ” 
With one division he sailed from Milford Haven, 
followed by his precious son-in-law Ireton, with the 
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effected in the old walls by the cannon of Cromwell, 
who, knowing the necessity for dispatch, ordered 
an immediate assault with sword and pike, but th. 
assailants, on the first attempt, were repulsed with 
immense loss A second and a third time they 
rushed to the storm, led by Cromwell and Ireton in 
person, over the dead, the dying, and the heaps of 
shattered masonry , their perseverance was at last 
crowned with success, and the ferocious Puntans 
burst into Drogheda, and a scene of butchery, un- 
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DROGHEDA, 


remainder of the army, and a fortmight was allowed 
to these buff-coated “saints” to refresh themselves 
on the voyage, and the English campaign, one of 
unparalleled horror, carnage, and crime, opened 
with the siege of Drogheda, in which the gallant 
Marquis of Ormond had placed a garrison, stated by 
Clarendon to consist of 3,000 foot, and two troops 
of horse, under Sir Arthur Aston, a brave soldier 
and staunch Catholic, who had been Governor of 
Reading, and afterwards of Oxford Drogheda— 
a-name signifying “the bridge of the ford ”—was 
then strongly fortified, and hence a large portion 
of it 1s still a huddled congeries of crooked streets 
The harbour 1s formed by the Boyne. 

On the eighth day a sufficient breach had been 


equalled till the day of Cawnpore, ensued by the 
waters of the Boyne 

Cromwell most barbarously gave orders that no 
man belonging to the garrison was to be spared 
Sir Arthur Aston, his officers, and soldiers, were all 
disarmed, stripped of whatever armour and nich 
clothing they wore, and were then murdered by the 
English troops mn cold blood Even those who 
contrived at first to escape the general massacre 
were put t> death next day, by the express com- 
mand of Cromwell, one person—a leutenant— 
alone being permitted to escape (like the one sur- 
vivor of our Cabul army who reached Jelallabad) 
to bear the ternble tidings to Ormond. Not 
satisfied with this, he next turned his vengeance on 
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the helpless townspeople, and more than one 
thousand persons were slaughtered within the 
evalls of the great church, whither they had fled 
for protection 

SIEGE OF Wexrorp, &c The conqueror now 
marched to Wexford, in the province of Leinster, 
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Captain Stafford most infamously opened a gate 
of the castle to the enemy An adjacent wall was 
scaled , again, as at Drogheda, the enemy poured 
through the narrow and irregular streets, and after 
a stubborn, but unavailing resistance in the market- 
place, Wexford was abandoned to thew mercy Sur 
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PORTRAIT OF MONTROSE, 


at the mouth of the Slaney It was then a place 
of great strength, and enclosed by walls, frag- 
ments of which are still remaining Sir Edward 
Butler commanded the garnson of the town, and 
Captain James Stafford the troops in the old castle, 
which occupies commanding ground above the 
large and beautiful harbour Terrified by the fate 
of Drogheda, the mayor and Si Edward offered 
to capitulate ; but while their commissioners were 
treating with Cromwell, on the 1st of October, 
135 


Edward Butler, and more than 2,000 soldiers, were 
slaughtered in cold blood 

The result of these two storms was, that the 
garrisons of Youghal, Bandon, Kinsale, and Cork, 
declared for the Parliament, and Cromwell seized 
the opportunity for retiring mto winter quarters, 
where fluxes and contagious distempers cr€pt 
among his soldiers, who died in vast numbers, till 
his situation became almost penlous On again 
taking the field, he met with little resistance, His 
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progress through Ireland 1s but a sickening repeti- 
tion of inglorious bloodshed He held out promises 
of life, and liberty of conscience , but the rejection 
of the offer, though afterwards accepted, was 
punished by the blood of the officers, and if a 
place was stormed, by indiscriminate slaughter 
On this plan, he one day granted quarter, putting 
the leaders alone to death, on the next, he would 
mmolate a whole garrison—murdering in cold 
blood hundreds of human beings at a time, and 
t was in this fashion that he almost uniformly 
reduced all the towns and castles in Kulkenny, 
Lamenck, Tipperary, and lastly Clonmel 

The last-named town greatly exhausted the 
short patience of Cromwell This ancient place, 
which 1s so pleasantly situated on the niver Surr, 
was then engirt by a very strong wall, and pos- 
sessed a castle and otherdefences Therein, Hugh, 
son of the now: deceased Owen O’Neill, was posted 
with 1,200 of the best troops of Ulster. Ludlow 
says the castle was of great strength “Having 
erected a battery on the east side of the wall, our 
artillery fired upon it for a whole day , on the other 
side our men were much annoyed by the enemy’s 
shot from the walls and castle” The first attempt 
to take the place by escalade was a total failure. 
Again the English Puntans rushed on with pike 
and pistol, clad in buff, with morion and breast- 
plate, and after a four hours’ hand-to-hand conflict, 
were driven back with terrible loss By this time, 
however, the garrison had expended their ammuni- 
tion , hence they were compelled to take advantage 
of the confusion of the enemy to depart under cover 
of a dark mght The townsmen kept the secret, 
and, strange to say, obtained from Cromwell a 
favourable capitulation He then demolished the 
castle and walls, of which a few fragments were re- 
maining in 1827 Clonmel was his last exploit in 
the land where his name 1s still remembered with 
loathing “The whole power of the Insh nation,” 
says Hume, “being in a manner dissolved, Or- 
mond soon after left the island, and delegated his 
authority to Clanricarde, who found affairs so des- 
perate, as to admit of no remedy The Insh 
were glad to embrace banishment Above 40,000 
men passed into foreign service, and Cromwell, 
yell pleased to free the island from enemies who 
never could be cordially reconciled to the English, 
gave them full liberty and leisure for their embarka- 
tion.” So all these brave men were lost to their 
country, and on every battle-field of that age, “ from 
Dunkirk to Belgrade,” but too many of them found 
their last homes, and none died without honour to 
the land that bore him 
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been proclaimed king in Scotland, he dishked the 
terms on which the crown was offered him, and to 
be independent of the Covenanters, he gave his 
father’s firm adherent, the Marquis of Montrose, 
then 1n exile like himself, a commission to raise the 
royal standard in that kingdom The fame of this 
gallant noble secured him a gracious reception from 
all the northern sovereigns of Europe, when he 
visited the court of each in succession, and procured 
permission to levy troops James, Duke of Cour- 
land (godson of James VI ), promised him six ships 
and 126 pieces of cannon, none of which he ever 
received , but from the Queen of Sweden, he 
obtained 1,500 stand of arms for cavalry complete, 
each suit consisting of back and breast-plates, 
helmet, carbine, sword, pistols, and saddle, from 
the Duke of Holstein he received five ships and 
800 well-trained Holsteiners He established his 
head-quarters at Gottenburg, where he had stan- 
dards prepared which were characteristic of the 
enthusiastic mind of this great Cavalier 

The king’s was of black damask, with three 
hands folded in the centre of a cloud, each grasping 
a drawn sword, significant of three countries armed 
for vengeance, and inscribed, like that of the con- 
federate lords at Carberry, “JUDGE AND AVENGE 
MY CAUSE, O LorpD!” The standard of the cavalry 
bore, “ QuAS PIETAS VIRTUS E1 HONOR FECIT 
AMICOS,” that of the infantry was of sable velvet, 
bearing the king’s head dripping with blood = Mont- 
rose’s own banner, bore the Scottish lion rampant 
on a rock, and had the motto, “Ni. MEDIUM ” 

At this crisis Cromwell was in Ireland, and 
Argyle, with the Covenanting government, reigned 
supreme in Scotland, when, with all the foreign 
troops and Scottish volunteers he could collect, the 
marquis sailed from Sweden on the 16th of De 
cember, 1649 He had Lieutenant-General the Earl 
of Forth, Major-General Corpe (an Englishman), 
Lord Napier, and others to follow him In Orkney 
he was joined by some 1,500 Islesmen, chiefly from 
Pomona. He had twelve brass guns and plenty of 
ammunition, but not a single trooper, when he landed 
in April, on the coast of Caithness, at the flat part 
of the shore, between Duncansby Head and John 
o’Groats, and established his head-quarters in 
Thurso , while Argyle and the Covenanting lords 
resolved to proceed against him as an invader, 
though he bore the commission of Charles II, 
whom they had just proclaimed king 

Brechinmuir was assigned as the muster-place of 
their troops, and Sir David Leslie marched north- 
wards, at the rate of thirty miles per day, at the 
head of 4,000 horse and foot. Lieutenant-Colonel 
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guard In the followmg year, he became a rebel 
and traitor, by deserting to the English Major- 
e@General Holbourne led the infantry Montrose 
divided his slender force into two columns, and 
sending one southward under Sir John Urry, 
followed more slowly with the other On forming 
rg junction he feared that “ Morar Chattu,” as John, 
Earl of Sutherland, was named, might, with his clan, 
hold the Ord of Caithness against him, so he sent 
500 men to seize that famous pass, on the great 
granite mountain side—a path overhanging the 
raging sea Not one of the peasantry joined nm, 
and now he halted 1n view of that spacious arm of the 
sea—the Firth of Tain—in Strathoykel, between 
the mountains of Sutherland and Ross, while Morar 
Chattu, with all the clans that adhered to him, 
had taken up such a position to the south, that the 
marquis had no tidings of the approaching Low- 
janders 

It was on Saturday, the 27th of April, that he 
suddenly became aware that a body of troops, under 
Colonel Strachan, was in his vicinity, and that a 
conflict was inevitable 

He sent forward a party of forty musketeers, 
under Major Lisle, to reconnoitre , and on a deep, 
soft, broomy moor, these came suddenly upon 
some of Strachan’s scouts The major fcll back to 
acquaint the marquis that he had seen the enemy— 
but only a single troop of horse, about roo strong 
—for Strachan’s dispositions to conceal his real 
strength were admirable Montrose, with the 
officers of his staff, and Gilbert Menzies of Pit- 
foddels, alone had horses The latter, a hon-hearted 
young Cavalier, bore the black banner on which 
was portrayed the head of the late king Though 
aware that Generals Leshe and Holbourne were 
coming on with 4,000 men, Montrose prepared to 
receive Strachan, and drew up his slender force 
among the little heathy hills of Kincardine, at the 
base of Craigcaoieadhan, a rough, steep eminence, 
since the events of that day named in the language 
of the country, “the Rock of Lamentation ” 

Strachan’s forces were, his own troop of horse, 
with three of Colonels Kerr, Halkett, and Mont- 
gomerie, and one from the Scottish contingent in 
Ireland—but only 230 troopers in all He had 
thirty-six musketeers of Lawer’s regiment, led by 
Quartermaster Shaw , eighty musketeer militiamen, 
under Captains John and William Rosse, and to 
these must be added the clans co-operating under 
John Sutherland, seventeenth Earl of Sutherland 
Forming his horse into three squadrons, he led the 
first in person , Sir James Halkett led the second , 
Captain Hutchison the third, the Quartermaster 
with about 116 musketeers had the reserve. nfor- 
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tunately for Montrose, he had left his cannon in 
the Castle of Dunbeath , and now beginning to fear 
that the whole force of the Covenant was upon him, 
about five im the afternoon, he began to fall back 
towards the Rocky Hull, firing, however, with such 
poor effect, that only two troopers were shot, and 
Strachan received a ball on his buff coat. 

Impatient of this work, Strachan ordered his 
trumpets to sound a charge, and 1n less than a 
minute the three heavily-armed squadrons were 
among the hastily-levied men of Montrose, with 
sword and pistol Helmeted and cunrassed, with 
deep skirted buff coats which reached to the top of 
their jack-boots, his soldiers were equipped, hike 
those of the Covenant, in the German fashion , but 
lacked their discipline Short but terrible was the 
conflict now The marquis was soon covered with 
wounds, and all his rich dress was rent and torn. 
Conspicuous by his lofty plume, blue velvet mantle, 
and order of the Garter, he was the mark of every 
sword and of many a pistol Hus horse was shot 
under him, and then he fought onfoot The Laird 
of Powrie-Ogilvie, Sir John Douglas, Majors Lisle, 
Biggar, and Guthne, with many other officers, fell 
by his side The Islesmen, who had no interest 
in the cause, fired one volley and fled , while the 
Danes and Holsteiners, being certain of receiving 
no quarter, fought back to back, with Montrose in 
their front rank, and over that surging mass of 
desperate men and plunging horses, the black 
banner, with King Charles’s bleeding head, was up- 
held and fiercely defended by the gallant Menzies, 
till a shot reached his heart, and then banner and 
bearer went down together By six o’clock nearly all 
were killed or taken Montrose was covered with 
blood , and now his comrade, the gallant Viscount 
of Frendraught, who was in the same condition, 
dragged him out of the press, mounted him on his 
own horse, and besought him to fly for the sake of 
God and the kmg Upon this, Montrose, accom- 
pamed by the young Earl of Kinnoull, and a few 
Others, cut a passage through the foe and escaped. 

His velvet mantle, his star, and rich sword-belt 
were found on the field, with his four standards. 
His diamond George and Garter were found lying 
at the root of a tree Abandoning his horse, 
which was wounded, he swam the Kyle, exchanged 
his clothes with a Highland peasant, and sought 
shelter among the wilds of Assynt, where a Cove- 
nanting wretch betrayed him for 400 bolls of meal 
He was conveyed to Edinburgh, and, without even 
the formality of a trial, executed with a malignaficy 
and barbanty that covered with everlasting dis- 
grace the government and the party of the Earl 
of Argyle 
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In the affair at Invercarron, 200 Holsteimers | town rather than a dismantled fortress Pnor to 
were drowned in the Kyle, 12 officersand 396 men | the invention of artillery, 1t was perfectly impreg 
were slain, and 446 prisoners were taken, together | nable, and still can only be approached by a steep 
with a vast number of Scottish officers who had | winding path hewn out of the rock, which leads 
served in foreign wars, and of these men were | to a gate in a wall forty feet high This passage 
taken 28 non-commissioned officers and drummers, | was formerly strengthened by two portcullises of 
with 386 private soldiers The Germans took|iron In 1296 it was stormed by Wallace, who, 
military service in Scotland Death or banishment | according to Henry the Minstrel, burned 4,000 
was the lot of the rest, while the Scottish Par-/| knglishmen in it, an incredible story In 1651 it 
hament presented Colonel Strachan with £1,000 | was garnsoned by Scottish troops, under George 
and a gold chain, long enough to reach from his | Ogilvie, of Barras, with thirty-eight pieces of cannon 
neck to his boot top, and a valuable diamond to | on the walls. General Lambert, intent on obtain- 


clasp it ing the regalia, appeared before it in November, 
Dunpar. Defeat of the Scots by Cromwell’s | 1651, and summoned it, but in vain, to surrender 
troops in September (See vol 1, pp 257-268 ) The siege was converted into a blockade 1n the 


1651 INVERKEIrHING Defeat of Sir Wiliam | beginning of May, 1652, and the service was en- 
Holbourne’s division of the Scottish army by the | trusted to Colonel Thomas Morgan, who had with 
English under General Lambert (See vol 1, pp | him Monk’s Regiment (nowthe Coldstream Guards), 
268-273) some horse, dragoons, and a train of guns The 

Worcester. Defeat of the Scots under King | latter he got into position for bombarding the 
Charles II, by the English, under Oliver Crom-{| place, while he encamped at the Black Hull of 
well, on his “lucky day,” 3rd of September. (See | Dunottar, and, ere long, the garmson became 
vol. 1, pp. 273-281 ) reduced to the greatest straits by the want of 

PertH Prior to following up the Scots in their | provisions The besiegers looked upon the capture 
invasion of England, Cromwell reduced “‘ the fair | of the regalia as of more importance than of the 
city,” whose inhabitants were enthusiastic Royalists, | castle, and Colonel Mackinnon says, that ‘‘ Monk’s 
and on being joined by Lord Duffus, at the head | own regiment was probably selected for this ser- 
of 600 men, stood on their defence Terms were | vice, that 1t might have the credit of the capture 
refused and hostilities began Many men were of the ‘ Honours of Scotland,’ it being well known 
killed on both sides, and a heavy battery of Crom- | that the regalha was deposited for safety in this 
well’s played for a whole night upon the town, castle” However, they were happily never fated 
which capitulated on the 3rd of August. to fall into republican hands, for they were saved 

DUNDEE stormed and sacked with dreadful bar-| by the ingenuity, bravery, and patriotism of a 
barity by the troops of General Monk, on the rst of | woman, with the connivance of the governor, who 
September (See vol 1, pp 281-286 ) agreed that he was to be kept ignorant of the 

1652, Dunoi1TaAR The siege of this feudal | place of their concealment, lest the English, by 
fortress 1s chiefly remarkable for the saving of the | torture, might wring the secret from him 
crown and regalia of Scotland from the English} Armed by a pass from Colonel Morgan, the wife 
republicans, who wished to destroy these royal | of Mr James Grainger, minister of the adjoining 
msignia, as they had already destroyed those of | parish of Kineff, accompanied by her maidservant, 
England As related in vol 1, p 282, orders had bearing on her back a quantity of flax, which she 
been given to the English commanders, if the re- pretended she had bought at Stonehaven, was 
galia could be found, to transmit them to the Tower permitted to visit the governor’s lady She rode 
of London , but for greater safety from the mvaders, | on horseback, as if she had come from that town, 
they had been placed in the Earl Mareschal’s Castle and left the animal at the gate while she and the 
of Dunottar, the seat of the noble family of Keith, | girl were in the fortress © Unknown to the governor, 
m Kincardineshire It stands on the summit of a his lady packed up the sword of state and the 
stupendous rock, 160 feet above an always raging sceptre in the long bag of flax, while Mrs Grainger 
sea. Its flat summit 1s several acres in extent, and brought out the royal crown in her lap! When 
the whole mass resembles that on which the Castle leaving the castle, she was courteously assisted to 
of Edinburgh is built, but it proyects mto the her saddle by Colonel Morgan in person. The lady 
océan, and 1s separated from the land by a very and her servant passed safely through the English 
deep chasm, which serves as an impassable fosse. | camp with those royal insignia, in defence of which 
The ruins now consist of a series of stately towers, | perhaps a million of Scotsmen have died 1n battle, 
80 extensive in area as to resemble a shattered | and that might saw them safely under the floor of 
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the parish church, where they lay till the Restoration, 
and, strange to say, quite uninjured, as their un- 
known guardians frequently renewed the linen in 
whuch they were wrapped 

They had not been brought out a moment too 
soon, as the garrison were in the direst extremity 
Mn the 23rd of May, another battery was armed 
against them, and they had suffered much from 
hand-grenades, which, according to Morgan’s report, 
“caused them to furl up their colours and take 
them off their works” The garrison marched out 
with the honours of war, ‘‘ with flying colours, drums 
beating, matches lighted, and compleatly armed,” 
but the coveted regaha, not being forthcoming, 
‘Ogilvie and his lady were kept prisoners in Dun- 
ottar for many months, and were barbarously threat- 
ened with torture He was made a baronet in 
March, 1662, and a new coat of arms was given 
him, with the motto Precarum Regt et Regno 
swervitium 

BATTLE IN THE Downs with the Dutch, who 
were defeated by Blake, 19th of May, &c (See 
vol 1, pp 286-292 ) 

1653 THE Turee Days’ BatTLe with the Dutch, 
in which 4,000 seamen perished on both sides 
(See vol 1, pp 292-296) 

Pornt oF Goser and CamMperRDOwN, ‘Two 
battles fought between the fleets of England and 
Holland for “the honour of the flag,” these left 
the former masters of the sea (See vol 1, pp 
296-300 ) 

EXPEDITION OF GLENCAIRN against the Crom- 
wellian troops, who defeated him at Loch Garry, 
on the 26th of July, with the loss of the royal stan- 
dard (See vol 1, pp 301-305 ) 

1657. TENERIFFE ‘The last expedition of 
Blake and his total defeat of the Spanish fleet 
there (See vol 1, pp 306-310 ) 

1658 THt Dunes ‘This encounter took 
place near the sand-hills of Dunkirk, when Crom- 
well lent 6,000 men to further the schemes of 
Cardinal Mazarin, and the expedition ended by 
the total surrender of that place into the hands of 
the English (See vol 1, pp 310-315 ) 

1659 CampPEeacHy ‘This town of Yucatan, 
situated on the nver San Francisco, was attacked 
and reduced 1n this year by an English squadron, 
of the strength and adventures of which we have 
no details, save that 1t was commanded by Sir 
Chnstopher Mims or Myngs, who stormed it at 
the head of his small-arm men, just as Captain 
Parker, an English officer, had done before in the 
year 1596 It was then, as now, famous for the 
exportation of wax, rice, logwood, cotton, cocoa, 
&c., and had been frequently sacked by English 
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and French buccaneers in 1659, 1678, and lastly 
in 1685, when these freebooters united and swept 
the whole country within fifty miles of it. 


PERIOD, 1665-1699 


1665 Lowesrorr Defeat of the Dutch fleet 
by the English, under James, Duke of York. (See 
vol 1, pp 315-321 ) 

1666 THe Four Days’ BaTTrLe at sea with 
the Dutch, who, hke the English, claimed the vic- 
tory, yet it 1s impossible to say it accrued to 
either. (See vol 1, pp 321-326 ) 

Tut NorTH FORELAND In July of the same 
year, the Dutch fleet was defeated by the Enghsh, 
under the Duke of Albemarle and Prince Rupert 
(See vol 1, pp 326-328 ) 

Tus Penttanp Hiuis, Total defeat of the 
Covenanters, under Colonel Wallace (formerly of 
the Scots Foot Guards), by the Scottish regulars, 


under General Sir Thomas Dalzell (See vol. 1, 
PP 329-333 ) 
1667 THE Mepway In June, the Dutt¢h 


fleet, under De Ruyter, destroyed Sheerness, 
burned the ships lying off Chatham, sailed up the 
Thames to Tilbury, but retired with the ebb-tide. 
(See vol 1, pp 333-336) 

ALGIERS The corsairs of Barbary having com 
mitted many hostilities against the subjects of 
England and Holland, Sir Thomas Allen was sent 
with a squadron to block up Algiers, where he took 
and destroyed many of their ships In the mean- 
time, six of these corsairs, armed with from twenty- 
four to thirty-four guns each, being chased by a 
Dutch squadron, under the command of Van 
Ghent, would probably have escaped, had they not 
been attacked by four English frigates (the Hamp- 
shere, Portsmouth, Jersey, and Centurion), under 
Commodore Beach After a close battle, he drove 
them all on shore, by sheer dint of cannon-shot. 
While helplessly stranded they were attacked by 
the English and Dutch in their boats The crews 
were driven overboard, and the ships taken , twenty 
English, and sixteen Dutch slaves were released 
In the same year some English frigates would seem 
to have fought with the Turks near Gaeta ‘The 
admiral and vice-admuiral of the barbanans, carned 
fifty-six guns each , the rear-admural, sixty, and the 
least of the rest, forty But after a sharp fight, the 
vice-admiral was sunk and the rest retired, very 
much disabled ” : 

1671 Bucta The squadron under Admiral 
Allen m the Mediterranean, having been found 
inadequate to suppress the daring outrages of the 
Algerines, Sir Edward Spragge joined him with 
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reinforcements, and with orders to carry the Union 
flag at his main-topmast head, and additional pay 
of sos per day At this time and till the Union, 
the ships of the two countries carned their own 
national flag at the stern Upon the junction of 
the fleets he sailed to Algiers, and pot receiving a 
satisfactory reply to his demands, he proceeded to 
Bugia, a town under the shadow of the African 
highlands, and surrounded still by ancient walls, 
where a number of their cruisers lay in a haven, 
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his boats in a small cove, and stormed the de 
fensive works of the Dutch; after which, it was 
more strongly fortified and garrisoned by the East 
India Company 

ZEALAND Off this coast, the mouth of the 
Texel, &c, three battles, mn May and August, were 
fought by Prince Rupert and the Dutch. (See'™ 
vol 1, pp 341-345 ) 

MAESTRICHT besieged, and other exploits per- 
formed by the Bntish troops under Viscount 





GLENCOE. 


the entrance to which was secured by a strong boom 
This he resolutely forced, drove the ships on shore, 
and burned seven, armed with from twenty to 
thirty-four guns This misfortune so exasperated 
and terrified the Algerines, that they cut off the 
head of their Dey and sued for peace 

1672 SovuTHWOLD Bay. In this year, Charles 
and Louis, as allies, made war on Holland, and in 
this engagement the fleet of the latter was defeated 
by the English, under the Duke of York (See 
vol. 1, pp 337-342 ) 

7673. St Hevena. The Dutch having taken 
possession of this island in 1665, it was re- 
taken by Captain Munday im this year, and has 
belonged to Britain ever since. He landed from 


Turenne (see vol 1, pp 345-350), including the 
death of the famous Chevalier d’Artagnan 

1678 St Denis A battle fought by the united 
English and Scottish contingents, &c, under the 
Duke of Monmouth, against the French, under 
the Marshal Duke of Luxembourg (See vol. 1, 
PP 350-352 ) 

1679. DrumcLtoc and BoTHWELL BRIDGE. 
Battles fought by the Scottish Covenanters against 
the king’s troops, first, under Graham, of Claver- 
house, and secondly, under the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, by whom they were totally defeated. 
(See vol 1, pp 352-359) 

1680 ALTIMARLOCH This conflict 1s princi- 
pally remarkable for being the last of the almost 
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_ amnumerable clan battles fought in the Scottish High- 
lands during ages Some time before his death, in 
1675, George Sinclair, sixth Earl of Caithness, 
having no male heir to succeed him, and being 
greatly embarrassed in circumstances, sold his 
property, title, and all, to Sir John Campbell, of 
Glenorchy, who was one of his principal creditors, 
to the exclusion of the nghtful hew, George 
Sinclair, of Keiss, grandson of George, the fifth 
earl, and Glenorchy had actually influence enough 
with the Scottish government to get this legal act 
confirmed by a royal charter, under the Great Seal 
of Scotland, after which he assumed the title of 
Earl of Caithness With his usual injustice, 
Wilham III issued a proclamation prohibiting 
young Sinclair from taking the same title, to this 
the latter paid not the slightest attention, and was 
resolved to defend his hereditary nghts to the last 
The whole df the gentlemen in the county espoused 
his cause, and of course, with them, the entire clan 
and surname of Sinclair, while the commonalty 
viewed Glenorchy as a vile usurper Moreover, 
he was one of the most unprincipled statesmen in 
Scotland, cruel, treacherous, venal, and 1s described 
by a cotemporary, as being “ grave as a Spaniard, 
cunning as a fox, wise as a serpent, but slippery as 
an eel No government can trust him where his 
own private interest 1s 1n view ” 

Empowered by an act of the Pnvy Council, in 
November, 1679, he marched into Caithness in 
the summer of the following year, to enforce his 
claim to the earldom, at the head of 1,100 men 
(according to General Stewart, of Garth), mcluding 
the immediate kinsmen of his followers, the Camp- 
bells of Glenlyon, Glenfalloch, Glendochart, and 
Achallader, with the men of his brother in-law, 
MacNab, of that Ilk When Sinclair of Keiss 
heard that the Campbells were marching through 
Braemore, he mustered 800 of his surname chiefly 
—some accounts say 1,500—to oppose them The 
hostile parties came in sight of each other near 
Stirkoke, just as evening was closing, and as the 
Highlanders were weary with a march of thirty 
miles that day, Glenorchy declined battle, and 
withdrew to a place called Torran na Gael, or the 
Highlander’s Hull, while the Sinclairs occupied the 
town of Wick At eight o’clock next morning, the 
13th of July, Glenorchy’s force crossed the river of 
Wick, near Sibster, and came suddenly upon the 
Sinclairs, who were unprepared—Pennant avers 
they had been carousing too freely Keiss drew 
them up for battle and advanced into the haugh, 
near where the Wick is joined by a little stream 
called the Altimarloch, a name which means 
an English, “the Burn of the Grave-stones,” all 
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unaware that there, in ambush, Glenorchy had : 
placed 500 claymores 

As the Sinclairs advanced, they made a détoyr 
to the nght at a little distance from the ravine, 
without detecting the ambuscade prepared for 
them, their object being to gain the higher ground, 
and thus place the invaders between them and the ' 
nver When they were within a few yards of each 
other, Glenorchy gave the signal, and, like the men 
of Roderick Dhu, the Campbells mm front seemed to 
rise out of the earth as they rushed, sword in hand, 
to the charge, while the 500 men in ambush fell 
upon the Sinclairs’ rear Outflanked and attacked 
before and behind, the latter at once gave way, and 
made a wild rush for the nver “The Campbells 
chased them into the water as they attempted to 
escape to the other side,” says Calder’s “ History 
of Caithness,” ‘“‘and committed such dreadful 
havoc that it 1s said they passed dry-shod over 
their dead bodies Not a few of the Sinclairs 
were drowned in the deeper part of the stream, and 
nearly the whole of those who endeavoured to save 
their hves by running for the open plain were cut 
down by the battle-axes and broadswords of the 
victors” Sinclair of Keiss, and other leaders who 
were mounted, escaped, and the conflict, which 
only lasted a few minutes, was as bloody as it was 
bnief 

Glenorchy now took military possession of all 
Caithness, and subjected the people to the most 
grievous oppression It was on the occasion of 
this inroad and battle that the two now well- 
known aus—“ The Campbells are Coming,” and 
“‘ Breadalbane’s March,” were first played They 
were the composition of Finlay MacIvor, the chief 
piper of Glenorchy The last-named is usually 
called “ Bodach na bnogas,” out of dension of the 
Caithness men, who wore trews, while the Camp- 
bells were all in the kilt In the following year, 
a spint of justice at last prevailed Sinclair suc- 
ceeded to the honours of his house, as seventh 
Earl of Caithness, while, to pacify Glenorchy, he 
was created Earl of Breadalbane and Holland 

Arrp’s Moss ‘This was a conflict fought on the 
2oth of the same July, between the Covenanters 
under Richard Cameron, the famous field-preacher, 
and a body of Scottish dragoons, under Captain 
Bruce, of Earlshall, who fell upon the former as 
they were at prayers, about four in the afternoon, 
amid that barren wilderness in the district of Kyle. 
With the sword in one hand and a Buble im the 
other, they met the king’s cavalry, 112 n number, 
with resolute bravery Bequeathing his name to 
the 26th Regiment, Cameron fell there, with his 
brother and several of his followers, who all he in 
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one giave, under a monument which has been! till compelled to capitulate, October 3rd. 


(See 


erected to their memory at the head of the Moss. | vol 1, pp. 422-425 ) 


Hackston, of Rathillet, who was severely wounded 
and taken prisoner, was executed at Edinburgh, 
with the most execrable barbarities 

1680-4. TANGIERS defended against the Moors 
*by the Bntish troops under the Earls of Teviot 
and Middleton, and Sir Edward Sackville (See 
vol 1, pp 360-364 ) 

1685 SEDGEMOOR Defeat of the rebels, 
under the Duke of Monmouth, by the royal forces 
under Lieut -General Lord Feversham (See vol 1, 
Pp 364-371 ) 

1689 EDINBURGH CASTLE besieged and taken 
for the last time, by the combined Scots and 
English, from a Jacobite garrison under the Duke 
of Gordon. (See vol 1, pp 371-378) 

KILLYCRANKIE Total defeat of the king’s 
troops under General Mackay, by the loyal Scottish 
clans under Viscount Dundee (See vol 1, pp 
380-386.) 

DUNKELD and CrompaLE- In the first of 
these affairs the town and cathedral were gallantly 
held against the Highlanders by the 26th Came- 
ronian Regiment , and in the latter, the Cavahers, 
under Buchan, were routed by the Scotch troops 
under Sir Thomas Livingstone (See vol 1, pp 
386-393 ) 

Bantry Bay Seafight between the fleet of 
England and that of France, under Chateau 
Reynaud, who had come to succour King James’s 
Insh adherents Both sides claimed the victory 
(See vol I, pp 393-395 ) 

LONDONDERRY, the stronghold of the Ulster 
Protestants, besieged by King James, who was 
baffled before it on the 28th of July (See vol 1, 
PP 395-400 ) 

NEWTON BUTLER’ A severe combat, in which 
the Irish were defeated by the Ulster colonists 
(See vol 1, pp 400-402 ) 

1689-1694 THe Bass Rock, defended for five 
years by a small Scottish garrison against King 
William’s land and sea forces (See vol 1, pp 
404~407 ) 

1690 BracHy Heap Defeat of the English 
and Dutch fleets by the French, in June (See 
vol 1, pp 408-41t ) 

THE Boyne Total rout of King James’s Insh 
army, on the 1st of July, by a combined English, 
Scotch, and Dutch force. (See vol 1, pp 411- 
417) 

1691 AUGHRIM Defeat of the loyal Insh by 
the troops of Wilham (See vol 1, pp 417-421 ) 

SIEGE OF LimERIcK There the fragments of 
King James’s army made their last gallant stand, 


1692 THE MASSACRE oF GLENCOE. This 
atrocity, which the policy of William III incul- 
cated, though not a battle, 1s mseparably connected 
with our military history, and ‘‘1s an event,” says 
Aytoun, “ which neither can, nor ought to be for 
gotten It was a deed of the worst treason and 
cruelty—a barbarous infraction of all laws, human 
and divine, and it exhibits in their foulest perfidy 
the true characters of the authors and abettors of 
the Revolution” A royal order had been decreed, 
that all chiefs of clans should take the oath of 
allegiance to William of Orange before the last day 
of 1691 ne was compelled to delay in the per- 
formance of this obnoxious oath, M‘Ian, the aged 
head of the M‘Donalds of Glencoe, whom a toil- 
some journey over snowy hills and across swollen 
floods detained a day or two late, but he was 
permitted to take the oath, and returned home, as 
he thought, to dwell in safety in his lonely and 
gloomy Argyleshire valley But it was not to be 
sO 

On the 16th of January, 1692, the Prince of 
Orange, as King of Scotland, issued the following 
warrant, in London, to Secretary Dalrymple .— 


“WiLuiaM, R- As for M‘Ian of Glencoe, and 
that tribe, if they can well be distinguished from 
the rest of the Highlanders, it will be proper for 
public justice to extirpate that set of thieves 


“W, R” 


This letter, almost the only document Wilham 
was ever known to sign and countersign, was the 
warrant for the subsequent butchery Armed with 
secret orders to “ fall on the rebels, the M‘Donalds 
of Glencoe, and put all to the sword under 
seventy,” as he expected to be deemed “a man fit 
to bear the king’s commission,” Captain Campbell, 
of Glenlyon, with a strong detachment of Argyle’s 
Regiment, marched into Glencoe, where he met 
from the unsuspecting people a nght Highland 
welcome Hunting and feasting filled the days 
and nights, till the time was mpe, and at the ap- 
pointed hour, when all the people of the glen were 
asleep, the work of King William began, and every 
man the soldiers could find was butchered in cold 
blood 

“In a word,” says the “ Memoirs of Cameron 
of Lochiel,” “they left none alive but a young 
child, who, being fmghtened with the noise of the 
guns, and the dismal shrieks of its dying parenés, 
whom they were a-murdering, got hold of Captain 
Campbell’s knees and wrapt itself within his 
cloak, by which, chancing to move compassion, the 
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captain inclined to have saved it, but one Drum- 
mond, an officer, arriving about break of day with 
more troops, commanded it to be shot by a file of 
musketeers. Nothing could be more shocking and 
horrible than the aspect of the houses, strewed 
with mangled bores of the dead, covered with 
blood, and resouuding with the groans of wretches 
in the last agonies of life” 

The aged M‘Ian and his wife perished in each 
other’s arnis, but their two sons escaped ‘The 
snowy night was stormy and tempestuous, thus 
4oo more soldiers, who were on their march to 
block up one end of the glen, failed to arrive in 
time, or the whole tnbe had perished The sol- 
diers carried off 1,100 cattle and horses, and 1n- 
numerable sheep, leaving the few survivors to 
perish amid their flaming houses 


‘Better had the mormng never dawned upon their dark 
despair | 
Black amid the common whiteness rose the spectral ruins 
there 
And 1n many a spot the tartan peered above the wintry heap 
Marking where a dead Macdonald lay with his frozen sleep ” 


A curse was supposed from these events to follow 
the house of Glenlyon, and it was implicitly be- 
lieved in by the captain’s grandson, tlic last of the 
race, who believed tuat it followed in a certain 
terrible event which took place whc1 he was a 
colonel of marines at Havannah, in 1771, as re- 
corded in Stewart of Garth’s History 

La HocuE Defeat of the French fleet, under 
Tourville, in May, and total destruction of La 
Hogue, and all the great armament prepared there 
for the invasion of England (See vol 1, pp 425- 
430) 

STEENKIRK In this battle King William was 
compelled to retreat by the Duc de Luxembourg 
(See vol 1, pp 434-437 ) 

1693 LANDEN, otherwise called NEERWINDEN, 
in which King Wilham, though gaining great 
honour, was compelled again to give way (See 
vol 1, pp 438-443 ) 

ISLAND OF THE Scots’ A brave episode, per- 
formed during the war by King James’s Scottish 
officers in the army of France (See vol 1, pp 
430-434 ) 

Lacos Bay and St Mato In the former of 
these affairs Sir George Rooke was worsted by the 
French fleet , and, 1n the latter, the town was bom- 
barded and destroyed by Admiral Benbow (See 
vol I, Pp 443-447 ) 

3694 CaMARET Bay. 
Bnitish expedition under General Talmash 


vol 1, pp 447-452 ) 
1695 WitmoT’s ExpepitTion, with a body of 


Disastrous repulse of a 
(See 
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troops, under Colonel Lillingston, to the Wes? 
Indies (See vol 1,pp 452-454) 

Namur, besieged by King William, who violate? 
the capitulation by making Marshal Boufflers pn 

|soner (See vol 1, pp 455-461 ) 

1696 IsLE OF RHE Sir Martin Beckman, with 
a squadion, bombarded and destroyed the fortificat ‘ 
tions there, and the town of Oleron, completely 

| reducing them to ashes 

1697. PURSUIT OF THE BARON DE POINTIS, 
among the West India Isles, by an English squad- 
ron (See vol 1, pp 462-465 ) 

1698-9 Daricn An armed expedition, un- 
dertaken by the Scots to colonise the Isthmus of 
Darien—a scheme destroyed by the barbarity and 
treachery of King William (See vol 1, pp 


465-469 ) 


PERIOD, 1702-1781 

1702 CREMONA, 1n this year, gallantly defended 
by the Insh against Prince Eugene (See vol 1, 
PP 470-473 ) 

Vico Bay 
galleons there by Sir George Rooke 
PP 473-478 ) 

BENBOW IN THE WEST INDIES An expedition 
in which he was foiled by the treachery of his cap- 
tains and the bravery of Du Casse. (See vol 1, 
PP 479-482 ) 

1704 BLENHEIM Total defeat of the French 
by the Duke of Marlborough (See vol 1, pp 
482-489 ) 

GIBRALTAR captured by Sir George Rooke (See 
vol 1, pp 489-492 ) 

MaLaGca Sir George Rooke fought a drawn 
battle with the French off Cape Malaga (See 
vol 1, pp. 493-495 ) 

1705 BARCELONA captured by the Earl of 
Peterborough and Sir Cloudesley Shovel (See vol 
1, pp 496-501 ) 

MARBELLA PoIn1 Sir John Leake’s squadron 
defeated that of the Baron de Pountis, and relieved 
Gibraltar (See vol 1, pp 501, 502 ) 

1706 OsTEND bombarded by Sir Stafford 
Fairborne, and “reduced to a heap of rubbish.” 
(See vol 1, pp 502, 503 ) 

RamiLties The most signal of all the great 
Duke of Marlborough’s victories over the French. 
(See vol 1, pp 502-508 ) 

1707. ALMANzA In this battle the British and 
Dutch behaved valiantly, but the Portuguese gave 
way, and our commander, the Earl of Galway, was 
defeated by the Spaniards under James Stuart, 
Duke of Berwick (See vol 1, pp. 508-513 ) 

Touton. In the May of the same year, Sur 





Total destruction of the Spamsh 
(See vol 1 
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Cloudesley Shovel sailed to Toulon to assist the | colony had been planted in 1621, when the land 
Duke of Savoy and Pnnce Eugene, who were be-| was given, by patent, to the Earl of Stirling. On 
sieging it by land, at the head of 40,000 men. In| board were 2,000 marines, under Colonel Francis 
the harbour were at this time forty-six French men-| Nicholson On the 18th of September—with a 
of-war—the smallest of which were fifty-gun ships | convoy of eighteen sail—and after being joined by 
—catrying in all 3,408 pieces of cannon On the | the Lowestoft and Feversham, from New York— 


“4th of August, the confederates were compelled to | they proceeded to Port Royal River, the entrance 


raise the siege, by a vigorous sortie of the French, | to which 1s a difficult strait, now called the Gut of 
who, by this means, saved their fleet from, perhaps, | Annapolis, where the troops landed on the 25th, 
total destruction Sir Cloudesley, by his bombs, | and, under Colonel Nicholson, marched against the 
sunk eight men-of-war, and did incredible damage | fort, upon which the bomb-vessels opened fire that 
to the town, and Sir John Norms, with 600 of our | evening, while every preparation was made to carry 
seamen and marines, made a brave and singular/it by storm On this, M Subercose, the French 
attack upon the cavalry and infantry of the enemy, | commandant, proposed terms, and capitulated on the 
at the passage of the Var, but two months later | 2nd of October In honour of Her Mayesty then 
saw the brave Shovel lost off the Scilly Isles, on} reigning, the name of the new acquisition was 
his homeward voyage, when many vessels went | changed to Annapolis Royal 
down, and goo seamen perished NEWFOUNDLAND In this year the French were 
1708 OUDENARDE Defeat of the French by | great sufferers along the whole coast of Amenica, 
che Duke of Marlborough, 9th of July (See vol | and more particularly in this remote and still bar- 
1, pp. 513-518 ) barous island, where Captains Alched, Pudnor, and 
Liste besieged, on the 13th of August, by Marl-| Purvis, n H MS Rochester, Severn, and Portland, 
borough, and yielded to him, after the combat of | respectively visited every harbour there, and sunk 
Wynendale. (See vol 1, pp 519-525 ) or burned nine vessels, carrying 173 guns, and 675 
1709. ALICANTE besieged and taken by the; men, but the united tonnage of which was only 
French, under the Chevaher d’Asfeld, from the | 2,340. Two prizes valued at £430,000 were taken 
British, under General Richards (See vol 1, pp 1711 Boucuain This town, which the French 





525-528 ) had taken in 1676, was besieged by the allies, 
Wacer’s Cxuise in the West Indies (See vol | under the Duke of Marlborough, in the August of 
I, pp 529-531 ) this year The Key of Hainault was a place of 


great strength, and has the power of laying the 
surrounding country under water by sluices, while 
it could keep open the communication between 

1710 Nick. On the 29th of December, it | Valenciennes and Cambray The garrison had 
chanced that the Peméroke, sixty-gun ship, com- | been recently reinforced by 6,000 fresh troops, and 
manded by Captain Rumsey, and the Fadcon, of | the whole were commanded by an officer of bravery 
thirty-two guns, Captain Constable, when cruising | and ability, and the French army, 100,000 strong, 
under easy sail, southward of Nice, were attacked | under Marshal Villars, lay almost within gunshot , 
by three large French ships of war The Zoudouse, | hence the greatest energy and precaution were 
of seventy guns, ranged alongside of the Pembroke, | necessary on the part of the confederates 
and in less than half-an-hour, the other two, one of | Twenty battahons of Bntish Infantry, imcluding 
sixty, and the other of fifty guns, opened fire upon | the Guards, Scots Royals, 23rd Fusiliers, and other 
her also Obstinate and gallant was the defence | old corps, under Lieutenant-General the Earl of 
made by the Pembroke, but she was, in the end, | Orkney, took post on the north-west side of the 
obliged to strike, after Captain Rumsey and 140 men | Scheldt Marlborough invested the lower town, 
had been killed, and many more wounded The | and General Baron Fagel the upper. The lines of 
three ships then overtook and captured the Fa/con, | the former were seven, of the latter five, miles in 
but Captain Constable did not stnke his colours until | extent On the night of the 22nd of August, the 
he was dangerously wounded, and had only sixteen | trenches were opened Three separate attacks 
men able to stand to their guns were pushed on the eastern, western, and southern 

Port Royat. In the summer of the same year, | faces of the town, a mighty train of cannon, 
a squadron consisting of six vessels, carrying 214 | mortars, and cohorns, tore the ramparts to pieces, 
guns, under Captain George Martin of the Dragon, | but neither the attempts of Villars to force the 
fifty, sailed from Portsmouth, to reduce a French | intrenched camp, nor the vigorous sorties of the 
settlement in Nova Scotia, in which a Scottish | besieged, retarded the progress of the reduction 


MALPLAQUET Total defeat of the French, under 
Marshal Villars, by our army, under the Duke of 
Marlborough (See vol 1, pp 532-539.) 
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for a single hour Behind the crumbling walls, 
men perished daily in hundreds, at last, the 
governor felt the necessity for capitulating, and 
proposed terms, but they were peremptorily 
reyected, the bearer of his flag being instructed 
“that an unconditional surrender could alone save 
the town from the horrors of an assault ” 

Hard though these conditions were, they could 
not be evaded On the 12th of September, a parley 
was beaten, and the great duke took possession of 
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our covering army lay at Chateau-Cambresis, Marl- 
borough having been superseded for political 
reasons The siege was pushed with such ardour; 
that the garrison surrendered on the 3rd of 
July, and a suspension of arms, previous to a 
general treaty of peace, was agreed to between the 
generals of Britain and France 

1715 SHERIFFMUIR A drawn battle, fought 
between the regular troops, under the Duke of 
Argyle, and the clans in arms for King James, 
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one of the gates, and two days after, the poor 
remains of the garrison, now reduced to 3,000 of 
all ranks, marched out, and laid down their arms, 
with twenty-four colours, at the edge of the ditch 
General Gravestein was appomted governor The 
soldiers were sent to Tournay, and the officers to 
Holland, as prisoners of war Our total loss in 
this siege was only 1,154 of all ranks, killed and 
wounded 

1712. Quesnoy The siege of this place, a 
strongly fortified town in French Flanders, was 
undertaken immediately after the fall of Bouchain 
It was invested by Baron Fagel on the 8th of June, 
but the trenches were not opened till the roth of 
the same month. Under the Duke of Ormond, 





under the Earl of Mar, on the 13th of November. 
It gave a severe check to the latter, who was 
compelled to retreat, in haste, to Perth (See vol 
1,Ppp 539-548) Agreat quantity of cannon-balls, 
bomb-shells, and grape-shot, found on this field, in 
1825, are now preserved at Edinburgh. 

COMBAT OF PRESTON 1n Lancashire, where, on 
the same day, a few men of Northumberland and 
some 1,800 Highlanders, under General Forster, 
were attacked by Sir Charles Willis, who compelled 
them to surrender to the royal troops, who used 
them barbarously (See vol 1, pp. 548-553). 

1718 Cape Passora Defeat of the Spanish 
fleet by that of Bntain, under Sir George Byng. 


(See vol. 1, pp. 554-556) 
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1719. GLENsHIEL, In this remote Highland 
valley the Jacobites in arms, under the Marquises 
eof Seaforth and Tullybardine, with a few Spaniards 
under Don Alonzo de Santarem, defeated some 
British and Dutch troops, under General Wight- 
man, on the 9th of June (Seevol 1, pp 556-561 ) 
* The Castle of Island Donald was, on this occasion, 
bombarded and blown up by HM.S Worcester, 
Enterprise, and Flamborough 
Vico In the autumn of the same year the 
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ministry, to retaliate upon the Spamiards for threats 
of invasion, dispatched an expedition to the coast 
of Spain The fleet was under the command of 
Vice-Admiral Mighells, who had on board 4,000 
troops, under Colonel Viscount Cobham, who, as 
Sir Richard Temple, had served under William III 
in the Netherlands, and fought at Venloo, Rure- 
monde, Oudenarde, &c On the 21st of Sep- 
tember the fleet sailed with a fair wind from 
St Helen’s, and on the 29th entered the harbour 
of Vigo, where Lord Cobham immediately landed, at 
the head of the grenadiers, the other troops follow- 
ing as fast as the boats could put them ashore 
On the 1st of October the town surrendered, and 
the Spanish troops, after spikirg their guns and 
136 
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blowing up their magazine, retired into the citadel. 
On the 3rd a bomb-vessel opened upon the latter, 
and contmued her fire for four days in unison with 
the heavy mortars and cohorns On the 4th the 
battering train opened, and two days after, the 
garnson, one half of whom had been killed or 
wounded, capitulated and marched out Our loss 


was only two officers and four men killed Seven 
ships were taken, with fifteen brass guns, 2,000 mus- 
kets, and a vast quantity of military stores 


In the 





castle and town seventy-three iron guns were de- 
stroyed Lord Cobham now detached General Wade 
with 1,000 men and a bomb-vessel to Ponte-Vedra, 
which thirteen Spanish companies abandoned at his 
approach There, sixteen brass guns and mortars 
were taken, while eighty-four iron guns and other 
stores were destroyed On the 25th the castle and 
great cistern of Vigo were blown up, and two days 
afterwards the troops were re-embarked, and the fleet 
stood out to sea. On the 11th of November the 
admiral came to anchor at Falmouth, with H MS 
Enterprise, Kinsale, and S:deford, with all the 
armed transports Our losses were very trivial, 
only 300 men; but the booty brought to the 
Tower was reckoned, says Ledyard, at “ fourscore 
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thousand pounds, and it 1s remarkable that all the 
amns and stores thus taken and destroyed, were 
designed for the service of the Pretender to invade 
Great Britain ” 

1722 Cape Lopez A sea-fight in which the 
valour and strategy of Captain (afterwards Admiral 
Sir Chaloner) Ogle were shown conspicuously At 
this time a man named Roberts was one of the 
most daring pirates who infested the West Indies 
and coast of Africa. He never sailed without a 
squadron of three stout vessels, one of 40 guns and 
250 men, another of 32 guns and 132 men, anda 
third of 24 guns and 90 men ‘It chanced that one 
morning in the month of April, Captain Ogle, in 
HMS Swallow, was cruising off Cape Lopez 
Gonsalvo, a steep and woody headland, which 
encloses the bay of Nazareth, on the coast of 
Upper Guinea, when he received intelligence that 
Roberts, with this three ships, was at anchor in an 
adjacent inlet On this he proceeded to disguise 
his ship, alter her rig and paintstroke, and give 
her the aspect of a merchantman, and on his 
standing off the bay, one of the pirates slipped her 
cable and gave chase Captain Ogle stood away 
before the wind, and decoyed him so far from the 
land, that his associates could hardly hear the 
sound of cannon He then shortened sail, clewed 
up his courses, tacked, and brought him to action 
This lasted an hou: and a half, after which, her 
captain being killed, she struck ‘The pirates’ colour 
was hoisted over the British ensign, and Captain 
Ogle steered once more towards the bay The 
stratagem succeeded The pirates seeing their 
black flag uppermost, concluded that a valuable 
prize had been taken, and came out, under easy 
sail, to congratulate their consort on the victory 
But their joy was of short duration, for the moment 
they came within range of the Szallow, up went 
the ports, and she attacked them furiously The 
conflict lasted two hours, and when Roberts was 
killed, with a vast number of his men, both ships 
struck The three prizes were taken by Captain 
Ogle into Cape Coast Castle, where the survivors, 
160 1n number, were brought to tnal , 74 were 
capitally convicted, 52 were executed, and hung on 
gibbets along the coast 

1724 EXPEDIFION OF GENERAL WADE, with five 
regiments of infantry, to Brahan Castle, Inverness- 
shire (See vol 1, pp 561-564) 

1727 GIBRALTAR besieged in vain by 20,000 
Spaniards, under the Conde de las Torres (See 
vol J, pp 565-567 ) 

1739. PORTOBELLO, in the West Indies, bom- 
barded and taken by Admiral Vernon (See vol 1, 
PP 567-569 ) 
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1740  FINISTERRE In the morning of the 
18th of April, this year, HMS Lennox, Captain 
Mayne , the Kenz, Captain Durell, and the Oxford, 
Captain Lord Augustus Fitzroy (son of the Duke 
of Grafton), when cruising off the north-western 
promontory of Gallicia, gave chase to a large 
Spanish ship of war, and came up with her about 
noon, when she clewed up her courses and gave 
them battle The conflict continued with cannon 
and small arms till a quarter past five in the even- 
ing, by which time her three topmasts had been 
shot away, and her hull was so termbly damaged, 
that her colours were struck She proved to be 
the Princessa, of sixty-four guns, though pierced for 
seventy-four Her crew consisted of 650 men, of 
whom 33 were killed, and more than 100 wounded 
She was commanded by Don Parlo Augustino de 
Gera Our casualties in the three vesse!s were only 
eight men killed and forty wounded Among the 
latter was Captain Durell, who had one of his hands 
shot off The /’vincessa being a fine new ship, was 
taken into the service 

1741 CARIHAGLNA, in the attack on which the 
great fleet and army, under Admiral Vernon and 
Lord Wentworth, failed chiefly through the disagree- 
ment of the leaders (See vol 1, pp 569-573 ) 

1743 DETTINGEN, where the British troops 
routed those of France They were led by King 
George II in person—the last occasion on which 
a sovereign of Bntain was under the fire of an 
enemy (See vol 1, pp 574-576) 

Purrro Cava.io, otherwise Cabello, a port of 
Venezucla , this place was but little known till it 
was attacked by the expedition under Admiral 
Knowles, after his failure in assaulting La Guayra, 
though ne severely bombarded the town Having 
rehtted his squadron ot seven sail, carrying 420 
guns and 2,085 seamen, with a body of troops, on 
the 15th of Apnl he appeared off Puerto Cabello, 
which 1s chiefly built on an island, and the entrance 
to which 1s formed by several tiny islets covered 
with mangroves On these, fascine batteries had 
been erected , and between them, ships had been 
sunk by the garrison, which consisted of 1,500 
seamen and soldiers, with 4,000 Indians and negroes, 
sent there by the Governor of the Carracas The 
admiral having landed 1,200 men under Major 
Lucas, they were attacked in the night from a 
fascine battery near Punta Brava, and thrown into 
such disorder that they were compelled to embark. 
On the 24th, the admiral made a general attack 
upon the castle and fascine batteres The can- 
nonade lasted tenhours The fire of the Spamards 
slew 200 of his men, and so greatly disabled the 


| ships, that they were scarcely able to set a sail; so 
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the admiral drew off, and sailed for the Keys of 
Burburata to refit the squadron 

* 1744-5 TouLon and Brie Iste In the 
former, Admiral Matthews, for a failure, was ren- 
dered incapable of further service, and, in the 
*e latter, the A/:sabeth, with treasure and arms for 
Prince Charles Stuart, was driven into Brest (See 
vol 11, pp 8-11 ) 

1745 Fonrenoy Total defeat of the Bntish 
troops, chiefly by the incapacity of Cumberland, 
and the valour of the Insh brigades (See vol 11, 
pp. 1-8 ) 

PRESTONPANS, where the troops were routed, 
and utterly demoralised by the Jacobite clans under 
Prince Charles (See vol 11, pp 11-20 ) 

CLIFTONMOOR Repulse of the Bntish cavalry 
by the rear-guard of the Highlanders, under Lord 
George Murray, and Cluny (See vol Il, pp 
20-23 ) 

1746 Favxirkx A British army, under General 
Hawley, again defeated, with the loss of all their 
guns but one, by the Jacobite clans (See vol 11, 
pp 23-28 } 

CuLLopFN Defeat of the Jacobite clans, 4,000 
strong, by troops who mustered, with the Argyle- 
shire Highlanders, 8,811 of all ranks (Seevol u, 
pp 29-38 ) 

TH MorsiHaAN- Expedition by land and sea 
forces to insult France (See vol 11, pp 38-40 ) 

1747. CAPE FINISTERRE The Fiench fleet 
defeated by Adiniral Sir Edward Hawke (See vol 
11, pp 40-44 ) 

LAFFELD1 Defeat of the British army under 
Cumberland, with the loss of sixteen guns (See 
vol 11, pp 44-46 ) 

BERGEN-OP-ZooOM stormed and captured by the 
French from the Allies, with the loss of 20,000 
men (See vol 11, pp 47-50) 

1748 Tortuca Defeat of the Spanish fleet 
by ours under Sir Charles Knowles (See vol I1, 
Pp 50-52 ) 

1755  BEaAusEyouR and Onto ‘Two severe 
combats 1n America, in the last of which, General 
Braddock was slain (See vol 11, pp 52-59) 

Fort WiLtu1aM Henry By the shore of Lake 
George—named of old the Water of the Horican, 
a beautiful sheet, which discharges itself into Lake 
Champlain, at Ticonderoga—stand the remains of 
Fort William Henry, under the shadow of high and 
wooded mountains On the 2oth of May, 1755, 
Major Rogers, commanding there, set out with a 
detachment, during the progress of that campaign 
(recorded in chapter xi, vol 11), to reconnoitre 
the advanced guard of the enemy, who were 
encamped at Ticonderoga, forty mules distant. 





He found the advanced party to be 300 strong, 
with 1,000 men encamped outside the fort of that 
name, and that 200 men were employed in con- 
veying provisions between these two points, which 
they did in bateaux, the stores from the fort 
being taken to the guard at the saw-mills, where 
Lake George falls into Champlain There the 
ground rises for about 200 yards, after which, it 
was level to where the advanced guard was posted 
All around was densely covered with wood On 
the morning of the 22nd, about six o’clock, the 
major placed a party in ambush near the summit 
of the mse, about 200 yards distant from where 
the bateaux touched the shore Ere long, forty- 
two men were seen to approach the latter to aid in 
carrying the stores, when Major Rogers, with his 
little party, rushed down the slope with bayonets 
fixed Nine were killed instantly by the first fire, 
which so intimidated the rest, that they flung down 
their arms, threw themselves into the water, and 
endeavoured to escape by swimming, but many 
perished under the fire of Rogers, who destroyed 
the whole party, took their commander prisoner, 
“and returned that same evening to Fort William 
Henry, without one of his men having received 
any hurt, although the enemy were four times his 
number ” 

1756 Minorca defended by four British 
battalions, against 20,000 of the enemy (See vol 
1, pp 59-64) 

1757. P.assry gained by 3,000 Bnitish troops 
over 70,000 Indians (See vol 11, pp 65-70 ) 

Carpe S1 Francois’ A brilliant action fought 
by our ships off Hispaniola, &c (See vol 11, pp 
70-74 ) 

1758 Str Cas. Dhisastrous expedition to the 
coast of France, in which more than 1,000 officers 
and men perished (See vol 11, pp 74-77) 

TICONDEROGA Repulse of the British troops, 
in which the ‘ Black Watch” alone lost 647 killed 
and wounded (See vol 11, pp 77-81 ) 

Carr BrRETON and LOUISBOURG, captured and 
taken from France (See vol 11, pp 81-83 ) 

FRONTENIAC and For1 DuqutsnE The former 
place was captured by Colonel Bradstreet, but 
our troops were reputsed before the latter, by the 
rashness of Major James Grant (See vol 11, pp 
84-86.) 

1759 THE MASSACRE AT TRoIs RiviEREs, by 
order of Sir Jeffery Amherst (See vol. 11, pp 
86-88 ) . 

MiInDEN One of the most glorious battles in 
the history of our Bntish infantry, and in which 
the French, under De Contades and De Broglie, 
were totally defeated. (See vol. 11, pp 88-92 ) 
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Quesec The great victory of Wolfe, which 
made us masters of Canada. (See vol 11, pp 
92-98 ) 

THE NINETEENTH OF NovEMBER Total defeat 
of the French fleet by Sir Edward Hawke (See 
vol 11, pp 98~100 ) 

Care Lacos Defeat of the French fleet by 
Admiral Boscawen (See vol 11, pp 100-104 ) 

MaRTINIQUE and GUADALOUPE captured (See 
vol I1, pp 104-108 ) 

1760-1 PonnpicHERRY, the chief fortress of 
the French in India, captured by General Coote 
from De Lally (See vol 11, pp 109-113 ) 

THuROo! defeated, off the Isle of Man, by 
Admiral Elhot (See vol 11, pp 113-118 ) 

1761 Bertie Iste besieged and taken by 
Admiral Keppel and Major-General Hodgson (See 
vol 11, pp' 118-122 ) 

1762 TH HaAvaNnan stormed and taken by 
Admiral Pocock, and the Karl of Albemarle 
(See vol 11, pp 122-125 ) 

MANILLA conquered by Sir William Draper, and 
with it the whole archipelago of the Philippines 
(See vol 11, pp 126-130 ) 

VALENCIA DE ALCANTARA surprised by the 
British troops, under Loudon and Burgoyne, a con- 
fict m which our 16th Light Dragoons covered 
themselves with glory (See vol 11, pp 130-134) 

GRAEBENSTLIN. and BRUCKERMUHL ‘Two 
severe but glorious actions in the Seven Years’ 
War (See vol 11, pp 135-137) 

NEWIOUNDLAND Though the soil of this 
island 18 of little value, the fishenes in its waters 
render its possession of some consequence , hence, 
in the summer of this year, a French armament, 
under M de Ternay, from Brest, appeared off the 
coast, and landing 1,500 soldiers under M de 
Haussonville, took possession of the capital—St 
John’s, then entirely built of wood, and putting 
the fort in the best possible state for defence, 
secured the narrow entrance to the harbour by a 
great wooden boom Commodore Lord Colville 
of Culross, commanding at Halifax, on being 
apprised of these proceedings by Captain Graves of 
HMS Antelope, lost no time in sailing to the 
relief of the island, with the JVorthumberland, 74 
(flag-ship) , the Antelope, 50, Captain Graves, the 
Gosport, 44, Captain Jervis, the Syren and another 
armed ship, of twenty guns each, together with a 
small force collected at New York, Halifax, and 
Loeusbourg The latter included the Grenadier 
and hight companies of the rst Royal Scots, a 
detachment of the 45th Regiment, and two com- 
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William Amherst (brother of Sir Jeffery, afterwards 
Field-Marshal Lord Amherst, K B), who landed 
at Torbay on the 13th of September, seven miles 
northward of St. John, in which Lord Colville 
had blocked up the Count de Haussonville The 
French made an attempt to oppose the colonel,,. 
but were driven in Pushing on, he took pos- 
session of Quidi Vidi, a strong post opposite 
Signal Hill, and armed a battery with mortars to 
open upon that point Some fighting ensued, but 
the count surrendered by capitulation, while the 
enemy’s fleet, under cover of a fog, escaped to sea 
in the might Our loss was fifty of all ranks, killed 
and wounded , among the latter were Captains 
Macdonald and Mackenzie of Fraser’s Regiment, 
mortally The dead all le in a little enclosure on 
the northern slope of the hill Colonel Amherst 
was afterwards Governor of Newfoundland, and his 
name 1s still borne by a fort on the south side of 
the Narrows of St John 

1763 Nova CoLonia DFL SACRAMENTO The 
Spanish war at this time excited a great spint of 
enterprise among private adventurers Some rich 
English merchants planned an expedition, in con- 
Junction with the Portuguese, against Buenos 
Ayres They purchased from government two 
50-gun ships, one of which they named the Lord 
Clive, the other the Ambduscade, and the command 
of these were given respectively to Captains 
Macnamara (late HEICS) and Roberts To 
these were added the Gloria, 36, and Asnow, 16, 
Portuguese war vessels ‘There were 760 seamen 
and 500 soldiers on board On the 30th of August 
this strange expedition left the ‘lagus, and on the 
znd of November entered the Rio de la Plata, 
where they captured a Spanish schooner, whose 
crew told Captain Macnamara that hostilities had 
broken out at Nova Colonia, a Portuguese settle- 
ment, so he bore on for Buenos Ayres When in 
sight of that place, on the 17th of December, two 
large Spanish frigates were found anchored close 
to the fort An attempt to cut them out was 
repulsed with loss, and, after proposing to attack 
Monte Video, on a Portuguese pilot offering to 
take Macnamara within pistol-shot of Nova 
Colonia, he accypted the offer, and stood up the 
river with his squadron. On the 6th of January, 
1763, the little force was brought-to opposite 
Colonia (which 13 a fortified town and port of 
Uruguay, on the left bank of the Plate River), and 
within short range of the battenes and fngates. A 
furious cannonade began, and was continued with 
stern obstinacy from noon till five in the evening, 


pames of the Fraser and Montgomery High-| when victory seemed on the point of deciding 
landers, the whole under the command of Colonel ' in favour of the gallant Macnamara, but at that 
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crisis, his ship, the Lord Cé/:ve, from some accident | General Charles (afterwards Earl) Grey, “who, in 
unknown, caught fire, and was soon 1n flames from | pursuance of a system which was afterwards 


&em to stern 
proved ineffectual, and she blew up with a dreadful 
crash Her brave commander and all her crew, 
By this time, the 
Ambuscade was so much crippled as to be incapable 
of yielding the least assistance, so Captain Roberts 
slipped his cable and proceeded to Rio Janeiro, 
but “the humanity and benevolence with which 
the Spaniards treated those of the unfortunate crew 
of the Lord Chive who swam ashore, ought to be 
ever held in remembrance,” says Schomberg 
‘“‘ They considered them no longer as enemies, who 
came to plunder and destroy the settlement, but 
treated them with the greatest tenderness, and 
furnished them with clothes and every necessary 
refreshment ” 

1775  BunKker’s Hitt A drawn battle be- 
tween the British and the American troops, on the 
17th of June, subsequent to the first outbreak at 
Lexington on the 19th April, where the Provincials 
attacked our troops when seizing some of their 
warlike stores (See vol 11, pp 137-143 ) 

1776 LoncIstanp Defeat of the Americans 
by our troops, under General Howe (See vol 11, 
PP 143-146 ) 

THE WuiTF PLaIns Defeat of the colonists 
again by General Howe (See vol 11, pp 
146-149 ) 

1777 BRANDYWINE On the 11th of September, 
in this year, a severe engagement took place at the 
creek so named in Pennsylvania Sir William 
Howe having failed to reach Philadelphia by 
penetrating through the Jerseys, resolved to reach 
that city by smling up the Delaware, and on 
the 30th of July he arrived off the Capes Then, 
in consequence of information that the enemy had 
taken means to render the navigation of the nver 
extremely dangerous, he altered his plans and pro- 
ceeded to the Chesapeake, whcre he airived about 
the middle of August. After disembarking at Elk 
Ferry, he marched for Philadelphia, the enemy 
retiring and taking up a position on the opposite 
side of the Brandywine, the passage of which they 
were determined to dispute, but, by the able 
disposition of the British general, and the valour of 
his troops, after a stern conflict the Americans 
were driven headlong into a wood in their rear, 
where they took up a second position, but only to 
be dislodged again and utterly routed, with the 
loss of 300 killed, 600 wounded, and 400 taken 
pnsoners On the 20th of September another 
body of Americans, under General Wager, was 
completely routed by a detachment under Major- 


Every effort to extinguish them | strongly imculcated on the army in the West 


Indies, commanded that not a shot was to be 
fired, but the bayonet only should be used , the 
surprise was, 1n consequence of this precaution, 
most complete, and the slaughter of the enemy 
dreadful, at the expense to the British of only one 
officer and seven men killed and wounded.” 

SARATOGA Defeat and capitulation of a column 
of the Bntish army under General John Burgoyne 
(See vol 11, pp 149-154 ) 

1778 Monmov1H CourT-HousE' In the 
spring of this year, on the resignation of Lord 
Howe, General Sir Henry Clinton assumed the 
command of the army, and decided on evacuating 
Philadelphia , but Washington, having intelligence 
of this design, assembled all the troops he could 
collect to harass the British army on its march 
After a variety of movements on both sides, 
Sir Henry, on the 27th of June, arrived at a place 
called Freehold, where, as the enemy threatened a 
more than usually serious attack, he took up a 
strong position The night passed away without 
any hostile movement, and, in the morning, Sir 
Henry, conceiving that his vast convoy of baggage 
was the real object of attack, dispatched it at an 
early hour by General Knyphausen’s division, 
while he followed, at some distance, with the rest 
of the army ‘The rear-guard, composed entirely 
of flank companies, understood that the Earl of 
Cornwallis had not proceeded far, when near 
Monmouth Court-house a greatly superior American 
force appeared, under Generals Lee and the 
Marquis de Lafayette 

Sir Henry prepared to attack them, on which 
they fell back rearward to some rising ground, 
when they were assailed with the greatest vigour, 
notwithstanding the exhausted condition of our 
men by the severe heat of the weather The Pro- 
vincials gave way on all hands, and were only 
saved from destruction by the arrival of their main 
body, under General Washington Without further 
molestation the army reached New York on the 
5th of July 

Brest On the 23rd of July, the fleet of 
Admiral Keppel beat that of the Count d’Orvilliers 
off this port , but the misconduct of Admural Pal- 
liser rendered the victory useless (See vol ur, 
PP 154, 155) 

1778-9 SavANNAH An expedition, composed 
of the sea and land forces, left New York on the 
27th of November, to capture this town and reduce 
Georgia. (See vol 11, pp 156-160 ) 

1779 UsHaNT and GRENADA. Two engage~ 
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ments by sea, in both of which we were victorious, 
though the capture of the island had taken place 
by the French, when Lord Macartney had to 
surrender at discretion. (See vol m1, pp 161- 
164 ‘ 

a Heap. A severe conflict be- 
tween HMS_ Serafis and another vessel of 
superior force, Ze Bon Homme Ruhard (See 
vol 11, pp. 145-167 ) 


1780 THE LeewarpD Isxies_ (For the bnilliant 
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Charlestown Neck, which 1s virtually a part of the 
city, now adorned by plantations in a high state of 
cultivation. This interval had been occupied by 
the Americans in strengthening the defences of the 
town, which, however, were too extensive for their 
numbers On the 1st of April we broke ground.,, 
within 800 yards of the works, and on the 8th the 
guns were in battery Two days afterwards, Sir 
Henry and Admiral Arbuthnot passed the outer 
defences of the harbour, and summoned the town 


SAV ANNAH 


achievements of Admiral Rodney there, see vol 11, 
pp 167-170 ) 

CHARLESTOWN Towards the end of the pre- 
ceding year, Sir Henry Clinton, still struggling 
to uphold the royal cause in America, resolved to 
carry the war into the southern provinces , and 
with this view he embarked a great part of the 
army at New York, and sailed for Charlestown, in 
South Carolina After a tempestuous voyage, in 
which many transports were lost, on the r2th of 
February, 1780, the troops disembarked at North 
Ediston, on St John’s Island, thirty miles from 
Charlestown. So great were the obstacles to be 
encountered in advancing, that 1t was the 29th of 
March before Sir Henry established himself on 


to surrender in the king’s name, but the governor, 
Lincoln, declaring his resolution to defend it to the 
last, the cannon opened, after which the fire of the 
enemy’s advanced works was found to slacken 
Lincoln had been expecting supplies and reinforce- 
ments, but these, by the activity of our officers, 
were intercepted, and a considerable body of horse 
and foot, when marching to his relief, were totally 
routed, by which time the second and third 
parallels were complete, and a second summons 
had been replied to by proposals that were 
inadmissible 

The works were now pushed to the edge of the 
ditch, preparations were made for a general 
assault, when the ternfied inhabitants compelled 
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Lincoln to hoist the white flag, and the town sur- 


rendered on the 11th of May, after which great 
quantities of ordnance and stores, with many 
French and American ships, were captured or de- 
stroyed. Our total loss dunng:the siege was 
seventy-six killed and 189 wounded 

1781, GUILDFORD CouR1-HOUSE A san- 
guinary encounter between the Americans, under 
General Greene, and the royal troops, under Lord 
Cornwallis, n which the latter were victorious 
(See vol 11, pp 170-172 ) 

York Town, where, after a long and gallant 
defence, the British troops were compelled to 
capitulate to Washington, on the 18th of October , 
a decisive blow, which severed the colonies from 
the Empire (See vol 11, pp 173-177 ) 

1781-1783 GIBRALTAR defended desperately 
for three years by General Elhot, afterwards 
Lord Heathfield (See vol 11, pp 178-184 ) 


1781. CONJEVFRAM Defeat of the British 
troops by the ferocious Hyder Ali. (See vol 11, 
pp 184-189 ) 


CuppaoreE defended by the Marquis de Bussy, 
against Sir Eyre Coote (Sec vol m1, pp 189- 


191.) 


PERIOD, 1780-1800 


1782-3 THE INDIAN Shas, Five sanguinary 
battles fought there between the British fleet, 
under Admiral Hughes, and the French shipping 
(See vol 11, pp. 192-200 ) 

1782 SEA-FIGHT OFF JAMAICA, between H MS 
Magrsenne, and La Sibylle (See vol. u, pp 
200-202 ) 

1784. MANGALORE defended by Colonel Camp- 
bell against Tippo’s troops, with a valour “ seldom 
equalled and never surpassed.” (See vol 11, pp 
202-205.) 

1792. BANGALORE assaulted and taken by 
Lord Cornwallis. (See vol 11, p 206) 

SERINGAPATAM invested by Cornwallis, who 
compelled Tippo Sahib to relinquish half his 
dominions, and give his two sons as hostages to 
Bnitain (See vol. 11, pp. 207-209 ) 

1793. St. AMAND, where, mn attacking the 
French, after the Austrians had failed, our Cold- 
stream Guards displayed the greatest bravery (See 
vol. 11, pp 210-212 ) 

VALENCIENNES besieged by the Duke of York, 
and stormed by the Bntish and Austrians (See 
vol II, pp 212, 213) 

LINcCELLES The French attacked there, and 
dnven out by our troops, under General Lake 
(See vol 11, pp. 213, 214) 


THE THAMES FRIGATE. One of our few losses 
by capture in battle with the enemy was that of the 
Thames fngate, commanded by Captain James* 
Coates, as reported in a despatch to the secretary 
of the Admuralty, dated, Gisors, 9th of April, and 
though the conflict ended 1n defeat, the valour dis- 
played by her officers and crew made it equal in 
honour to a victory, as the odds against her were, 
in the end, so tremendous 

On Thursday, the 4th of October, 1793, the 
captain reported that his frigate, when cruising in 
“latitude 47° 2’ north, and longitude 7° 22’ west, 
standing upon a wind to the southward, the breeze 
at W S W, at half-past nine a m, saw a sail bearing 
south” She proved to be the French fngate, 
LI? Urane, of thirty-eight guns and 320 men 

She hoisted a blue flag at the foretopmast head 
as a signal, apparently, to a frigate that accom- 
panied her, and then, squaring her yards, bore 
away before the wind. The weather became thick 
and cloudy, but, upon its clearing up again, she 
was visible at a quarter past ten o’clock 

Perceiving that now she hauled her wind, and 
made sail towards the Zhames, Captain Coates 
ordered the deck to be cleared for action, and the 
drum to beat to quarters In another fifteen 
minutes, she hoisted the tricolour of the Republic, 
and, as a signal of defiance, fired a gun to wind- 
ward Edging on, the Ziames, one of our best 
and stateliest fngates—those beautiful ships which, 
in those and after years, were literally “the belles 
of the sea ”—was soon close to her 

Then the two ships began to pass each other on 
opposite tacks, the OUvane firmg alternately her 
bow chasers, as they came to bear, and then her 
broadside, when she wore, and thus commenced 
an action which lasted until twenty minutes past 
two pm, when the French fngate, seemingly, had 
enough of it, hauled off to the southward, making 
all the sail she could, but leaving the Zhames, at 
the ngging of which she had chiefly fired, in no 
condition to follow her Captain Coates thus 
describes minutely the state of his ship aloft —— 

‘All our masts and bowsprit were shot through 
in a number of places, all our stays entirely shot 
away , also, all the main-rigging, which was hang- 
ing by the rattlins (except two shrouds on one 
side, and three on the other), but, on examination, 
the eyes of these were found to be shot away 
above the top The maintopmast ngging was still 
more damaged, and the mast shot through 1n three 
places The maintopsail-yard was carned away in 
the slings by a double-headed shot, and the yard- 
arms came down before the main-yard, the lifts and 
braces being all shot away, the slings, both iron 
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and rope, were shot away, and the yard hung by 
the trusses, about a third mast down, the mainsail 
@vas cut to pieces, particularly the leech-ropes The 
foremast had received nearly the same damage as 
the man, with this difference, that the slings of the 
« foreyard remained aloft, the foretopmast-rigging, 
except a shroud on one side, and two on the other, 
was all shot away, with the stays, backstays, lifts, 
oraces, tyes, and haulyards , the bowsprit was shot 
through in several places, and all the bobstays and 
shrouds were cut by shot and langridge , the j1b- 
stay and haulyards were cut away by the first 
broadside The mizzenmast was so wounded, and 
its rigging so cut to pieces, that I was obliged to 
lower the gaff after the action, to prevent the mast 
going over the side The forepart of the top was 
entirely shot away I cannot attempt to enumerate 
the shot that were received in the hull, but most 
part of the gangways were cairied away, and the 
main-deck, from before the mainmast, was torn up 
from the water-way to the hatchways, the bitts 
were shot away and unshipped We had six shot 
between wind and water on the starboard side, and 
three on the larboard ” 

In short, from the manner in which the gunners 
of LZ’ Urane had pointed, and, more particularly, 
had elevated their cannon when she made sail, the 
condition of the Zhames rendered her quite un- 
manageable, as in those days the French ships 
were so badly officered by the seafaring rabble of 
the new Republic, that they usually fought as 
stoutly to escape, as ours did to capture or sink 

In this crippled situation, nothing remained for 
Captain Coates but to put the ship before the 
wind, to prevent her masts going overboard, more 
especially as at this unlucky crisis 1t began to 
freshen from the west-south-west 

While the crew of the Zames were thus trim- 
ming her, and making some attempts to re-fit, sud- 
denly three large frigates came in sight, making all 
the sail they could towards her, and showing 
Bnitish colours with almost useless treachery, as 
they proved eventually to be the French ships, Za 
Carmagnole, mounting forty-two guns, with 366 
men, Z’Urane, again, and another of thirty-six 
guns, and 300 men 

They came cracking on, with all their canvas 
spread, and Captain Coates dared not alter the 
position of the Zhames, lest she might, in a 
moment, become a total wreck, “not being able 
to haul upon a wind,” he states, “ all our after-sail 
being shot away, and the runners, being carned 
forward, were crossed, to serve both as stays and 
shrouds, and, moreover, the ships had separated, 
to prevent any such manceuvre.” 


Environed by them thus, by the way they steered ; 
suspicious, notwithstanding the colours they dis- 
played, that they were enemies, and perhaps recog- 
nising Z’ Vrane again, Captain Coates called around 
him all his officers who were unwounded, and asked 
whether, if these three frigates proved foes, 1t would 
answer any good purpose to resist them in the 
crippled situation of the Zhames 

A few were for fighting it out to the Jast, but the 
more temperate majority were of opinion that to 
attempt to do so would only end 1m the total de- 
struction of the ship and crew, as there was not the 
slightest possiblity of escaping 

By the time they came to this gloomy determina- 
tion, the ‘headmost stranger had passed them ata 
considerable distance, still with British colours fly- 
ing, as if fully to reconnoitre their disabled con- 
dition She then wore, ran close across the stern 
of the Zhames, and poured into her a wanton 
broadside, that tore through the helpless fngate 
from stem to stern 

Captain Coates, seeing that it was the intention 
of the French to fight him in this manner, avoiding 
his broadside guns, which they could easily do, as 
he had not the slightest power of altering his course, 
hailed the senior officer, and informed him that as 
HBM_ ship had already been engaged, as he 
might easily see, she was incapable of further resist- 
ance, and that consequently she yielded to their 
superior force 

The French captain requested that a boat should 
come off to him. 

‘‘That 1s impossible,” replied Captain Coates, 
“as all we have are unfit to be put in the water, 
and, 1f they were, the crew were unable to hoist 
them out, the gearing being all destroyed ” 

The French now lowered a boat which put off 
with a numerous and well-armed crew, and, mm the 
interim, Captain Coates threw overboard and sunk 
all his despatches, papers, letters, and private 
signals 

“‘ Thus, sir,” concludes his despatch, “has fallen 
into the hands of the enemy His Mayesty’s ship 
Thames, under my command, but I trust a court- 
martial will convince their lordships, and the 
country at large, that, although the misfortune has 
taken place, 1t was not until every exertion was 
found to be of no avail” 

There were killed on board, the quartermaster, 
and nine seamen, Lieutenant Robinson, Mr. Norns, 
the master, and twenty-three seamen were woundad, 
one was missing 

The survivors were mostly transferred to Za 
Carmagnole, which took the prize in tow, and next 
morning caine to anchor in the roadstead of Brest. 
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Captain Coates, with other prisoners, was sent 
to Gisors, a little town in Upper Normandy, 1n the 
department of the Eure 

Returning home, he was afterwards tried by a 
court-martial, and honourably acquitted In 1798, 
he was appointed commissary of the Bnitish 
prisoners of war in France, where he continued till 
his death, in 1802 

On the 18th of the month, subsequent to the 
capture of the Ziames, another of our frigates—the 
Latona—had a hard encounter with the enemy, 
but with a better fate 

On that day, 1t would appear that our fleet, 
under Earl Howe, being on a cruise in the bay, 
sighted a squadron of ten French ships of war, 
commanded by M Vanstable, and, as usual, gave 
chase with all sails spread , but the enemy being 
considerably to windward, and the weather being 
thick and squally, they effected their escape, dis- 
appearing each in succession into the rack, must, 
and obscurity ahead 

So active was one of our vessels—the Defence, 74 
guns, Captain James Gambier—in pursuit, that she 
carried away her topmasts, and was obliged to bear 
up for the Channel The Sellerophon, 74 guns, 
Captain Thomas Pasley, the Zefona, 38-gun frigate, 
Captain Edward Thornborough , and the Phan:x, 
also 38 guns, Captain Sir Richard Strachan, pressed 
on so far as to lose all sight of our fleet, and next 
morning they found themselves well up with four 
of the enemy’s line-of-battle ships 

No support being at hand, Captain Pasley, as 
senior officer, threw out the signal to leave off the 
chase, and on this occasion Captain Thornborough 
greatly distinguished himself by his meritonous 
conduct 

‘ At eight o’clock in the morning,” says Captain 
Schomberg, ‘he made known to the admiral his 
having discovered the enemy’s squadron, upon 
which Lord Howe made the Zafona signal to 
chase At noon, he came up with and engaged the 
two sternmost French fngates, at four o’clock in 
the afternoon she could have weathered one of 
them, and would have cut her off; had not the 
French commodore, in the Zourville, a 74-gun ship, 
borne down to her protection ” 

M. Vanstable passed so close to the Latona that 
they exchanged broadsides, yet, fortunately, only 
two French shot hit the former L.uffing up, 
Captain Thornborough returned her fire again 
and again, and—from the account given by some 
prisoners taken on board a re-captured vessel 
soon after—it would seem to have greatly damaged 
the fmgate with which he was engaged, killing 
and wounding many of her people, while he also 


succeeded in most satisfactorily mauling, beat- 
ing off, and escaping from the two line-of-battle 
ships r 

To show the high opimon the Lords of the 
Admiralty had of the spirited conduct of Captain 
Thornborough on this occasion, Lord Howe re-« 
ceived the following letter from the Board, on the 
arrival of the fleet at Spithead, and it was communi- 
cated to all the ships’ companies 


“ Admiralty Office, Dec r1th, 1793 

“My Lorp,—In return to that part of your 
lordship’s of 3oth past, stating the spirited con- 
duct of Captain Thornborough, in the transactions 
of the 18th of the same month, and of the op- 
portunity you had of observing the equal ardour 
shown by the other commanders and captains of 
the fleet on the same occasion, I am commanded 
by my lords to signify their desire, that you should 
assure Captain Thornborough, and the other 
captains of the fleet, of their lordships’ satisfaction 
in that testimony of their commendable exertions 


“Tam, &c, 
(Signed) “ PHILIP STEVENS 
“To Admiral Earl Howe ” 


Captain Thornborough was made an admural of 
the fleet in 1801 

1794 HMS F¥uwno and Romney When 
Toulon fell into the hands of General Carteau, all 
the hopes of the Royalists fell in the south of France. 
It had been occupied by the British in the autumn 
of 1793, and, in consequence of causes uncontrol- 
lable, had been by them precipitately abandoned 
on the 19th of December, after burning twenty- 
seven vessels, and carrying off fifteen sail of the 
squadron then in port, and the Republicans, on 
obtaining possession of the place, began to exercise 
the greatest cruelties on all who were suspected of 
favouring the British, under Lord Hood 

Ignorant of these changes, a few days after our 
fleet had quitted the great roadstead of Toulon, 
and retired to Hyéres Bay, the ‘¥uno frigate, 
carrying thirty-two 12-pounders, under Captain Sir 
Samuel Hood, quitted the island of Malta with 150 
supernumeraries (forty-six of these being marines 
of HMS omney) for the use of the Bnitish 
Mediterranean fleet, which Captain Hood expected 
to find at anchor in the port, off which he arrived 
at ten in the evening of the 11th of January, 
1794 

A strong lee current, and a succession of foul 
winds, had unluckily prevented the $unzo from 
arriving off the mouth of that strongly fortified 
harbour at an earlier hour, and Captain Hood not 
wishing to run the nsk of being cast again to lee- 
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ward, especially with so many men on board, he 
determined to get into Toulon as quickly as pos- 
gble. The Suxo was without a pilot, or any one 
with her who knew anything of the port, but he 
stationed two midshipmen with night-glasses at the 
two catheads, to look out for the fleet 

As not a single vessel could be seen in the outer 
harbour of Toulon, he supposed our squadron, in 
consequence of a recent gale, must have taken 
shelter in the new harbour, or Port Militaire, which 
lies further in, and 1s exposed to the guns of the 
arsenal, and other formidable works, and as the 
Funo glided in under her topsails, a vessel was 
seen, and then the lights of several others, which 
were supposed to be our fleet 

The foresail and driver were now set that she 
might be ready to tack and weather a brig, which, 
amid the gloom, was seen at anchor off Pointe 
Grand Tour, and from which—as if suspicion had 
been excited—a boat was seen to put off and be 
swiftly pulled towards the town 

A voice was now heard hailing from the bng, 
but no one on board the uno could understand 
what was said , and Captain Hood, supposing the 
crew wished to know what his ship was, and her 
nation, informed them, and ordered some of the 
canvas to be handed 

The crew of the brig cried, “ Viva!” and, after ap- 
parently not understanding several questions that 
were put to them, a voice from her called out dis- 
tinctly, as the S«u#o crossed her stern, “luff” 
Dreading shoal water, Sir Samuel ordered the helm 
to be put instantly a-lee, but the Suzo grounded 
before she got head to wind The wind being 
hight, and the water perfectly smooth, the sails 
were clewed up and handed, and the boats hoisted 
out to warp her off 

Before the ¥uno’s people were well off the yards 
(continues Mr James, whom we mainly quote 
here), a sudden flaw of wind drove the ship astein 
The anchor was let go, says Captain Schomberg, 
but when she tended with her head to the wind, 
she touched the ground again abaft, and all this 
was occurring by night in an enemy’s port, and 
under the guns of one of the most formidable for- 
tifications in the Mediterranean ! 

To give the ship stern-way, and, if possible, to 
keep clear of the shoal, the dnver and muzzenstay- 
sail were hoisted, and their sheets kept to wind- 
ward , but the ship lost her way, and it was then, 
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from the shore came sheering alongside the Fano, 
and hailed as if a French officer in authority was 
on board of it, and two officers, accompanied by 
seamen, actually came hurrying up the side to 
inform Sir Samuel “that it was the regulation of 
the port, and the commanding officer’s orders, 
that the ship should go into another branch of 
the harbour to perform ten days’ quarantine ” 

Rather surprised by this, Sir Samuel responded 
by asking “where Lord Hood’s flagship lay ?” 

The unsatisfactory reply he received now began 
to awaken suspicion, and a midshipman suddenly 
exclaimed that the two visitors wore national cock- 
ades! This induced the captain to examine them 
more closely, and by the light of the moon, which 
was shining now, he could distinctly perceive that 
the badges in their cocked hats were of three 
colours—those of the Republic To a second 
question about Lord Hood, one of the officers, per- 
ceiving now that they were suspected, replied — 

“ Soyez tranquille—les Anglais sont de braves 
gens, nous les traitons bien , ’admural Anglais est 
parti 11 y a quelque temps ” 

The feelings of Captain Hood may easier be 
imagined than described at this reply 

“We are prisoners of war!” ran through the 
ship like wildfire , but, at that moment, a flaw of 
wind came down the spacious harbour, and third 
Lieutenant Webley, of the uno, sad — 

“TI believe, sir, we shall be able to fetch out if 
we can only get her under sail” 

There really did appear then a sudden prospect 
of saving the ship, and getting out of this terrible 
trap into which she had fallen, at all events she 
was not to be given up, even then, without a fight 
forit The men were ordered to their stations, on 
which the French boats’ crew drew their sabres, 
but the marines, snatching the half-pikes from their 
places, charged them breast high, and they were all 
driven below and disarmed without ceremony 

Another moment saw every officer and man at 
his post, and in three minutes more every sail was 
set, and the yards braced ready for casting The 
cable was slashed through, the head sails filled, 
and the /zxo started from that perilous shore, the 
wind every instant giving her additional way , thus, 
if the formidable land-batteries did not disable 
her, she had every prospect of getting out, even 
from the Port Militaire The launch, the cutter, 
and the Frenchmen’s boat, that they mught not 


according to James, that the best bower anchor retard the ship, were cut adrift 


was let go, and she slewed round to the wind, and 


The instant the brig saw the /o under sail, she 


the launch and cutter, with two hawsers, put off to opened a heavy fire, and one of the forts also, as 


warp her clear 


fast as its guns could be brought to bear upon her. 


Before they returned from this service, a boat At one #me it*was feared that a tack would be 
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necessary, but the ship came up a httle, and after 
pouring some farewell broadsides into the battery 
on the point of Bellaguer, by half-past twelve 
o'clock, after having sustained a heavy cannonade, 
the Juno got clear off, without the Joss of a man, 
and was cleaving the moonlit waters of the Medi- 
terranean, her ngging and sails, however, were 
much damaged, and two thirty-six-pound shot were 
lodged in her hull 

‘¢ An enterprise more happily conceived or ably 





King of the Two Sicilies , and, in 1809, when Rear- 
Admiral of the White, was deservedly made a 
baronet of the United Kingdom c 
On the 17th of June, in the same year that the 
wonderful escape was effected from Toulon, it 
chanced that HMS Romney, of fifty guns, also 
belonging to our Mediterranean squadron, com- 
manded by Captain the Hon William Paget, when 
cruising between Tino and Micon, two of the 
smallest isles in the Archipelago, with a convoy 


SPITHEAD 


executed has seldom been witnessed, than that by 
which the officers and men of the British frigate 
Juno thus extricated their ship from the inside 
of an enemy’s port, filled with armed vessels, and 
flanked by land-batteries of the most formidable 
description ” 

Sir Samuel Hood was the same officer who, when 
commanding the Fuso at Jamaica, three years 
before, received from the House of Assembly a 
handsome sword for saving the hives of some un- 


under his charge, discovered a frigate under French 
colours and a broad pennant, at anchor in shore 
with three merchantmen HMS Jeda and 
Tartar being, at this time, visible from the main- 
mast-head of the Romney, Captain Paget ordered 
his convoy to make all sail and get under their 
protection, while he hauled his wind and came to 
anchor in the port of Micon, within little more 
than a cable’s length of the French commodore. 
His ship proved to be La Sybzlle, of forty-eight 


* fortunates who were perishing by shipwreck He ! guns and four hundred and thirty men, and, as she 
fought at the Nile and Cape St. Vincent, where he | was lying with her convoy in a port which, being 
won a gold medal for fightmg and silencing a | Greek, was deemed neutral, the Captain Rondeau 
French ship of eighty guns He also won the concluded he was safe; “whether,” says Captain 
Orders of St. Ferdinand and of Ment from the | Brenton, “in strictness of political faith, 1t should 
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have been so considered, we have serious doubts, 
certain it 1s that Captain Paget, in the Romney, did 
Sot acknowledge the neutrality ” 

It was doubtless enough that she displayed the 
colours of that infamous republic which was then 
wa disgrace to humanity 

The gallant Paget got springs to his cables, and 
sent an officer on board to desire M Rondeau to 
strike his colours and surrender to His Bntannic 
Majesty The Frenchman rephed that he would 


CAPTAIN PAGET. 
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A very severe action ensued, to the consterna- 
tion of the Greeks on shore, and it was continued 
without a moment’s intermission for an hour and 
ten minutes, when the French colours went flutter- 
ing down amid the smoke that enveloped the spars 
and top-hamper of Za Syd:dle, which thus became 
a prize She was a frigate of the largest dimen- 
sions, and was long employed with honour in the 
Bnitish navy 

She had fifty-five men killed, including her 
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defend himself as long as he could, that he was 
prepared with both men and ammunition , that he 
had sworn an oath never to stnke his colours, and 
that he was well aware of the strength of the Aomney 

According to Schomberg, the latter had several 
men absent, and her actual complement at this 
crisis was only two hundred and sixty men 

By this tme Commodore Rondeau had contrived 
to place his ship between the ommuney and the 
town of Miconi, which compelled Captain Paget 
to warp his ship further ahead, so that his shot 
might clear that place, but by one o’clock in 
the afternoon he was close abreast of the enemy, 
and poured in a crushing broadside, which M 
Rondeau was not slow in returning. 


187 


second lieutenant and captain of marines, and 103 
wounded—nine mortally The Romney had only 
eight men killed and thirty wounded Captain 
Paget also took possession of the three merchant- 
men 

“Captain Paget,” says Brenton, “ was an officer 
of great promise he displayed a coolness and 
courage highly creditable to himself, and honourable 
to his country, leaving us only to regret that the 
action was not fought on the open sea This 
gallant officer did not survive his victory many 
months, as he died, in consequence of a wound 
which he had received some years before from an 
assassin at Smyrna ” 

He was a brother of the Marquis of Anglesey, 
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and his death occurred in 1795, when cruising off 
the island of Minorca 

1794 MARIINIQUE, the largest of the Canbbean 
Isles, where our forces were fighting, as we have 
already related, in 1759, was now to be again the 
scene of our hostile operations Though un- 
doubtedly the finest and most fruitful of the French 
possessions in that part of the world, its inhabitants 
were rent by an internal discord, which seemed to 
give us a fair chance of success, in the spring of 1793 

After the rapid capture of Tobago by an expe- 
dition under Vice-Admiral Sir John Laforey and 
Major-General Cuyler, the former was succeeded 
by Rear-Admural Gardner, from Great Britain, and 
operations were proposed for the reduction of 
Martinique 

The naval squadron consisted of eight vessels , 
two of ninetyreight guns, three of seventy-four, two 
thirty-two-yun frigates, and a bng of fourteen guns 
An additional land force, 3,000 strong, under 
Major-General Bruce, was put on board, and the 
run from their starting-point, Barbadoes, being all 
to leeward, occupied but a few hours, hence the 
fleet was soon in sight of the isle, with all its low 
conical hills, though there are three, the highest of 
which, Mont Pelee, rises to the height of 4,338 
feet above the sea It was then a long dormant 
volcano, which broke forth with frightful violence 
in 4851, and 1s covered with dense and ancient 
woods, which attract the clouds, creating noxious 
damps, and making all that region horid, muias- 
matic, and inaccessible 

General Bruce effected his landing with little 
opposition, but, on seeing the red-coats, the French, 
like other people generally, 1n cases of invasion, 
forgot their differences to oppose us as a common 
enemy The expedition proved totally madequate 
to the undertaking, as the population alone, con 
sisting of slaves, free Creoles, and people of colour, 
amounted to about 90,000, irrespective of troops, so 
a retreat became necessary, and many of the un 
happy royalists fell a prey to the rage of their 
merciless republican countrymen, who murdered, 
or put them to death by the most cruel torments 
“The most honourable exceptions must be made 
of this unfortunate class of people,” says Brenton, 
“and particularly of two officers in the French 
navy—the Vicomte de la Riviére, captain of Za 
fame, a French seventy-four, and M , Cap- 
tain of the Ca/ypso frigate, who placed themselves 
under the orders of the British admiral, and used 
their utmost exertions to save as many of their 
countrymen as they could bring away , after which 
they proceeded to Tnmidad, and joined the 
Spaniards, at that time our fnends and allies.” 
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On the failure of this attempt, the rear-admiral 
being unable to effect any other object in the 
Canbbean Sea, returned with the most of lys 
squadron to Britain, where another expedition was 
fitted out, with orders to rendezvous at Barbadoes. 
This was a more powerful armament It con. 
sisted of fully twenty sail, carrying 732 guns, under 
the famous Vice-Admiral Sir John Jervis, with a 
body of troops led by Lieutenant-General Suir 
Charles Grey, K B, who fought so prominently in 
the American War, and was afterwards first Viscount 
Hawick and Earl Grey, 1n the peerage of Britain. 

His forces consisted of a detachment of White 
and another of Black Dragoons, two battalions 
composed of flank companies—one being grena- 
dirs, the other, light infantry, the Buffs, the 6th, 
gth, 15th, 39th, 43rd, 56th, 58th, 64th, 65th, and 
7oth Regiments , with detachments from the 2nd, 
or Queen’s, 21st Scots Fusilicrs, and 6oth, then 
still called “the Royal Americans” ‘They were 
divided into three brigades, the first, under Lieu- 
tenant-General Prescot , the second, under Mayor- 
General Thomas Dundas, the third, to be under 
Major-General H RH Prince Edward, who was 
hourly expected to arrive from Canada The 
whole of these troops only amounted to 6,085 men, 
besides 977 left sick at Barbadoes, where most of 
them found their graves The yellow fever was 
raging there, and the first tidings that greeted the 
admural and general, on their arrival, was, that fifty- 
eight ofhcers of infantry and an equal number of 
their men, had perished of that frightful pest in an 
inconceivably short space of time 

On the 3rd of February, 1794, the expedition 
sailed from Carlisle Bay, made the isle of St. 
Lucia, and, on the 5th, came in sight of Mar- 
tinique, with Mont Pelée hidden amid vapour At 
four pm, partial landings were successfully effected 
on various parts of the island, and on the gth, our 
troops were in possession of Mont Maturin, which 
looks down on the strong redoubts of the Pigeon 
Isle and from its summit a battery was opened 
within four hundred yards of them Under its fire, 
the guns of the isle were silenced _It surrendered, 
and thus we could command the whole anchorage 
and the bay 

On the following day, the fleet moved into Fort 
Royal Bay, the defences of which, Point Solomon, 
the Pigeon Isle, and Casnavire, were already in 
our hands From the latter place, Sir Charles 
Gordon and Colonel Myers, advancing along the 
shore with a body of troops, took im succession no 
less than five batteries, occupymg the posts of 
Gentilly La Coste, and L’Archet, within one league 
of Bourbon. 
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Commodore Thompson, of the Vengeance, seventy- |as our people marched through the streets with 
four guns, having on board Major-General Dundas, | drum: beating and colours uncased One luckless 
gnd a body of troops, had come to anchor on | drummer, who was taken 1n the act of plundering, 
the sth, m Galion Bay, on the north-east quarter | was—as an example to others—ainstantly hanged at 
of the island, where the river of that name flows | the gate of the Jesuits’ College 
into the sea between wooded hills , and Captain} <A schooner which had been concealed in some: 

* Robert Faulknor, of the Zebra, sixteen-gun brig, creek of the bay, effected her escape next morning 
having placed his little vessel close to a battery on , befure day broke, with treasure and people of rank, 
Pointe 4 Chaux, drove the enemy out of it The it was rumoured, on board She passed under easy 
Beauleu, of forty guns, Captain Salisbury, and the sail close to one of our frigates, and, strange to say, 
Woolwich, of forty-four guns, Captain Parker, was never questioned, though certainly our seamen 
then followed and landed the troops in Cul de Sac are not wont to be lacking in vigilance “St. 
du Galion, from whence, early next morning, Dundas | Pierre,” says Brenton, writing in 1823, “is the 
began his march, in the course of which he was , most considerable town of Martimque it hes on 
considerably annoyed by musketry from marksmen | the south-west side of the island, and has a good 
hidden amid the fields, where the tall Tahiti canes | anchorage in its bay, on each side of which forts 
and the yellow canes of Java grew in great luxuri- | defend it from any attack by sea. Fort Royal 1s 
ance, but our troops went plunging into these usually the seat of the government, being situated 
reedy brakes, and ferreted them out with their fixed at the head of the bay of that name, and adjoin- 
bayonets ing to the careenage, where the shipping always 

Fort Bruno, situated north of Fort Bourbon, was resort, particularly durng the hurricane season, 
taken Fort Matilda fell next, and a man who but this town being in the neighbourhood of the 
recklessly attempted to assassinate General Dun- low and marshy country about ‘Trois Islets, 1s 
das was made prisoner, and sent in fetters to the gcierally unhealthy and fatal to strangers, pro- 
fleet. At the latter place our troops were suddenly , ducing dysentery and fever St Pierre, from the 
attacked by a body of the enemy, 800 strong They |neatness and cleanliness of the town, combined 
had crept up close to the works under cover of the | with the beauty of situation and romantic scenery, 
sugar-canes and rank underwood, from whence, | 1s unequalled among the Windward Islands Lofty 
with loud and exulting yells, they suddenly opened | mountains overhang the bay, whose sides and sum- 
a heavy fire They were routed, however, with | mits are covered with woods of vanegated foliage , 
great slaughter, but not before we had Captain | plantations of sugar, coffee, and cotton, in the 
McEwen killed and twenty-six others struck down | highest state of cultivation, occupy the meadow 
All that day was passed in smart skirmishing, in | land, and encroach, according to the nature of the 
which Colonel Campbell was killed plants, almost to the summits ofthe hills Gardens 

On the 16th, the grenadiers of the 35th and 55th , containing every fruit and flower known to the 
Regiments were ordered to take the flints out | tropical climate, contribute to the enjoyment of 
of their muskets, and storm a battery on Morne | these regions, ‘whose only enemy 1s man’ The 
Bellevue with their bayonets alone , while those of , devastation of the hurricane is soon forgotten , but 
the gth and 65th were to support them, but the ambition, cruelty, and avance, follow the footsteps 
enemy fled, and with loud hurrahs our soldiers took , of the human race, and spread desolation like the 
the place without opposition , and thus the whole , tainted breeze from the upas ” 
island was in our possession, save Forts Royal and; In the bay thus descnbed lay our admiral, with 
Bourbon his fleet, off Fort Royal The town 1s defended by 

On the following day a column of the army the Fort of Bourbon, on the hills above it, and by 
advanced upon the town of St Pierre, while two | Fort Louis, which occupies a tongue of land ex- 
sixty-four-gun ships, the 4sza and Veteran, with the | tending into the bay, and forming the harbour or 
Santa Margaretta and Blonde frigates, and the Ja?-° careenage already mentioned 
tlesnake, Zebra, and Nautilus, sloops of war,entered § While the troops drew nearer to Fort Bourbon, 
the bay The town capitulated at once, the enemy, Sir John Jervis sent the gun boats and other small 
in their haste, omitted pulling down the tncolour— craft in shore, and these, during the night, kept up 
which they actually left flying, with the guns in a constant and harassing fire on Fort Lous, but 
their battery loaded Our troops entered, and so in the morning they were recalled to their ships 
perfect was thei discipline, that no man was per- | Prior to this, Lieutenant Richard Bowen, of the 
mitted on any pretence to quit his ranks, so the | Boyne, flagship, ninety-eight guns, who had com- 
women, with their children, sat quietly at their doors, mand of the hoats, did a gallant thing Perceiving 
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a favourable moment, he pushed into the Careenage 
with rowing boats, and cut out the renvenu 
frigate, and brought her off, with all who were on 
board of her, under a heavy fire of all kinds from 
the fort She was placed in the Royal Navy after- 
wards, and named the Undaunted Lieutenant 
Bowen had but three men killed and five wounded 

A small squadron, consisting of frigates and 
sloops (or corvettes), now crept up the Cul de Sac 
Cohée, into which flows the Riviére de la Jambette, 
and opened up a communication with the army 
Bellegarde, the French general commanding, was 
moving his whole force upon this point, but Sir 
Charles Grey attacked him with such vigour, that 
he was compelled to fall back Colonel R H 
Buckeridge, with all the flank companies, now 
stormed the heights of Serrunier , there, wood and 
cane-brake were alike enveloped in smoke, the 
roar of the musketry produced a hundred reverbe- 
rations among the surrounding peaks, as our troops 
swept on Again Bellegarde fell back to be taken 
in flank by our grenadier battalion, which cap- 
tured and turned his own guns upon him, compel- 
ling his troops to seek shelter under the walls of 
kort Bourbon Colonel Buckeridge, of the 64th, 
died at sea while returning home, in the May of the 
same year 

The governor, M de Rochambeau, considering 
the island as lost now, sent a flag of truce, with 
proposals to capitulate, on condition “that in the 
event of Louis XVII coming to the throne of 
France, it should be restored to him ” 

To this Sir Charles Grey replied “ that he came 
to take the island for the King of Great Britain, 
and that he intended to take all the other French 
islands in the same manner ”’ 

The investment of Fort Bourbon was now com- 
plete At the head of 300 seamen, Captain Ehab 
Harvey, of the Sata Margazitta, landed at Cohée 
Under his orders he had Captain Kelly, of the 
Solebay frigate, with Lieutenants Woolley, Harnson, 
Carthew, and Schomberg He had with him three 
twenty-four pounders, which, on the third day, the 
sailors, in their usual fashion, tallying on to the 
drag-ropes, mermily trundled up to the Serruner 
heights A few days after he was reinforced by 
another body of seamen from the Veteran, under 
Captain Viscount Garlies (afterwards Earl of Gal- 
loway, KT, a Scottish peer), with Lieutenants 
Watson and Dixon, RN, and Lieutenant Tre- 
minere, of the marines, with a party of his regiment 

«About this time the unfortunate General Belle- 
garde, who, in falling back before Sir Charles Grey, 
had taken refuge under the walls of Bourbon, being 

2fused admittance into that fort by Rechambeau, 
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was compelled to surrender, and permitted to go to 
Amenica. In the followmg month, Pnnce Edward 
arrived, and took command of the bngade, which, 
previously had been under Major-General Gordun. 

A party of coloured and other marauders began 
to make themselves obnoxious about this time , so 
Sir Charles Grey dispatched in pursuit of them * 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Lord Sinclair, of Herd- 
manstone, with a party of his regiment, the 12th or 
Prince of Wales’ Dragoons (now Royal Lancers), 
who fell upon them when in the act of burning a 
village, where he killed thirty-six, hanged four, and 
returned to camp 

Strangely enough, the year after this saw Sin- 
cluir’s regiment serving amid the mountains of 
Corsica 

On the 7th, Bourbon was heavily bombarded, as 
Rochambeau, when again summoned, refused to 
surrendcr On the gth he made a sortie, but was 
driven back, and in this movement an unhappy 
event occurred Captain Faulknor, of the Zebra, 
son of the young and gallant Faulknor, who took 
La Courageux, of seventy-four guns, in 1761, with 
his seamen, pursued them too far, and thus drew 
upon themselves some loss In the heat of tae 
moment, or from some mistaken notion of naval 
discipline, Faulknor, for some tnfling act of dis- 
obedience, which a court-martial would probably 
have dismissed with an admonition, rashly put to 
death a young English seaman, a quartermaster of 
his frigate 

For this offence he was put under arrest, and the 
admiral issued orders for his trial, “ when 1t appear- 
ing that he had acted from provocation and not 
premeditated design, he was acquitted , his feelings 
were, however, too honourable to acquit himself, 
and to the hour of his death he was rendered 
muserable by this unfortunate act of mistaken zeal 
and ignorance of the laws of his country ” 

The batteries were soon pushed to within five 
hundred yards of Fort Bourbon, and to within two 
hundred yards of another work named the Re- 
doubt Bouillé Two batteries were also formed on 
the south-east of the Careenage, two hundred yards 
from the glacis of Fort Louis , and one of these was 
under Captain Edward Riou, of the ose, twenty- 
eight guns, an officer of the greatest intrepidity 
and bravery 

According to Captain Schomberg, the success of 
Bowen so gallantly cutting out the fngate, led the 
leaders to hope for great things in an assault Fort 
Louis was accordingly to be escaladed, and after it 
had been vigorously mauled and bombarded from 
the bay, ladders were provided for the stormers. 
Of these, forty were made, from twenty to thirty-six 
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feet long ; and the As:a, Captain Browne, and the 
Ztbra, Captam Faulknor, had orders to batter the 
place well previous to the attack 

The Asta, as soon as she came within grape 
range, put her helm up and came out Sir John 
Jervis, supposing that either her captain was killed, 
or some very serious catastrophe had occurred, 
sent Captain G Grey, of the flagship, to ascertain 
the cause of a manceuvre so remarkable ‘“Cap- 
tain Grey returned, and informed the admural that 
not 2 man was hurt on board the Asia, so she 
stood in and again came out This unusual act of 
a Bntish ship of war was attributed to the pilot (a 
M de Tourelles, who undeitook to act as such), 
and being admitted, was no palliation, since the 
ship had actually got within the range of grape, 
whence her lower deck guns must quickly have 
driven the enemy from the fort It was the duty 
of the captain to have anchored, and to have re- 
mained there till the service was completed, or 
until recalled by his supenor officer who was 
present ” 

Captain Faulknor, while fearing that he had but 
a slender chance of support from a vessel handled 
thus, and being all the time exposed in his small 
brig of sixteen guns, to the fire of the enemy, which 
fell thick and fast around him, reserved his little 
broadside of eight pieces till he came close to the 
walls, when he launched it at the point he meant 
to storm, ran the Zeéra aground as near to it as he 
could get, and leaping into his boats, shot off to 
the shore, scaled the ramparts, and carried the fort 
with bayonet, cutlass, and pike 

Amid the cheers of the fleet, the tncolour vanished 
from its walls, and the Umion Jack floated proudly 
out in its place, to the bewilderment of the fly- 
ing foe, who now saw their retreat cut off from 
Fort Bourbon by a body of our infantry, and some 
field guns, under Captain de Rouvignée, keeping 
up a well-directed fire on a canal bridge, over 
which they would be compelled to pass The 
whole combination was so well planned and ably 
executed, that it 1s difficult to say who—after the 
gallant and impetuous Faulknor— merited the 
most praise 

This was on the 2oth of the month 

Rochambeau, though undoubtedly a gallant 
officer, now saw that no effort of his could save 
Martinique to the Republic, he therefore, under a 
flag of truce, sent out terms of capitulation, which 
the two chiefs of the expedition accepted , and on 
the 25th of March, after being beleaguered seven 
weeks, his garrison was permitted to march out 
with the honours of war 

Thus fell into our hands, for the second time, 
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this important island. Fort Bourbon was named 
Fort George, and Fort Louis that of Edward, in 
honour of the Duke of Kent, then colonel of the 
7th Fusiliers 

The moment the terms of capitulation were fully 
adjusted, General Prescot was left as governor, 
with Commodore Thompson, who, with a squadron, 
was ordered to co-operate in the defence of the 
island, and Sir John Jervis and Sir Charles Grey, 
taking with them all the forces that could be 
spared, at once set sail for St Lucia, as if they 
were bent on fulfilling the threat they had made to 
M de Rochambeau 

By the Treaty of Amiens, in 1802, the island 
was restored to France, only to be retaken again on 
the 24th of February, 1809, by General Prevost. 
It again reverted to France at the general peace of 
1815, and—though four years after 1t was very 
nearly taken by the Swedes—belongs to that 
country still 

St Lucia The land forces re-embarked were 
two brigades of grenadiers and hght infantry, 
under Major-Generals Prince Edward and Thomas 
Dundas, and a party of Engineers, with some 
light ordnance, under Colonel Paterson The 
other troops engaged on this occasion were the 
6th, 9th, and 43rd Regiments, under Colonel Su 
Charles Gordon 

On the 30th of March the expedition embarked, 
but as the day proved rainy, hazy, and very calm, 
did not sail till the following morning’ Every 
necessary preliminary having been carefully ad- 
justed between Sir Charles Grey and the vice- 
admiral, the fleet came in a satisfactory manner 
off the fine island of St Lucia, then held by a 
French garrison under the command of General 
Ricard 

St Lucia hes only twenty-four miles south-east of 
Martinique, and has a very chequered surface of 
“sombre forests and fertile valleys, smiling plains 
and towering precipices, shallow nvers and deep 
ravines” Its piincipal chain of mountains extends 
longitudinally, dividing the island into windward 
and leeward districts This range of hills 1s every- 
where shrouded in wood, and high over these, 
tower the Pitons, or sugar-loaves, two pyramidal 
rocks, “feathered from the clouds to the waves 
with evergreen foliage” There is also a sul- 
phur mountain having a crater three acres in 
extent 

St Lucia contains a number of beautiful bays 
and harbours, the chief of which 1s the Little 
Careenage, where thirty ships of the line might 
moor in safety from the wildest West Indian 
hurncane It 1s fertile inland, but everywhere 
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infested by serpents, many of which are exceedingly 
venomous. 

With little resistance, and, wonderful to say, no 
loss, landings were effected by our troops at three 
different points, viz — 

General Dundas’s column, consisting of the 
3rd provisional battalion of Light Infantry, under 
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These movements were executed with perfect 
success, the batteries were turned and the post 
assumed. Ps 


Prince Edward’s column, consisting of the rst 


and 3rd Grenadiers, disembarked at Marigot des 
Roseaux, under the immediate direction of Sir 
John Jervis 


Although the ships were obliged to 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Close, conducted by Captains 
Kelley and Viscount Garhes, of the Royal Navy, at 
a place called Ance du Cap, and the and Light 
Infantry, under Lieutenant - Colonel Blundell, 
assisted by Commodore Thompson, at Ance du 
Choc, These two columns were to effect a 
juhction, while taking in reverse certain battenes 
of the enemy, and then to take up a position for 
the investiture of Morne Fortunée (where General 
Ricard commanded), on the side of the Careenage 


keep very close to the shore, and many of them 
were struck by shot from the enemy’s battenes, 
knocking white splinters in every direction, yet not 
aman was hit. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Coote, with the 2nd battalion 
of Light Infantry, did not disembark from the 
Boyne till seven in the evening, when they landed 
at a place called Ance de la Tocque, and proceeded 
at once to capture the four-gun battery of Ciceron, 
investing Morne Fortunée on that side, at the same 
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time covering Cul de Sac (or Barnngton’s Bay) for 
our shipping, which came to anchor there on the 
morning of the 2nd of April 

All these landings took place within three leagues 
of each other—that at the Careenage, into which 
the Rivitre du Grand Cul de Sac flows from the 
mountain, being almost exactly in the centre 

The 2nd Grenadiers and Sir Charles Gordon’s 
brigade remained on board the ships to act as a 
reserve, if required 

‘“‘ About seven in the evening of the 2nd instant,” 
says Sir Charles Grey’s despatch to the Hon Henry 
Dundas, ‘“ Lieutenant-Colonel Coote, with four 
light companies, stormed a redoubt and two 
batteries close to the enemy’s principal works at 
Morne Fortunée, where they killed two officers 
and thirty men, released a Bnitish sailor from 
captivity, and spiked six pieces of cannon The 
ability and maritorious conduct of that excellent 
officer, Colonel Coote, on this enterprise are such 
as to do him the highest honour, and cannot be 
surpassed, in which he was so well supported by 
the whole detachment, particularly by Major Evatt, 
Captains Buchanan, Crosbie, Welch, and Grey, 
aide-de-camp to the Commander-in-chief , and by 
Major-of-Brigade Visscher, with Lieutenant Drazier, 
and a detachment of the Royal Artillery who 
spiked the guns ” 

Finding all his outposts taken, cannon in 
position against him, and preparations making for 
an assault which he could not withstand, General 
Ricard, on the 3rd of Apnl, when summoned to 
surrender, made terms for doing so After some 
hesitation, these were accepted His garrison 
marched out at nine in the morning with the 
honours of war, drums beating, bayonets fixed, and 
colours flying. They then laid down their arms 
and surrendered themselves prisoners , on which, 
the columns of Prince Edward and General Dun- 
das marched into the fortress and took possession 

“When His Royal Highness Prince Edward,” 
reports the general, “had hoisted the Bntish 
colours on Morne Fortunée, the name of it was 
changed to Fort Charlotte, and the entire con- 
quest of this island has been effected without the 
loss of a man, although there has been a good deal 
of cannonading from the enemy’s batteries and 
works ” 

Captain Salisbury, R N, who served as a volun- 
teer on board the Boyne, acted as pilot 

That no lives were lost was very singular, as 
the ‘admiral also reported, that “in ranging the 
coast, the ships were obliged to hug the shore, and 
received many shot in their hulls, yards, sails, and 
rigging, from the numerous batteries along the 
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shore, but, happily, though the vessels were 
crowded with men, not a drop of bldod was spilt.” 

The cannon and stores taken were very con-¢ 
siderable There were also taken some handsome 
colours, which were transmitted to the king by the 
general, through Captain Finch Mason, one of his 
aides-de-camp , and thus ended the capture of this 
valuable and beautiful island, which was given up, 
retaken again 1n 1796, and finally ceded to France 
by the Treaty of Pans, in 1801 

With a sufficient force for the protection of the 
place, Sir Charles Gordon was left 1n command at 
Morne Fortunée by Sir Charles Grey, who returned 
on the sth to Martinique, when the troops were 
shifted from the ships of war to their transports 
During the 6th and 7th a train of heavy ordnance 
was taken on board, and on the morning of the 
8th the squadron sailed for the reduction of Gua- 
daloupe, where there was a good garnson, and 
sharper work was expected than our people found 
in St Lucia. 

In the meanwhile the admiral detached Captain 
Rogers with the Quebec, 32 guns, Captain Faulknor 
with the Blanche, Captain Incledon with the Ceres, 
and Captain Scott with the ose, all frigates, to 
reduce some small islands called Les Saintes, a 
rocky group that les between Dominica and 
Guadaloupe, and the chief exports of which are a 
little cotton and coffee There they landed their 
seamen and marines, and took the nine islets—as 
at St Lucia—without the loss of a man 

SECOND CAPTURE OF GUADALOUPE In aspect 
and accoutrements, our infantry differed very little 
in 1794 from their predecessors, who had landed 
at Guadaloupe thirty five years previously They 
had still the Kevenhuller hat, with its stiff upnght 
feather and white braiding , the square-skirted red 
coat, buttoned back at the tail to show the white 
breeches and black leggings , their hair powdered 
and queued , the officers with gorgets, ruffled shirts, 
and httle epaulettes like tufts of silver or gold, 
according to the facing of their regimentals, the 
sergeants had still the half-pike , the drums were of 
wood, and the colours large, ample, almost destitute 
of embroidery, and twice the size of those borne by 
our corps now 

On the roth of April—the same day that Captain 
Rogers reduced Les Saintes—our squadron was off 
Pointe-d-Petre, one of the coral-formed eminences 
of Guadaloupe, but a fresh wind and strong lee 
currents prevented the transports from getting close 
in shore till next day 

Without waiting for the arrival of all the troops, 
the general effected a landing at Gosier Bay, in the 
dark, at one o’clock in the morning of the 11th, 
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under a fire, nevertheless, from Fort Gosier and 
Fort Fleur d’Espée The landing was covered 
@by Viscount Garlies in the Wexchelsea, fngate, who, 
“with infinite judgment and intrepidity, laid his 
ship so close to the enemies’ batteries that they 
could not stand to their guns, which were soon 
silenced. In effecting this service, his lordship 
was slightly wounded ” 

Sur John Jervis says that Garlies placed his ship 
“in the good old way, within pistol-shot” of the 
enemy 

The general had for the landing force part only 
of the rst and 2nd Grenadier battalions, one com- 
pany of the 43rd, and 500 seamen and marines, 
detached by the admiral under Captain Grey, of 
the Boyne, 


officer 
As day broke, more troops were landed , and Sir 
Charles Grey, perceiving that the Republican forces 


were in some strength at Fort Fleur d’kspée, a | 


strong situation, he resolved to take the place by 
storm, and gave orders that in doing so, the troops 
were not to fire, but trust to his favourite weapon, 
the bayonet—and the bayonet only This, accord- 
ingly, was done with complete success, at daybreak 
on the morning of the r2th of April 

“The several divisions having marched earlier, 
according to the distance they had to go,” says the 
despatch, “to be ready to combine and commence 
the attack at the same moment, and this service 
was performed with such exactitude, superior 
ability, spint, and good conduct, by the officcrs 
who severally commanded these divisions, and 
every officer and soldier under them, as do them 
more honour than I can find words to convey an 
adequate idea of, or to express the high sense I 
entertain of their extraordinary merit on the 
occasion ” 

Captain Schomberg—who, we believe, served 
in these wars—says, that after the assault ‘the 
greatest part of the garrison (in Fort Fleur d’Espée) 
were put to the sword ” 

On this desperate service the battalion of seamen, 
led by Captains Nugent and Faulknor, greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves , Midshipmen George Roe 
and Robert Colquhoun, with eleven more, were 
wounded The casualties among the troops were 
fifteen rank and file killed, Captains Macdonald of 
the Scots Fusiliers, and Robins of the 6oth, doing 
duty with the hght battalion, Lieutenants Erskine, 
Thong, and Gunthorpe, with one sergeant, and 
thirty-nine rank and file, wounded , two missing 

The total loss of the enemy in killed and 
wounded was 232 of all ranks, From a paper 
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the whole under the conduct and |! 


command of Colonel Symes, an able and vigilant | 
| with five transports, had appeared off Guadaloupe, 
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found among those of the French General Callot, 
It appeared that the number of men able to 
bear arms in Guadaloupe at this crisis was 5,877, 
and the number of firearms issued to them was 
4,044 muskets and bayonets 

Thus our sudden success put us 1n immediate pos- 
session of Grande Terre, the half of the double 1sle 
of Guadaloupe , this was speedily followed, on the 
2oth, by the surrender of Basse Terre-—the other 
half—by capitulation, including the entire colony 
with its dependencies, comprehending Mariegalante, 
Deseada, Les Saintes, &c , but the fighting was not 
yet over in Guadaloupe 

On the 5th of June, Sir John Jervis, when lying 
at St Christopher, received information that a 
French squadron, consisting of two fifty-gun ships, 
one of folly, and two large vessels armed en fiddle, 


and manifested an intention of attacking Fort Fleur 
d’Espée, for which purpose they had landed troops 
Colonel Drummond, who had assumed the com- 
mand after the death of General Dundas by fever, 
mistaking the strength of the invaders, who were 
fifteen hundred strong, and had landed in thirteen 
boats at the village of Goster, sent against them a 
detachment of French Royalists, who fled at the 
first fire, and very few returned to the fort, which 
was taken by storm 

“We kept up a heavy fire of musketry,” re- 
ported Colonel Drummond, “for about fifteen 


| minutes, the enemy were evidently repulsed , and 


I am persuaded that had the Royalists acted 
with resolution at that moment, we might have 
maintained our ground, but on the fire ceasing, 
numbers of them concluded the place lost, and, 
abandoning their posts, ran towards the gate It 
was in vain for the soldiers of the 43rd Regiment 
to oppose their progress , the gates were laid open, 
and nearly one-half of the whole body deserted to 
the town” 

Drummond, with a mere “handful” of the 43rd, 
and the Royal Irish Artillery, now retreated to Fort 
Louis in Basse Terre, crossing in two boats the 
Petit Canal, which communicates with the sea at 
each end, and 1s finely shaded with mangroves 

The admiral had now set sail for Basse Terre 
with the Boyne, Vengeance, Winchelsea, and Nau- 
tidus, and arrived at two pm on the day the 
fort had fallen General Grey, with his staff, 
were immediately landed, and Captain Baynton, of 
the JVautilus, was dispatched to Martinique and 
other islands for reinforcements ; 

Commodore Thompson’s squadron joined the 
admiral in Basse Terre roads with the Vanguard 
and Vengeance, while the Veteran, of 64 guns, was 
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stationed between Manegalante and Deseada, to 
intercept any of the enemy’s cruisers if attempting 
to approach Pointe-a-Petre 

The admiral was rather mortified to perceive the 
French squadron within the Careenage, and their 
flag flying on Fort Fleur d’Espée As prompt 
measures were necessary, the Veteran was sent to 
bring the light infantry from St. Lucia and St 
Vincent , while the Winchelsea brought 1n the flank 
companies of the 21st Scots Fusiliers from Antigua, 
and by the 11th, troops from all the other islands 
came pouring into Basse Terre The Legislatures 
of Antigua and St Vincent raised corps of volun- 
teers at their own expense, and sent them to 
Guadaloupe 

Having collected all the forces that could be got 
together, Sir George Grey made a successful attack 
on Grande Terre, under cover of a fire from the 
ships of Captain Kelly and Viscount Garlhes On 
the 27th, the enemy were attacked on all sides 
by Brigadier Symes with the grenadier and light 
companies, routed and driven down to Morne 
Mascot, where they made a stand, till, on being 
charged with the bayonet, they fled to Fort Fleur 
d’Espée 

The most determined conflicts now took place 
between the British and French, who were led by 
the ferocious and brutal republican, Victor Hugue,, 
a wretch stained with every crime, “ and who, in 
the small sphere to which he was confined, dis- 
played resources, cunning, cruelty, and insolence, 
never surpassed in any civilised or baibarous 
warfare ” 

A series of incessant conflicts took place, in 
one of these Colonel Fisher was wounded by a 
grape-shot, and had his horse killed under him 
Many meritorious ofhcers were slain, and among 
others, Captain Lewis Robertson of the Veteran, 
while gallantly leading his seamen to the attack 

In every encounter with the bayonet, against 
Frenchmen, mulattoes, and negroes alike, we 
were successful, but it was found impossible to 
retake Fleur d’Espée The rainy season had com- 
menced, and fatal sickness, its steady attendant, 
thinned so fast the ranks of the British troops, as 
to threaten them with annihilation 

Hence, our now shattered forces retreated across 
the Salée to Basse Terre, and took up a strong 
position opposite Pointe-a-Petre , while our squadron 
occupied the Cul de Sac, between them and the 
enemy, who now possessed all Grande Terre with 
the whole of its forts 

The total losses in these last conflicts were 
fifty-two in the navy, in the army, 502 of all ranks 
killed, wounded, and missing 
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With all their disadvantages, the British troops, 
under the command of General Prescot, held out 
till the 9th of December, 1794, when they were€ 
compelled, by fatigue, by disease, and famine, to 
capitulate, and so France once again had full 
possession of the isle of Guadaloupe 

VILLIERS-EN-COUCHE An action (subsequent to 
the siege of Landrecies) in which our 15th Light 
Dragoons won the greatest honour (See vol 11, 
pp 214, 215 ) 

Caunpry, where the French were defeated with 
the loss of fifty pieces of cannon, chiefly by the 
British and Austnan cavalry (See vol 11, pp. 
215-219 ) 

Corsica conquered and annexed to the Bntish 
Empire by Sr David Dundas (See vol 11, pp 
219-221 ) 

“THe GLorious First oF JUNE” Our great 
naval victory off Ushant, won by Earl Howe 
(See vol 11, pp 222-227 ) 

1795 BATTLE BETWEEN THE BLANCHE AND 
PIQUE }RIGALES, off the isle of Guadaloupe. (See 
vol 11, pp 227-230 ) 

L’OritnT Lord Bndport’s famous victory over 
the French fleet (See vol 11, pp 230-232 ) 

THE ZERPSICHORE AND JZAHONESA FRIGATES, 
off Cadiz, &c (See vol 11, pp 237-239 ) 

THE Scitty Istanps Defeat of a French 
squadron, unde: Moulston, an American, by a 
British forty-gun ship and two fngates (See vol 
Il, pp 240-243 ) 

1796-7 THE GLATroNn AND INDEFATIGABLE 
Gallant exploits of the former, off Helvoet, and 
of the latter off Ushant (See vol 11, pp 243- 
245 ) 

1797. Capr Str Vincenr Sir John Jervis’s 
great victory over the Spanish fleet, which won 
him an earldom, and Captain Calder a baronetcy 
(See vol 11, pp 232-237 ) 

CamMprERvown Total defeat of the Dutch fleet 
under De Winter, by that of Britain, under Admiral 
Duncan, who thereby gained a peerage (See vol. 
11, pp 245-250 ) 

1798 THE LEANDER AND LE GENEREUX On 
the 18th of August this year, one of the many ship 
duels, occurring then daily, took place between 
these vessels on most unequal terms H M fngate, 
Leander, Captam Thompson, having on_ board 
Captain Berry, charged with despatches from 
Admiral Nelson for the commander-in-chief, when 
six mules off the west end of Gozzo (near Candia) 
—the Claudia past which St. Paul sailed on his way 
to Rome—at daybreak discovered a large ship 
standing towards him, before a fine breeze, though 
the Leunder was at that time becalmed. Captain 
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Thompson made out the stranger to be a ship of 
the line , and hence, he did not consider himself 

o justified in seeking an action with a force so much 
superior, especially as he was short eighty men of 
his ship's company, and had on board a number of 
wounded seamen Indeed, he set all sail to avoid 
her, but by eight am the strange sail, being to 
windward and within range of the Leander, with 
Neapolitan colours flying, suddenly changed them 
to French, so there was nothing for it but to fight 
to the last now, for a British frigate would scorn to 
strike quietly even to a French ship of the line! 
At nine, being within half gunshot of the Leander’s 
weather quarter, Captain Thompson hauled up 
sufficiently to bring his broadside to bear, and 
poured itin Vigorously it was returned, and for an 
hour and a half the firing was constant, heavy, and 
destructive _ By this time the enemy availed him- 
self of the crippled condition of the Zeander to lay 
her aboard on the larboard bow , but a smart and 
well-directed fire from the marines on the poop and 
quarter-deck, supported by a furious cannonade, 
repulsed the boarders of the enemy with slaughter, 
and many fell between the ships into the sea. 

A light breeze now gave them way, enabling 
Captain Thompson to disentangle his smart little 
frigate from her towering antagonist , and, in luffing 
unde the stern of the latter at ten yards’ distance, 
to discharge, with deliberation, every gun into him 
Without intermission, this most unequal battle 
raged at pistol-shot, till half-past three in the after- 
noon, when the breeze freshening, enabled the 
enemy to pass the bows of the Leander, and place 
himself on her starboard side, where the guns had 
been nearly all disabled from the wreck of fallen 
spars that was lying there The Leander now was 
totally ungovernable, nothing was standing but 
the battered remains of her fore and mainmast , 
her hull was riddled , her decks encumbcred with 
killed and wounded, and everywhere splashed with 
blood , and now the enemy, who had only lost his 
mizzentopmast, was placing himself athwart the 
stern In this defenceless and terrible situation, 
Captain Thompson, after a brief conference with 
Captain Berry, found himself compelled — but 
without dishonour—to strike to the foe 

Le Géntrewx, 74 guns, was commanded by M 
Lejoulle, a chef-de-division, who had escaped from 
the action of the rst of August with 900 men on 
board Of these, 100 were killed and 188 wounded 
by the fire of the brave Leander, whose losses were 
only thirty-five killed, and fifty-eight wounded, 1n- 
cluding Captain Thompson and six other officers 
No sooner were they all taken on board the Géné- 








thing they possessed. In vain did they expostulate 
with the ruffianly republicans on this treatment, 
and Lejoulle rephed coolly— 

“J’en suis faché, mais le fait est, que les Francais 
sont bons au pillage ” 

The subsequent treatment of Captain Thompson 
and his ship’s company, at the hands of these men, 
would have cast infamy on the crew of a Barbary 
corsair 

Qs1izND Expedition under General Coote, to 
destroy the works there The whole force taken 
prisoners by the enemy (See vol I1, pp 250, 
251) 

Ross AND VINEGAR Hitt Engagements with 
the Irish insurgents, who were defeated by General 
Take at the latter place, 21st June (See vol 11, 
Pp 251~258 ) 

CAsSrLEBAR AND BALLINAMUCK _ In the former 
affair with the insurgents and French the king’s 
troops were defeated, but were victorious in the 
latter, when all the French were captured (See 
vol 11, pp 259-262 ) 

THE NILE, where, in August, the glorious Nelson 
destroyed, with terrible loss, the fleet of France 
(See vol 11, pp 263-269 ) 

SERINGAPA1AM stormed, and Sultan Tippo slain 
by our troops, under General Harris (See vol 11, 
pp 269-276 ) 

THE HELDER crossed by the British troops, 
under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, victoriously (See 
vol 11, pp 277-280 ) 

BERGEN stormed by our troops, sixty officers, 
3,000 men, and sixteen guns of the enemy taken 
(See vol 11, pp 280, 281 ) 

ALKMAAR’ A conflict, after which the apathy 
of the Dutch, and other adverse circumstances, 
compelled the Duke of York to quit Holland to its 
fate (See vol 11, pp 280-283 ) 

St JEAN D’AcRE gallantly defended by Sir 
Sidney Smith, against an overpowering force under 
Bonaparte (See vol 11, pp 283-287 ) 

SURPRISE AND /IERMIONE }RIGAILS One of 
the most daring and gallant exploits, among the 
many which redound to the honour of our navy, 
was executed on the morning of the 25th of October, 
this year, by Captain Edward Hamilton, in the 
Surprise, of 24 guns, of which he gave a report in 
his letter to Admiral Sir Hyde Parker Having 
ascertained that the Hermione frigate, on board of 
which a dangerous mutiny had broken out 1n 1797, 
when cruising off the Porto Rico, and when Cap- 
tain Pigot and many more of her officers and erew 
were barbarously murdered in their beds, after 
which the mutineers carned her into La Guayra, 
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remonstrances of Rear-Admural Harvey — having 
heard, we say, that she was at anchor 1n the har- 
bour of Porto Cavallo, he resolved to recapture her 
for His Mayjesty’s service at every hazard, though 
she was moored under cover of batteries armed 
with 200 pieces of cannon Having observed well 
her situation on the 22nd and 23rd of October, the 
evening of the 24th proving favourable for the 
attempt, he turned up the hands to acquaint them 
with his purpose, and his response was three hearty 
cheers, and the assertion that “they would all 
follow him to a man” 

These manifestations so greatly increased his 
hopes, that he had no fears of not succeeding In 
his boats, with roo men, including officers, at 
half past twelve, on the morning of the 25th, he 
crept into Porto Cavallo with muffled oars He 
encountered first, and beat, the launch of the 
Hermione, which carried a 24-pounder and twenty 
Spaniards, receiving in doing so seven cannon-shot 
and a volley of small-arms from the fngate, which 
his sailors boaided, swarming up her sides with 
cutlass and pistol, with the agility of tiger-cats 

“The forecastle was taken without much resist- 
ance,” says his despatch, “the quarter-dech disputed 
the point a quarter of an hour, when a dreadful 
carnage took place , the main-deck held out much 
longer, and with equal slaughter, nor was it before 
both cables were cut, sail made on the ship, and 
the boats ahead to tow her, that the main-deck 
could be called ours, they last of all retreated to 
the lower decks, and continucd firmg tll their 
ammunition wis expended  Lhen, and not till 
then, did they cry tor quirter” 

By two in the morning the Z/es mone was once 
more ours, and beyond reach of the Spanish bat- 
teries, which kept up a heavy fire Her captain, 
Don Ramond de Chalos, informed Captain Hamil- 
ton that she was nearly ready for sea, mounting forty- 
four guns, with a ship’s company, 321 officers and 
seamen, fifty-six soldiers, and fifteen artillery on 
board, all these had been conquered by 100 British 
seamen Our casualties were Captain Hamilton, 
Mr Maxwell, and three seamen wounded severely, 
and seven slightly , not a man killed , while of the 
enemy there were 119 killed and 97 wounded— 
most of them dangerously Hamulton was knighted, 
feasted at the Mansion House, London, and re- 
ceived 300 guineas from the Assembly of Jamaica, 
but distributed these, with 200 more, among the 
brave companions of his victory 

1800 QuiBERON Bay. In the June of this 
year Sur Edward Pellew was detached witha squad- 
ron by Earl St Vincent, having on board a body 
oi troops uuder Brigadier-Geu.eral the Hon ‘Thomas 
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Maitland (afterwards Governor of Malta and the 
Ioman Isles), with orders to assist the Royalists 
and Chouans in Quiberon and the Morbihan. The 
naval armament consisted of eighteen sail, carrying 
970 guns, and among the captains were Lord 
Ranelagh, Sir Richard Strachan, and Sir Thomas 
Livingstone, Bart, of Westquarter The troops 
embarked were the znd (Queen’s), 20th, 36th, 
82nd, g2nd (Gordon MHighlanders—previously 
tooth Foot), and 200 artillery, in all 5,000 men, 
with whom 400 seamen and marines were to co- 
operate 

On the 4th the forts at the west end of Quiberon 
Bay were silenced by the guns of the fleet, and a 
body of troops was landed, under Major J Ram- 
say, of the 2nd, who destroyed the batteries, while 
several vessels were brought out, and others scut- 
tled, with some trivial losses on board the Cynthia, 
of 18 guns Before dawn on the 6th, 300 of the 
Queen’s landed on the coast of the Morbihan, and 
with the gun-launches and naval force, under Lieu- 
tenant Pinfold, of the /mpétueux, 78 guns, cut out 
six sail, with 100 prisoners on board L'Jusolente, 
an 18-gun corvettc, he boarded with much bravery, 
but was obliged to burn her with several other 
vessels Then the guns in the forts were destroyed 
and the magazines blown up 

On the night of the 17th, Sir Edward Pellew and 
the general had intended to attack Belle Isle, but 
several circumstances caused its postponement till 
the roth, when intelligence that a force, vastly 
superior to thers, was assembled in the island, and 
though the troops were Janded, and had actually 
encamped on the isle of Hout, they were re-em- 
barked, and proceedcd to the Mediterranean, where 
sharper work awaited them in Egypt, under Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie 

kL FERROL To distress the enemy elsewhere, 
a similar expedition sailed for this important seaport, 
on the north coast uf Galicia, and reached Playa 
de Dominos, near Ferrol, on the 25th of August, 
under Sir John Borlase Warren It consisted of 
thirteen sail, carrying 772 guns, with a body of 
troops on board, including the 23rd Fusiliers, 31st, 
52nd, 63rd, and other regiments, under Lieutenant- 
General Sir James Pulteney The two battalions 
of the 52nd were made up to 1,800 strong Sir 
James having urged the instant disembarkation of 
the troops, 1t was ably performed the same night, 
and, after the fire from a battery of eight 24- 
pounders had been silenced by our ships of war, 
the troops, with sixteen field-pieces, accompanied 
by seamen carrying scaling-ladders, proceeded to get 
the guns into position on the heights above Ferrol. 
Just as they gained the summut, the light infantry 
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under Colonel Stewart were attacked, and he fell 
wounded 

® At daybreak,” says Sir James's despatch, “a 
considerable body of the enemy was driven back 
by Major-General the Earl of Cavan’s brigade, sup- 
* ported by other troops, so that we remained in 
complete possession of the heights which overlook 
the town and harbour, but from the nature of the 
ground, which was steep and rocky, unfortunately, 
this service could not be performed without loss 
The first battahon of the 52nd Regiment had the 
pnncipal share inthis action The enemy lost about 
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merchandise, 1t was doubly valuable to us 1n its 
neutral state, and its possession by France de- 
prived us of this, while it secured to her the com- 
mand of the Levant. The French had opposition 
from Valetta. Napoleon placed therein a garrison 
of 3,000 men, and sailed on his way eastward , but 
the Maltese, who had received these at first as 
friends, revolted ere the year was out, and drove 
them into the garrison, where they kept them 1p 
strict blockade, until the island was invested by a 
British squadron under Captain Ball, of the Avex- 
ander, who had under his orders three ships of the 
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BATTLE OF RAHMANIE 


roo men killed and wounded, and thirty or forty 
prisoners” We had sixteen killed and sixty-three 
wounded, including five officers, one of the 52nd 
mortally 

The troops re-embarked, and proceeded to 
Cadiz, when the whole were ordered into fiat- 
bottomed boats, for the purpose of attacking the 
town, but the design was abandoned, and they 
sailed for Gibraltar, to join the force collecting 
there to accompany Abercrombie to Egypt 

Matta While Nelson wasin the Gulf of Lyons, 
in May, 1798, the French suddenly took posses- 
sion of the island of Malta, then held by the Grand 
Master and knights of that once famous and illus- 
trious order, who had some secret understanding 
with them Possessing the finest harbour in the 
Mediterranean, and being an entrepét for British 

188 


line, and three frigates, together with a Portuguese 
squadron, under the Marquis de Niza, both being 
detachments from the fleet of Nelson, who had 
command of the entire Mediterranean Sea, from 
Gibraltar, whence he issued his orders, to the Nile 
and the Dardanelles Gozzo, a small dependant 
on Malta, surrendered to Captain Ball on the 28th 
of October, 1798 

Meanwhile the French were shut up in Va- 
letta, and all the better sort in Malta were being 
pillaged and murdered by the Maltese The poor 
Grand Master went out of his senses and a depu- 
tation waited upon Captain Ball, requesting himeto 
assume the government of the island, civil and 
military, and in this office he was confirmed by 
Lord Nelson and the King of Sicily The garnson 
had not yet surrendered, but was further blocked 
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up by 300 Royal Marines, under Major Weir, who 
raised a Maltese regiment, which he brought to a 
high state of discipline, and which served until the 
final reduction of the island, on the 2oth of Sep- 
tember, with our troops under General Pigot, and the 
blockading squadron under Captains George Martin, 
of the Morthumberland, 74 guns, and Alexander 
John Ball, of the Alexander In the harbour of 
Valetta was taken a 64-gun ship belonging to the 
knights She was a vessel of wonderful beauty, 
named the A¢hen:an, but perished afterwards under 
circumstances of singular calamity The garnson 
marched out with the honours of war, the officers 
being allowed to retain their swords Malta from 
thenceforward became an integral portion of our 
vast empire , and thus became, in 1803, the rcal 


and secret cause of the renewal of the war with 
France 
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PERIOD, 1801-1809 


r8or ALEXANDRIA Defeat of the French by 
the British, under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, who was 
mortally wounded on the 21st of March (See 
vol 11, pp 288-295 ) 

RauManir After the death of Abercrombie, 
General Hutchison succeeded to the command 
of the British troops, at the head of whom, he 
drove the enemy from their fortified post at Rah- 
manie, in Lower Egypt, on the oth of May, 
1801 This was on the junction of the Rosetta 
branch of the Nile with the canal of Alexandria 
In conjunction with a ‘Turkish force, under Capitan 
Pasha, he compelled them to fall back through the 
desert to the city of Cairo, which surrendered after 
a few days’ siege , and in the subsequent July the 
thanks of both Houses were awarded to him and 
to the army for this service, which was ably per- 
formed by Colonel Spencer's corps and 4,000 Turks, 
against the French, who were 3,000 strong, and 
well intrenched The Gaseffs do not state the 
loss of the enemy , but 200 prisoners were taken 

COPENHAGEN bombarded and taken by our 
forces, under Admural Nelson and the Hon 
Colonel Stewart Sweden was next to have been 
attacked but for the treaty of peace, signed at 
Amiens, on the 27th of March, 1802 (See vol u1, 
pp 296-302) Thus ended, for a brief space, a 
war in which, between 1793 and the latter date, 
the French navy sustained a loss of not less than 
seventy-four line-of-battle ships, taken or destroyed , 
together with roo fngates, mounting 12,000 pieces 
of cannon—taking no account of smaller vessels, 
gunboats, and so forth 

1803. ALLYGHUR. This place—one of the 


most celebrated fortresses in Hindostan, situated 
midway between the Ganges and the Jumna, and 
once the capital of an extensive dominion—was 
stormed, with severe loss, on the 29th of August, 
by the British, under General Lake, and taken from 
the Mahrattas, under M Perron, 2,000 of whose 
troops perished in the defence 

DetyH1 On the s1th of September, General 
Lake, still prosecuting the Mahratta war, pushing on 
towards Delhi, found that the army, under M Per- 
ron and another Frenchman, had crossed the Jumna 
under cover of the night, and taken up a position 
in front of the ancient capital of the Moguls, then 
the prison of Shah Alum Though Lake’s troops 
were fatigued by a long march, and oppressed by 
the excessive heat of the weather, they had barely 
halted six miles from Delhi and begun to pitch their 
tents, when they were attacked by a powerful Mah- 
ratta force, under Louis Bourquien, 19,000 strong 
He had posted his main body on a nising ground, 
flanked by swamps, with his front covered by 
trenches and guns’ By some skilful movements, 
he was lured by Lake into the plain, where 4,500 
British troops were formed to oppose him One 
volley was poured in , our men then rushed on with 
the bayonet, the Mahrattas worked their guns 
bravely, firing round, grape, and chain shot 
Another volley was poured in, another charge 
resorted to, and then a few rounds from our flying 
artillery completed the affar They fled along the 
reedy banks of the Jumm1, leaving in our hands 
4,000 killed, wounded, and prisoners, sixty-eight 
guns, a great store of ammunition, and the military 
chest Jake had his horse shot under him, and 
400 of his men slain—chiefly by grape and chain 
shot Next morning Delhi was abandoned by the 
enemy, and on the 14th, Louis Bourquien and 
several other French officers in the service of the 
Mahrattas surrendered as prisoners of war. 

ASsAYE Defeat of the Mahrattas by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, 21st of September (See vol 1, pp 
305-309 ) 

Leswarer_ A battle which destroyed the power 
of Scindia, won by Lord Lake on the ist of 
November (See vol 11, pp 302-304 ) 

THE Minerva captured off Cherbourg (See 
vol 11, pp 309-317 ) 

Monte Curisto The brave exploit of Lieu- 
tenant Nicolls, RM (See vol 1, pp 311- 
314) 

1804 THE MERCLDES 
Spanish ship destroyed in battle with ours. 
vol 11, pp 314, 315 ) 

SURINAM This Dutch colony, with several 
ships, reduced aud annexed by Commodore Hood 


The sad story of a 
(See 
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and General Sir Charles Green’s troops. 
vol 11, pp 316, 317) 

® Derzc. Dunng the progress of the Mahratta 
war, while Lord Lake was preparing to fall on 
Holkar’s cavalry, a part of the British infantry and 
e artillery, under General Fraser, had been sent to 
look after his well-disciplined brigades and guns, 
which were known to be somewhere 1n the Bhurt- 


(See 


Our troops now deployed into two Imes—the 
76th Regiment, with two battalions, forming the 
first, and the remaining troops the second By one 
furrous bayonet-charge, the 76th drove the Mah- 
rattas out of the village, and then rushing with 
loud cheers down the slope behind, attacked, still 
with the bayonet, their first line of guns, which 
were pouring forth a terrific storm of round, grape, 


pore district , and on the morning of the 13th of | and chain shot. As our men came up, the guns 
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were abandoned—the gunners flying to others in 
the rear, so that, by the time the troops of the 
second line passed through the fortified village, they 
saw the brave 76th far ahead in the thickest of a 
vast multitude, and almost lost, but they came up 
to the rescue at a mighty rush _ From the second 
range of guns, the Mahrattas now opened a still more 
destructive fire A cannon-ball took off Fraser's 
leg, he was borne from the field, and the command 
devolved on Colonel Monson, of the 76th. Frem 
their second line of guns the Mahrattas were again 
dnven Battery after battery was taken over a 
distance of two miles, till close under the walls of 
Deeg, when our little band had to fall back. 


November, 1804, Fraser came upon them, when 
encamped between a deep tank, or small lake, and 
a vast morass, their nght covered by a fortified 
village, and their left by the celebrated fortress of 
Deeg, in the province of Agra They consisted 
of twenty-four finely-trained battalions of infantry, 
with a tremendous park of artillery, yet, never- 
theless, our forces, consisting of only two European 
regiments and four of sepoys, marched gaily and 
gallantly to attack them =F raser’s confident little 
column had to make a long détour from Goverdown 
to avoid the morass , thus day had broken ere it 
reached the fortified village covering the enemy’s 


night. 
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Meanwhile, a body of Mahratta horse, wheeling 
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those who perished in the morass, some 3,000 of 


round by the rear, retook their first line of guns, ; the foe lay dead on the field, and eighty-seven 


and turned them against us, put Captain Henry 
Norford, of the 76th, with only twenty-eight men, 
charging with the bayonet, drove them off, and re- 
captured the cannon, in the peifoimance of this 
brilliant exploit he was unfortunately killed At 
the lower end of the morass there still hovered a 
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guns, all of the finest European fabiic, were taken ‘ 
General Fraser died of his wound, leaving seven 
sons, most of whom were in the service Deeg was 


afterwards stormed by Lord Lake, and was ulti- 
matcly bestowed upon Runjeet Sing 
1805 


BHURIPORE (or Bhurtpoor) On the ist 
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BATTIE OF DELHT 


dense body of Holkar’s infantry, with many heavy 
guns, but, with only two battihons of sepoys and 
three six-pound field-pieces, Major Hammond kept 
their great force in check during the whole of the 
action, and till Colonel Morison could place a few 
more six-pounders in his front, and move round 
upon the enemy’s flank The latter now made a 
precipitate retreat into the morass, where hundreds 
perished miserably Among these were many of 
their principal leaders = Fairly and gloriously was 
the battle won, though not without severe loss to 
a force so small, being 644 of all rinks, killed, 
wounded, and missing, but without reckoning 


of January Lord Lake moved from Deeg against 


, this well-defended capital, which stood amid jungles 


and water On the 3rd, the British encamped for 
the prosecution of a siege which promised to be 
one of vast difficulty Bhurtpore, a maiden fortress, 
was amazingly strong, both naturally and artificially, 
and it was garrisoned by a numerous and well- 
orgamsed army After the place was breached, there 
were several attempts made to carry it by storm, 


| and though, 1n one of these, a party under Captain 


John Grant, of the 86th, or Royal County Down, 
actually got im and took eleven guns, the attempts 
were failures, and the enemy butchered in cold 
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blood all who fell wounded in the ditch, or beyond 
the outer wall, thus were many of Lake's best 
officers slain 
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had nearly gained the sunimit of the bastion, 


where, I was informed, a few hours’ more battering 
would render the ascent perfectly easy, I deter- 




















Undaunted by these disasters, Jord Lake re- | mined to make another attempt yesterday The 
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solved to make another attempt In his despatch 
to the Governor-General, as given m the news- 
papers of the period, he says— 

“ As it appeared that our failure on the 2oth 
was to be accounted for, in a great measure, by | 
the occurrence of unexpected accidents and delays, 
as part of the corps who formed the storming 
party had surmounted the principal difficulty, and 


party for this service consisted of the whole Euro- 
pean force, and the two battalions of the native 
infantry of the Bengal army, and the greater part 
of His Majesty’s 55th and 86th Regiments, and the 
grenadier battalion and flank companies of the rst 
| battahon, 3rd Regiment, from the Bombay division 
The whole moved on to the attack about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, under the command of 
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the Hon. Bngadier Monson The troops, most 
confident of success, commenced the attack, and 
persevered 1n it for a considerable length of time 
with the most determined bravery; but their 
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side of the enemy. Discharges of grape, logs: of 


wood, and pots filled with combustible matenals, 
immediately knocked down those who were ascend , 
ing, and the whole party, after beg engaged in 
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utmost exertions were not sufficient to enable _ an obstinate contest for two hours, and suffering 
them to gain the top of the breach The bastion, | very severe loss, were obliged to relinquish the 
which was the point of attack, was extremely | attempt, and retire to our trenches ” 

steep, the resistance opposed to them was vigorous, Our loss in these two assaults was severe, 
and as our men could only mount by small parties 


and, including officers (Europeans) and natives, 
at a time, the advantages were very great on the | amounted to 254 killed, 1,564 wounded, 33 missmg. 
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In all, 3,100 officers and solkhers were put 
hors de combat 1m the various attempts to storm 


Bhurtpore on this occasion, so the siege was | (See vol 11, pp 341-344 ) 


converted into a blockade, and the Rajah, on 
learning that fresh guns and ammunition were 
coming on from Futtyghur and elsewhere, and 
having lost faith in his lucky star, sent forth 
Vakeels to negociate for peace, and on the 1oth of 
April, he repaired in person to the British camp, 
imploring it, So peace was granted on condition 
that the fortress of Deeg should remain in our 
hands till he pledged himself never to have 
further alliance with our enemies, that he should 
pay the Company twenty lacs of Ferruckabad 
rupees , give up some of his territories, and deliver 
one of his sons as hostage for the performance of 
these promises, after which, Lord Lake resumed 
his pursuit of Holkar, towards the country of the 
Sikhs 

Tue Pursurr or Missrgssy, the French admiral, 
among the West Indian Isles, including the attack 
upon the island of Dominica, 1n repelling which, 
Major A A Nunn, of the 2nd Regiment, greatly 
distinguished himself (See vol 11, pp 318-321 ) 
When all his gunners were shot down, he took his 
place at a cannon pointed against the advancing 
French, and was mortally wounded For this, a 
sword of honour and a piece of plate were be- 
stowed upon his family by the Patriotic Fund 

Ferrot Defeat of the French and Spanish 
fleets under Villeneuve, by Sir Robert Calder 
(See vol 11, pp 321-323 ) 

Dipon aNd PuHaunrx A _ fngate battle, in 
which the former, a Frenchman, was beaten and 
taken (See vol 11, pp 323-327) 

TRAFALGAR Nelson’s most glorious victory, 
on the 21st of October It 1s impossible here to 
forget the discovery, in April, 1875, of those in- 
teresting relics stowed away in Chatham Dockyard 
—some of the sails of the Victory used on this 
eventful day, pierced with many shot-holes, the 
mainsail having as many as ninety, and the main- 
topsail sixty in it, as the enemy fired chiefly to 
cripple our ships aloft (See vol 11, pp 327-334) 

1806. Capt oF Goop Hope captured by our 
troops under General Beresford (See vol 1, pp 
334, 335) 

BuENos AYRES 
troops were compelled to capitulate 
PP 335-338 ) 

SAN Dominco A gallant sea battle fought by 
Sir John Duckworth, who destroyed the French 


After capturing this place our 
(See vol 11, 


fleet (See vol 11, pp 338, 339) 
THE GIRONDE’ Exploits of the great Earl of 
Dundonald (See vol 11, pp 340, 341 ) 
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Danrzic, which our ships bravely attempted 
to relieve, when besieged by Marshal Lefebre. 
Total defeat of the French army in’ 
(See vol. 


MAIDA 
Calabria, by ours unde: Sir John Stuart 
Il, pp 445-450 ) 

1807. COPENHAGFN captured by an expedition 
under Lord Gambier and Lord Cathcart. (See vol. 
11, PP 351-353 ) 

DARDANELLES’ The passage of the strait forced 
by our fleet under Admiral Duckworth (See vol 
11, PP 355-358 ) 

RosErta AND EL Hamei, including the un- 
fortunate expedition of General Mackenzie Fraser 
(See vol 11, pp 358-360 ) 

Curacoa captuied from the Dutch by Captain 
Brisbane, RN (See vol 11, pp 361-363 ) 

Mon'1E VIDEO assaulted and taken by Sir Home 
Popham (See vol 11, pp 363-365 ) 

Buenos Ayres Rout and destruction of the 
British troops under General Whitelock (See vol. 
11, pp 365-369 ) 

1808 Rouica Sir Arthur Wellesley’s first vic- 
tory in the Peninsula (See vol 11, pp 374-376) 

ViMIERA ‘Total defeat of the French, ending 
in the evacuation of Portugal (See vol 11, pp 
377-381 ) 

1808-9 L’IisLE GroIx In the summer of the 
first-named year, His Mayesty’s frigate Amethyst, of 
thirty-eight guns, was cruising off the island of 
Groix, near the French coast, in the department of 
the Morbihan, opposite the mouth of the Blavet, 
when Captain Michael Seymour, her commander, 
discovered the French frigate Zhefts, of the same 
number of guns, but a greatly superior complement 
of men, standing off and on shore on a fine clear 
evening He accordingly bore down upon her, 
and at ten at night, under a starry sky, the battle 
began, and continued till twenty munutes past 
twelve Soon after ten, 1t chanced that the French 
frigate fell on board of the Amethyst, but they 
separated 

At a quarter-past eleven, she intentionally ran on 
board again, and continued in that condition until 
finally conquered, the fluke of the Amefthyst’s best 
bower anchor having entered her foremost main- 
deck port, and after great slaughter, and several 
prisoners being made on both sides, she was 
boarded and taken She was, by that time, 
entirely dismasted and ternbly shattered, having 
her captain with about 135 men killed and 
1oz2 wounded , among the latter were all her 
officers save two Our loss was Lieutenant Ber- 
nard Kendal of the Royal Marines and eighteen 
men killed, with fifty-two wounded The prize 
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was taken into Plymouth, where Captain Seymour Channel fleet, and, further, he applied for fire-ships, 
received the honour of kmghthood for his victory | with which to destroy the enemy’s squadron. On 
eHe distinguished himself again greatly in the April | the 8th of Apnl, Gambier was jomed by Lord 
of the following year, 1809 Cochrane (afterwards the tenth and ill-requited 
On the 5th, with the Amethyst, he was havering | Earl of Dundonald) to lead the attack, with fire- 
off the roads of Verdun (according to Brenton) | ships of his own construction The first were 
when he came suddenly in sight of the Vemen, | intended to burn without immediate explosion, the 
Captain du Potet, a fine new copper-fastened | others were filled with 400 live shells and 3,000 
frigate of forty-four guns, with a crew of 319 men, | hand-grenades, 1,500 barrels of powder, stones, 
and six months’ provisions on board, as she was | and every sort of projectile that was likely to 
bound for the Isle of France At elevenam, the | prove destructive to the enemy, and with this 
chase began The Emerald was in company, but | dreadful squadron Lord Cochrane, then in his 
at seven in the evening she had lost sight of the ! thirty-fourth year, came to anchor in the Basque 
enemy Darkness had fallen on the sea and ad-/! Roads on the day mentioned 
jJacent shore , but Captain (afterwards Sir Michael) | Arrangements for the attack having been com- 
Seymour shaped his course so as to fall in with the ; pleted, Me made the signal to weigh, and ran in 
object of his pursuit about half-past nine, when the | with the Zmpérzeuse, until he moored his own ship 
Amethyst ran alongside and began a resolute action, | sufficiently near , he then anchored, and wet with 
which continued till three next morning _—_ By tnat | a heutenant and his gig’s crew on board of one of 
time, the main and mizzenmasts of the Vewen had | the fire-brigs, to carry out the final object of the 
fallen, and her fire had slackened, while that of the | expedition It was a fortunate circumstance that 
Amethyst had not faled by a single gun, and on] to the AMedafor had b.en apportioned the duty 
the appearance of Captain Mends in the 4rethusa, | of breaking the boom, as it is certain a smaller 
M du Potet at once struck his colours, after | vessel must have failed to do so Still more 
having forty-seven men killed and seventy-three | fortunate was it that she was commanded by a 
wounded The main and muzzenmasts of the | young hero, “who,” says Bicnton, “in defiance of 
Amethyst also fell during the action, but her | his enemies and their showers of shot and shells, 
casualties were only forty-five in all was resolved to bear down on this obstacle, or 
1809 QUILON, in Travancore, where our 12th | perish in the attempt” With a strong breeze and 
Regiment covered itself with glory (See vol 1, flood, Captain James Woolridge ran his ship on 





Pp 369-374) the boom at a nght angle It gave way with a 
Corunna Defeat of the French, under Soult, | crash, and the passage was open 
by Sir John Moore (See vol 11, pp 381-387 ) Then the fire-ships followed That in which 
Douro Passage of the river by the British | Lord Cochrane was, exploded outside the ruined 
troops on the 12th and 13th of May (Seevol 11, | boom, and sooner than he intended , some mistook 
pp 387-389 ) their course in the darkness of the mght, and thus 
TaLAvERA ‘Total deeat of the French, with | failed entirely The moment the boom was broken 
immense loss (See vol 11, pp 390-396.) some of the French hne-of-battle ships cut their 
‘Tue Basque Roaps Amid the naval trans | cables, and ran on the sandbanks Captain Wool- 
actions of this year was the retreat of Allemande, | ridge fired his train In an instant, his ship was a 
the active French admiral, into the Pertus D’An- | pyramid of red, roaring flames , he was dreadfully 
tioche, where he took up, as he conceived, a secure | scorched, but, with his officers and crew, got into the 
anchorage between the Isle d’Aixe and the Boyart | boats, and leaving her to drift on her errand of 
shoal, with a force consisting of ten sail of the line, | destruction, shoved off 
a fifty-gun ship, and four frigates This anchorage | Caprain Joyce, in the Zephyr fire-ship, ran in, 
is called the Basque Roads, a place of perfect |} and when distant from a line-of-battle ship two 
security, and safe from every wind save the north- | cables’ length, fircd the tram, placed his people in 
west At the time of his arrival, our squadron | their boats, while he and a young middy named 
was absent, and, not content with their security ; James Sedgewick Lean alone remained on board, 
under the Isle d’Aixe, the French attempted to | steering, till the vessel was in flames fore and aft, 
form works on the shoal, but were dislodged by | when they sprang into the sea, and swam to the 
the Ameha fngate, under Captain Kirby The, gig By this time, the Z/hyr was so close to 
French admiral being now, as it were, fairly | the French ship that she was only kept off by 
trapped in this roadstead, was then blockaded | fire-booms, while the cables were cut to avoid the 
by Lord Gambier with a stiong division of the | danger The flames of the fire-ships, together with 
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the ghastly glare of blue Iights burned by the | deliver his sword to Lord Cochrane, and lamented 
enemy, enabled the shore batteries and all the} that all he had in the worll wis about to be 
shipping to direct a furious and incessant shower | destroyed in the conflagration ot lis ship His 
of shot, shells, grape, and musketry, which, how- | lordship instantly got into the Luat with him and 
ever, failed to injure Captain Joyce and his boats | pushcd off to assist his p 1soner in retrieving some 
The flood, which ran strong, and the wind and sea , valuable loss, but in pissing a seventy-four which . 
being all against them, greatly increased their | was on fire, her loadcd guns began to go off, a 
danger, more especially when the explosion of | shot from one killed the French captain by Lord 
another fire-ship close by showel thir exact Cochrane’s side, and so damaged the boat, that 
position to the enemy After the flaming and_ she filled, and the rest of the party were nearly 
terrible squadron had been sent before the wind, | drowned ” 
night in‘o the enemy’s anchorage, the offers and| The enemy’s loss greatly exceeded ours, which 
crews, in their boats, had an arduous task to | was only, of all ranks, ten killed and thirty-six 
perform in getting on board His Mayjesty’s ship | wounded Captains Woolridge and Joyce were 
Lmpirveuse, which was so placcd as to receive | posted, many other officers were promotid, and 
them, for many were wounded, and all much} Lord Cochrane was made a Knight of the Bith 
exhausted, having been tour boir. in the boats WALCHEREN The expedition to this place, an 
When day dawned, seven sul of the French line | island of Holland, at the mouth of the Scheldt, 
were seen lyin} on shore, and Lord Cochrane | and separated from Beveland by a narrow channel 
signalled to loid Gambier that they might be| called the Sloe, was perhaps one of the most 
dest oycd stupendous ever undertaken by Britain, for it was 
Phe sienil to “weigh” soon fluttered out from | deemed that the moment had at length arrived, 
the admural’s mast-head, and the fleet came to| when by a great and simultaneous movement by 
anchor th.ee miles off the Isle d’Aixe, while the | her, by Spain and Austria, Napoleon might be 
cnem), as the tide rose, succeeded in removing all | crushed, while campaigning on the Rhine and 
but three sail of the line to deep water, near the en-;| Danube The land forces for this expedition, 
ntrance of the Charente Captain John Bligh, of the | under the command of Lieutenant-General the 
Vattant, was ordered to take his own ship, with the | Earl of Chatham, K G, consisted of 37,000 men, 
Revenge, Captain A Kerr, the Judefatrgable, Argle,| mcluding 2,000 cavalry, sisteen companies of 
Emerald, Pallas, Beagle, Aina (bomb), Jnsolent, | artillery, one troop of horse artillury, 300 mihtary 
Growler, Conflict, Fervent, and Encounter, gun-bnigs, | artificers, twenty-eight officers of sappers and 
to destroy all that yet remained upon the Boyart | miners, two companies of the staff corps, and a 
shoal At twenty minutes past two, Lord Coch- | wagon-train. 
rane, in the /mpészeuse, advanced to attack the} The naval armament, under Rear-Admuiral Sir 
Calcutta, which surrendered to his fire Bhgh’s | Richard Strachan, consisted of sixty-four sail, 
squadron joined in the attack upon the Aguz/on, | carrving 3,542 guns, in addition to thirty-three sloops 
74 guns, and the Varsovte, 80 guns, both of which | of war, armed with from fourteen to eighteen guns, 
struck before five o'clock The prisoners were | five bomb-vessels, twenty-three gun-brigs, thirty- 
removed, the ships set on fire, while the enemy / one cutters, five tenders, eighty-two gun-boats, 
themselves abandoned and gave to the flames | 150 flat-bottomed boats, all the fast-sailing smug- 
their Zonnerre of 74 guns gling boats, and every rowing galley that Deal and 
The destruction of the enemy’s squadron was | Folkestone could furnish The orders to their 
most complete! There were driven on shore | commanders were, “to sink, burn, and destroy the 
f Océan, flagship, 120 guns, with five seventy- | whole of the enemy’s ships of war afloat in the 
fours, other two seventy fours were burned with Scheldt, or building at Antwerp, Terneuse, or 
the Calcutta, 56 guns, the /udienne, 44 guns, and | ! ' Flushing , and, if possible, to render the Scheldt 
several other vessels ‘Lord Cochrane,” says a, no longer navigable for ships of war ” 
writer, “‘now turned his attention to rescue the Belgium with Holland formed then an integral 
vanquished from the devouring elements, and in _ portion of France On the 18th of January this 
bringing away the people of the Ville de Varsove, year there were in the port of Flushing nine sail of 
he would not allow even a dog to be abandoned, | the line, two frigates, and many smaller vessels, 
but took the crying httle favourite up in his arms, | At Antwerp, an equal number of sail of the hne, 
and brought it away A still greater instance of, five of which were under jury-masts and coming 
goodness was displayed in his humanity to a | down to be coppered at Flushing, where on the 
captain of a French seventy four, who came to " 3rd of March the enemy’s force consisted of four 
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cighty-gun ships, seven of seventy-four, two frigates, 
two corvettes, and a bng 
* Previous to the departure of this great expedition, 
the duties of each division were assigned the several 
naval and military leaders Under the command 
of Major-General Sir Eyre Coote, the left wing, 
13,000 strong, was to occupy the island of 
Walcheren, landing, under the eye of Admnral 
Otway, at a point to depend upon the wind 
Lieutenant-General the Marquis of Huntly (after- 
wards the last Duke of Gordon), with 5,000 men, 
was ordered to occupy Cadsand and cut off the 
communication between Walcheren and the main- 
land, but rough weather rendered this movement 
impracticable until the enemy were too strong at 
this point to be assailed § Lieutenant-General 
Grosvenor, with 5,000 men, was to occupy 
Schonen, Lieutenant-General Sir John Hope 
(afterwards Earl of Hopetoun), with 5,500 men, was 
to occupy South Beveland, to act as a corps of 
observation, landing under the superintendence of 
Admiral Keats, while the Earl of Rosslyn’s division, 
with the cavalry, was to remain on board till their 
services were required 

The Venerable, 74 guns, having on board the 
Earl of Chatham and Sir Richard Strachan, accom- 
pamied by the divisions of Hope and Rosslyn, 
sailed from the Downs on the 28th of July, and 
in the evening came to anchor off the west end 
of the low, flat isle of Walcheren Hope took 
his station seven leagues to the westward of that 
island, says Brenton, and on the 31st, Huntly 
came to anchor off Cadsand Sir Eyre Coote, 
with the left wing, came in on the evening of the 
29th, and Veere and Middleburg capitulated on 
the 31st General Grosvenor’s division, which 
sailed from Harwich, came to anchor in the 
Roompot on the rst of August, by which day the 
whole of Walcheren was in our possession, except 
the city of Flushing and the Fort of Rammehins 

The artillery with the flotilla having advanced 
through the Sloe to Rammekuins, the investment 
of Flushing was complete by land and sea, save 
on the south Three French line-of-battle ships, 
which, on the 31st, lay at anchor off the east end 
of Beveland, joined the rest of their ships above 
Lillo Tergoes, the capital of the latter place, was 
given up to our troops by the magistrates, and on 
the same day the Fort of Bathz, commanding the 
East and West Scheldt, surrendered to General 
Disney, thus giving us command of the entrance 
to Brabant 

Lord Castlereagh had asserted that, ‘if the fleet 
in the Scheldt was not in our possession from our 
first landing, it would not be so at all.” This, then, 
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was the time to accomplish the work , but false in- 
telligence retaided the operations of the troops, 
foul winds detained the frigates from covering their 
advance up the river, and the enemy, who, hke 
ourselves, had been in the habit of receiving much 
information from smugglers, were emnployed, mean- 
while, in forufying Cadsand. Filled with troops, 
the latter place could contribute powerfully to the 
defence of Flushing, and by the 6th of August, 
3,000 men had passed from it into that place, nor 
was it in the power of the fleet—from the state of 
the weather—to prevent them Though thus re- 
inforced, Flushing had not the means of ultimately 
arresting us, for as soon as wind and tide suited, 
Loid William Stewart (son of the Earl of Dum- 
fnes), in the Zazema, with ten frigates, passed the 
batteries on the 11th with the loss of only thirteen 
men, and came to anchor under the guns of Bathz 
About the same time, a sortie from Flushing was 
repulsed by our troops—though a partial inun- 
dation rendered our batteries almost useless 

Want of energy was falsely imputed to Sir 
Richard Strachan, so he and his officers were the 
subject of much animadversion 1n the public prints, 
but Sir Home Popham, with a vast number of gun- 
boats and other small craft, got up the Scheldt as far 
as Lillo, and drove the enemy’s ships as high as Fort 
St Philippe, while Admiral Lord Gardner, with the 
San Domingo, Blake, Repulse, Victorian, Denmark, 
Audacwus, and Venerable, all of seventy-four guns, 
lay off the Dyesbroek, ready to act as occasion 
might require The climate of Flushing producing, 
by its damps, bad water, putnd exhalations from 
the marshes, and so forth, a deadly disorder, called 
by the inhabitants the fever of the polders, caused 
the French to send troops there as a place of 
punishment , and Brenton says, its garrison at this 
time “consisted of Prussian, Spanish, and Insh 
prisoners” The preparations for the bombard- 
ment being complete, and the garrison having 
refused to surrender, the batteries were ordered to 
open on Sunday, the 13th of August Under 
Ciptain Cockburn of the Sellesle, 74 guns, 
the bomb and gun boats tovk their station 
off the south end of the city, those under Cap- 
tain Owen of the Clyde, 38 guns, were off the 
west end, elsewhere were batteries manned by 
the Royal Artillery, and Naval Brigade By one 
o’clock every gun was manned, every match 
lighted , and one who was present says that “a 
death-like silence pervaded the air—not a breath 
stirred, and the sun was shining broadly, when “the 
signal was given, and a hundred metal mouths 
opened on the devoted town ” 

The roar of the artillery shook everything, for 
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those of the enemy responded with spirit The 
cannonade continued till ten at mght—there being 
only a little cessation about seven, when a flag of 
truce was sent, in vain, into Flushing Then the 
Congreve rockets—used for the first time in hos- 
tility—were sent, roaring and flaring, on their 
message of destruction A more awful and grand 
effect than these rockets produced could scarcely 
be conceived They and the mortars continued to 
play all might without intermission  Bravely the 
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“ The sailors’ battery, containing six twenty-four- 
pounders, almost split our ears,” says one , “ these 
enthusiastic demi-devils fired not as other battened 
did, but like broadsides from a ship Each dis- 
charge was thus eminently distinguished by its 
terrific noise, for the guns were all fired at once, 
and absolutely shook the earth at every round So 
vehement were these seamen in their exertions that 
they blew themselves up at last” One, in his 
hurry, threw a light among the ammunition, and 
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enemy returned the fire, but their guns were 
silenced at many points, and they were evidently 
getting the worst of the affair when ours ceased at 
two in the morning On Monday, the r4th, the 
fleet bore up, and attacked the town. As it 
consisted mostly of great line-of-battle ships, the 
effect was magnificent, as with a light breeze, they 
came slowly up the broad bosom of the Scheldt, 
each mighty three-decker, as she passed, pouring 
her tremendous broadsides into the place At 
every discharge of our guns, the bricks and tiles 
were seen flying skyward in dark showers, till the 
San Domingo grounded close to the walls, and was 
ternbly mauled, but her broadside did the enemy 
incredible mischief in returr 


thus destroyed their magazine At two o'clock on 
the morning of the 15th, the French general Monet 
agreed to surrender The firing ceased, and Cap- 
tain Cockburn and the Adjutant-General, Colonel 
Long, adjustea the terms, by which the garrison 
were permitted to march out with the honours of 
war In this siege, we had only nine men killed, 
forty-seven wounded, and little damage done other- 
wise 

When our troops entered Flushing, they found 
that by our fire 247 private houses, two churches, 
and the Hdétel de Ville had been destroyed , that 
335 men, women, and children had been kuled, 
and a vast number wounded The prisoners— 
5,000 in number—were sent to Britain , 224 pieces 
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of cannon were taken, and an incredible quantity | among the troops was attnbuted to the bad water 


of the munition of war 
and Duiveland capitulated on the same day, to the 
Earl of Rosslyn 

During these operations Marshal Bernadotte had 
arnved at Antwerp, to put that place in such a 
posture of defence that, by a council of war, the 
reduction of it was deemed impracticable, and 
in the beginning of September a portion of the 
expedition returned home , but, though fever raged 
among our troops amid the pestilential swamps 
of the Drowned Land, our Government deter- 
mined to keep possession of the island, and 
though the naval forces were perfectly healthy, 
most lamentable was the destruction of life 
among the troops ere the place was finally aban- 
doned 

The general result of this expedition caused 
much discontent, and in the following year it was 
investigated by Parhament. 

Most sad and melancholy were the sufferings 
and the losses of the army, while, as we have 
said, the naval forces were perfectly healthy during 
the whole of the time that our ships lay in the 
river Scheldt 

So also were our seamen and marines sent from 
the fleet to garrison Ter Viere , thus, the disease 
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Returns show the results thus — 

















Officers embarked - 41738 
Privates : + 37,481 
Total ; ‘ ° 39,219 
Officers Privates. 
Killed 7 ° ° 99 
Died of fever . 40 .» o 2,041 
Died at home 20 » « 1,859 
Deserted in despair » 8 84 
Discharged ove ° e 25 
Total ~ 67 «6 « 4108 
Early in x8x0, there were sick 
in Britain, from this expe- 
dition 217. » 41,296 
284 . « 15,404 
Officers ee ee ee ee 284 
Grandtotal . «© + « «© « 435,688 
Rie 


Ras-at-KuyMa The pirates o1 the Persian 
Gulf having for some time made themselves most 
obnoxious by their ravages and outrages, Rear- 
Admiral Drury, commanding in the East Indian 
seas, sent a squadron, consisting of two frigates 
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and nine of the Company’s cruisers, under the 
command of Captain John Wainwright of Ze 
Chiffone, 36 guns, to punish them, and ably did he 
execute the orders given to him On the 11th of 
November he arrived off Ras-al-Khyma, a town 
of Arabia and the capital of the pirate coast, it 
stands on a sandy peninsula, the neck of which 
was well defended by a strongly flanked battery, 
while the sea-line was fortified for about a mile 
and a quarter by gun-battenes at regular intervals , 
it was moreover defended by several castles, 
one being the residence of the chief pirate, another 
for the protection of naval stores The suburbs 
consisted of bamboo huts, roofed with palm 
leaves 

Captain Wainwnght solicited the assistance of the 
Imaum of Mascat, who declined to engage in the 
enterprise, assuring him that only small vessels 
could approach the place, which would require 
10,000 men for its capture The shoaling of the 
water prevented even the smaller vessels from 
approaching the town nearer than a distance of 
two miles, and that afternoon the pirates danngly 
and defiantly burned a Bntish ship, the Mcnerva, 
in sight of our squadron On the 12th the gun- 
boats and small craft crept in-shore, and cannon- 
aded the town for three hours, and again on the 
13th, while Lieutenant Leslie of the C/zffone, with 
two gun-boats and a detachment of sepoys, made 
a false attack on the north, the principal effort 
being made on the south Colonel Smith, with 
another party of troops, assisted by Captain Wain- 
wright with all the seamen and marines that could 
be spared from the shipping, made good his 
landing, carried the works by storm, spiked the 
guns, entered the town, and drove out the enemy 
with considerable slaughter, while showers of grape 
from the gun-boats completed the rout of the 
pirates By four o'clock every vessel in the 
harbour and all the public storehouses were 
sheeted with flame Captain Gordon, of the 
Caroline, 36 guns, assisted in this service, which 
was fully achieved with trivial loss on our side, 
but most serious damage to the enemy, whose 
small coast towns were now all visited in suc- 
cession, after which the squadron proceeded to 
Luft near Kishma, the largest island in the Persian 
Gulf 

For twenty-four hours Captain Wainwnght en 
deavoured to bring the people to terms without 
avail He then moored his ships within musket- 
shut of the town, and landed with the troops, 
marines, and seamen Advancing to the gate of 
the fort, he attempted to force it, but the enemy 
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The sloops of war and gun-boats then bombarded 
the place with such severity that the pirate-governor 
agreed to yield next day in favour of the Imaum) 
of Mascat In the meantime our seamen gave 
to the flames eleven puratical ships then lying in 
the harbour, and having thus completely chas- 
tised these freebooters, the squadron rejoined the 
admiral. 

MARTINIQUE ‘This island, which we had re- 
stored to France by the treaty of Amiens in 1802, 
was destined to be re“conquered by our troops It 
was garrisoned by 4,000 French soldiers, under 
General Villaret-Joyeuse, when Lieutenant-General 
Beckwith and Lieutenant-General Sir George Pre- 
vost appeared off it with 12,000 men, with whom 
they had sailed from Carhsle Bay The first 
division, led by the latter, 7,000 strong, landed 
without opposition at Bay Robert , the rest of the 
troops, under Major-General Maitland, landed m 
the same peaceful manner at Point Solomon 

Through plantations of sugar-cane, coffee, cassia, 
and cotton, the troops advanced inland  Pre- 
vost’s van was composed of the 7th Fusiliers and 
the grenadiers of the rst West India Regiment, 
before whom the enemy’s pickets fell back to the 
heights of De Borke’s estate, where, at daylight on 
the rst of February, the general was joined by 
Bngadier Houghton with the 23rd Fusiliers, and a 
light infantry battalion under Major Campbell of 
the Royal West India Rangers The artillery was 
dragged by the soldiers, as the horses were quite 
unserviceable from the length of time they had 
been on board ship , and the roads were in such 
a wretched condition from the rains, that1t was one 
o’clock in the morning ere they accomplished a 
march of five miles from the shore 

After this junction Prevost pushed forward the 
Hon Lieutenant-Colonel Pakenham, with the Royal 
Fusiliers, to capture Morne Bruno—a movemént 
to be supported by Brigadier Houghton, who 
was ordered, after uniting the two corps, to force 
the heights of Defournaux, while the Welsh 
Fusiliers were held in reserve The column was 
scarcely 1n motion before a strong French force, 
led by General-of-Bngade d’Houdelot, was seen, 
well posted, with the river Monsieur in front, and 
field-pieces on the left flank “I determined to 
attack them,” says Houghton, in his despatch, 
“although the hght artillery could not be brought 
up Colonel Pakenham, with the nfle company 
and grenadiers of the 7th, and the nfle company of 
the 23rd, was directed to turn the mght, Major 
Campbell, with the hght battalion, the left of the 
enemy’s position, while I proceeded to attack them 





opened a heavy and destructive fire upon him |1n front with the battalion companies of the 7th 
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and the grenadiers of the 1st West India.” These 
troops all advanced with the greatest spirit, and the 

e french were driven back with severe loss, and in 
utter disorder Colonel Pakenham now pushed 
on towards the heights of Surirey, where the enemy 
was strongly posted with a train of field-guns amid 
some sugar plantations Seconded by Colonel 
Elis with the 23rd Fusiliers, Pakenham stormed 
the heights, and drove the enemy back, though, 
with drums beating, they turned again and again 
to renew the conflict 

In these two days’ fighting the total loss of 
all ranks amounted to 435 killed, wounded, and 
missing While the troops were thus occupied, 
the naval forces were not idle, as they captured a 
battery at Point Solomon, took Pigeon Island, 
destroyed the Amphitrite fngate, of 44 guns, and 
all the shipping in Fort Royal Bay and elsewhere 
The reduction of St Pierre and of Fort Dessaix 
soon followed On the afternoon of the 19th of 
February we opened from six points upon the 
fortress with fourteen pieces of heavy cannon and 
twenty-eight mortars The bombardment con- 
tunued without intermission till the noon of the 
23rd, when the French general sent a trumpeter 
with a letter to our advanced posts near the 
Boule Redoubt In this communication Villaret- 
Joyeuse proposed, as the basis of negotiation, that 
his troops should be sent to France, “free from 
all restriction as to future service” This being in- 
admissible, the bombardment was resumed at ten 
at night, and continued till nine o’clock in the 
evening of the 24th, when three white flags were 
displayed from the fortress, on which the finng 
ceased, and terms were given to the enemy, as follow 

“The garrison shall march out with all the 
honours of war, but must ground their arms be- 
yond the glacis Officers shall keep their swords 
The forces of France shall be embarked in proper 
vessels as prisoners of war, they shall proceed to 
Quiberon Bay under guard of some Bnitish ships of 
war There an exchange shall take place between 
the two nations, rank for rank , but from the high 
esteem with which His Excellency the Captain- 
General Villaret-Joyeuse 1s held by all, it 1s ad- 
mitted that himself and his aide-de-camp shall be 
sent to France free from any restriction ” 

There were embarked two generals, 153 other 
officers, 1,827 non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers, with 242 marines There were taken 
110 pieces of cannon, with the colours and eagles 
of troops The latter were sent to England, and 
Jaid at the feet of the king by the general’s aide- 
de-camp, Captain Preedy, of the Perthshire Light 
Infantry. 


At the general peace of 1815 the island again 
reverted to the crown of France 

CAYENNE While our forces were employed in 
the reduction of Martinique and other French isles 
in the Caribbean Sea, Captain James Lucas Yeo, of 
His Majesty’s ship Conjtance, conceived the idea of 
capturing this island of French Guayana—which the 
English had possessed between 1654 and 1664— 
in conjunction with Lieutenant-Colonel Manuel 
Marques with some Portuguese troops, an officer 
with whom in the preceding year he had taken pos- 
session of the districts of Oyapah and Apesaque, 
Accordingly, with the Conjiance and two Portu- 
guese sloops of war—the Voader and Jnfante, 
having 550 Portuguese troops on board—in 
January *he appeared off the low, swampy, and 
unhealthy isle of Cayenne, which 1s subject to con- 
tinual inundations from the sea and the rivers that 
rush impetuously down from the mountains With 
these troops, and eighty British seamen and ma- 
rines, the brave and adventurous Yeo landed early 
on the moining of the 6th, at the mouth of the 
river Mahuree, from ten canoes, and took upon 
himself the task of storming the principal fort, 
an earthen work named Fort Diamond, it was 
armed with two twenty-four-pounders and one 
nine-pounder, and manned by fifty men, it was 
speedily stormed, and its commander slain, but 
Lieutenant John Read of the Royal Marines fell 
mortally wounded, with six of his men Major 
Perito of the Portuguese at the same time stormed 
the fort of Grand Cane, commanding the great 
road to the capital, which was defended by the 
Castle of St. Louis and two other redoubts 

Advancing up the river Cayenne, Captain Yeo 
took two more forts, one on each bank, but these 
cost him a struggle and severe loss After his 
small vessels had borne the enemy’s fire for some 
time, the calibre of the cutter’s guns being only 
four-pounders, he determined to storm them, which 
he did with perfect success The French retreated, 
but rallied, only to be again repulsed, after which 
the handful of Bntish sailors and marines, with 
their allies, advanced to the strongest position, the 
residence of that monster Victor Hugues, who was 
stained with a thousand crimes The most obsti- 
rate resistance was made here, and flags of truce 
sent forward by Yeo were disregarded, or fired on, 
till, “finding they had to deal with a ferocious wild 
beast rather than a human being, our brave fellows 
left their field-pieces in a ditch, and, with their 
pikes and bayonets, advanced into the governor's 
house, taking his artillery, dnving every man 
into the woods, and levelling the habitation to 
the ground Victor Hugues, seeing that notwith- 
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standing his superionty of numbers and_ local 
advantages, he was overmatched in valour, sur- 
rendered the colony and city of Cayenne, and 
the British and Portuguese flags were displayed 
on the forts.” 

French troops and mulitia ta the number of 
1,200 men la:d down their arms to this small but 
brave force, our total loss, irrespective of our allies, 
being only three officers, Lieutenants Read and 
Blythe and Quartermaster Thompson dangerously 
wounded, and 23 seamen. 





PERIOD, 1810 


1810. NapLres Early in this year Murat 
king of Naples made demonstrations of attacking 
Sicily, which, since the battle of Maida, had been 
occupied by Sir John Stuart with an army of 
British and foreign troops. Our squadron off the 
coast was commanded by Rear Admiral Martin, 
and consisted of the Canopus, Spartan, Success, 
Volage, and £Esporr, with twelve gun-boats The 
enemy at this time had 40,000 troops in Calabnia 
alone, with 208 gun-boats, besides mnumerable 
fishing craft kept in requisition on every part of 
the coast between Naples and Reggio for the em- 
barkation of the invading force 

They had at Naples a squadron 1n readiness to 
co-operate against Sicily, so daily skirmishes took 
place in the Straits of Messina. Off the bay the 
Spartan and Success were stationed, to confine the 
enemy’s ships to that port On rounding the bold 
and rocky isle of Ischia on the morning of the rst 
of May these fngates discovered the Neapolitan 
squadron cruising in the bay It consisted of the 
Ceres, 44 guns, the Fama of 28 guns, a cutter, and 
part of the flotilla, but all, on seemg our two 
frigates, ran into the Mole for protection On the 
2nd, Captain Brenton, of the Spartan, being con- 
vinced that they would not leave the port while 
our ships were in the bay, ordered Captain Ays- 
cough of the Success to run thirty miles south-west 
of Capn, while the Sfartan remained in sight of 
Naples, to lure the enemy out Accordingly, on 
the 3rd, when she was within five miles of Naples, 
and standing saucily in before a light breeze, the 
whole French squadron was seen coming out from 
the Mole, reinforced by the Sparveere, ten gun-bnigs, 
and eight gun-boats, moreover, 400 Swiss troops 
were distnbuted among the different vessels 

The water was perfectly smooth when the Sfaer- 
tag and the Neapolitan commodore crossed each 
other on opposite tacks The former had every sail 
set on a wind, while the enemy was steering large 
with awind abeam At ten minutes before eight, 
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the Cees, coming within pistol-shot, poured her 
broadside into the Spartan's port bow, and did her 
considerable injury, but the latter reserved her 
fire till every gun covered her opponent, into 
which she poured her whole broadside with dread- 
ful effect, every gun being treble-shotted The 
carnage on board the Ceres was calamitous, par- ' 
ticularly among the Swiss troops, who were drawn 
up in ranks from the cat-heads aft to the taffrail, 
in readiness to board with the bayonet. The 
Spartan next returned the fire of the Fama and the 
brig, as she passed them in succession, and cut the 
line astern of the latter, by which she separated the 
cutter and gun-boats, and having given them the 
contents of her starboard guns, she hove in stays, 
engaging them all on both sides as she came 
round 

Followed by the corvette and brig, the enemy’s 
frigate now wore, and stood in for Baia In 
attempting to follow them the Spartan was for a. 
moment becalmed, with her head to the frigate’s 
broadside, the corvette and bng on her larboard 
bow, the cutter and gun-boats on her stern and 
quarter, in this unfortunate situation she was 
greatly cut up by their united fire, till a hight 
breeze swelled out her white canvas, and enabled. 
her to get upon the starboard quarter of the Ceres, 
which took advantage of the wind from the sea~- 
that from the land having died away —to make sait 
for shelter under the batteries of Baia The 
corvette was on the point of surrendering, when 
the gun-boats gallantly took her in tow from under 
the very guns of the Spartan The bng (Murat’s 
yacht) was compelled to surrender, ‘‘and thé 
Spartan paraded her prize in tow before the Mole, 
into which her defeated consorts were running for 
shelter ” 

By this time Captain Brenton had been 
wounded by a grape-shot and was borne below; 
but his place was so ably supplied by Lieutenant 
Willes, that the frigate and corvette would both have 
been captured but for the destruction of the Spar- 
tan’s ngging _ Her loss was ten killed and twenty- 
two wounded, while that of the enemy, owing to 
the crowded state of their decks, was no less tham 
150 killed and 300 wounded Murat, who was on 
the Mole, exulting in the certain capture of a 
British frigate, was filled with fury by the result of 
the conflict, to testify his sense of which the King 
of Sicily conferred the order of St Ferdinand on 
Captain Brenton, Lieutenant Willes, and Captain 
G Hoste of the Royal Engineers, who chanced to 
be on board the Spartan and directed the fire of 
her quarter-deck guns Captain Brenton’s wound 
rendering him incapable of further service, he was 
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created a baronet and a K.C.B., his crest to be a 
naval crown, with the word “ Sfarfan” on its 
ecircle. 

Busaco, where, on the 2yth of September, the 
French army was totally routed. (See vol. IL, 
PP. 398-400.) 

PatamMos’ At the small town of this name, on 
the north-east coast of Cataloma, there occurred a 
very gallant but unfortunate combat in the month 
of December Captain Rogers of the Xent, 74 
guns, the senior officer on that part of the coast, 
meditated an attack upon the town, harbour, and 
castle of Palamos, and for this purpose, on the 
13th, he landed 350 seamen and 250 marines, with 
two field-pieces, and placing the whole under 
Captain Fane of His Majesty’s ship Cambrian, 
sent him forward The enemy’s vessels, which lay 
within the Mole, consisted of a French national 
ketch, armed with fourteen guns, and a crew of 
sixty, and two xebecs of three guns and thirty 
men each, with eight merchant ships laden with 
supphes for Barcelona These were protected by 
a battery and 250 French soldiers in the town 
Under cover of the guns of the Sparrow Hawk 
and Minstrel sloops-of-war the landing was ably 
effected The batterv was taken, a mortar spiked, 
the cannon hurled into the sea, the magazine 
was blown up, and every ship in the place was 
given to the flames, save two, which were brought 
out, and all this was done with the loss as yet 
of only five men Unfortunately, however, our 
people fell back in some disorder from a post 
which they had taken up to keep the enemy in 
check 

Advantage was promptly taken of this They 
were thrown into greater confusion, and instead of 
taking the proper route for embarkation, they 
rushed through the town towards the Mole under a 
heavy and severe fire of musketry , nor could all 
the exertions of Captains Fane, Pringle, and Camp- 
bell entirely save them ‘The first-named officer, 
with eighty-six men, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, while thirty-three were killed and eighty- 
mine wounded This affair, if unfortunate 1m its 
result to us, proved much more so to the enemy, 
whose stores were destroyed, and whose 10,000 
men in Catalonia were thus deprived of all means 
of subsistence 

SANTA Maura On the 21st of March Bngadier 
Oswald (afterwards General Sir John Oswald, of 
Dunniker in Fifeshire) and Captain Eyre of the 
Magnificent, 1n furtherance of a scheme for the 
reduction of the whole Ionian Isles, saled from 
Zante, and the same evening appeared off Santa 
Maura, a hilly island separated from the heights of 
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Acarnonia by a narrow channel, and ceded to 
France in 1797 by the treaty of Campo Formuio. 
It 1s twenty miles long, and vanes from six to ten 
in breadth Early next morning our troops disem- 
barked, while the /mogene and the gun-boats drove 
the enemy from their batteries The French, 800 
strong, with their allies, Itahans and Albanians 
under Count Camus, retired into the castle of 
Santa Maura, which occupies the shore, a narrow 
strait a mile and a half from the town of Amaxich. 
The neck was defended by two strong redoubts 
and a regular intrenchment, which led the count to 
beheve that he might defend the place for a month 
at least The fort had also a connection with the 
town by a singularly narrow causeway a mile in 
length, bordered by a salt lagune Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lowe was left to hold the town, while 
Major Church, with four companies of the Greek 
Light Infantry (a corps formed by General 
Oswald), stormed the first redoubt, and pushed 
on for the second, while Captan A I Gniffiths 
placed his ship, the Zeonsdas, as close as the depth 
of water would admit, to support the attacking 
columns with his guns Captains Eyre, Mowbray, 
Brisbane, and Stephens (all RN ) served on shore 
with the troops 

The line to be attacked extended from sea to 
sea, and consisted of a rampart with a wet ditch 
and abatis in front, armed with four guns, and 
manned by 500 infantry So sharp was the 
fusilade of the latter, that all the exertions of 
Major Church failed to make our Greeks face it; 
but Major Clerke was directed by Brigadier 
Oswald to advance with two companies of the 
Royal Marines under Captains Snow and Stuart, 
two of the Regiment de Rolle under Major Russell, 
and two of the Calabrian Free Corps under Major 
Oswald The abatis was torn up, or broken down, 
by these troops, who burst into the intrenchment 
with the bayonet, our marines being in the van. 
The enemy abandoned the work, and fled, their 
disorder being increased by a daring manceuvre of 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Hudson) Lowe, who, with 
the nfles of his corps, a company of the 35th, and 
two of the Corsican Rangers, rushed along the 
narrow causeway, and took the foe in rear They 
then gave up all resistance in front, and “‘Sauve qui 
peut” was the general cry of all who could escape 
into the castle Captamn Eyre having been 
wounded in the head, resigned the command of 
the seamen and marines to Captain Brisbane for a 
few days, after which he came again ashore, apd 
sent that officer with the /wogene and gun-boats to 
the north side of the island, and Captain Mow- 
bray in the Aontague, 74 guns, having Joined the 
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squadron, two of his lower-deck guns, with roo 
seamen, were brought on shore to serve at the 
batteries against the castle, which Count Camus 
yielded after a defence of nine days 

Groa. In the summer of this year Captain 
Hoste (afterwards Sir Willham Heaste, Bart) had 
rommand of a squadron of three frigates in the 
Adnatic—the Amphion, Active, and Cerberus—these 
chased into the harbour of Groa a convoy of the 
enemy, whose vessels were supposed to be carrying 
military stores from Trieste to the arsenal at Venice, 
hence Captain Hoste deemed their capture indis- 
pensable As the shoaling of the water at Groa 
precluded the approach of the frigates, he signalled 
“‘to prepare the boats for service, and to rendez- 
vous alongside the Amphzon at midnight” As all 
knew it was probably a cutting-out expedition—the 
most desperate and exciting of naval operations— 
the preparahons were made with alacrity, but, 
unluckily, as the Actzve lay too far off shore, hef 
boats were unable to share 1n the danger and glory 
The convoy was moored 1n a river above the town 
of Groa, hence it was necessary to capture that 
place as a prelude to attacking the vessels , it was 
defended by a deep ditch and two old castles, well 
loopholed for musketry 

At twenty minutes before twelve the boats, with 
muffled oars, shoved off from the side of the 4m- 
éhion, under the command of Lieutenants O’Brien 
and Slaughter of that frigate, Dickenson of the 
Cerberus, and Lieutenants Moore and Brattle of 
the marines—the latter, one of Nelson’s veterans, 
had served at Trafalgar and Monte Video, 
they were accompanied by the launches with 
their carronades, and landed before daybreak on 
the nght of the town As dawn revealed them, 
the French got under arms, and opened a heavy 
fire of musketry, before which, by a preconcerted 
plan, our small-arm men gave way, and the French, 
supposing them to be in retreat, came rushing out 
m a pursuit, which was speedily checked by the 
bayonets and cutlasses of our people, when they 
faced about with a derisive cheer Many French- 
men fell dead with bayonet wounds, the rest were 
surrounded and taken, they proved to be a 
heutenant and forty men of the 81st Regiment, 
and very soon after, thirty ships, with all their 
stores, became the prizes of our boats By this 
time, the boats of the Acteve came sheering into the 
harbour 1n time to share in a second combat that 
took place about eleven in the forenoon, when a 
detachment of French troops marched into Groa. 
Assisted by a fire from the launches in the river, 
Lieutenants Moore and Slaughter instantly attacked 
them, and obtained a second victory, as, exclusive 
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of the killed and wounded, they took prisoners a 
lieutenant and twenty-two men of the sth Infan- 
terie Légtre, and by seven in the evening Captain, 
Hoste had the satisfaction of seeing his gallant 
shipmates—after having full leisure to bring off or 
destroy, as they pleased, their pnizes—coming out 
from the Mole to rejyom the squadron, which lay 
about four miles off Our loss was very small, 
when compared with the damage done to the 
enemy 

THE Mauritius The beautiful and fertile Isles 
of France and Bourbon were now doomed to be 
wrested from France for ever The former (which, 
according to Charles Grant Vicomte de Vaux, was 
first named in 1715 by M du Fresne, captain m 
the naval service of the king of France) had been 
blockaded by Captain Pym, in the Sevzus, with the 
Magicienne, Iphigenia, and the ere:de under his 
orders Captain Willoughby, of the last-named 
ship, landed at Point du Diable with a body of 
seamen and marines, and stormed the batteries at the 
port of Jacotel , while Lieutenant Deacon, of the 
LVereide, at the head of 100 men, burned the signal- 
post, spiked the guns, destroyed the carriages, 
routed the regulars and militia, and actually cap- 
tured all their field-pieces The forces then re- 
embarked This was our first attempt to land in 
the Isle of France (best known to us by Bernardin 
St Pierre’s delightful story of “Paul and Virgima”), 
unless we except the futile expedition of Admiral 
Boscawen 1n 1747 General De Caen, the French 
commander, had artfully succeeded in deceiving the 
Indian Government as to the real state of his 
powers of resistance , and though Bourbon had been 
insulted by Commodore Rowley in 1809, it was 
now resolved to make a final conquest of the 
island, for which purpose that officer, with Colonel 
Keating, prepared a proper armament, which set 
sail from the Isle of Diego Ruys in the month of 
July 

The commodore and the colonel (afterwards 
General Sir Henry Keating, KCB, an officer 
who had served at the capture of Martinique, 
where he had his sword-arm broken by one shot 
and his skull fractured by another) were on board 
H MS Boad:cea, which was accompamied by the 
erede, and some transports to convey the troops, 
all provided with an extra number of boats for 
their conveyance ashore with greater celenity. 

Captain Pym, with the Strzus, was directed to 
make a diversion two leagues to the eastward of 
the town of St Denis, at a place called La Grande 
Chaloupe, which he effected with success Four 
other British frigates then bore on, under a press of 
sail, for the anchorage At a place where the 
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access was extremely rough and difficult, and 
where the beach was encumbered by enormous 
black stones, over which a heavy white surf was 
breaking, and where several boats were stove in, 
Captain Willoughby, by mooning a transport with 
her broadside to the shore to serve as a break- 
water, undertook to land a party , but her anchor 
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futile, he capitulated, and the beautiful Isle of 
Bourbon became a portion of the British empire. 
The total naval force present at the final reduction 
of the Isle of France, including the flag-ship A/frz 
caine, 44 guns, consisted of eighteen sail, arme/ 
with 574 pieces of cannbn 

Mayotta In the same month Commodore 
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suddenly came home, and four men were drowned, 
yet the rest scrambled to land, and carried by 
storm the battery of St Mare. Captain Curtis, 
in the Magzcienne, supported the party at Grande 
Chaloupe by working into the bay, and landing the 
troops there, and on this spot the remainder of the 
troops were disembarked by Colonel Keating and 
the commodore on the 8th of July 

When thus, in spite of every obstacle, our forces 
were in possession of the land and anchorage, all 


'du Perrée, who had been cruising in the Bay of 


Bengal, fell mn with three of our East Indiamen, 
which had left the Cape of Good Hope, and were 
off the island of Mayotta the most south-eastern of 
the Comores Archipelago, in the north part of the 
Mozambique Channel, long deemed iaccessible in 
consequence of its coral reefs and volcanic interior, 
where a half-runed forest hes The Indiarmen 
were the Cey/on, Captain Meriton, the Wyndham, 
Captain Stewart, and the Asée//, Captain Hay— 


further resistance on the part of the governor being | Carrying, in all, 84 guns, with 340 seamen and 775 
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soldiers, the latter belonging chiefly to the 24th or; L’Isuz pe La Passe. Soon after this affair m 
and Warwickshire Regiment. When the French | the Mozambique the French commodore fell into 
squadron were first seen they were hull down to | a terrible snare prepared for him by our officers off 
leeward, yet Meriton, with a courage exceeding | the island named Captain Pym, whose station 
his prudence, lay to, inviting an attack, for having | was off the Isle of France, and more particularly off 
once before taken a French fngate, he felt rather | Port Imperial, conceived the idea of effectually 
disposed to undervalue the enemy | When Du | preventing the enemy's ships from entering that ‘ 
Perrée, in the Bellone, 44 guns, with the Vector | harbour by occupying the Isle de la Passe, which 
corvette, came up under a press of sail, at four | commanded the narrows He therefore stormed it, 
pm., the Afmerve was a long way astern The | with the loss of eighteen men, and having obtained 
weight of the conflict then fell on the Asfe/, of | possession of the enemy’s private signals, he sent 
32, and the Ceylon, of 26, guns “The former,” | them to Captain Willoughby, of the /Vere:de, and, 
says the “Naval Chronology,” “was nobly defended | leaving that officer to guard the post so judiciously 
by a detachment of the 24th Regiment joining | won, went in person to cruise to windward of the 
heart and hand with the captain and crew of the} Mauritius Meanwhile, M du Perrée, after his 
ship” After an exchange of broadsides, the Be- | vaunted encaunter with our Indiamen, on the 2oth 
done forged ahead, and placed herself to rake the | of August, found himself off the Isle of France, the 
Astell fore and aft, but Major T W Forster filled , coast of which he sighted near Port South East, 
the forecastlewith the 24th, who poured in such a_ and, deceived by the signals of the Vere:de, and her 
rattling fire that they nearly silenced the French- | French build (she had formerly been the French 
man’s guns by strewing the side with dead and | Venus, 44 runs), and the tncoloured flag which she 
dying at the port-holes She then ran to leeward, | was flying, he bore up for the harbour, the Vector 
and when in the act of wearing, her topmasts fell | leading the way So narrow there was the channel 
crashing downward, amid the cheers of our people | occupied by the /Verede, whose red-coated marines 
At this moment Captains Hay and Meriton fell | were all kept out of sight, that, in passing, the 
desperately wounded _=It was then proposed that | French ships were nearly on board of her, while 
our two Indiamen should attempt to carry the | her crew were standing by their shotted guns, and 
Bellone by boarding her, but the chief officer of the batteries on the Isle de la Passe were manned 
the Cey/on hailed, and said “that Captain Meriton | by men of the 39th and 66th Regiments, under 
was shot, and that as no more would be done, he | Captain Dodd, and all in readiness When her 
{the chief officer) had surrendered!” It was quite | topsails were clewed up, and her hands aloft to furl 
dark , the Wyndham was not yet visible, but she | the canvas, the Victor was hailed by the Vereide, 
was captured with the Ceylon, after the Asted? had | commanded to anchor and strike, orders which 
been compelled to make all sail, and escape | were enforced, to the bewilderment of the French, 
Captain Meriton recovered from his wound The | by a broadside It produced immediate obedience, 
officers of the 24th who behaved with the greatest | and her helm was put down, her colours struck, and 
gallantry were Major Forster, Captains R Gubbins, | her anchor let go 
T D Craig, John Maxwell, and Paymaster and Du Perrée now saw the trap into which he had 
Ensign D’Aine_ ‘The colours of the Aste// were | been lured when the guns of the JVere:de and the 
three times shot away Commodore Perrée stated, | Isle opened on the Victor He signalled for the 
untruly, that they were struck, and wrote of the | squadron to come to the wind, and close, but it 
brave Captain Hay as “cet indigne fuyard,” which | was too late, the M:znerve was so close to the 
was most unjust, and the officers of the 24th | Verede (which had just reloaded her guns), that 
Regiment gave his statement a formal contradic-| she received a broadside, and the Ceylon, India- 
tion the instant they reached Madras Hay re-| man, having also entered the narrows, came into 
ceived a pension of £460 per annum from the} action with great spirit 
Company, and £2,000 was presented to the crew Commodore du Perrdée seeing that these two 
Andrew Peters, a brave seaman of the Aséel/, after | vessels had passed into the anchorage, and that the 
nailing her pennant to the main truck, was shot| Victor lay near the JVerede, thought he would 
dead while in the act of descending Our losses | attempt to recover the former, thus he signalled “to 
were twenty killed and sixty-four wounded, and to | cut, and re-hoist her colours,” while he exchanged 
testyfy their approbation of the defence made by | broadsides with the latter “By this manceuvre, 
the Astel/, her crew were protected from impress- | the whole French squadron reached the harbour, 
ment for three years from the date of the battle | and came safely to their moorings under the pro- 
off Mayotta, tection of their battenes.” 
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Three days after, on Captain Willoughby being 
jomed by the Jphrgenta and Magiceenne, under 


a, 


to “have it out” with Commodore du Perrée 
According to the log of the Vererde, the ships and 
shore batteries opened fire together at ten minutes 
past five pm, when she brought up with her 
small bower anchor, within half pistol range of the 
Bellone and Vitor | The Magictenne grounded near 
the Mi:nerve, her guns failed to bear, and her crew 
were reduced to musketry alone ‘‘ At half-past 
five,” continues the log—which affords us a simple 
yet forcible picture of what a sea-fight was in those 
days— the /phzgenza anchored on the Magzczenne's 
larboard quarter, and commenced firing At twenty 
minutes to six the Szrzus grounded, almost out of 
musket-shot The Menerve, Victor, and the India- 
men, cut, and ran on shore, in doing which they ran 
foul of the Bed/one, which also cut, and altered her 
position nearer the shore Our spring shot away , 
swung round with our stern to the Belone, cut our 
small bower cable, and let go the best, to bring our 
starboard guns to bear Captain Willoughby se- 
verely wounded in the head At ten, most of the 
quarter-deck and forecastle guns being dismounted, 
most of the guns on the main-deck disabled, the 
squadron on shore, and unable to render us any 
assistance, hulled from shipping and batteries, and 
the JVerede grounded astern, Captain Willoughby 
ordered a boat to inform Captain Pym of our situ- 
ation 

“ At half-past ten, a boat ordered to the Bellone, 
to say that we had struck, being entirely silenced, 
with a dreadful carnage on board At _ half-past 
eleven our boat returned, unable to reach the 
Bellone, being in a sinking state from a shot, the 
enemy continued firing on us at intervals during 
the mght At half-past twelve, am, the mainmast 
went by the board At half-past one several ropes 
on fire , hoisted French colours in the fore-ngging, 
the batteries and the Be/lone still firing at us, though 
we hailed the latter to say we had struck, perceiving 
the Union Jack (which we had nailed to the mizzen- 
mast head) still flying, and no ngging or ropes to 
go aloft by, cut away the mast, on which the enemy 
ceased firing 

“ About two pm the Belone’s boats boarded us, 
spiked the guns, and took possession of the keys of 
the magazine At five we observed the Vagiczenne’s 
{[ship’s company] quit her, she being on fire At 
half-past eleven she blew up, Jp/igenza warping 
put At two, two French officers came on board 
and committed the bodies of the slain to the deep , 
the /phégenta trying to get the Serzus off [she went on 
fire]. At ten the boats came from the Bellone to 
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land the prisoners; wet the decks by order from the 
French officers, who were fearful lest the explosion 





e Captams Lambert and Curtis, he stood in-shore | from the Szrzus would set fire to the /Vereide, she 


| being to leeward, and the wind strong ” 

Thus far the log Captain Pym and his brave ship- 
mates continued firing till two in the morning, whep 
a mutual respite for two hours was given , but during 
this time fresh troops poured into the enemy’s ships 
from the shore, replacing their killed and wounded. 
Pnor to her being taken possession of, the Verade 
was dreadfully cutup Every part of her was nddled 
by shot, even the bread-room, where a wounded mid- 
shipman, while lying there bleeding, was killed Cap- 
tain Willoughby, who had lost an eye, and was other- 
wise wounded, had been removed from that place 
to the fore-hold , 116 men lay dead on her decks, 
and many of the wounded died while being landed. 
Lieutenant Deacon received twenty-two wounds. 
Not an officer escaped unhurt, and very few of the 
men The AMagicenne had eight killed and twenty 
wounded, and being in a sinking condition, was 
abandoned by Captain Curtis, who carried his crew 
on board the /phigenza The stranded Sirtus was 
blown up after her crew was transferred to the 
former ship, which had now 1,000 men on board, 
without water or provisions, while a new French 
squadron, under Commodore Hamelin, appeared in 
the offing Nothing now remained for our people 
but capitulation, on the promise of being sent to 
the Cape of Good Hope, a promise in which “ the 
French Government,” says Captain Brenton, ‘1n- 
famously failed The officers and men were treated 
with the most inhuman cruelty, and their unmerited 
sufferings were aggravated by the insults of wretches, 
who having from our service entered that of the 
enemy were appointed to guard them” In this 
affair at the Isle de la Passe the losses of the 
enemy were 149 killed and wounded 

Banpa NerrRA_ This island—the chief of that 
wondrous volcanic group known as the Spice Isles, 
in the Eastern Archipelago, all of which are high 
with precipitous mountains, and the great produce 
of which is the nutmeg—after being taken by 
us in 1796, had again fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, when, on the oth of August, 1810, Captain 
Christopher Cole, with HMS_ Caroline, made 
a bnilliant night attack upon it. ‘“ The weather 
proved so unfavourable for boat service on the 
mght of the 8th imstant,” reported that leader, 
“that although nearly 400 officers and men had 
been selected for this occasion, yet, on assembling 
under Great Banda, I found that its state wquid 
deprive us of the services of some valuable men 
under Lieutenant Stephens, of the Royal Marines, 
and the greater part of the detachment of the Madras 
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European Regiment, from whom I had expected 
the most steady support and assistance.” 

Hence, the bold attempt was made with only a 
naval brigade of 200 seamen and forty Madras Euro- 
peans Ona gloomy and squally night the boats 
crept in-shore, and, concealed by a dark cloud of 
rain and must, landed within a hundred yards of 
a ten-gun battery “By the promptitude and 
activity of acting-Captain Kenah and Lieutenant 
Carew, who were ordered with the pikemen to the 
attack, the battery was taken in rear, and an officer 
and his guard made pnisoners, without a musket 
being fired, although the enemy were at their guns 
with matches lighted” Daylight was now in, our 
position was critical, but a guide was procured to 
the castle of Belgica, to which a rapid approach 
was made, after a guard had been left in the 
battery with the prisoners In twenty minutes the 
scaling-laddets were placed against its walls. the 
first muskets fired were those of its sentinels The 
outwork, or pentagon, was taken, the ladders 
hauled up for the assault of the inner works under 
a sharp fire from them , but the enemy, after using 
three pieces of cannon, and keeping up a fire of 
musketry for fifteen minutes, fled through the gate- 
way, leaving their colonel-commandant and ten 
others dead, with two officers and thirty prisoners 
m our hands The foremost in the escalade were 
Captain Kenah, Lieutenants Carew, Allen, and 
Yeats, and Ensign Allen of the Madras Regiment 
The covering party of that corps was ably led by 
Captain-Lieutenant Nixon 

“The day now beaming on the Bnitish flag,” 
says Captain Cole, “ discovered to us the Fort of 
Nassau and the sea-defences at our feet, with the 
enemy by their guns at the different forts I dis- 
patched Captain Kenah with a flag of truce to the 
governor, requiring the immediate surrender of 
Nassau, with a promise of protection for private 
property At sunrise the Dutch flag was hoisted 
in Nassau, and the batteries opened fire on the 
Caroline, followed by the P:edmontaise and Barra- 
couta, then approaching the harbour MHaving se- 
lected a detachment to secure Belgica, the re- 
mainder, with their scaling-ladders, were ordered 
for the immediate storm of Nassau, but Captain 
Kenah had returned with the verbal submission of 
the governor, and I was induced to send a second 
flag, stating my determination to storm Nassau 
that instant, and lay the whole town 1n ashes, if the 
colours were not immediately struck This threat, 
and a well-directed shot from Belgica—which com- 
pletely commands all the principal defences—into 
one of their sea-batteries, produced an :mmediate 
and unqualified submission, and we found our- 
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selves in possession of the two forts and several 
batteries, mounting 120 pieces of cannon, and 
defended by 700 disciplined trdops, besides the 
militia ” ; 

The enemy had sent a strong force to the point 
at which our people landed under Admiral Rainier 
in 1796, and this deterrnined Captain Cole on the 
mode and line of his operations, which were bril- 
hantly successful The losses are not stated The 
Spice Isles were restored again to the Dutch, at 
the general peace, in 1815 





PERIOD, 1811. 

1811 Capiz ‘This city, with its grand har- 
bour—usually the great rendezvous of the Spamsh 
navy, as we have shown 1n the account of their 
capture in 1596 by the English fleet under the 
Lords Essex and Howard, and the landing of the 
English and Dutch troops there under the Duke of 
Ormond in 1702 (see vol 1, p 476)—became the 
scene of operations by a British expedition dunng 
the long war in the Peninsula’ As already men- 
tioned in vol 1, Cadiz stands on the extremity of 
the insulated tract called the Isla de Leon, at the 
mouth of the Guadaleto, and communicates with 
the rest of that peninsula by a road five miles long 
The sea surrounds the stately city, its walls, trenches, 
and bastions, on the west and north-east, while the 
narrowness of the landward approach prevents its 
military capture so long as its citizens and their allies 
are masters of the ocean, and this was strikingly 
exemplified during the long blockade we are about 
to narrate 

“Fair Cadiz, rismg from the dark blue sea,” 
1s a place unsurpassed 1n beauty when approach- 
ing the harbour, and when the eye takes in the 
many villas in the neighbourhood “The strong 
deep hght of a southern sky,” says Doblado im his 
“Letters,” “reflecting from the lofty buildings 
of white freestone which face the bay, nvets the 
eye of the navigator from the very verge of the 
horizon ” 

Cadiz had been blockaded by Sir John Jervis 
from 1797, without intermission, until the Peace of 
Amiens, and now it was to be the scene of further 
operations, consequent on its investment by Mar- 
shal Soult The loyal and vahant Duke of Albu- 
querque, at the head of 10,000 Spanish troops, 
had thrown himself into Cadiz, where two Bnitish 
regiments were already stationed On the 6th of 
February, 1810, Soult, with a powerful army, was 
before it. and occupied Santa Mania, Rota, Puerto 
Real, Chiclana, and Medina Sidoma, while King 
Joseph had his quarters at the first-named place— 
all being posts around the bay 
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The troops on the Isla de Leon at this time 
consisted of 18,000 men, of whom 4,000 were 
® Bnitish, under General Graham (afterwards Lord 
Lynedoch), and 1,700 Portuguese. These en- 
camped on the plains to the southward of the city, 
to defend its outposts, while a garrison entirely 
composed of Spaniards occupied Cadiz, the site of 
which had been converted into another island, by 
the formation of a deep ditch 200 yards wide, 
navigable only for small craft The bndges over 
it were now destroyed, and all the approaches to it 
were defended by heavy cannon. On the roth 
the city was summoned Albuquerque indignantly 
refused to surrender, yet this loyal noble’s patriot- 
isnt was but ill-requited by the despicable Junta, 
which, to get nd of him, sent him “in honourable 
exile” to London, where he died of a broken 
heart. 

On the 17th of July Rear-Admural Sir Richard 
Keats sailed from Spithead with the /mplacable, and 
arrived at Cadiz, where he found Rear-Admral 
Pickmore, with the Zonnant, 80 guns, and six 74- 
gun ships—the Achille, Rodney, Blake, Zealous, 
Norge, and Aflas—the ina, Hound, Thunderer, 
and Devastation, bomb-vessels 

He found the roads of Cadiz crowded to excess 
with many inefficient Spanish ships of war, and 
others of all descriptions, and that the enemy had 
already driven the Spanish troops out of the Tro- 
cadero and the islet of Matagorda, that the city 
was completely blockaded by land, and a formuid- 
able line of works was 1n course of formation round 
the bay, from the promontory of Rota to the for- 
tress of Santa Catalina British gun-boats came 
from Gibraltar, and a squad of our shipwnghts to 
construct others at Cadiz, and a force of this 
nature, under Captains Hall, Fellowes, Thomas, 
and Carroll, was soon equwpped, to annoy the 
enemy and bombard their works 

Meanwhile the garrison and the allied forces on 
the Isle, under Sir Thomas Graham, though unequal 
to raising the siege, annoyed the enemy greatly by 
detachments in boats For this service a body of 
Spanish troops left Cadiz on the 22nd of August, 
under the gallant but unfortunate Bngadier Louis 
Lacy, an officer of Insh descent, together with a 
naval force under Captain Cockbum Landing on 
the Andalusian coast, eastward of Huelba, they 
drove in a French corps 1,000 strong, which re- 
treated to Seville, after which the allies returned to 
Cadiz. This expedition, and many others similar, 
gave much inquietude to the enemy, and in a 
letter 1t was stated, ““when the annoyance they re- 
ceived from these expeditions, from our flotilla, 


rather said that they are besieged, than besieging 
Cadiz” 

A night attack, on the 2nd of October, was made 
by the bomb and rocket vessels under Captain - 
Sanders, of the At/as, who set the Santa Catalina 
on fire in three places, and sorely battered the 
castle walls The commander of the forces, being 
anxious for some intelligence from without, on the 
night of the 22nd of December a descent was made 
by a party under Lieutenant Bourne, of the A427. 
Jord, and Captain Fotterell, of the Royal Marines, 
between the nvers of Santa Mana and San Pedro, 
on the eastern side of the bay, where they stormed 
a battery, spiked the guns, killed five of the enemy, 
took twe, and routed the rest On the mght of 
the 1st of November an alarm was given that eight 
of the French gun-boats were going into Santa 
Maria under cover of the darkness One grounded 
on the bar, and though within reach of grape from 
the others, and of two forts at the mouth of the 
Guadaleto, she was gallantly boarded and burnt by 
the guard-boats under Captain J S Ramer, of the 
JVorge By noon it was discovered, with surprise, 
that a more considerable number of the enemy’s 
gun-boats had crept into Rota, on which the ad- 
miral ordered three bombs and a flotilla force off 
that port, but the wind set in heavily from the 
north-west, and on its being urged by their com- 
mander, Captain Fellowes, that the gun-boats would 
founder in an anchorage so exposed, he was ordered 
to move them further 1n, but to hold them 1n read1- 
ness for instant service While they were situated 
thus, about three in the afternoon, the enemy’s 
flotilla, which had come out of Rota with a strong 
flood-tide and foul weather, was discovered, on the 
sudden clearing up of a hazy squall, to be close to 
the land, and nearly half way from Rota point, with 
all their canvas bellying out, and the white foam 
curling before them 

Our flotilla went in instant pursuit, but such was- 
the superior sailing of the enemy, that very few of 
our boats could join in the attack, which was 
gallantly conducted by Captain Edward Kultoe, of 
the AM:/ford Lieutenant Leake, in the foremost 
of the gun-boats, was killed , Lieutenant Hall and 
ten seamen were wounded. 

On the 14th of November, in the mght, an alarm, 
being given that the enemy’s flotilla had put out of. 
Santa Mana to get into the Trocadero, our boats 
drove them back, but afterwards, having assembled 
in a situation that invited a bombardment, when 
the tide favoured, our mortar and howitzer bodts, 
under Captain Robert Hall, got into position for 
that purpose. Many hundred shells were thrown 


bombs, and fortifications, is considered, it may be | among them, with splendid effect, till the increase 
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of the wind rendered our recall necessary On 
this service two lieutenants—Worth and Buckland, 
of the Royal Marine Artillery (both volunteers)— 
were killed on board the boat in which Captain G 
F, Lyon—celebrated afterwards for his “‘ Travels ” 
and “Voyage to Repulse Bay ”—was serving as a 
midshipman 

The enemy’s guns now opened heavily from 
Santa Catalina and the Trocadero, to these our 
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In the following year, the fall of Ciudad Rodngo 
and Badajoz rendenng the position of Soult before 
Cadiz rather precarious, on the night of the 24th of: 
April the enemy abandoned the siege, broke up 
their camp on the Isla de Leon, and, leaving a vast 
quantity of the munition of war, ended, with evident 
precipttation, an investment which had lasted about 
two years and six months 

LisSA. This mountainous isle of the Adniatic, so 
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flotilla was not slow in replying, but red-hot shot 
fom large guns, with shells from an elevation of 
45°, were thrown from both these places at our 
shipping From these two posts the enemy’s fire 
crossed over the whole of the anchorage, and by 
means of mortars, cast on purpose at Seville, shells 
were thrown into the city from the Trocadero, at 
the then extraordinary range of 2,560 French 
toises, or upwards of 5,000 yards, but the fuzes 
were frequently extinguished by the vast flight of 
the shells. 

And in such operations as these the year 1811 
passed away at Cadiz, 


famous for its sardine fisheries, its sheep, and 
goats, had been held by the British from 1807 to 
1810, the government being conducted by one of 
our officers and twelve natives, and it was one of 
the principal stations for our cruisers in those 
waters The French, careful for the defence of 
the Adriatic isles, and protection of their trade on 
the coasts of Dalmatia and Illyna, sent out squad- 
rons of frigates and smaller vessels to support these 
objects It chanced that on the 15th of March, 
1811, Captain William Hoste, in the Amphion, 32 
guns, with the Achve, 38 guns, Captain James Gor- 
don, the Volage, 22 guns, Captain Phipps Hornby, 
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and the Cerderus, 32 guns, Captain Henry Whitby, 
fell in with one of these protective squadrons to 
yindward, when lying off the north point of Lissa. 

Our little squadron at once cleared away for 
action, regardless of the enemy’s strength, which 
consisted of eleven sail—viz., five fmgates, a cor- 
-vette, a brig, two schooners, a gun-boat, and a 





the proper time, and ready at 2 moment’s warming 
to handle their ships—the beautiful frigates of 
those glorious days—in any fashion. 

“After an action of six hours,” says Captain 
Hoste, in his narrative of this battle, “we have 
completely defeated the combined French and 
Italhan squadrons, The enemy, formed in two 


MARSHAL SOULT, 


xebec , in short, a French and Italian squadron 
united. The French commodore, who was in com- 
mand, bore up in a double line, and spintedly led 
into action, intending to break through the Bnitish 
after the manner of Nelson at Trafalgar , the result 
proved “that what was good in one case, may not 
answer in another” At Lissa the attacking force 
were French and Neapolitans, the receiving line 
British, and well-trained to their guns, certain of 
their aim, collected and resolute, not firing until 
140 


divisions, bore down to attack us under all possible 
sail. The British line, led by the Amphton, was 
formed by signal in the closest order on the star- 
board tack At nine am the action commenced 
by our firmg on the headmost ships The inten- 
tion of the enemy appeared to be to break our line 
in two places the starboard division, led by the 
commodore, bearing on the Amphion and Adve; 
the larboard division on the Cerberus and Volage. 
In this attempt he failed (though almost on board 
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of us) by the well-directed fire and compact order 
of our line He then endeavoured to round the 
van ship, to engage to leeward, and thereby place 
us between two fires, but was so warmly received, 
and rendered so totally unmanageable, that he 
went ashore on the rocks of Lissa in the greatest 
possible confusion 

“The British line was now wore, to 1enew the 
action, the Amphzon not half a cable’s length from 
the shore, the remainder of the enemy’s starboard 
division passing under our stern, and engaging us 
to leeward, while the larboard division tacked, and 
remained to windward, engaging the Cerberus, Volage, 
and Actzve The action nowrecommenced with great 
fury , His Majesty’s ships were frequently in a posi- 
tion which exposed them to a raking fire At twenty 
minutes past eleven the //ora struck her colours, 
at twelve the 4¢//ona followed her example The 
rest of the ships endeavoured to make off, pursued 
by the Acfze and Cerberus, who, at three pm, 
compelled the sternmost fngate to surrender, when 
the action ccased, leaving us in possession of the 
Corona, of 44 guns, and the e//ona, of 32 guns 
Ihe French commodore, the /uvourite (44 guns), 
on shore, blew up soon after ” 

While Captain Hoste was taking possession of 
the Bellona, the Flora, 44 guns, after having struck 
her colours, escaped, our ships having no boats to 
send after her Dubourdieu, the French «ommo- 
dore, was killed in the action His squadron had 
sailed from Ancona, with 500 soldiers on board to 
garnison the Isle of Lissa 

In this most brilhant battle the disparity of force 
Was great, as ours was only four frigates, carrying 
124 guns, with 982 men, while that of the enemy 
had 314 guns, with 2,976 men ‘The strength and 
losses of the squadron were thus — 


Ships. Guns Men Killed Wounded 
A mphion 32 Captain Hoste 254 15 47 
Active 38 Ss Gordon 300 9 26 
Cerberus 32 » Whitby 254 13 44 
Volage 22 » Hornby 174 13 33 

Total 124 982 50 150 


Lieutenants Dickenson of the Cerberus and 
Campstone of the Active were ordered by Captain 
Hornby immediately after to take the boats inshore, 
and attack the enemy in the port of Otranto on the 
Adniatic coast The fire of the enemy, owing to the 
iifficulty of access to the fort or castle—so cele- 
brated im romance and which Craven desciibes as 
beng of “no considerable extent or powcr, but 
not entirely deficient in picturesque beauty’ —was 
utterly unavailing Our gallant marines mounted 
4 precipice—a spur of the Apennines—where the 
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most certain destruction awaited the slightest devia- 
tion from the narrow and giddy path, while our 
seamen, 1n the boats, drove the crews out of the 
vessels, and by their fire swept the soldiers from 
the beach, cut out ten sail of merchantmen laden 
with provisions, and an armed vessel destined for 
their protection, and came rowing merrily out of 
the harbour of Otranto, leaving the naval and muili- 
tary magazines 1n flames behind them 

ANHOLT Our commerce in the Baltic at this 
time was suffering great injury from a Danish flo- 
tilla While in our possession, and at other times, 
the low and sandy isle of Anholt displayed a hght, 
which facilitated the navigation of the Cattegat, 
between Jutland and Helmstadt, indicating also the 
locality of a dangerous ndge known as the Knob- 
ben Reef After our capture of the isle, the 
government of it had been entrusted to Captain 
J W Maurice, RN, and the enemy, aware of how 
necessary it was to us, determined to retake 1t—if 
they could On this service the Danes sent from 
Randers the 2nd battalion of Jutland sharp-shooters, 
the 4th battalion of their 2nd Jutland Jagers, the 
1st Regiment of Jutland Infantry, about 1,600 
men in all Captam Maurice was early apprised 
of the coming expedition, and had his little garri- 
son, which consisted of only 350 men, chiefly of 
the Royal Marine Artillery, under arms, and posted 
pickets at all requisite points 

On the morning of the 26th of March, just as 
day began to break on the waters of the Cattegat, 
an alarm was given on the south side of the 1slc, 
and instantly Captain Maurice, and Captain Tor- 
rens, RM A, with 250 infantry and a brigade of 
howitzers, were at their post By this time the 
enemy—whose approach had been favoured by fog 
and darkness—were on the beach 1n considerable 
force, comparatively, and were advancing to attack 
Fort York, so named in honour of the royal duke , 
finding himself outnumbered, and with his flanks 
unprotected, Captain Maurice retired into it and the 
magazine battery, from both of these a fire was 
opened on the Danes with such force and effect 
that they were forced to give way, and seck the 
shelter of some sand-hills , and when daylight was 
fully in, eighteen of the gun-boats were seen at the 
south end of the island within point-blank shot 
By this time Major Melsteat, commanding the 
Danish troops, had been killed, his second in com- 
mand had been wounded in an arm, Prutz, and 
the Adjutant-General of the Jutlanders, were mor- 
tally injured by the loss of both legs 

The Zurtar frigate, 32 guns, Captain Baker, and 
the Sheldrake bng, 16 guns, Captain T P Stewart, 
now took some hours to work round the shoals ere 
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they could get into action with the Danish gun- 
boats, which had opened their fire on our works , 
ewhile 600 men on the north side made a brave at- 
tempt to storm the magazine battery, but were as 
bravely repulsed. Captain Holtaway, of the Royal 
Marines, who had been separated witha party from 
the main body, launched a boat, and rejoined by 
water in time to assist im the defence Another 
attempt was made on the magazine battery, but 
when the officer commanding fell, the Danes again 
sought shelter behind those sand-hills which drift 
up with every gale, where, hemmed 1n between two 
fires, they could neither advance nor retreat. 

Displaying a flag of truce, they offered to capitu- 
lates but the governor would listen to nothing but 
an unconditional surrender, which they were com- 
pelled to yield While this was occurring on one 
side, another body of Danes surrounded Fort 
York. They were treated with contempt, and 
were moreover compelled to lay down their arms 
and surrender 

“‘The prisoners,” says the despatch of Captain 
Maurice, “now more numerous than my small 
garrison, were no sooner secured, when operations 
were commenced against the reserve, which had been 
seen retreating to the westward of the island” But 
as 1t was impossible to attack them with only four 
howitzers and forty men, formed as they were under 
cover of fourteen gun-boats, Captain Maurice al- 
lowed them to embark, and retire unmolested Our 
loss was only two killed and thirty wounded , that 
of the Danes was three officers and many privates 
killed, forty were left for burial on the island, and 
twenty-three wounded were taken into our hospital , 
sixteen officers and 504 rank and file were taken, 
with three pieces of cannon, 484 muskets, 470 
swords, and other stores The retiring flotilla was 
pursued by the Zartar and Sheldrake, which cap- 
tured two, one of these was armed with two long 
eighteen-pounders, four brass howitzers, and manned 
by sixty-five men fPursued by the Zartar, the 
other twelve fled in all directions And thus ended 
the invasion of Anholt. 

‘“The numbers of the enemy,” says Captain 
Brenton, ‘appear to have been much overrated 
by Captain Maurice in his letter, but this was 
accidental” Their actual strength was fourteen 
gun-boats with sixty men each, and twenty-five 
transports with thirty men each, making a total of 
1,590 men altogether 

EuXBARDA and CAVILHA. These were two bril- 
lant little combats which occurred, among many 
others, prior to the battle of Fuentes Onoro In 
command of the troops in Lower Beira was Colonel 
James Grant, C.B., an officer who had served at 
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the battle of Mallavelly, the siege of Seringapatam, 
and who, at the capture of Turnical, led the assault 
at the head of fifty dismounted troopers of the 
22nd Dragoons On the rst of February, 1810, 
learning that a column of the enemy, under General 
Le Faix, consisting of 3,000 horse and foot, from 
Ciudad Rodrigo, were to join Marshal Massena by 
passing the Estrada Nova, he took post at Euxbarda, 
the entrance to it, with only eighty men, but on 
high ground overlooking the village He opened 
a well-directed fire, which—after being kept up for 
two hours—ended in the total rout of the army. 
This brilliant affair he reported in the following 
letter to Colonel D’Urban 

“Have the goodness to state to his Excellency 
the Marshal (Beresford) that the result of the affair 
of the rst instant, near Euxbarda, has been more 
complete than I at first stated, 207 of the enemy 
having been found dead on the 2nd 1m a space of 
two leagues, a number of whom died of then 
wounds and the inclemency of the weather 
Eighteen prisoners are 1n my hands, and four 
Englishmen, who had entered the Irish Legion in 
the French service to effect their escape, having 
been prisoners five years—one of them 1s of the 
30th Regiment, the others had been sailors I 
have also to state that the colonel of the 7oth 
Regiment (French) and the quartermaster were 
found among the dead The enemy lost the greatest 
part of their baggage and cattle” In achieving all 
this, Grant adds, “we lost only one man, with a 
few horses wounded, among them my own” 

At Cavilha, on the 12th of the same month, this 
enterprising officer again routed the enemy A 
division of the latter having arnved at Guarda, in 
Beira, detached 2,500 men to Belmonte, within 
three leagues of Fundao, where Grant was posted. 
They sacked all the villages in the neighbourhood, 
and sent 1n notice that they meant to establish their 
head-quarters in Cavilha, and would shoot every 
person attempting to leave it To frustrate their 
intentions, Colonel Grant, on the might of the 8th, 
marched with 400 men and one six-pounder, and 
by three o’clock on the following day threw himself 
into Cavilha At eight o’clock on the morning of 
the r2th the town was attacked by 1,500 men from 
Belmonte, in two columns “ Having posted my 
people to the greatest possible advantage,” reported 
Colonel Grant, “I suffered the enemy to arrive 
within musket-shot, when, in ten minutes, they 
were put in confusion, and obliged to retire in dis- 
order, but the fire and manceuvres executed “for 
three hours by some of our best companies of 
Ordinanzas caused them a great loss on their flanks 
and rearguard. At two in the afternoon they 
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xetired by Peixora fo. Belmonte” They carried | without flinching, rode hke a whirlwind along the 


off all their wounded, and the dead also save 
seven , and here, as before, Grant’s loss was sin- 
gularly small, being only four men wounded 

FUENTES ONoRO ‘lotal defeat of the French 
army under Massena (See vol 11, pp 401-405 ) 

Cameo Mayor When Wellington sent Beres- 
ford to oppose Soult beyond the Tagus, the latter 
marshal, disturbed by the defeat at Barossa, which 
stirred up all Andalusia, retired on Seville, leaving 
Marshal Mortier to continue operations in the 
field Campo Mayor, a town in Alentejo, having 
a citadel in ruins since 1712 surrendered on the 21st 
of March, and four days after, Latour-Maubourg, 
having to bring away the battering-train and stores, 
ssutd from its gates with goo dragoons, three 
battalions of infantry, some flying artillery, and six- 
teen battering guns, all in column of march, just as 
Marshal Beresford came suddenly out of a neigh- 
bouring furest at the head of 22,000 horse and foot, 
with eighteen field-pieces 

“An astonishing apparition this was to the 
French,” says Napier, “for so adioitly had Wel- 
lington—wlule seemingly absorbed in the pursuit 
of Masrena—organised this army, that its existcnce 
was only made known by its pieseuce ” 

All Beresford’s cavalry, 2,000 strong, supported 
by a field-battery and a body of infantry, under 
Colonel Colborne (afterwaids Lord Seaton), were 
close up ere the Iiench knew of their approach 
Sweeping by a vigorous left-wheel round the town, 
and moving along the gentle green slopcs, they 
gradually formed a crescent about the French, who 
were now in full retreat along the Badajoz road 
Colborne’s men were now coming up at the double, 
the French infantry threw themselves into squares, 
supported by their cavahy, while the guns and 
baggage were hurned away Holding back his 
heavy cavalry, General Long directed the (old) 
18th Hussais, under Colonel Head, and some 
Portuguese squadrons, to charge Galloping for- 
ward under fire of the nearest square, Head was met 
half-way by the French Hussars, rushing on with 
loosened reins  TFiercely the adverse squadrons 
met and mingled Many went down on both 
sides, but those who kept their saddles burst clear 
through each other, wheeled round, formed, and 
charged each otheragain All struggled desperately 
for the victory Scarcely a shot was fired, the 
clang of sabre on sabre was heard alone, till 
Head’s troopers, more heavily horsed and nding 
closer boot to boot, overthrew the French by mere 
dint of weight, and they scattered in all directions, but 
still fighting in httle groups with the Portuguese , 
while our 18th Hussars, passing the fire of a square 


whole line of the convoy, seeking to arrest 1ts head, 
hewing down the gunners and drivers on both sides‘ 
as they spurred on, cheering and brandishing their 
swords, never doubting but that the Heavies, and 
other troops in their rear, would dispose of the 
infantry 

Marshal Beresford thought differently § Halt- 
ing a charge of the Heavy Dragoons, he suffered 
only two guns to open where six could have done 
so, he even silenced these after a few rounds, 
permitted the French to recover their train, rally 
their dragoons, and retreat in safety Meanwhile, 
our headlong cavalry had actually reached the 
bridge of Badajoz, and there captured more guns, 
but were repulsed by those of the fortress, and, 
being followed by Mortier, and having some trouble 
in passing the flank of Latour-Maubourg’s retreat- 
ing column, were publicly censured by Beresford 
‘The admiration of the army consoled them,” says 
Napier, “ 100 of the allies were killed or hurt, and 
seventy taken , the French lost 300, and a howitzer , 
but their colonel of hussars, Chamorin, a dis- 
tinguished officer, fell in single combat with a 
trooper of the 13th Dragoons, an Irishman of 
astonishing might, whose sword went down 
through helmet and head with a single blow” 

‘his combat at Campo Mayor preluded the first 
British siege of Badajoz, which failed, as, to the 
disgrace of our government, the army were totally 
unprovided for such an enterprise 

ALBULCRA The French again totally defeated 
by the British and their alhes (See vol u, pp. 
405-409 ) 

SEA-FIGHT, 16th of May, 1811 One of the most 
unequal conflicts that ever took place upon the 
ocean was that fought at the above date by one of 
our sloops of war and the Presedent frigate, in that 
quarrel which we had with America concerning the 
right of search, and which came about chiefly 
through the intended punishment of some of our 
seamen who had deserted to the US fngate Chesa- 
peake during the presidency of Mr Madison 
“Fully participating in the sentiments and feelings 
of Mr Madison, as well as in the vulgar errors of 
his countrymen” (to quote “ Naval Chronicle,” vol 
iv ), ‘Commodore Rogers was sent to sea in the 
President fngate, to avenge the death of the seamen 
on board the Chesapeake, and by art and con- 
trivance, to make it appear that whatever ship he 
might attack should be the aggressor The osten- 
sible motive of his going to sea was to seclaim a 
seaman impressed out of an American vessel by 
Captain Pechell of the Guerricre” 

The Presedent, which sailed on this mischievous 
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errand, was unquestionably (though misnamed a/ nor did he make that offer of assistance which, as 
frigate) the largest vessel in the American navy | a man anda Christian, he was bound to afford a 
eShe was armed with thirty 24-pounders on her | fellow-creature, and above all, a brother seaman re- 
main-deck, twenty 42-pounders on her quarter-deck | duced to distress by his unmanly act He made 
and forecastle, and manned by 476 chosen seamen | sail, and left the Zeti/e Belt to her fate ” 

With this great vessel 1t was the misfortune of| Refitted, and 1eady for action, at eight next 
Captain Bingham, in HMS Jette Belt, a tiny | morning he approached her again, and asked per- 
sloop of war, with only sixteen 32-pound carron- | mission to send a boat on board, after which, an 
ades and a couple of long nines, to meet, on the | officer came off from “ Commodore Rogers, of the 
date given At eleven am the ships came in sight | US fngate President, to say that he lamented 
of each other, and by one o’clock, Captain Bing-| much the unfortunate affair, adding that had he 
ham, on making out the stranger to be a man-of- | known the force of the British vessel was so in 
war, hoisted the private signal, which, purposely, | ferior to his own he would not have fired at her” 
was not answered, but he knew that the stranger} ‘Why did you fire at all?” demanded Captain 
nowecoming fast up with him was an American, and, | Bngham,on hearing this most palpable and de- 
anxious to avoid any mistake that might occur | spicable falsehood 
after evening closed in, he ran up the Bntish| “ Because you fired first,” replied the unabashed 
colours, and double-shotted his guns By his; American, by another 
manner of steering, 11 seemcd to be the desire of | Rogers now prctended to make offers of assist- 
the stranger to rake the Lutte Belt, and this Cap- | ance, which were, of course, coldly declined The 
tain Bingham frustrated by wearing thrice In the | Little Belt \yuried her dead, and made her way 
evening, at a quartei-past eight, the Presedent came | with difficulty to Halifax, where her commander 
within hail, when Captain Bingham demanded her | received the rank of post-captain 
name, a question insolently repeated by the com-| Four Porn, otherwise called Marofototra 
modore, instead of being replied to, as he “no| Lhree krench frigites, ably officered, well-manned 
doubt supposed that an avowal of his name would | and equipped, tilled with as many troops as they 
produce an explanation, which might defeat his | could hold, sailed from France carly in this year to 
fixed purpose of revenge , and without taking any | reheve the Mauritius, but came too late On the 
further trouble to ascertain the name of the Buitish | 7th of May they were off the Isle of France, and 
captain, he discharged a broadside into the Zzé#/e| found the Union Jack flying on all its forts 
Belt” Greatly straitened by want of water, after their long 

This most cowardly and unwarrantable proceed-| voyage round the Cape, where they dared not 
ing was received as it deserved Captain Bingham, | touch, M Roqucbert, the commodore, bore awa) 
though he had only nine guns a side, replied to his | for Madagascar, to fill his casks there, when oft 
broadside, and a furious cannonade was continued | Foule Point, a headland at the south end of the 
for three-quarters of an hour, when the great | island, where the shore 1s bluff and bold and the 
American ship discontinued the action, and ap-| least depth of water 1s twenty-three feet, on the 
peared to be on fire The Zztt/e Belt also ceased | 20th he fell in with four of our cruisers Thesc 
firing, for her guns could no longer be brought to | were—the Astrea, 36 guns, Captain C M Schom- 
bear, and the heavy metal of the enemy had re-| berg, the ade, 36 guns, Captain Hillyar, the 
duced her to a mere wreck, with thirty-two killed | Ga/atea, 32 guns, Captam Woodley Losack , the 
and wounded, more than the fourth of her com-| Racehorse sloop, 18 guns, Captain De Rippe The 
pany Commodore Rogers now hailed, to know | wind was so light and baffling that the squadrons 
what ship she was? On being told that she was|were unable to engage till four in the evening 
H BM sloop of war, Lite Belt, he inquired if| The two vessels first named suffered greatly from 
she had struck her colours To this a firm and_| the accidental position of the enemy One of the 
indignant denial was given by the gallant Bmgham, | ships lay on the larboard quarter of the Phade, 
who demanded the name of his assailant, and was | while being abreast of the Ga/a/ea, which lay astern 
quibblingly informed she was “a United States | of the former The other two were ranged on each 
frigate ” °| quarter of the Galatea 

“ Convinced that the little vessel he had thus In this unfortunate position the latter was dread- 
basely and cruelly attacked belonged to (ireat | fully mauled, and became perfectly unmanageable, 
Britain, and although he was assured she had not | as, when her fore and mizzen-topmasts went over- 
surrendered, the commodore neither brought the | board, she could not be wore, and, with her, fight- 
action to a conclusion by demanding submission, | ing ceased after a four-hours’ conflict Prior to this 
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the Astrea and Racehorse had caught a breeze, and 
came bowling into action, with the foam parting in 
showers before their bows : 

Supported by the Piatbe and Racehorse, Captain 
Schomberg followed up the advantage they had 
won, and soon compelled Comméddore Roquebert 
to strike his colours. 

Darkness had descended now on the Malay 
coast and the Mozambique Channel, and though a 
second frigate had come to Roquebert’s relief, she 
ceased firing after a few broadsides from ours, and 
hung out a light in token of surrender. Daiscover- 
ing, however, that the disabled state of the Galatea 
would prevent the rest of the squadron from follow- 
ing, the captain of the fngate suddenly filled his 
sails to the yard heads, stood off, and escaped 
By the Astrea and Phabe he was pursued till two 
o’clock next morning, when Captain Schomberg, 
considering that the Ga/atea had signalled for aid, 
and that the prize crew of the ship they had taken 
consisted of only two officers and five men, who 
might be overpowered, he returned, and secured 
her finally. 

She proved to be Za Renommeée, of forty-four 18- 
pounders, under M Roquebert, she had 470 men 
on board, of whom 200 were chosen troops The 
slain are not stated Her consorts were La WVereide 
and Za Clorinde, of the same weight in metal, 
ard all had sailed from Brest on the znd of 
February The Ga/atea had seventy eight cannon 
balls in her hull, many of them being below water, 
and though short of her complement, she had more 
men killed on board than all the other ships to- 
gether Her rigging was cut to pieces 

The general casualties were as follow — 


Killed Wounded Killed Wounded 
Astrea 2 16 Phabe 6 25 
Galatea 16 25 Racehorse o ° 


The moment the ships were refitted, Captain 
Schomberg dispatched Captain De Rippe, in the 
Racehorse, to summon the settlement of Tamatave, 
on the eastern side of Madagascar, formerly 
Bntish, but taken by the French. Finding Za 
Nerede in the port, he sailed off, and returned 
with the squadron under Captain Schomberg, who 
found the enemy fully prepared for defence. The 
numerous and intricate shoals which surround the 
place compelled him to resort to summoning the 
ship and garrison to surrender, and, as the terms 
he offered were liberal, they complied. The frigate 
and garnson capitulated, and thus a detachment of 
our 22nd Foot, which had been prisoners since the 
place was taken, were lhberated. The captain of 
La Clorinde, on his return to France, was unjustly 
degraded. Tamatane, a place entirely surrounded 
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by stockades, was taken again by the French 
in 1829 

TaRRAGONA. ‘This antique city, situated at the 
mouth of the river Francoli, and surrounded by 
Moorish walls, was once again to be the scene of 
operations by our forces In the beginning of the | 
18th century 1t had been occupied by us, with the 
intention of rendering it a good naval station, but 
on the final acquisition of Gibraltar the design 
was abandoned , and the works commenced then, 
in the days of the good Queen Anne, had be- 
come nothing but heaps of rubbish A more 
interesting claim to historical notice has been con- 
ferred on it by its siege and sack by the French 
in 1811, operations so creditable to the skilf but 
so dishonourable to the humanity of the famous 
Duc d’ Albufera, whose memoirs have been pub- 
lished In the summer of this year the French 
had began to recover some of their losses in 
the south of Spain, and, though ably supported by 
our energetic navy, the Spaniards met with serious 
misfortunes, and the loss of Tarragona was the 
most humiliating of all The valiant and obstinate 
Catalonians, by their resistance of the invaders, 
had won to the full our sympathy, hence the 
efforts of our land and sea forces were strenuously 
bent on the deliverance of Tarragona 

Captain Codrington (afterwards Sir Edward Cod- 
rington, GCB, KSL, KSG, and who greatly 
distinguished himself at Navarino), in the Blake 
74 guns, with Captains C Adam, Jnvineble, 74 
guns, J C White, Cenxtaur, 74 guns, and other 
naval officers, co-operated with the garrison of 
Tarragona On the morning of the sth of June 
Captain Adam was present when Suchet’s batteries 
opened fire on Fort Olive, the defences of which 
were in a bad state That night it was intended to 
substitute the Spanish regiment of Almeria in the 
kingdom of Granada for that of Iberia, which, 
till then, had been in the fort, but, by treachery, 
the French contrived 1n the dark to mingle in the 
ranks of the latter as they marched in and thus, 
without firing a shot, got possession of the Fort of 
Olive 

Suchet’s force at this time before Tarragona 
mustered 11,000strong The Spaniards lost 3,000, 
including those captured On the 6th, an ade 
vanced work, called the Francoli, was destroyed in 
four hours by the French cannon , and, “as a proof 
that valour was not wanting in its defence, the 
whole Spanish garrison, consisting of 145 men, 
were either killed or wounded” On the preced- 
ing day the enemy had pushed their sap with 
pistol-shot of the lines of Puerto, and formed a post 
close by Francoli, and though beaten off in some 
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sanguinary attempts to storm the batteries of San 
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'and some without them, pressed along the road, 


José and Orleans, they still persevered, notwith- | suffering themselves to be fired on by about twenty 


stinding the brave sorties of General Sarsfield, with 
the few men who could be spared to follow him in 
a service so desperate 

On the 16th of May, when Captain Codrington 
left Tarragona, and proceeded to Murviedro, he 
found there General O’Donnel, with 2,300 infantry 
and 213 gunners, ready to embark for the relief of 
tne town, and in HMS Centaur, Blake, and 
Lnutnceble, these men were conveyed to their 
destination without delay After delivering to 
General O’Donnel 2,000 sets of arms, accoutre- 
iments, and clothing, to equip recruits, the Blake 
proceeded to Valencia, whcre Captain Codrington 
delivered the rest to General Villa Campa By 
the British captain’s activity, and these supplies, 
the army of Arragon was enabled to act 1n unison 
with that of Valencia , and after having procured 
at Alicant as many materials for the relief of 
‘Larragona as the ship could hold, he took on 
board eighty artillery-men, filled a Spanish corvette 
with the rest, and after agreeing with O’Donnel 
that 4,000 more men should be spared fiom his 
army for the defence of the town, he sailed for 
it at once, for the double purpose of landing the 
supplies and picparing to ship the intended 
succours So energetic were his measurcs, that the 
whole reinfoicing troops were in Tarragona by the 
might of the 13th of June 

Finding the garrison so greatly increased, General 
Mirand1 requested Captain Codrington to land his 
division in the neighbourhood of Villa Neuva de 
Setgis, in order to threaten the flank of the 
besieging army, and this design the boats of our 
squadron soon executed Meanwhile, by land and 
sea, the French were bravely pressing the siege, 
and the allies defending themselves with the most 
undaunted valour On board the ships of war 
3,000 sand-bags were made up, and sent into the 
garrison , and by night the launches and gun-boats 
hurled their shot into the camp of the enemy, 
while our boats conveyed all the sich, wounded, 
and fugitive women, in safety to Villa Neuva 

At daybreak on the 29th of June the French 
breaching batteries opened on this devoted town, 
a portion of the wall fell about five o’clock, and 
the pluce was immediately stormed The gallantry 
and obstinacy hitherto exhibited by the luckless 
Tarragomans now forsook them The garrison 
were secn flying in all directions, some sliding 
down the walls and swimming off to our ships, and 
others throwing off their uniforms in their terror 
““A large mass of people,” reported Captain 


Frenchmen, who continued running beside them, 
at only a few yards’ distance At length they were 
stopped by a volley from a small party of the 
enemy who had intrenched themselves at a turn 
of the road, supported by a second a httle higher 
up, which opened a masked battery of two field- 
picces <A horrible butchery then ensued, and 
shortly after the remainder of these poor wretches, 
amounting to above 3,000, tamely submitted to be 
led away prisoners by less than as many hundred 
French ” 

Our launches and gun boats shot off from the 
ships’ sides in-shore the moment the enemy were 
seen to muster in the trenches, but so rapid 
were the movements of the Fiench, that Tarragona 
was lost ere the former could fire a gun 

“All the boats of the British squadron were 
sent to assist the fugitives swimming off, or con- 
ccvled among the rocks, and about 600 poor 
people were rescued from the merciless fangs of the 
bloodthirsty savages by the valour and humanity of 
the British officers and men During this eventful 
slege the captains of ou ships of the line passed 
whole nights 1n their gigs, conducting the operations 
of the defence, nor could the imcessant fire of 
shot and shell from the enemy’s battenes deter 
them from the noble labours of taking off the 
women, the children, ind the wounded, whenever 
they presented themselves on the rugged rocks 
with which the harbour 1s Imed = These remarks 

| wpply in a prirticular manner to Captains Codring- 
ton, Winte, and Adam, of the Alele, Centaur, and 
Ininetble The French, on first entering 
the town, spared neither men, women, nor children, 
and when the rage for indiscriminate slaughter was 
in some degree satiated, every person found in 
uniform, or with arms 1n their houses, was put to 
death Will it be believed that women, and even 
girls of ten years of age, after having been sub- 
jected to the most brutal treatment, were thrown 
alive into the flames of their houses, and burnt, 
together with the wounded men? The whole city 
was consumed, with little exception The unhappy 
fugitives who were so fortunate as to reach the 
British ships were received as became a nation 
and cause lke ours” So ended the first scene 
of operations before Tarragony 

EL Bopon, or FUENTE GuinaLpo- After the 
blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo, it called for succour, 
and Marmont and Dorsenne advanced to its relief 
at the head of 60,000 men Off these, 6,000 were 
cavalry, with 100 pieces of cannon Wellington 


Codrington, ‘some with muskets in their hands , posted his army accordingly in various columns om 
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the heights of El Bodon and Pastores, on the nght| “It was astonishing,” says Napier, “to see s- 
and left of the Aqueda, at Espeja, Carpio, and | few troopers resist that surging multitude even on 
» Manabra, the Lower Aqueda, and other points | such steep ground, but when Montbrun, obstinate 
“‘The army was thus spread out on different roads ; to win, brought up his artillery, his Horse, gaining 
like the sticks of a fan,” says Napier, “ having their | ground in the centre, cut down some gunners, and 
oint of union on the Coa.” captured the Portuguese guns, and at the same 
As an example of the drain on our people and the | time, one German squadron, charging too far, got 
strain on their “ pluck,” we may mention that in the | entangled in the ravines” The danger was then 
beginning of this year the number of the French! imminent, but suddenly the 2nd battalion of the 
troops in Spain and Portugal was fully 300,000; 5th Regiment, led by Major Henry Ridge, a 
men, while ours, under Wellington, mustered only | daring man, dashed boldly into the midst of the 
48,857, not more than one-sixth of the French | French cavalry, and 1ce-took the artillery, which 
The “Imperial muster-rolls of the French army in | again opened, while the 77th, under Lieutenant- 
the Peninsula, January 15th, 1811, King Joseph/| Colonel John Bromhcad, supported by the 21st 
congnanding,” show the following strength of men | Portuguese, vigorously repulsed the enemy on 
and horses —Present under arms, 295,227 men, | the left, 
55,406 horses, detached, 17,780 men, 4,714] These'nfantry charges against a powerful cavalry 
horses , hospital, &c, 48,831 | Effectives Men, | force could only check the foe at one point, while 
361,838 men, Horses cavalry, 41,189, draught, | Montbrun, with fresh and greater masses, hurled 
15,987 his strength against the alhed left, and other 
The first and most serious shock took place at} squadrons penetrated between their nght and th. 
El Bodon, where Picton was posted with three | village of El Bodon, from the vineyaids and 
squadrons of British and German cavalry in addition | enclosures of which Picton was now, with mucu 
to his division On the 24th of September, while | ditficulty and trouble, extricating his battalions 
Graham was defending himself at Carpio, fourteen | He could yield no aid—that expected from the 
battalions of infantry and thirty squadrons of | 4th division was not yet in sight—the French 
cavalry, with twelve guns, under General Mont. | infantry, still intent on succouring Rodrigo, were 
biun, turned towards the heights of El Bodon on| coming rapidly on, and Wellington directed Picton 
the French nght The cavalry poured along the | and Colville to fall back and unite on the plain in 
Guinaldo road, and drove in our outposts without | their rear With his battahons in squares the 
waiting for their infantry, while ours got under | latter instantly descended the hill, but Picton, 
arms at El Bodon, where the action began, dis-| having a greater distance to move, and fearing 
advantageously for the allies, for the left of the 3rd | to be cut off, galloped his cavalry, for refuge, to 
division was turned, the 60th (or Royal Americans), | the Portuguese regiment which was farthest in 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Willams, and the 74th/ retreat Ihe 5th and 77th—two weak battalions 
Ifighlanders, under T.aeutenant-Colonel the Hon | formed 1n one square— became thus exposed to 
R Trench, being at Pastores, were too distant to; the whole force of the French cavalry, who, in a 
be called in Wellington sent to Guinaldo for a| moment, came down lke thunder on them 
brigade of the 4th division, and ordered General | Closely and densely, rending the ar with their 
Colville to draw up the 5th Northumberland and | shouts and yells, the squadrons came, with their 
77th Regiments, with the 21st Portuguese, and | brandished swords flashing in the sunny air, only 
two brigades of artillery, on a hill over which the| to be hurled back in ruin and death before the 
road to Guinaldo passes, supporting their flanks! hedges of levelled steel and the rolling volleys 
with three squadrons of Alten’s Horse ‘This posi- | of musketry that made the hills re-echo We are 
tion was covered by deep ravines, but it was too | told that “the bayonets glittered at the edge of the 
extensive, and ere the fiery Picton could come | smoke, and, with a firm and even step, the British 
from El Bodon the crisis was past It was in|} regiments came forth hke the holy men fiom the 
vain that while the echoes of the cannon pealed | Assynian’s furnace ” 
along the valleys the Portuguese gunners sent their The junction was effected on the plain, and the 
shot through the squadrons of Montbrun, in half | whole retired to Fuente Guinaldo, a distance of 
squadrons they cantered up the rough heights, on, six miles, It stands in the province of Salamanca, 
three sides of the position, never pausing for a/ eighteen mules south-west of Ciudad Rodngo 
moment before the fire of either artillery or; Though the French would not renew the close 
infantry, till a charge of cavalry checked the heads of ; attack, they plied fiercely their shot and shell till the 
the ascending masses, not once, but twenty times. | intrenched post was reached, and then a fresh front 
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was shown by the 4th division, now Pack came in 
from Campillo, our heavy cavalry from Azava, and 
as darkness was closing, the attack ceased 

The 6oth and 74th Regiments, still posted at 
Pastores, finding themselves all but abandoned by 
this retreat, crossed the Agueda at a ford, “and,” 
says Wellington’s despatch, “ marched by Robledo, 
where they took some prisoners, re-crossed the 
Agueda, and joined at Guinaldo in the evening ” 
Napier says that in the night, after a march of fifteen 
hours, Graham had received orders to fall back on 
the rst division, while leaving posts of observation 
along the Azava, and the infantry of Don Juhan 
Sanchez was posted in rear of the Coa, while he, 
with his guerilla cavalry, passed to the French 
rear, and the 7th division was withdrawn behind 
the left wing, which was now in a line with the 
centre, though somewhat distant ‘ The light 
division should have come by Robledo to Fuente 
Guinaldo , Crauford received the order by three 
o'clock, heard the cannonade, and might have 
reached it before midnight, but fearing a march in 
the darkness, he merely retired a league from the 
Vadillo, which was immediately passed by 1,500 
French Guuinaldo was thus maintained by only 
14,000 men, 2,600 being cavalry Graham was ten 
miles distant, the light division, debarred of a 
direct route by the enemy, was sixteen miles 
distant , the division posted at Pays, in the moun- 
tains, was twelve miles distant, and during the 
night and the following day, Marmont united 
60,000 men in front of Gunaldo The British 
general was thus in great danger, yet he would not 
abandon the light division, which, intercepted by 
the French cavalry at Robledo, did not arrive till 
three o’clock in the afternoon. Marmont’s fortune 
stood fixed in that hour ” 

Ignorant of how matters really were, he detached 
a strong column through the vale of the Azava, to 
menace our left, and ostentatiously displayed the 
Imperial Guards in the plain, instead of attacking 
his opponent, who was amused to see him so 
employed, and scon changed the state of affairs 
Marmont had at first on the ground nine battalions 
of infantry, with a proper proportion of cavalry and 
artillery, formed into columns, lines, and echelons , 
then came twelve battalions of the Imperial Guard 
In one solid mass, and as every man wore the 
showy uniform of that distinguished corps—the 
high bearskin cap, enormous side plume, and large 
red epaulettes—their aspect was most imposing 
It seemed as if Marmont meant to hurl his whole 
force against our position at Fuente Gumaldo, 
which was held by only three divisions of the allied 
army, not one of which could muster 5,000 


bayonets Thus our numencal inferiority was most 
fearful, and Wellington determined to retire after 
dark, on the night of the 26th 


q 
The nght wing took the two roads which lead by 


different routes to Nava d’Avel, the left fell back 
upon Bismula, in rear of the Villa Major river. 
All retired in perfect order , no stragglers and not 
an article of baggage was left behind. In the rear 
of the stream named, Wellington took up a strong 
position, covering every road and bridge that lec 
to the Coa and its fords 

ALDEAPONTE This combat was the result of 
these movements By two roads, the French 
moved against our rght and centre The hght 
division met them steadily on the first one, but on 
the second their cavalry drove the outposts of ours 
across the Villa Mayor, and took possession of 
Aldeaponte, where, about twelve o’clock, the head 
of ther infantry attacked a brigade of the 4th 
division, posted on some heights, under General 
Pakenham MHastening to the spot, Wellington 
ordered a charge, by which the enemy were re- 
pulsed They attempted to turn the flank of the 
brigade by a wood on their own left, but were 
baffled by the fire of our artillery Wellington, 
who was much exposed to the enemy’s cannon and 
musketry, galloped to another part of the field, and 
he was scarcely gone, when the French from the other 
road joined those near Aldeaponte, and at five in 
the evening re-took that village By the bayonet, 
Pakenham recovered it, but as the strength of the 
enemy was great, the country so rugged and woody 
that he knew not what was passing on his flanks, 
and knowing that our chosen ground for battle was 
beyond the Coa, he abandoned Aldeaponte 

Next day saw the allies in a strong position 
formed by a deep loop of the nver, the French did 
not attack, but retired the same day The full 
blockade of Ciudad Rodngo was resumed, and 
our head-quarters were fixed at Frenada. Our 
total loss in those two combats, at El Bodon and 
Aldeaponte, was (of Bntish) 242 killed, wounded, 
and missing, with 114 horses The losses of the 
French were much greater A chivalric deed in 
one of the cavalry combats 1s deserving of memory. 
An officer 1n the act of stnking at Felton B Harvey, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 14th or Duchess of York’s 
Light Dragoons, on perceiving that he had but one 
arm, with a rapid change brought his sword down 
to a salute, and passed on. 

ARROYO DE MoLinos_ Surprise and capture of 
Gurard’s force by Sir Rowland Hill. (See vol. 11, 
Pp 410—412 ) 

Barossa. Defeat of the French by Sir Thomas 
Graham, (See vol. 1, pp. 412-417) 
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REDINHA Rout of the French, whose retreat 
‘was marked by unsurpassed barbarity (See vol 1, 
PP 417-419 ) 

SABUGAL Defeat of the French, and subsequent 
retreat of Massena to Ciudad Rodrigo (See vol 


1) PP 419-422 ) 


Java Reduction and capture of the island 
by our land and sea forces (See vol 11, pp 422- 
425 ) 

TaRiFA This maritime town, situated on a 


small bay on the north side of Gibraltar, from 
which it 1s seventeen miles distant, was now to be 
the scene of operations by Soult, who resolved on 
its capture ‘To prevent this, General Colin Camp- 
bell, commanding 1n Gibraltar, threw into it a British 
force, 1,000 strong, with four guns, under Colonel 
Skerret ‘The defences were of great antiquity, and | 
were a series of towers connected by a wall, meant | 
for archery alone, too thin to resist the fire of even 
field-guns ‘Ihese were commanded by heights 
that were within cannon range, but our engineer, 
afterwards Lieutenant-General Sir C Smith, adapted 
the defences to the peculiarity of the ground, and 
contrived that the attention of the enemy should be 
fixed on one point, where there could be effectual 
internal resistance made after the old weak walls 
had given way ‘Tarifa was cloven by a periodical 
torrent, entering at the east and passing out at the 
west It was barred at the entrance by a tower 
with a portcullis, in front of which palsades were 
planted across its bed ‘The houses within the 
walls were strongly built, on inclined planes, nsing 
from each side of the torrent, and at the exit of 
the water were two massive structures, called the 
tower and castke of the Gusmans, both looking up 
the hollow formed by the inclined planes From 
these structures a sandy neck, prolonged by a 
causeway for 800 yards, joined the town to an 
island, whose perpendicular sides forbade entrance 
save by the causeway, which ended on an un- 
finished intrenchment and battery On the neck of 
land were sand-hills, the Inghest, called the Cata- 
lina, being scarped, and crowned with a field-work 
holding a twelve-pounder This hill masked the 
causeway towards the enemy, and with the tower of 
the Gusmans, which was armed with a ship eighteen- 
pounder, flanked the western front of the town ” 
This gun shot clear over the town to the slope 
where the French batteries were expected to be, 
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he lured them to attack on the line of the torrent, 
the bed of which rendered the inner depth of wall 
greater than the outer There he loopholed all the 
houses, opened communications to the rear, and 
barricaded the streets, so that the enemy, after 
breaching the old Moorish wall, would be confined 
between the houses on the inclined planes, exposed 
to a cross fire from the loops and windows, and 
a fire in front from the Gusmans, wherein the gar- 
rison could finally retire, which, being high and 
massive, were fitted with long ladders, by which the 
troops might descend, and retreat to the island 
under cover of the Catalina In the island alto- 
gether were—in addition to the guns thereon— 
twelve pieces, four being twenty-four-pounders, and 
two ten-inch-mortars , in the town were six field- 
pieces, with four cohorns on the east front, an 
eighteen-pounder on the Gusmans, a howitzer on 
the portcullis-tower , and two field-guns were in 
reserve for sallies The garnson, including 600 
Spaniards and 100 horsemen of the same nation, 
amounted to 2,5¢0, including our 1th, 82nd, and 
87th Regiments In the island were placed 700 
men, 100 1n the Catalina, 200 1n the convent, and 
1,500 1n the town 

Our preparations were barely complete, when, on 
the roth of December, General Laval appeared 
before it at the head of 8,000 men, and drove in 
an outpost, placed purposely to lure him towards 
the eastern front Neat day the place was fully 
invested, and on the 21st, some French troops having 
incautiously approached the western front, Captain 
Robert Wren, of the 11th, made a rush from the 
Catalina, and cut them off In the night they 
came near again, but at daybreak Wren fell on 
them as before, while at the same time a sally of 
discovery was made by Lieutenant B, Welstead, of 
the 82nd or Prince of Wales’ Volunteers, who 
actually penetrated into the enemy’s camp and 
captured a field-piece, which he was unable to 
bring off in the face of the French reserves, though 
he drew the latter under a fire from the ships, the 
island, and the town, by which, in re-taking the 
gun, they suffered severely. 

Fully reahsing the anticipations of our engineer, 
on the 22nd the French broke ground 500 yards 
from the eastern front, and wrought incessantly till 
the 26th, under a murderous fire, “ replying princ 
pally with wall-pieces, which would have done much 


and, to flank the approaches, there were moored | mischief had the garrison not been amply supplied 


the Stately, 64 guns, with a squadron of sloops- 


of-war, gun-brigs, and gun-boats Smuth deterred | 


with sand-bags ” 
four 16-pounders, four howitzers, and some smea}ler 


On the 29th the French guns— 


the enemy from assailing the western front by the | pieces —opened on the town at 300 yards, dis- 
enfilading fire of a fortified convent beyond the mounted the piece at the Gusman, and brought the 
walis, by the Catalina hill, and the shipping, while wall tumbling down “by flakes,” in a few hours 
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effecting a wide breach to the Bnitish nght of the | some nifles, and on his right—‘“where some 
portcullis tower. Colonel Skerret now proposed | Spamards should have been yet were not ”—were 
to abandon Tanfa, and though vehemently opposed | two companies of the 47th or Lancashire Foot. 

by the engineer and Mayor King, he would have | Dumng the night of the 29th the French fired 
done so had not General Campbell, to leave him |} salvoes of grape, on the 3oth the breaching guns 
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VIEW IN TARRAGONA, 


to his own resources, called off the transports, The 
town was now open to a storming-party, but in rear 
of the breach the depth to the street was fourteen 
feet, and Smith had covered the ground with iron 
gratings, having every alternate bar turned up 
Every loop-holed house was fully garnsoned, and 
the defence of the breach was assigned to the 87th 
Royal Insh Fusihers, under Colonel (afterwards 
Field Marshal Lord) Gough. On his left were 


opened again, and then sixty feet of the wall waz 
broken down, but the besieged removed the rub- 
bish, and were augmenting their own defence when 
flooded by rain The torrent brought down into 
Tanfa from the French camp a mass of fascines, 
planks, stones, gabions, sodden and _ shattered 
corpses, with a terrible surge of water, which injured 
the defences behind, and opened a new passage 1n 
the wall. but our brave fellows in Tanfa confi- 
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dently awaited the assault which they knew was | in the gloomy dawn, and from a field-piece tem- 


coming. 

_ By midnight the torrent had subsided, and as 
day was breaking a living stream of French grena- 
diers rushed swiftly down its slimy bed, and, with- 
gut tumult or clamour, as if certain of conquest, 
“"came within a few feet of the shattered wall, and 
dashed their strength against the portcullis. Then 
rose the hearty Insh shout The 87th, who had 
been hitherto silent and observant, sent their fire 





pests of grape—as if from the muitrailleuse of later 
wars—whistled through the French ranks, causing 
such dreadful havoc, that the survivors plunged 
once more into the oozy hollow, and sought the 
shelter of their camp, while a Bntish shout of vic- 
tory, mingling with the sound of the drums and 
fifes, rang round the walls of the Roman Juha 
Traducta. 

We had only five officers wounded, and thuirty- 
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TARIFA 


crashing into the head of the storming party 
Covered with wounds, the gallant officer who led it 
fell dying against the portcullis, through the bars of 
which he gave up his sword to Colonel Gough 
The French drummer, a brave boy, who was beat- 
ing the pas de charge, fell lifeless by his side, and 
the killed, and shrieking wounded, filled all the 
shmy hollow below Rushing away nght and left, 
the survivors spread along the slopes of ground 
under the ramparts, and opened an regular fire, 
while at the same time some men leaped into certain 
pits dug in front, and from these shot fast, but no 
attack was made elsewhere, so dreadfully had the 
storming column been cut up by the Insh 

A stream of fire seemed to garland the ramparts 
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one men killed or hurt, while the French dead 
covered all the slopes of the rampart in ghastly 
heaps, and choked the bed of the nver Ten of 
their wounded officers, of whom only one survived, 
were brought in by our soldiers, tenderly, through 
the breach, and Colonel Skerret, compassionating 
the others who lay without it, permitted Laval to 
carry them off. The siege was suspended now, for 
the rain had injured the works on both sides, but 
after a petty encounter on the 4th of January, the 
French retired, with the loss of more than a thou- 
sand men by war and sickness, while that of the 
alles was 150, including one officer—Langley, of 
the Engineers 

“Such is the simple tale of Tarifa,” says Napier, 
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“vet the true history of its defence cannot be 
found Colonel Skerret obtained the credit, but he 
and Lord Proby (son of the Earl of Carysfort), 
second in command, always wished to abandon 
both town and island It wasthe engineer Smith’s 
vigour and capacity which overmatched the enemy’s 
strength without and the weakness of those com- 
manders within, repressing despondency where he 
fuled to excite confidence Next in merit was the 
artillery captain, Mitchel, a noble soldier, who has 
since perished in the Syrian campaign against 
Ibrahim Pasha His talcnt and energy at Tanfa 
were conspicuous ” 


PFRIOD, 1812 


1812  ORBITELLO Early in this year the gal- 
lant Sir Peter Parker, who fell in the bloom of 
youth, in a conflict yet to be narrated, was cruising 
off the coast of Italy in the MMenelaus, 38-gun 
frigate When hovering off the commodious har- 
bour of Orbitello, in Tuscany—a little bay or lake, 
about eightcen miles in circuit, and defended by 
several forts—this officer, who partook largely of 
the daring spirit of Nelson, under whose eye he 
had been reared, saw a large bng and several other 
vessels, close 1n shore He reconnoitred the fort 
of San Stephano, and though it had one battery of 
two guns, another of four, and a citadel armed with 
fourteen, he resolved to cut them out, although 
they were moored within musket-shot of these de- 
fences Inspired by that ardent zeal which feared 
mo danger or difficulty, he left the ship with two 
gigs, two cutters, and the launch, with an 18-pound 
carronade, 130 seamen, and forty marines, leaving 
the first lieutenant in charge of the ship His gal- 
lant httle force had to endure the fire of the citadel 
and batteries, lined by 400 troops and the male 
population of Orbitello, who were all under arms 

Sir Peter was, if possible, to cut out the vessels 
in the harbour, while Lieutenants Benyon and 
Wilcock, with the marines, were to storm the 
battenles commanding it Pushing in with all 
speed under a heavy fire from the shore, the 
moment the latter was reached these officers leaped 
from the boats, and, at the head of their marines, 
rushed up a steep slope, driving before them thrice 
their number of the enemy into a four-gun battery, 
which they instantly stormed, put all within it 
to the sword, and spiked the cannon Though 
moored within pistol-shot of other works, the ships 
wére boarded and carried by Sir Peter Parker in 
gillant style Cries of “Wellington” and “ Nel- 
son,” the sign and countersign of the night, 
sesounded through the harbour as the cables were 
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cut, and the seamen and marines brought off the 
whole as prizes. 

CrupAD Roprico stormed by the troops of 
Wellington, but with enormous loss (See vol. 11, 
PP 425-431 ) 

Bapajoz stormed in March, but with still greater 
slaughter (See vol 1, pp 431-437 ) ian 

ALMARAZ stormed by the division of Sir Row- 
land Hill, and all the works destroyed. (See vol. 
11, PP 437-442 ) 

POINLE DE PIERRE LayF, a sea-fight which took 
place in May Captain (afterwards Sir Henry) 
Hotham, in the Vorthumberland, 74 guns, was cruis- 
ing ten miles southward of the Isle of Groix, for the 
purpose of intercepting some French men-ef-war 
which were expected to arrive in the port of 
T’Orient He had in company with him the 
Growler, gun-brig, Lieutenant John Weeks, when 
on the 22nd, they suddenly perceived two fngates 
and a bng ciowding every sail to escape them and 
get into L’Onent They proved to be the French 
frigates Andromache and Ariane, of 44 guns and 
450 men eich, with the AZame/uke, brig, of 18 guns 
and 150 men, returning from a most successful 
cruise in the Atlantic after destroying thirty-six sail 
ot British, Spanish, and Portuguese merchantmen 
In acquaintance with the French coast no officer 
in the seivice surpassed Captain Hotham and 
here his knowledge stood him in good stead His 
first wish was, by weathering Groix, to prevent the 
enemy entering the channel between that island 
and the mainland Finding this, however, to be 
impossible, he skilfully ran round the south-east 
point of the isle, fetched to windward of Port 
L’Onent, and continued working in the channel, 
exposed alternately to a fire fiom the Groix or the 
mainland as he tacked towards each alternately 

The French commodore, as he approached his 
desired haven, found himself in great difficulty 
The fast sailing Vorthumberland forbade his entrance 
to leeward, and if he hauled his wind he would 
certainly be overtaken before night One alterna- 
tive only remained to him, to make a boid push 
between his enemy and Point Talien, and thus 
gain shelter under the battenes of L’Orient , this 
he gallantly attempted, but was foiled by the 
superior knowledge of Captain Hotham 

The wind was at WN W,, and blewfreshly At 
fifty minutes past two pm, the three French 
vessels bore up 1n a close Jine ahead under every 
stitch of sail they could carry, while Captain 
Hotham, with his stately seventy-four, under easy 
sail, and all prepared for action, placed her close 
to Pointe de Pierre Lave, with her head to the 
shore and the maintopsail shivering The French 
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commodore hauled so close round the point that 
Captain Hotham did not think 1t practicable, with 
& ship that drew twenty-four feet of water, to 
approach nearer the shore with safety, he there- 
fore bore up and ran parallel with them at the 
~uiStance of 400 yards, engaging them and three 
strong batteries thus for twenty mimutes , every gun 
in the ship, to port as well as starboard, was in 
action By steermg close to a dry rock named 
Le Graul, he prevented the enemy passing outside 
of it, and he knew perfectly well that within, there 
was not sufficient water for them to run. 

It was now that the utmost nicety of pilotage 
was necessary, for mm addition to the difficulty 
of a ‘navigation which Hotham and Stewart the 
master could only learn from the French charts 
which they consulted, the smoke from all the 
cannon, which rolled before the wind in dense 
white clouds ahead, veiled every object to them , 
hence, the slightest deviation might have been 
destruction, and never was an instance of more 
skilful pilotage shown The Vorthumberland was 
steered to within her own length on the south-west 
side of Le Graul, and the enemy, instead of 
coming to the wind and separating, ran for the 
channel, where they ought to have known there 
was no depth of water, thus they all went crash 
ashore, in the utmost confusion and dismay, with 
every sail set 

Captain Hotham, on seeing them secure and 
fast upon their own rocks, hauled off to repair his 
damages, which were considerable, in his top- 
hamper, quietly leaving the enemy’s ships to the 
falling tide, which soon left them on their beam- 
ends, with their masthead pointing shoreward at the 
angle of 45 degrees While he was shifting his 
foretopsail and turning to windward in the narrow 
channel, the Growler got alongside of the helpless 
enemy and opened fire at a very short distance 
After five o’clock, the WVorthumberland anchored in 
six-and-a-half fathoms water, at 400 yards from the 
Graul Rock, Pointe de Pierre Laye, bearmg NW, 
and the citadel of Port L’Onent, three-quarters N 
In this position, while the ships of the enemy were 
so exposed that their very keels were out of the 
water, Captain Hotham kept up a cannonade on 
them, at point-blank range, for an hour and a 
quarter. The mainmast of one of the frigates and 
that of the bng fell, or were shot out of them ; the 
bottoms of all were hopelessly nddled by balls , the 
headmost fmgate was in flames, and all were being 
deserted by their crews. He deemed his object 
was completed now, and weighing, he sailed out of 
reach of a strong battery, which, from the time 
of bis anchonng, had done him more mischief than 


all the previous firing from all the ships and 
batteries. 

The Growler kept under easy sail near the 
shattered vessels, and by the skilful use of her long 
18-pounders, prevented the crews from returning to 
their rescue in any way, and at eight o’clock the 
burning frigate blew up. By eleven, the second 
fngate took fire, and was soon a pyramid of flame 
from stem to stern. After this, Captain Hotham 
and Lieutenant Weeks stood out to sea. The 
Northumberland had five men killed and twenty- 
eight wounded, fourteen being severely so, Mr 
Banks, her first heutenant, and Mr. Weeks, of the 
Growler, were, for their services here, promoted to 
the rank of commander Captain Hotham died at 
Malta, in command of the Mediterranean fleet, in 
1833, when K C B and Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

Tue SaLaMANcA Forts We have told, m 
vol 11, how, in the summer of 1812, Wellington 
resolved to fight the Duke of Ragusa in the open 
field and advanced to the banks of the Tormes 
There the bridge had been barred by certain 
French forts, and all others had been destroyed, 
save that at Alba, the castle of which was gar- 
risoned. Hence, while Wellington occupied Sala- 
manca, and his army encamped on the hill of San 
Chnistoval, the destruction of the forts at the 
bndge became a necessity to future operations 
To achieve this, General Clinton had only four 
heavy guns and three twenty-four pound howtt- 
zers , but the train used by Hill, at Almaraz, was 
now on its way to the front The forts in question 
contained 800 men Perched on a perpendicular 
chff that overhung the Tormes, San Vincente had 
within 1t a fortified convent, was well flanked and 
separated from the other forts by a deep ravine, 
and these last, named San Cayetano and La Mer- 
ced, though square and smaller, were bomb-proof, 
with deep ditches. 

The engineer—the celebrated Sir John Burgoyne, 
already a veteran of the Egyptian campaign and 
of Corunna—then a brevet-major, directing the 
siege, commenced a battery at 250 yards from the 
Vincente, and as the ruins of convents all round 1t 
which had been destroyed to build the forts, 
rendered excavation impossible, earth was brought 
from a distance, but the moon was up, the night 
was clear but short, the French musketry was 
heavy; our 6th division was somewhat inex- 
perienced, and daybreak saw the battery still 
unfinished. An attempt was made to attach a 
mine secretly to the counterscarp, but the vigi- 
lance of a well-trained dog baffled this scheme 
It was then attempted openly, but defeated by a 
downward fire from the summit of the convent. 
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On the 18th of June, 800 Germans placed in the 
ruins close by, overcame all the enemy’s fire, save 
that from the loopholes, but two field-pieces, 
which were placed in a neighbouring convent to 
silence the French artillery, failed 

At daybreak, on the 19th, seven‘ guns opened 
on San Vincente, and by aine o'clock the convent 
wall was battered down to the level of the rampart, 
a brigade of iron howitzers now opened, and the 
enemy’s musketry slew a captain and_ twenty 
gunners who worked them By the 2oth, Colonel 
Dickson arrived from Elvas with more iron 
howitzers, and the battering was resumed with such 
vigour that a vast mass of the convent wall came 
crashing to the ground, burying many of the de- 
fenders and displaying the interior of the building, 
into which blazing carcasses were thrown, but the 
French extinguished the flames 

On this day a heutenant and fifteen gunners 
perished , ammunition ran short, and the fire was 
suspended Meanwhile, Marmont having united 
four divisions of infantry and a brigade of cavalry, 
came with 25,000 men, to the succour of the forts 
The ghtter of arms as he marched through the 
open country, enabled his advance to be seen from 
a great distance, a brigade was recalled from the 
siege, the battering-train was sent across the 
Tormes, and the army was drawn up im order of 
battle on the summit of San Chnistoval, in a 
position four mies m length, with a steep descent 
in front, covered and entangled by stone enclo- 
sures and red-tiled villages ‘The broad summit 
was vellow with ripe and waving corn ‘There were 
formed the infantry, cavalry, and artillery , but our 
hght horse were on lower ground to the Ieft, where 
asmaill stream flowed through a marshy flat No 
other water was nearcr than the Tomes, and the 
heat was most oppressive 

By five pm the cnemy’s cavalry were seen to be 
moving, as if to turn our left by the Lower Tormes, 
till cheched by a charge of our light horse, and 
theirs halted when our light division took ground 
to the left “Meanwhile the main body of the 
enemy bore with a rapid pace in one dark volume 
against the night, and halting at the foot of the 
position, sent a flight of shells on to the lofty 
summit, nor did this fire cease until after dark, 
when Marmont, taking possession of Moresco, 
established himself behind that village and Castil- 
lanos, within gun-shot of the allies ” 

Wellington slept within the lines that night, and 
the first streak of dawn saw the whole army under 
arms Signals were exchanged between Marmont 
and the three forts, but all remained quiet tl 
evening, when Wellington detached the 68th Light 


Infantry, to drive the French out of Moresco. 
Their attack was made with brilliance, and fully 
succeeded , but just as darkness was closing, & 
body of French stole unseen through the tail stand- 
ing corn, and burst into the village with the 
bayonet In the conflict that now ensued, wise- 
officer named Honeyman Mackay, a survivor of 
Walcheren, refused to surrender, and, fighting 
against a multitude, received more wounds than the 
human frame was thought capable of sustaining 
He was again wounded at Vittoria, and yet survived 
to die a field-officer 

Marmont’s force was next day increased to 40,000 
men, which enabled him to extend his left, and to 
seize a part of the height in advance of Wellinfton’s 
nght From that point he could see our whole 
order of battle, and attack the nght on equal terms, 
but Graham, at the head of the 7th division, 
drove in his troops ere they could be reinforced, 
and, in the mght, the enemy fell back to the 
distance of six miles Marmont afterwards with- 
drew his nght, and retaining the road to Tordesillas, 
placed his Icft on the ‘lormes at Huerta, where 
there 1s a bend of the stream, that descended 
abruptly towards the allies 

Commanding thus the ford of the Huerta, he 
could pass the 11ver and communicate by the left 
bank with the Salamanca forts Lord Wellington 
made dispositions to correspond Marching to- 
wards the stream, he posted the hght division at 
the ford of Aldea Lengua, and sent “ the Hero 
of Barossa” down with two divisions, to the nearer 
foid of Santa Marta, and Bock’s heavy German 
cavalry, who were clad in dark green, with enor- 
mous cocked hats, over the ‘Iormes, to guard the 
ford of Huerta 

On the 24th, some straggling pistol-shots, and 
ever and anon a shout or strange cy, about break 
of day, came faintly from the mist that enveloped 
the nver, then the deep, hoarse boom of artillery 
succeeded, “and the hissing of bullets through the 
thickened atmosphere,” announced that the French 
were over the Tormes 

The haze rose upward, and Bock’s dragoons 
were seen steadily retiring in magnificent order 
before no less than 12,000 French infantry in array 
of battle At intervals, twenty pieces of cannon 
were brought forward at a gallop, and wheeled 
round to send their shot whistling among the 
Germans, or to np up the turf beneath them , while 
scattered parties of cavalry, their appointments 
flashing in the nsing sun, darting out at full speed, 
topped all the eminences, and gave signals rear- 
ward to the advancing main body It was now 
that Wellington, the eagle-eyed, sent Graham ovet 
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the river with the two divisions and a brigade of 
British cavalry, concentrating the rest of his army 
*near Moresco, to abide the fortune of war 

General Bock continued to retire in the same 
splendid order, regardless alike of the cannon and 
4#7@ cavalry that menaced his flanks, until the 
French patrols from the west of an eminence saw, 
at the distance of three miles, Sir Thomas Graham’s 
force, 12,000 strong, ranged 1n order of battle, with 
eighteen guns From the same point they could 
see Wellington’s heavy masses on the heights above 
Santa Marta, and our light division at Aldea 
Lengua, ready alike to advance against the French 
troops on the nght bank of the river, or push 
on tb reinforce Graham On beholding this, it 
was “right about face,” with the Duke of Ragusa , 
he repassed the Tormes and resumed his former 
ground 

Unwilling to advance before the reduction of the 
Salamanca forts, Wellington now pressed them 
vigorously On the 23rd cf June, the heavy guns 
were brought back to breach San Cayetano, the 
parapet was beaten down, and the palisades 
knocked away An attempt to storm that fort and 
La Merced, failed mm half an hour, with the loss of 
120 mcn and officers, including General Bowes, 
whose rank might have excused him from leading a 
force so slender , but General the Earl of Welling- 
ton states in his despatch, that this officer “was so 
eager for the success of the enterprise that he had 
gone forward with the storming party and was 
wounded, after his first wound was dicssed, he 
returned again to the attack and received a second 
wound, which killed him” ‘The corps engaged 
here, werc the Royal Artillery, r1th, 32nd, 36th, 
53rd, 6oth, 61st, and 74th Foot, with some of the 
foreign battalions 

Until the 26th, the siege of the forts was sus- 
pended from want of powder, when the battenes 
were re-armed, and the field-pieces placed on an 
adjacent convent Red-hot shot from our how- 
itzers soon set what remained of the convent of 
San Vincente in flames, which were extinguished 
In the morning our fire was redoubled , anon the 
convent was again in a blaze, and the stormers 
gathered for the assault on the breach of San 
Cayetano, where a white flag was seen to flutter out 
on its bastions Negociations ensued, but, sus- 
pecting some treachery, Wellington, says Colonel 
Mackinnon, “ gave them five minutes to march 
out, promising them their baggage The garrison 
not taking advantage of the offer, the storming party 
advanced under Lieutenant-Colonel Davies of the 
36th Foot, the small fort was carred, and the 
attack on San Vincente had commenced, when the 
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commandant accepted the proposed terms. About 
700 men were made prisoners, the works were 
blown up, the captured guns (thirty pieces) with 
the stores, were given to the Spaniards ” 

The allies had go killed , and their whole loss 
was 500 men and officers, of whom about 160 men, 
with 50 horses, were slain outside Salamanca , the 
rest in this unexpected siege The prisoners 
taken belonged to the Sappers, 15th, 17th, 65th, 
66th, 82nd, and 86th Imperial Regiments of the 
Tine After the capture of these forts, Marmont 
retreated beyond the Duero, where he contnved 
to concentrate his forces, with his centre resting on 
1 ordesillas 

CaAsIREJON ‘The Earl of Wellington established 
his head-quarters at Rueda, extending his line 
from La Seca to Pallas, while Marmont, on being 
reinforced by General Bonnet with 8,000 men, 
resolved to become the assailant On the 16th of 
July large bodies of French troops crossed the 
Duero at Taro, and on the same evening the 
British troops moved to Fuente 11 Pena and 
Carnizal, on the Guarena ‘About 10 o’clock at 
night,” according to the Records of the 4th Hussars, 
“a dreadful thunderstorm occurred , the rain de- 
scended in torrents, broad sheets of lightning 
illuminated the shy, the terrified horses of several 
regiments broke loose, and galloping wildly about 
in the dark, disabled a number of men” Next day 
it was ascertained that the enemy had recrossed 
the Dueio, and were concentrated at Tordesillas, 
where they crossed the rivcr again and assembled 
at Nare del Rey and Castieyon, some of his troops 
having marched fifty miles without a halt Welling- 
ton was then near Taro, and Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
with the 4th and light divisions, and Anson’s 
cavalry, was in the rear of the Trabancos dunng 
the mght of the 17th without orders, and in a bad 
position, when he was suddenly attacked 

At break of day on the 18th, his outposts were 
suddenly driven in, though his cavalry and horse- 
artillery showed a brave front, with two divisions of 
infantry in support, the 4th behind hus left, the 
light division behind his right, but separated by a 
valley About Castreyon, the country was open 
with swelling green downs like those of Sussex, 
with dry hollows and gullies between, and beyond 
some swelling eminences by the side of the Tra- 
bancos stream, lay the army of France Sir 
Stapleton, seeing only cavalry, pushed that arm of 
his force towards the mver while cautiously ad- 
vancing by the nght along some high table-lafd, 
where, at first, his troops were hidden in a morning 
fog, exhaled from the current of the TrabancOs 
Ere long the sullen boom of artillery shook the 
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green downs, the sharp musketry rang out amid 
the white mist, with which its smoke was mingling , 
and the noble 43rd came with a rush through the 
village of Castreyon to support our advancing 
cavalry , for, besides the deep valley that separated 
the divisions, there was a marshy ravme between 
the cavalry and infantry, and the hamlet was thus 





play of the artillery; the bluff head of land beyond 
the Trabancos, now covered with French troops, 
appeared by an optical deception close at hand, « 
dilated to the size of a mountain and crowned with 
gigantic soldiers, who were continually breaking 
off and sliding down into the fight. Sudden rrug., 
a dismounted English cavalry officer stalked from 
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the only passage to the front The cannonade 
became heavier, and the spectacle grew one of 
surprising beauty 

“The lighter smoke and must,” says the most 
forcible of English writers, the great historian of 
that war, “mingling and curling in fantastic pillars, 
formed a huge and glittering dome, tinged with 
many colours by the nsing sun, and through the 
gross vapour below, the restless horsemen were 
seen or lost as the fume thickened from the rapid 


the midst of the smoke towards the line of infantry ; 
his gait was peculiarly ngid, and he appeared to 
hold a bloody handkerchief to his heart , but thar 
which seemed a cloth was a broad and dreadful 
wound a bullet had entirely effaced the flesh from 
his left shoulder and breast, and carmed away part 
of his nbs, his heart was bare, and its movement 
plainly discerned. It was a piteous and yet a 
noble sight, for his countenance though ghastly, 
was firm, and his step scarcely indicated weakness, 
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and his voice never faltered This unyielding 
man’s name was Williams He died a short dis- 
tance from the field 1n the arms of his son, a youth 
of fourteen, who had followed his father to the 
Peninsula in hopes of obtaining a commission, for 
they were not in affluent circumstances,” 

The officer thus referred to, was Cornet Willams 
of the 18th Hussars 

Sir Stapleton remained on this exposed ground 
until seven in the evening, when Wellington and 
Beresford came up together, and were both nearly 
killed, for a squadron of French cavalry suddenly 
came with such speed across the valley already 
referred to, that they were supposed to be de- 
serting , but, mounting the table land whereon our 
left wing was posted, they hurled back a whole 
line of cavalry skirmishers in disorder Our 
reserves then came up, on which these headlong 
sabreurs were dt once scattered, cut down, or 
put to flight Yet some forty or so, led by their 
resolute and fearless officer, appeared in the 
marshy ravine between our wings, just as Wel- 
lington and Beresford arrived on the slope beneath 
them At the bottom of the ravine were some 
pickets of infantry, with two guns and a squadron 
of light drigoons 

When the I‘rench officer saw the trap into which 
he had fallen, he seemed to gather rather than lose 
courage , and waving his sword, he led his little 
band with a shout against the squadron, “which 
galloped through the guns, and the whole mass, 
fmends and enemies, went hke a whirlwind to the 
bottom, carrying away in the tumult Wellington 
and Beresford” The Ikicenchmen, quite exhausted, 
were soon cut to pieces, but their heioic leader, 
though assailed by three of ours at once, struck 
one dead from his horse, and escaped the others, 
though they rode for a quarter of a mile hewing at 
him on each side Thus ended the combat at 
Castrejon in which we lost 600 men, and the 
French 800 

GuARFNA This affair was scarcely ended, 
when Marmont, having discovered that a portion 
only of the allied army was in his front, crossed 
the Trabancos in two columns, and penetrating by 
the ravine between Cotton’s wings, marched direct 
upon Guarena, while we fell back in three columns, 
our hght division, being, oddly enough, between 
the 5th division and the French, close to the latter, 
the cavalry on the flanksand in therear The day 
was one of intense heat, the dust rose in dense 
clouds, and the close order in which the troops 
marched, was rendered most oppressive by a hind 
of sirocco wind, but the British soldier of those 
times—unlike his successors—had no complaints 
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to make of his stock, or accoutrement, or the heavy 
musket he carried 

The scene was a singular one now’ Within , 
half musket-shot of each other, were those hostile 
columns of horse and foot, marching hurnedly 
towards a common goal, the officers brandishm 
their swords, waving their hands, and courteously 
raising their caps to each other, tor foe was within 
hail of foe At times rose the voices of the 
bngadiers to hasten the march of the moving 
columns, over whose heads the French cannon- 
shot hummed through the air Thus for ten miles 
was the march continued, and the soldiers were 
maddened with thirst On teaching the Guarcna 
river, the 5th division ventured to linger for a few 
moments to dnnk and fill their canteens, when in 
an instant forty pieces of French cannon from the 
heights above it, sent death and havoc through the 
ranks 

Though the Guarena offered a strong line of 
defence, Marmont hoped to force it in the first 
confusion of a furious attack 

"The Guarena, which runs into the Duero,” says 
Wellington’s despatch, “is formed by four streams 
which unite about a league bclow Canizal, and the 
enemy took a strong position on the heights on 
the nght of that nver, and I placed the 5th, 4th, 
and light divisions on the opposite heights and 
had directed the remainder of the army to cross 
the Upper Guarena at Vallesa, in consequence ol 
an appearance of the enemy’s intention to turn our 
night ” 

The British and French occupied the opposite 
banks of the Guarena a whole day, during which 
there occurred a sharp affair of cavalry When the 
latter force of the French began to cross the stream, 
Baron Victor Alten assailed them by charges of 
successive squadrons instead of entire regiments 
When the 14th German Hussars were hard pressed 
he brought up the 3rd, or King’s Own Dragoons, 
who were driven back by an infantry fire, under 
which many perished, but our 27th and goth 
Regiments came rushing down the hill, and swept 
away the French foot by a splendid bayonet charge, 
after which, Alten’s dragoons sabred the fugitives 
In this combat Marmont lost a general (Cara) and 
500 soldiers , but though baffled at one point, and 
beaten at another, he concentrated his army, and 
held both banks of the branch of the river he had 
won Our loss was about 400 men 

Marmont now continued to manceuvre by his 
left, and was followed 1n all his marches “ by one,” 
says Londonderry, ‘‘who was, at least, his equal in 
all the mysteries of ¢actsgue In like manner, the 
whole of the 2oth of July was spent in similar 
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evolutions—both parties marching still in the same 
direction, manceuvring always 1n parallel lines, and 
often within musket-shot of each other,  stull, 
except when from time to time the artillery 
opened, not a shot was fired, and onwards the 
armed masses went as if their mutual object was 
rather the exhibition of military science than to 
join, when opportunity permitted, m mortal strife,” 
when they reached those plains above which rise 
the sister Arapiles 

SALAMANCA Defeat of the bnllant Marmont 
by Wellington on the 22nd of July (See vol, 11, 
PP 442-447 ) 

La SERNA Amid the darkness of the might 
which succeeded our victory at Salamanca, Clausel, 
on whom the command of the French devolved, 
after the fall of Marmont, with great diligence, 
began his retreat to Valladolid by crossing the 
Tormes at Alba, but Wellington also crossed that 
river soon after, as he was not to be arrested 1n his 
career of success The light and rst divisions 
began the movement, and through the gloom they 
continued it, all marched with arms loaded and 
shouldered—the skirmishers excepted After day- 
light was in, the French rear-guard (as mentioned 
in vol 11) was overtaken on the Almar nvulet, 
near the village of La Serna, and our cavalry was 
sent against them Demoralised by the event of 
yesterday, theirs fled, abandoning three battalions 
of infantry, who were toiling up a species of valley, 
hoping to gain some heights ere they could be 
attacked , and two certainly did attain the crest, 
where they formed squares The rearmost, when 
half-way up, on seeing Bock’s heavy German Horse 
coming forward on the spur, fronted about and 
opened a disorderly fusilade upon them, while the 
squares above threw in their searching volleys, 
emptying the German saddles by twos and threes , 
by tens and twenties, and though the squares 
effected their retreat, Bock made many (if not 
nearly all) prisoners “The hill of La Serna 
offered a fnghtful spectacle of the power of the 
musket The track of the Germans was marked 
by their huge bodies A few minutes only had the 
combat lasted, and above roo had fallen, fifty-one 
were killed outnght In several places man and 
horse had died simultaneously, and so suddenly, 
that, falling together on their sides, they appeared 
still alive—the horse’s legs stretched out in move- 
ment, the nder’s feet in the stirrups, the bridle in 
hand, the sword raised to strike, and the large hat 
fastened under the chin, giving to the grim, yet un- 
distorted, countenance, a supernatural and terrible 
expression” Our total losses here on the 23rd of 
July were 117 killed and wounded, with 113 horses 
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killed or wounded. Our 16th Light Dragoons 
charged here with the greatest gallantry 

During these operations, King Joseph was at 
Blasco Sancho—one day's march distant—and he 
fled in such haste that he left behind him two 
officers and twenty-seven dragoons These were 
attacked, and all captured, by seven of our 14th 
Dragoons, led by Corporal Hanley, in after years 
sergeant-major at the Tower of London “A finer 
fellow never rode in the field,” wrote an officer, 
“his feats, besides the one at Blasco Sancho, were 
extraordinary He was a very handsome man, 
rode magnificently, and had altogether such a 
noble bearing before the enemy as 1s not often 
seen” ¢ 

Meanwhile, Clausel continued to retreat before 
Lord Wellington, in extreme disorder, upon the city 
of Burgos. 

MarRDOE During these operations by land, our 
fleets were everywhere busy, though no more great 
sea-battles were to be fought, and in the month 
of Salamanca, Captain James P Stewart in the 
Dutator, 64 guns, with Captain Roubuillard in 
the Podargus, 18 guns, Captain Henry Weir in the 
Calypso, 18 guns, and Lieutenant England in the 
Flamer, brig, attached a Danish squadron in the 
harbour of Mardoe, in the Sleeve, with complete 
success, and came off with great honour 

At seven in the evening, the Diéc/ator ran into 
the channel, engaging the enemy who were flying 
before him under a press of canvas At half-past 
nine, after a twelve miles’ run through a strip of 
water so narrow as scarcely to admit of studding- 
sail booms being run out, the Dzcfator's bow was 
laid to the rocks with her broadside turned to the 
enemy, who were all within hail, and moored with 
springs on their cables The Calypso, in the pas- 
sage up, having taken the ground, was passed by 
the Drctator, but Captain Weir having extricated 
her, prevented the heavy gun-bouts from raking 
the sixty-four, which would have done her a great 
amount of damage, as her broadside failed to bear 
on them 

The Danish squadron was moored close to the 
small creek of Lymgoe, supported by a division of 
gun-boats Their force consisted of a large fngate, 
the WVyarden, of 50 guns (long twenty - four- 
pounders), and three bngs—the /Vaaland, 20 guns, 
and the Aze/ and Samsoe, 18 guns, but the fire of 
a double-decker proved too heavy for the frigate, 
which in half-an-hour was a flaming wreck, with her 
main-deck beaten in She soon burned to the 
water’s edge, and sunk in a cloud of smoke and 
steam The gun-boats were all sunk or disabled, 
and the brigs struck their colours, but neat the 
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Dutator was unexpectedly assailed by a strong 
force of gun-boats, which had at first retreated out 
of the action, and now, from shame or by necessity, 
returned to their duty, but were silenced by Cap- 
tain Weir with the guns of the Calypso Mean- 
while, the Podargus and Flamer, though both 
aground, were hotly engaged with the batteries and 
gun-boats, but soon got afloat. The Detator and 
Calypso, when working down the channel with the 
prizes, were again attacked by a fresh squadron of 
gun-boats, whose fire came from behind some rocks, 
on which the Dicfator could not get a gun to bear, 
at the same time the prizes grounded, and being 
full of wounded men and pnsoners, humanity for- 
bade their destruction. 

Leaving them, therefore, to their fate, the British 
squadron came down the harbour, after completing 
a very gallant exploit. The Danes acknowledged 
to have lost about 300 men, we had nine killed 
and twenty-six wounded. For this action, Cap- 
tains Weir and Roubillard were posted, the first 
lieutenant of the Dictasor, and Lieutenant England 
of the Flamer, were gazetted commanders, and 
Captain Stewart was made aC B 

Aucusta. HM ships Aleste, Captain M Max- 
well, Active, Captain J. A Gordon, and the Unzéé, 
Captain E H Chamberlayne, when cruising in the 
Adniatic towards the close of the year, were in- 
formed that three French frigates were in those 
waters, and one morning they were discovered near 
the isle of Augusta, off the Dalmatian coast, and 
boldly formed in line as if courting an engagement 
‘This determination was not of long duration, for, 
on seeing our ships bearing down upon them in a 
close line, with all their port-lids tnced up and 
guns run out, two of them bore away N W with all 
speed, and under crowded canvas , the third, steer- 
ing to the NE, was pursued by the Uné By 
one o'clock, the Adceste compelled the nearest ship 
to engage, but, losing her topmast, she dropped 
astern The Actve coming up, supplied her place, 
and thus forced the French commodore to return to 
the assistance of his consort The conflict lasted 
for more than two hours, when the French com- 
modore took advantage of the crippled state of the 
Alceste to make sail and escape. The other frigate 
surrendered to the Active, after being totally dis- 
masted and having five feet of water in her hold. 
She was called Za Fomone, of 44 guns, with 322 
men, under Captain Rosamel. The other fngate 
was La Pauline, of the same force, under Captain 
Montford, with a broad pennant The third frigate 
was captured the same day by the Unz#é, and 
proved to be Za Persane, of 28 nine-pounders 
and 195 men. In her hold were found 120 1ron 
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and some brass guns, for Trieste. Our total loss 
was fifty-five killed and wounded. 


VENICE. This ancient city and territory, after 


the disaster of Austerlitz, had been annexed to 
France, and for the service of that country, had, 


with great difficulty, completed the construction Geman, » 


a seventy-four-gun ship named the Azvo/z, under 
Commodore Barré The departure of this vessel 
was anxiously expected and watched for by Captain 
John TalbotinH MS Victorious, 74 guns, together 
with the Wease/, bng, 18 guns, Captain Andrews 
On the 16th of March, they were off Venice, and 
on the 21st, to their great delight, got sight of the 
Rivolz as she was steering towards the port of Rota 
in Istria, attended by a large ship, two brigs, and 
two gun-boats Our vessels gave instant chase, 
overmatched though they were, and about four mn 
the morning, the httle Weasel, being ahead, brought 
both the brigs to action _ By five, the Victorious 
was within pistol-shot of the voz, and funous 
indeed was the battle that ensued Soon after, one 
of the brigs blew up, and when day broke, the 
Weasel was seen in pursuit of the other—but was 
recalled, as 1t was evident she did not gain upon 
the enemy. ‘The other ship and the gun-boats had 
vanished—having slipped away in the dark, and 
the two seventy-fours, still in action, being in seven 
fathoms of water, off the point of Grao, Captain 
Talbot thought the bng would be of more use to 
him in case of either ship going on shore The 
Weasel was hove to within pistol-shot of the bow 
of the towering Azzo/z, and gave her three broad- 
sides 

The wind had died away, and the sea was calm 
as a mill-pond. After a four hours’ conflict, the 
fire of the French began to slacken, and at a 
quarter before nine they hauled down their colours, 
on which the Azvolz was taken possession of by 
First-Lieutenant Peake, of the Victorious Com- 
modore Barré was commander-in-chief of the 
enemy’s fleet in the Adnatic ‘At no period of the 
action were the two line-of-battle ships at a greater 
distance than half musket-shot from each other 
The finng ceased at short intervals until the fog 
and smoke cleared away. The commodore did not 
surrender until nearly two hours after his ship had 
become unmanageable His mizzenmast fell just 
before he struck his colours, when his captain, 
most of his officers, and 400 of his men, were killed 
or wounded.” 

The Azvolz had on board 862 men at the com- 
mencement of the action, while the Victorious had 
only 512, of whom sixty were on the sick-list. 
Captains Talbot and Andrews were posted for this 
action, and Lieutenant Peake was made a com- 
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mander, but “it 1s a curious fact,” says a naval 
historian, “that after the yaluation of the Azvo/, no 
less a sum than £13,000 was deducted from the 
proceeds for damage done to the ship in action” 

Sanpy Hook On the 23rd of June, we fought 
th+ Americans off that sandy beach so named in 
the State of New Jersey It chanced thatH MS 
Belvedera, 36 guns, commanded by Captain 
Richard Byron, in perfect ignorance that war had 
been suddenly declared between the two countries, 
fell in with a whole American squadron under Com- 
modore Rogers It consisted of the Prestdent, 54 
guns and 476 men, the Uzzted States, Commodore 
Decatur, of the same force , the Congress, 36 guns, 
the p/ssex, 32 guns, and the Hornet and Argus, 
two well-manned sloops-of war Captain Byron—a 
kinsman of the great poet—at first stood towards 
these six strangers, who had no colours flying , but 
discovering, by their inattention to his private 
signals, that they were Americans, and so greatly 
superior to him in force, about eleven in the fore- 
noon he tacked with very little wind, while the 
Americans had the breeze 

At twenty minutes past four the Preszdent opened 
with her bow-chasers on the Seclvedera, Captain 
Byron promptly responded by a plunging fire from 
two eighteen-pounders run through his cabin win- 
dows, and two thirty-two-pound carronades from 
his stern ports on the quarter-deck The Presedent, 
which had the advantage in sailing, might soon 
have been alongside the Belvedera, but the com- 
mander kept constantly yawing his ship to bring his 
guns to bear, and hence dropped astern, showing 
something of the same indecision he had exhibited 
in the affair of the Zzttle Belt Until seven in the 
evening the running fight lasted, when anotner 
American fngate came up and began firing, but at 
such a safe distance, that shouts of laughter rang 
along the decks of the Belvedera At half-past ten, 
Captain Byron hauled up six points, and the 
Americans followed, but in a manner totally 
destitute of all spirit At half-past eleven pm, 
to the astonishment of the Bnitons, the President 
wore, and hove to! 

“Thus,” says Captanm E P Brenton, “ended 
the first naval action of the second American war, 
leaving the conduct and character of Commodore 
Rogers in a worse state than after the affair of the 
Little Bet” He gave out, by way of excuse, that 
one of his bow-chasers burst, killing or wounding 
twenty-two men, in addition to six killed by the fire 
of the Belvedera, the conduct of whose captain and 
crew was beyond all praise She had only two 
men killed and four wounded, among whom were 
the gallant Byron and Lieutenant Bruce. 
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Banks OF NEWFOUNDLAND. American plivas 
teers now swarmed along all the coasts of Nova 
Scotia, Florida, and the West Indies, but the 
madness of their government in going so suddenly 
to war without a year’s embargo was soon very 
apparent by the many and valuable prizes made 
by our cruisers At this time, HMS Guerriére, 
when cruising alone on the Banks of Newfound- 
land, fell in with the Constitution, one of those 
large vessels, misnamed frigates, of the same force 
as the President When first seen, she was to wind- 
waid , the wind was blowing fresh, and a heavy sea 
was running. The Guerriére was on a wind, and 
on the starboard , and Captain Dacres, seeing that 
the enemy wished to fight, took in all his canvas 
except his topsails, foresail, jib, and driver, at the 
same time laying his maintopsail to the mast, while 
the drum beat to quaiters, and the ship was pre- 
pared for action 

The Constitution also hove to, hauled up her 
couises, took a reef in her topsails, and handed her 
topgallantsails , and at ten minutes past four, on 
the 2oth of August, this eventful action began 
between the two ships 1n those lonely waters by the 
Guerricre firing a few guns as if to prove the ringe 

At a quarter-past four, the American ran up the 
stars and stripes and opened fire The Guerricre 
wore several times to escape being raked, and the 
battle continued as both ships ran off the wind , the 
Constitution, on the larboard beam of the Gue riére, 
endeavouring to cross her bows, a manceuvre which 
Captain Dacres for some time skilfully prevented 
by his superior seamanship 

Thus far did the two vessels fight with equal 
bravery and an equal chance of victory, when 
the fortune of the day was decided by one of 
those accidents to which ships-of war are always 
liable A twenty-four-pound shot passed through 
the mizzenmast of the Guerriere, and at twenty 
minutes past five the spar went crashing over 
the port-quarter She now came to, against her 
helm, which was kept hard-a-port, and thus the 
Constitution had an opportunity of quietly deliver- 
ing a destructive raking fire The stern of the 
latter came in contact with the bow of the former, 
and the boarders on each side, with cutlass, pike, 
and pistol, were crowding for the rush into the 
opposing ships, but were prevented by the rolling 
on the heavy sea, and also by a‘ uncertainty of the 
number that might reach the enemy’s deck at the 
same time 

While the bow guns of the Guerriére and her 
matines were firing into the Constztution, the latter, 
with a numerous force of well-tramed small-arm 
men, was doing great cvecution among the officers 
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and crew of our ship, whose bowsprit, in stnking 
the taffrail of the Constetutzon, caused a consequent 
slacking of the Guerriére’s fore-stay , and the fore- 
shrouds on the weather side being all shot away, 
the mast went over to leeward, crossing the main- 
stay. So sudden was the jerk, and so ponderous 
the crash, that the mainmast went too, leaving the 
gallant Guerriére a helpless wreck, rolling her 
main-deck guns in the heavy sea. 

The American, deeming himself sure of his prize, 
now filled his yard-heads, and stood off a little way 
to refit, while Captain Dacres, though severely 
wounded, kept the deck, and, with his_ brave 
officers and crew, strove to cut away the wreckage 
and get the ship before the wind’ The spnit- 
sail was cast loose , a spar was lashed to the stump 
of the foremast, on this a topmast-studdingsail 
was hoisted, and in less than three-quarters of an 
hour, the crippled ship stood away before the wind 
But valour, skill, and exertion were alike futile , the 
spritsail-yard went in the slings, the haulyards of 
the jury foreyard were shot away, and the motions 
of the ship were so quick and rough that it was 
impossible to work a gun She had many shot- 
holes between wind and water, consequently, when 
the Constitution once more took a position to rake 
her, when there was not the smallest chance of a 
shot being returned, Captain Dacres, with great 
bitterness of spirit, to save human life, hauled down 
his colours 

By this time, his second heutenant, Ready, and 
fourteen men had been killed , himself, Lieutenant 
Kent, and sixty-one men were wounded More- 
over, many of his officers and men were absent 
with prizes, thus the Guerrzere could not muster 
more than seven men to a gun, 1n some instances, 
only five She had only thirty marmes, while her 
antagonist had sixty, besides twelve nflemen in 
every maintop The Constitution's force stood 
thus —Main-deck guns, thirty twenty -four- 
pounders, 476 men, quarter-deck, twenty-four 
thirty-two-pounders , forecastle, two long eighteen- 
pounders. Thatof the Guerritre was as follows — 
Main-deck, thirty eighteen-pounders, 244 men , 
quarter-deck, fourteen thirty-two pounders , fore- 
castle, two thirty-two and two nine - pounders 
Before going into action, Captain Dacres gene- 
rously permitted seven American seamen to retire 
from the deck. 

Had the Englishmen on board the enemy received 
the same indulgence, the Const:tution would soon 
have been moored in the harbour of Hahfax! She 
had, according to Brenton, 200 of these scoundrels 
among her crew. Some had actually served at 
Trafalgar in the Achelle, and her third heutenant, 
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Reed, was an Inshman. As she was found to be 
in a sinking state, the Guerrzére was set on fire and 
burned 

St SALvapor. Our naval campaigns this year 
were doomed to terminate with—that which was 
very unusual—the loss of another Bntish frigate, 
the Fava, 36 guns, only eighteen-pounders, com- 
manded by one of our most distinguished officers, 
Captain Henry Lambert, when on her way to the 
East Indies She had sailed from Britain late in 
the year, with a bad crew—“a sad mixture from 
the guardships at the Nore and in Hamoaze” She 
had a small proportion of genuine seamen, and nine- 
teen of her men were away 1n a prize, 

On the 29th of December, when off St Salvador, 
on the coast of South America, she fell in with the 
Constttutton, of the last episode, then commanded 
by Commodore Bainbridge. On discovering the 
Fava to be a Bntish fngate, he stood away from 
her, under everything that would draw, upon a 
wind , but the ‘fava pursued, and gained on him, 
and when the American ran up her colours and 
shortened sail she placed herself on the lee-bow of 
the ‘fava At ten minutes past two, she dis- 
charged her broadside at the distance of half-a- 
mile This was not returned by the ava until 
close upon the weather-bow of the Consttution, 
when a stiff and desperate action began Avoid- 
ing a close engagement, the American fired high~ 
using every energy to disable the ava aloft, 
and in this he succeeded but too well—destroying 
most of her running mgging, and cutting away her 
bowsprit. He thus won the weather-gauge, and 
with ease raked the ava by a heavy and destruc- 
tive fire As in the preceding fight we have 
narrated, 1t was easy to perceive that the fortune of 
the day was against us, for when Captain Lambert 
ordered his ship to be laid on board the enemy, his 
foremast fell, and soon after the maintopmast, while 
the stump of the Yava’s bowsprit passed over the 
taffrail of the Constetution 

Captain Lambert, whose only hope now lay in 
boarding—which the enemy, having every mast 
standing, was too wary to allow—was now borne 
below, mortally wounded in the breast. The com- 
mand then devolved on Lieutenant Henry Ducie 
Chads Many of the Yava’s guns were disabled ; 
three were all that could be brought to bear, until 
a little after four, when her mizzenmast fell. She 
then broke off a little, and her starboard guns were 
brought to bear, and the enemy’s ngging being 
much cut, she could not avoid forging ahead, 
which laid the two ships fairly side by side. 

In this position, they continued to fight til 
thirty-five minutes past four, when the mainyard 
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of the Fava went in the slings, and she was 
frequently on fire owing to the wreckage and 
@ canvas hanging over the flaming muzzles of her 
guns on the fighting side While the Fava lay—a 
helpless log upon the water—with nothing standing 
heft her ma:nmast, and even that momentarily ex- 
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helm put up to set her before the wind, but so 
heavily did she roll, that the mast fell, and, with its 
wreckage, covered the whole of her starboard guns 
at the very time when the Const:tution came within 
hail to rake them Then Mr Chadg, seeing the 
utter futility of further resistance, after a consuita- 
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VIEW IN THE PYRENEES 


pected to go, the Consttfution made sail ahead, and 
remained out of gun-shot for a whole hour The 
brave fellows in the ava would not give in yet, 
and, like those of the Guerriere, they ngged a jury 
foremast, cleared away the hamper about their 
guns, and spared no exertion to be in readiness for 
battle again. A small sail was set on the bow- 
sprit; the weather half of the mainyard remaining 
aloft, the maintack was hauled on board, and the 
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tion with the other officers, struck the colours a 
little after five pm No sooner were the wounded 
men taken out of the ship than the American cap- 
tain, seeing that she could not float, set her on fire, 
and she went down—making the similarity between 
this ection and that of the Guerrtere still rtore 
remarkable Her losses were twenty-two killed , 
the first heutenant, master, and seventy-five seamen 
wounded, Ligutenant Davies, two sergeants, two 
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corporals, and seventeen privates of marines 
wounded Luieutenant-General Hislop and several 
other officers, who were on board as passengers, 
served at the guns The Constitution had fifty-six 
killed and wounded Captain Henry Lambert 
was interred, with military honours, at St Salvador, 
and a monument was erected to his memory in St 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. 

Burcos besieged by Lord Wellington in the 
September of 1812, but abandoned, as the means at 
his disposal were ineffective (see vol 11, pp 447- 
449), and he retired towards Portugal 

ALBA DE ToRMES, to cover the retreat, defended 
by the rst bngade of the 2nd division of infantry 
(See vol 11, pp 450-453 ) 

Hvursra <A combat (dunng the retreat), the 
brunt of which fell on the 43rd and 52nd Regiments 
of hight infantry , (See vol 11, pp 553,554) 


PERIOD 1813-1814 


1813, GuinEA In the February of this year 
there occurred a drawn battle of a pecuharly 
desperate character, near the Coast of Guinea, 
between the Amefa, British fngate, 38 guns, com- 
manded by the Honourable Frederick Paul Irby 
(son of Lord Boston, afterwards C.B, Rear-Ad- 
miral of the White), and the Arefhusa, a frigate 
of the same metal, commanded by Commodore 
Bouvet, a French officer of great merit and bravery 
The latter had been cruising with Ze Xudis, 
frigate, off the Isles de Loss, where they destroyed 
HM gun-bng Daring, and many other vessels 
The Zweed, sloop-of-war, was expected on the 
coast with a convoy, hence it became the duty of 
Captain Irby to get sight of the enemy, and lure 
them to sea Sailing from Sierra Leone on the 
4th, two days after he discovered both ships at 
anchor off the Isles de Loss with a Portuguese 
prize of 20 guns The Amelia steered for the 
Kubis, the Arethusa, which was at some distance, 
weighed, and closed in to aid her consort Un- 
willing to engage both fmgates with his ship only 
half-manned, Captain Irby stood off to sea for the 
night, and to his joy, in the morning, he found 
himself alone with the Arethusa 

Both ships cleared away for a battle, which 
ensued within pistol-shot, and was continued for 
four hours. The fngates were so close that they 
frequently touched each other. The water was 
smouth, and the wind very hght. Aloft and alow, 
both ships were soon seriously disabled — their 
spars knocked away, their hulls pierced, battered, 
and ripped up At length the 4/e¢husa sheered 


away, and the Ame/a was unable to pursue her. 
The Audis was expected to join, and had she done 
so, our frigate must have beencaptured Her first, 
second, and third heutenants, with Lieutenant Pas- 
coe, of the Daring, and forty-seven men, lay dead 
Captain Irby and every other officer was severe 
wounded, with ninety-five of his men—making a 
total of 145 casualties among a crew of less than 
300, all told, exhausted with sickness and fatigue. 

Roscatini In the following month, the Weasel, 
brig, 18 guns (before mentioned), now commanded 
by Captain James Black, when hovering off Zirona, 
a little island near the coast of Dalmatia, dis- 
covered a French convoy stealing close inshore, 
and making for the ports of Trau and Spalatfo 
On seeing the Weasel spreading fresh canvas and 
steering in pursuit of them, they separated, but the 
greater portion, with ten large gun-boats, ran into 
the bay of Roscalini after five in the evening, 
anchored in a line, and ran up French colours 
The wind was blowing freshly at south-east nght 
into the bay, when, at six o’clock next morning, 
the daring httle Weasel came to anchor, with 
springs upon her cable, within pistol-shot—the 
usual distance in those hard-fighting days—and 
engaged them all atonce After her long eighteen- 
pounders had been at work for twenty minutes, 
the gun-boats had their cables slashed through, 
and were run closer inshore, when they anchored 
again, and renewed the action, but Captain Black 
also cut, and followed them From some heights, 
three heavy guns and 300 infantry now opened on 
the Weasel, and till ten o'clock the sturdy bng 
maintained the conflict in the bay, when three of 
the gun-boats struck to her, two were driven ashore, 
and one sunk 

Four more gun-boats now came down to the 
attack, and, anchoring between the Weasel and the 
sea, forced her to engage her guns on both sides at 
once, but these soon after ran inshore and joined 
the others, and then eight of them from behind a 
point of land, whence their mastheads only could 
be seen from the deck of the Weasel, showered 
grape-shot into her The day was going hardly 
with her, twenty-five of her slender crew were 
killed and wounded, and it was with difficulty that 
Captain Black could fight four of her guns and 
keep a few men at work with the small-arms, still 
he fought till three pm, by which time his grape 
had long since been expended For forty minutes 
the enemy ceased firmg—probably to cool their 
guns, and then beginning again, continued finng, 
without intermission, till half-past six p.m, when 
the fighting ceased on both sides. 

During the day, fresh cetachments of troops 
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were constantly being marched up to the heights 
above the harbour, from whence their musket-shot 
was showered upon the Weasel She was now, we 
are told, “almost a wreck, within a few yards of a 
lee shore, her masts crippled, many shot in her hull, 
ive being between wind and water—both pumps 
shot away between decks, and it was with difficulty 
she could be kept free by constantly baling at both 
hatchways” Many an officer would have thought 
he had done more than enough for glory, but 
Black deemed that nothing had been done while 
the French flag was flying above the sea The 
moment darkness fell, he sent in his boats, and 
burned, besides the gun-vessels, eight sail of the 
cofivoy, carrying off only their anchors and cables, 
without which the Weasel would too surely have 
gone ashore, as her own were all shot to pieces 
All might the laborious crew were employed in 
warping their vessel out from the flaming harbour, 
from which they were only one mile distant when 
day dawned, and they were again attacked by the 
remaining gun-boats, which took up a raking posi- 
tion, while the broadside of the Weasel could not 
be brought to bear uponthem The whole of that 
anxious day, and of the subsequent sleepless night, 
was spent by the crew in warping out On the 
24th, a battery had still to be passed It opened 
upon them at noon, while the gun-boats cont:nued 
to rake them astern, and musketry from the shore 
flew about the bng like a leaden hail It was 
not until five in the afternoon of the third day that 
the firing entirely ceased, and the Weasel made an 
offing Captain Black and his first lheutenant, Mr 
Whally, were among the wounded 

Castro One of the most remarkable episodes 
in the Peninsular War was the defence of this sea- 
port—an episode long since forgotten Castro, 
though it was eventually surrendered to a French 
force 13,000 strong, was defended so gallantly as to 
cover our arms with honour After being twice 
repulsed from its walls, they appeared before them 
In greater strength in themonthof April The gar- 
rison consisted of a body of Spanish irregular troops, 
commanded by Don Pedro d’Alvarez, who, after a 
desperate sortie, was compelled to act only on the 
defensive, in which he was assisted by Captain 
Bloye, R.N, of the Zyrva, with H M. brigs-of-war 
Sparrow and Royalist Westward of the town, on 
the 7th of May, the French had established a 
battery, and a twenty-four-pound carronade being 
landed from the Sparrow, was placed upon an islet 
within gun-shot of it On the following day, the 
firmg began, and the single carronade was handled 
by our seamen with such brilliant effect as to render 
the embrasures of the enemy untenable. 
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Meanwhile, the Spamards 1m the castle rained 
shot and shell on them from therr artillery. Ap- 
proaching in another position, the enemy brought 
a gun of great calibre within roo yards of the old 
fortress To counteract this, a twelve-pounder was 
mounted by our seamen, but it burst after a few 
discharges The Spaniards, however, encouraged 
by their presence, defended the place with obstinate 
valour, while the French were continually adding to 
the number of their troops and siege train from 
Portugalette and Santona. Off the former place, 
Captain Bloye ordered the Royalsst and Sparrow 
to watch by turns, while with the Zyra he remained 
off Castro to assist the besieged Every effort on 
the partsof the enemy was met by a corresponding 
movement on that of the allies , but numbers pre- 
vailed in the end 

A practicable breach was effected in the walls, 
and at mine the same evening, 3,000 men rushed 
through it, and entered the town at the point of the 
bayonet Desperately fought the Spamards , every 
house, every room, every inch of ground, were 
contested, until the garnson were driven into the 
castle, from which they were taken off by com- 
panies in the boats of the three British ships and 
the A/phea, schooner While this embarkation was 
in process, the French attempted to enter the castle, 
but were forcibly excluded until all the guns had 
been hurled into the sea They got in, however, 
before the train was fired, which would have blown 
the whole edifice into the air, but not before every 
soldier and most of the inhabitants were safely 
taken off by the British officers with their seamen 
and marines—a humane service for which Captains 
Bloye, Taylor, and Bremer obtained the greatest 
praise 

Vittoria There, on the 21st of June, the 
Duke of Wellington defeated the French under 
King Joseph and Marshal Jourdan (See vol 11, 
PP 454-460 ) 

PyrENEES After the ruin of the French army 
at Vittoria, and its being dnven over the Pyrenees, 
fresh conscriptions were levied, and Marshal Soult 
returned from Germany to assume the command 
His first object was to relieve Pampeluna, which 
was invested by the Spaniards After various con- 
flicts, he advanced in two columns against the 
passes Maya and Roncesvalles, near Mont Cubiry 
These posts were attacked on the 25th of July, 
while Wellington was occupied with the siege of 
San Sebastian At an early hour, Soult fell upon 
General Byng’s brigade 1n the first-named pass,and 
this attack he supported by attacking a corps of Sir 
Rowland Hiuill’s division, in the latter, at the head 
of 13,000 men Each of these important posts, 
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from the vast tract of country which Wellington 
had to cover, was held by littie more than a weak 
bngade 

From the Aretesque Pass, at daybreak, the 
advanced sentinels of the 34th Regiment saw 
French cavalry and infantry in motion, ‘and, firing 
their muskets, they fell back on the pickets, which 
at once got under arms At nine o'clock, a staff- 
officer patrolling in front discovered sufficient to 
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from Urdax, that the small body of troops received 
orders to retire to a rock on the left of the position 
The left wings of the two Highland regiments 
covered the retrograde movement, which was made 
with the utmost order, yet desperately disputing 
every inch of the ground Every regiment cover 
itself with glory that day, but none more so than 
the gznd Highlanders, of whom so many were 
slan—that, as Napier says, “the enemy was 


make him summon the light companies to support | actually stopped by the heaped mass of dead 


the pickets, and they formed on the midge, with | 
their left resting on the rock of Aretesque, just as 
D’Armagnac’s division mounted, in dark masses, a 
great green hill in their front. Abbe’s division 
followed, while Maransin, with a third, advanced 





and dying, and then the left wing of that noble 
| regiment, coming down from the higher ground, 
was forced to smite wounded friends and exulting 
foes alike, as, mingled together, they stood or 
crawled before its fire The stern valour 


direct against the Puerto de Maya, where Colonel | of the 92nd Highlanders would have graced 
John Cameron was in temporary command of a} Thermopyle” 


brigade composed,of his own regiment, the Gordon 


Highlanders, with the soth and 71st Highland hight ; Stewart’s column came up from the rear 


infantry The light companies of these corps, to- 
gether with a German company of the 6oth Rifles, 
sustained the attack of D’Armagnac with great 
difficulty—the odds were so overwhelming The 
alarm-guns at Maya brought to the front Pringle’s 


Such was the state of affairs when Sir Wiliam 
The 
Passes of Lessessa and Aretesque were lost, the 
left wing of the 71st were still holdmg Maya, but 
Stewart, seeing Maransin’s troops in force on 
one side, and those of Abbé on the other, aban- 
doned 1t for a new position, covering the road over 


brigade, at the Aretesque, but the alarm being | the Atchiola mountain, and, though wounded, 
sudden, and his regiments scattered at different | |made a strenuous resistance while sending mes- 
camps, they came up irregularly The 34th Regi-'sengers to the 7th division, requesting succour 
ment came double-quick, but breathless, and in ! While he had been falling back, Maransin suddenly 
companies, not column, the 39th and 28th came | thrust the head of his division across the British 
in succession, but not together, and D’Armagnac, front, and, effecting a junction with Abbé, threw 
supported by Abbé, poured his strength against : a dreadful fire into the poor remnant of the gznd 
them, and, notwithstanding the bravery of the 34th , Highlanders, whose losses on this day in killed, 
and the light companies, established his columns | wounded, and missing, of all ranks, were no less 
on the broad plateau of the position Colonel | than 334, and who “even then gave way but 
Cameron now sent the soth from the left to the | sullenly, and still fought, though two-thirds had 
assistance of the overmatched troops, “ and that | fallen , however, one after another all the regiments 
fierce and formidable old regiment, charging the | were forced back, the Portuguese guns were taken, 
head of an advancing column, drove it clear out of | and the position lost” Ere this, the ammunition 
the Pass of Lessessa in the centre But the French | had become expended, and the 82nd Regiment 
were many, and, checked at one point, assembled | had to defend, with stones, the rocks whereon they 
with increased force at another, nor could Pringle | were posted ! 


restore the battle with the 39th and 28th Regr- 
ments, which, cut off from the others, were, though 


This was, perhaps, the most desperate of all 
those conflicts which formed what were termed the 


fighting strongly, forced back to a second and lower | Battles of the Pyrenees, and which took place at 


ridge, crossing the main road into the Bastan ” 
The soth Regiment, after being severely engaged 
and compelled to retire, was now supported by the 
mght wing of the g2nd Highlanders, under Major 
John Mitchell, and they for some time had to 
stand the whole brunt of the enemy’s column The 
right wing of the 71st Highlanders was also brought 
up, but such was the advantage of the position the 


Maya, Roncesvalles, Linzoan, Zabaldica, Saurasen, 
Buenza, and many other points, dunng the 25th, 
26th, 27th, and 28th of July On the latter day, 
the fighting was very severe, Wellington being in 
person on the ground, and the enemy making 
incredibje efforts to drive the 4th division from the 
hills, without success. Every bayonet charge they 
attempted, proved to their own disadvantage. On 


enemy had won, by getting in between the brigades, | the 28th, the 6th division, formed across the valley 
and, i a manner, descending upon the Pass of | of Lanz, received and repulsed a fierce attack. 
Maya, while a fresh division was pushing up to it! Then Soult turned his fury against the left of the 
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4th division, when, by breaking a Portuguese 
battalion, he obtained a little advantage, till Ross’s 
brigade came, and the French were hurled down 
the mountain by the bayonets of the 27th and 48th 
Regiments 
«* Meanwhile Sir Rowland Hill, having learned 
that the 3rd and 4th divisions had fallen back, took 
post at QOstiz, a village nine miles northward of 
Pampeluna, and in his desire to reach that place, 
where a French garrison still held out, it was 
against him that Soult next directed his principal 
efforts Dunng the night of the 29th, with this 
view, large bodies of troops were detached from 
the positions they had previously occupted, Soult 
cancluding that as the ground was strong, and 
difficult of access, the British general would not 
attack it 1n front 

But no sooner was the departure of these corps 
observed, than the allies became the assailants, 
and ndge after ndge was won with a facility that 
astonished the victors Yet the conflict was raging 
with doubtful fury over that part of the field held 
by Hull In no instance were we defeated, yet 
being, as usual, outnumbered, and forced to change 
our ground by a movement to the rear, Soult, by 
his own partial success, involved himself in peril 
Wellington having, as we have said, occupied all 
these ndges, fell in with the rear of the column, 
which had outstepped its proper front in following 
Hill to Ostiz Had this occurred a little earlier in 
the day, the total destruction of Soult’s army must 
have ensued, but the long summer evening had 
already closed in, and, favoured by darkness of 
night, the enemy stole away by the pass of Dofia 
Maria, where two divisions showed resolute front, 
while the rest continued a rapid retreat into 
France 

During these scattered encounters the loss of the 
allies was 7,300 officers and men, killed, wounded, 
or taken, that of the French about 15,000, and 
4,000 unwounded prisoners 

TARRAGONA besieged unavailingly by General 
Murray (See vol 11, pp 461-464) 

San SEBASTIAN besieged and stormed by Wel- 
lington (See vol 11, pp 464-470 ) 

THE SHANNON AND CHESAPEAKE A Sea-fight, 


in which we were signally victorious (See vol 
I, pp 471-474 ) 
THE ArGus AND PELICAN Brics  Sea-fight in 


St. George’s Channel, victorious again (See vol 
IL, pp 488, 489 ) 

Brpassoa. After the fall of San Sebastian, Wel- 
ington was unwilling to msk the invasion of France 
while the policy of the northern powers was doubt- 
ful. but -arly in October preparations were made 


to force the passage of the Bidassoa, and enter the 
enemy’s country. Aware of what was coming, 
Soult issued an unmanly proclamation, urging war 
to the knife, and inviting the people of France to 
take arms, though Wellington’s proclamation stated 
that our troops came as their friends, but the enemy 
of their rulers Asif portentous of the strife to 
come, the night of the 6th was dark and lowering 
The thunder grumbled, and the pale hghtning 
played about the bare summit of the lofty Pena de 
Haya Two hours before daybreak on the morn- 
ing of the 7th, the rst and sth divisions, with 
Wilson’s Portuguese brigade, forded the Bidassoa 
in the dark, and entered France At this time the 
position of the adverse armies ran from the Bay of 
Biscay, along the mountain ndges, as far as Ron- 
cesvalles Accordingly, while these troops menaced 
the fords below the bridge, the Spaniards under 
Freyre, crossed the stream higher up, to attack the 
works on Montagne Vert General Alten, with the 
light division, and Longa’s Spaniards, were to 
attack the Pass of Bera, Giron, with the Anda- 
lusians, was to march against the intrenchments on 
La Rhune He carried the lower slopes, but when 
night fell, the enemy still held the heights, though 
at Bera the attack was eminently successful The 
5th division assailed the foe with such fury, that 
they were scarcely formed in line ere they were 
routed, and their guns taken 

Our 1st and sth divisions, and Wilson’s corps, 
we have said, crossed the river together, one above 
the bridge, the other below, preceded by the Ger- 
man light troops, who, aided by the artillery, won 
Café Républicaine and the Mountain of Louis 
XIV, driving the French to the Croix des Bou- 
quet, the key of their position, the strength of 
the heights checked the Germans, but Colonel 
John Cameron coming up with the 9th Regiment 
(in which Lord Clyde was then a lieutenant), he 
passed through them and carried the first eminence 
Cameron lost many men, but his charge appalled 
the enemy, who gave way before him as far as the 
Royal Road The intrenched camp above Bintau 
had been well defended in front, but the nght wing 
of the Spaniards, being opposed only by a single 
battalion, soon won the Mondale Mountain, driving 
the French back upon Calvaire d’Uroque, through 
which Reille, having both his flanks turned, re- 
treated in great disorder But Soult now arrived 
with part of Villatte’s division and many guns, and 
his presence restored confidence by preventing the 
retreat becoming a demoralising flight The in 
vasion of France was thus successfully inaugurated 
Reille lost eght guns and 400 men, we lost 690, of 
whom the half were Spaniards, 
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NivELLE Defeat of the French under Soult by 
Wellington (See vol 11, pp 476-480.) 


Nive Defeat of the same again (See vol n, 
pp 480-483 ) 
St Pierre Battle in front of Bayonne Soult 


again defeated. (See vol. 11, pp 483-486 ) 

Via Recctio In December, Captain Josiah 
Rowley, in the America, of 64 guns, with the Zain- 
burgh and Armada, of 74 guns, the /mpérteuse and 
Furseuse, of 44 guns, the Mermaid, 32 guns, and 
Termagant, 18 guns, having on board 1,000 Itahan 
troops, under Colonel Catanelli, suddenly appeared 
off Via Reggio, where he landed with them the 
marines and some field-pieces worked by seamen 
The enemy were driven from the town, and their 
batteries taken Colonel Catanelli pushed on, and 
captured Lucca the same night , while Colonel Rea, 
of the Royal Marines, with forty of his men, 
stormed a strong castle north of Reggio, walled, 
ditched, and regularly fortified Captain Rowley 
then blew it up When returning from Lucca, 
Catanelli was furiously attacked by 600 French 
horse and foot from I.eghorn, whom he completely 
routed, taking three field-picces, killing, wounding, 
and making many prisoners Captain Rowley then 
sailed to Leghorn, where, on the following day he 
landed part of the troops and guns, bad weather 
hindering the whole from getting on shore By 
this time the corps that had been defeated at Via 
Reggio having been reinforced, came up and 
attacked the marines and seamen of the squadron, 
who were under the Hon Captain Dundas, of the 
Edinburgh, and by whom the enemy were com- 
pletely defeated, but the subsequent attack on 
Leghorn failed, owing to the strength of the fortifi- 
cations, and the number of French within them 
So, during a bref suspension of hostilities, the 
troops and seamen were re-embarked 

1814 BiaptnspuRG Defeat of the Americans 
by General Ross, and subsequent destruction of 


Washington (See vol u1, pp 489-492 ) 

Potomac Eapedition up the river, and rout of 
the enemy at Baltimore (See vol 11, pp 493- 
496.) 


BiRGEN Op-Zoom Our troops fail in the at- 
tempt to storm it (See vol 11, pp 496-499 ) 

OrtHes Defeat of the French by Wellington 
(See vol. 11, pp 500-504) 

TouLousE Defeat of the French again, in the 
last battle of the war (See vol 11, pp 505-509 ) 

Ka unGa, in India, stormed by Rollo Gillespie 
(See,vol 11, pp. 510-513 ) 
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PERIOD, 1815-1819 

1815 
of January (See vol 11, pp 537, 538) 

WaTERLOO. Defeat of the French army after 
three days’ fighting—16th, 17th, and 18th of June 
(See vol 11, pp 513-533 ) 

CammrAy, &c, taken by the Guards, 
vol 11, pp 534-536 ) 

GaETA Long after Waterloo had been lost by 
France, this Neapolitan town, in the Terra di 
Lavoro, held out in favour of the then exiled 
Napoleon I The Bnitish by sea, and the Austrians 
by land, blockaded and cannonaded the garrison 
with great severity Captain Fahie, in the Masta, 
80 guns, and Brace, in the Lerunck, 74 guns, were 
chiefly instrumental in its conquest On the 8th 
of August, the governor on being informed by 
Captain Fahie, that the great Emperor was totally 
crushed, capitulated 

GuaDarouPE This place, the abode of rebellion 
and massacre, after the landing of Napoleon from 
Elba, had once more hoisted the tricolour, though 
Tous XVIII had permitted Adnural Linois and 
General Boyer to govern the island under hm 


(See 


| Sincerely attached to Napoleon, they resolved to 


commit themselves to lis now desperate cause, but 
were attacked by our forces The troops weie 
about 6,000 strong, and landed on the 8th of 
August, under the fire of the ary, 16 guns, 
Captain Baker, the Columbia, 16 guns, Captain 
Chads, and the #arbadoes, 18 guns, Captain 
Fleming Count de Vaugiraud, Governor of 
Martinique, dctesting the treason of Linois, sent 
two corvettes and a schooner, commanded by 
French officers of rank, to join our squadron for 
the reduction of the isle—thus, for the first time 
since the days of Turenne, enabling British and 
French to co-operate together—and Linois being 
defeated, was sent to France, to be tned for 
rebellion against his lawful sovereign Our loss 
was only 16 killed and 50 wounded 

New ORLEANS | In prosecution of the war with 
America, an expedition was planned against this 
state in the close of the year Our fleet, under 
Admiral Cochrane, assembled at Jamaica, but 
through some treachery, a merchant in Kingston 
became aware of the object in view, and, sailing 
instantly for Pensacola, gave such information to 
General Jackson, then commanding the United 
States’ army in the South, that he marched southward 
for the banks of the Mississippi, mustered 12,000 
men in New Orleans, and threw up strong intrench- 
ments on each side of the nver below the town 
Inattention to the adyice of Admiral Cochrane, 
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who requested flat-bottomed boats for the shoals 
of the mver, occasioned delays The number of 
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but the discovery at Kingston blasted the hopes of 
the commander-in-chief Our fleet, under Cochrane, 








troops promised him was unequal to the service , arrived on the 8th of December at the mouth o: 


required , and the warm clothing for the “ Black” 
regiments—with an American winter before them— 
was omitted, with other scandalous negligences, 
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the great river, where the shoaly water 1s studded 
with many isles The enemy’s gun-boats were 1n 
full readiness to attack ours, the moment they 


CAPIFAIN MONEY LEADING THE BI UE JACKEIS 


so characteristic of our government , ‘‘ consequently 
these poor natives of the torrid zone perished with 
cold on the shores of North America, where they 
found the oranges frozen on the trees ” 

A diversion of the enemy’s force was judiciously 
planned by the admiral, who depended on a 
simultaneous attack of the troops under Sir George 
Cockburn, while he landed on the banks of the 
Mississippi with the main body of the expedition , 


advanced Captain Gordon, in the Seahorse, with 
Sir Thomas Trowbndge, in the Armde, frigate ; 
and Captain Lockyer, of Za Sophie, sloop-of-war, 
had been previously dispatched to the anchorage at 
the Isle aux Vaisseaux The Armzde was fired on 
by these gun-boats, which drew a hght draught of 
water, and as they occupied a place through which 
ours were to pass, 1t became necessary to capture 
or destroy them. Captain Lockver was detailed 
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for this service, with strong detachments of seamen 
and marines from the fleet, which had been aug- 
mented by Admiral Malcolm, with his division, 
and several transports full of troops After rowing 
for thirty-six hours he found the American flotilla 
at anchor, and after a brief respite, ht boarded 
one, turned her guns upon the others, and in an 
incredibly short space, the six American gun-boats, 
armed with several heavy cannon, two howitzers, 
twelve swivels, and manned by 243 men, became 
prizes to the British flag In this service we had 
17 killed , Captain Lockyer, and 76 wounded 

On the 16th, the advance, under Colonel Thorn- 
ton, was placed in the boats, and, led by Captain 
Gordon of the Seahorse, took post on the swampy 
Isle aux Poix, at the mouth of the Pearl mniver, 
while our now increased flotilla returned to the 
fleet, thirty mules distant, for more troops, stores, 
and artillery The gales were strong, and it was 
not until the 21st, that sufficient troops were landed 
on the main, to give us any prospect of success 
Two black regiments and the cavalry were left on 
board for want of conveyance. On the 25th of 
December, Major-Generals Sir Edward Pakenham 
and Gibbs arrived at head-quarters, the former in 
command, and a schooner, the guns of which 
annoyed our camp on the isle, was set on fire by 
our artillery , while a ship which had come to her 
assistance, was forced to cut and run up the river 

The American general had thrown up intrench- 
ments, from the Mississippi on his mght, to an 
impassable swamp on his left—a distance of 1,000 
yards These he had fortified with cotton bales, 
three deep parallel ditches, with strong palisades, 
heavy guns on redoubts, and the infantry in their 
rear, The guns were on earthen banks, made when 
excavating the ditches, and had a complete range of 
troops when advancing to the attack Great ship 
guns were brought on shore by our naval officers 
A battery of sixteen 18-pounders was prepared to 
oppose that of the enemy, and when the 7th and 
47th Regiments were brought up by the boats on 
the 8th of January, it was decided to attack a fort 
on the right side of the river, which protected the 
American flank Abott fifty gun-boats, barges, and 
cutters were tracked up, unknown to the enemy, and 
at night the whole were launched into the Mis- 
sissipp1, under the command of Captain Roberts, of 
the Afefeor, bomb. In these were placed the 85th 
Regiment, under Colonel Thornton, a division of 
seamen, under Captain Money, and one of marines 
under Major Adair. The whole force made only 
600 men. 

Daylight on the morning of the 8th, saw them 
landed without opposition on the nght bank of the 


stream, while the armed boats moved in support 
For twenty minutes the enemy fought with bravery , 
but when Money, with our blue-jackets, rushed, 
cheering, over the bridge, and the 85th, fresh from 
the glories of the Peninsula, came furiously through 
a wood and charged them in flank, they fied in the 
utmost dismay, abandoning seventeen pieces of 
cannon 1n battery As these would have enfiladed 
the whole American line, 1t should have been 
attacked in front at the same moment, but 
this failed to be done, for causes carefully omitted 
in the official reports The real truth was, that 
the officer in charge of the fascines for filling 
up the ditches, lingered with them in the rear, 
when a general officer was about to run dim 
through the body, but another averted his hand 
He was dismissed the service 

Pakenham, an officer of the most exalted 
bravery, accustomed to carry everything with the 
bayonet, thought to storm the American camp as 
he had done Morne Fortuné, but the delay of the 
44th with the fascines, when our troops were within 
200 yards of the ditch, ruined his daring plan, and 
retreat was impossible Cheering the troops hat in 
hand, he led them on, when a roar of fire ran from 
flank to flank along the whole American line Our 
soldiers fell in piles—Pakenham among the first 
Major-General Gibbs was borne away mortally 
wounded, and our whole force was thrown into 
confusion At this moment Major-General Lam- 
bert came up with the reserve, and when within 
250 yards of the enemy’s line, met ours falling 
back. Many of our brave fellows—men who had 
borne the British colours from Lisbon to Paris— 
were shot or drowned in the first ditch, which, for 
want of fascines, they were unable to cross At 
eight o’clock an officer reported the capture of the 
seventeen guns 1n the battery 

“Let them be spiked,” said Lambert, “for I 
have not the means of keeping them , we have now 
2,000 men killed or wounded ” 

Such was the disastrous appearance of affairs, 
that Major-General Lambert halted the reserve, 
and, on ascertaining the complete extent of our loss, 
he decided to retreat from the fatal shores of the 
Mississippi Moreover, such was the wretched 
state of our commissanat, that we had only a week’s 
provisions in store This calamitous expedition 
was unfortunate, but, save 1n one unusual instance, 
not disgraceful to those employed on it. Had 
20,000 men been sent from Great Britain, as was 
originally intended, the msing of the slaves in 
Virginia, to whom we would have issued arms, must 
have proved most fatal to the Souttc’a States of 
America. 
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Having abandoned New Orleans, and embarked 
all the forces at the Bayou Catalan, the Vice-Ad- 
mural and General (afterwards Sir John) Lambert, 
a Peninsular and Waterloo veteran of vast experi- 
ence, agreed to attack the American settlement of 
Mobile, 1n the south-western part of Alabama 
Captain Ricketts, of the Vengeur, with a small 
squadron under his orders, approached Fort Boyer, 
at the entrance of the bay, and landed a body of 
troops, seamen, and marines’ In less than forty- 
eight hours he was within pistol-shot of the works, 
when the officer commanding agreed to surrender, 
and 360 infantry and gunners became prisoners of 
war, while we took possession of the place, which 
was given up soon after, on peace being made with 
America 

ALGIERS bombarded and destroyed by Lord 
Exmouth’s fleet (See vol 11, pp 538-543 ) 

MuKWANPOOR During the campaign of this 
year in Nepaul, Major-General Ochterlony was at 
the head of 20,000 men, including three King’s 
Regiments, the 24th, 66th, and 87th Royal Insh 
Fusiliers, who were better adapted to war among 
the bleak and lofty mountains of that country than 
sepoys from the hot plains of Hindostan. He 
advanced with four brigades, led respectively by 
Lieutenant-Colonels Kelly, Nicol, Miller, and Dick 
Kelly’s brigade moved tuo the nght, Nico]’s to the left, 
and the other two, led by Ochterlony in person, ad- 
vanced straight through the dense forests to the foot 
of a pass, above which the Nepaulese were strongly 
posted behind some stockades, which were quite 
unassailable in front, but a route was found by 
Captain Pickersgill to take them in flank Ina 
dark February mght Ochterlony led Muller’s bngade 
through the blackness of a deep narrow chasm, amid 
the sublime and tremendous scenety of Nepaul, 
and over the brow of a lofty mountain barnier 
and by seven on the following morning, found 
himself in possession of the heights on the flank of 
the Nepaulese position On Dick’s brigade ad- 
vancing, he found the outer stockade evacuated, 
owing to Ochterlony’s movement 

Our troops had now to bivouac on the bleak moun- 
tain tops for four days, ere their tents and baggage 
could reach them, and in Ochterlony’s “ Memorrs ” 
we are told a little hut was constructed for him by 
the 87th of green boughs cut from trees The enemy 
now continued to retreat from stockade to stockade, 
until they came to the town of Mukwanpoor, which 
stands upon a hill, and had a fort and palisade 
Ochterlony took possession of a hill in its front, 
and this post the Ghoorkas attempted to recover 
In their first attack they drove in our out-post and 
killed Lieutenant Tirrell. A small village on the 
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hill was, after his fall, gallantly held by Lieutenant 
Kerr and Ensign Impey (son of Sir Elyah Impey), 
while Ochterlony threw forward the flank companies 
of the Insh Fusiliers, and of the 25th Native 
Infantry On the other hand, the Ghoorkas sent 
forth 2,000 men from their stockade at Mukwan- 
poor, to recover, if possible, not only the village, 
but the whole hill Four more companies of the 
87th came into action, and a battalion of the 12th 
Native Infantry, while our guns began to play along 
theridge On this, the Ghoorkas got theirs 1n opera- 
tionand fired hotly on our camp and line, particularly 
when they saw the general with his staff After a 
tough conflict, the enemy yielded to our supenor 
artillery , a, bayonet charge was then made by the 
British troops, on which, with howls of rage and 
dismay, the dark Ghoorkas fled beyond a deep 
hollow which separated the ridge from Mukwan- 
poor, losing many of their cannon After this, they 
retired into their fort of behind the stockade Their 
loss was above 800 1n killed and wounded , while 
ours exceeded 200, and peace with Nepaul soon 
followed 


1817. THE PINDAREE War (See vol 1, pp 
543-545 ) 
NaGPORE. A victory over the Mahrattas (See 


vol 11, pp 545-549 ) 

1818 MAHEIDPORE and CorRREGAUM Battles 
in which we defeated the Mahrattas (See vol IL, 
PP 559-553 ) 

SOONEE and TALNERE 
Bajee Rao and capture of his fortress 
11, pp 554-556 ) 

1819 ASEERGHUR, ‘‘The Gibraltar of the 
East,” captured by Sir John Malcolm (See vol. 


II, pp 556-560.) 


Defeat of the Rajah 
(See vol 





PERIOD, 1821-1875 

1821 THE PERSIAN GuLF- The pirates of 
this sea, having forgotten the chastisement which 
we have described their receiving at Ras al Khyma, 
began again, after a lapse of nine years, to follow 
their former practices Hence the Government of 
Bombay fitted out an expedition for their de- 
struction, under Major-General Sir Wilham Keir 
Grant, K C B, and GC H, an officer who served 
at Valenciennes in 1794, and, singular to say, in all 
the campaigns of the Russian and Austrian armies, 
from the battle of Novi in 1799, to the capture of 
Genoa The naval part of the expedition was com- 
mitted to the care of Captain Francis Augustus 
Colher,of H MS Leverpool, followed by two sloeps- 
of-war, some Bombay marines, and transports. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Richard King, who, at that 
time was commanding mn the East Indies, had given 
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Captain Collier such instructions as completely to 
meet the whole exigencies of the case, and thus the 
utmost harmony prevailed between both branches 
of the service. Four thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-eight tons of transport shipping were re- 
quired for the conveyance of 3,000 troops The 
Shah of Persia, 1t would seem, viewed the departure 
of this expedition with such jealousy and alarm, 
that he declined to permit the co-operation of his 
forces with ours 

The Prince of Shiraz, however, received from 
his Persian Majesty such instructions as left him at 
liberty to assist us with water and provisions So, 
once again, Ras al Khyma, the head-quarters of 
those ferocious Joasmee freebooters, was stormed, 
sacked, and all its fortifications destroyed, together 
with those of Zoya, and all the puratical vessels 
were burned or supk 

The Lords of the Admuralty expressed the utmost 
satisfaction with the conduct of Captain Colher, and 
of Commanders Loch and Walpole of the Zden and 
Curlew, sloops-of-war 

OKAMUNDEL At this time, though at peace 
with all the world, our navy, and at times the troops, 
made continual efforts to repress that system of 
piracy which was the outcome of the long, long 
war, both in the East and West Indies, by land, as 
well as by sea Among these, we may mention 
the expedition under Colonel the Honourable 
Lincoln Stanhope, and Captain Thomas Perronct 
Thompson, of the 17th Light Dragoons (now 
Lancers), to the province of the above name—a 
district of Hindostan forming the extreme western 
part of Goojerat This led to the reduction of the 
fort of Dwarka, and other operations which fully 
supported the high character of our arms Captain 
Thompson was our political agent at Kishma, and 
had gone with six companies of sepoys and eight 
pieces of artillery, to co-operate with the Imaum of 
Muscat against the piratical tribe of Bent Boo Ali, 
otherwise called Wahabees, who attacked the sepoys 
so funously with the sword alone, that the use of 
the bayonet utterly failed ‘They were routed, and 
the guns taken 

ADEN In the spring of this year, we fitted out 
an expedition to punish the natives of this little 
State in Arabia Felix, which, since 1740, had been 
free from the Imaum of Yemen, and was now 
governed by a petty sovereign of its own The 
troops were under the command of Major-General 
Lionel Smith, who had orders to punish the Bem 
Bog Ah Arabs for their repeated piracies in the 
Red Sea. Our forces landed on the bleak, and, 
and rocky peninsula, fabled of old as the Rose- 
garden of Irem, and drove back all who attempted 
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to resist them, and on the 2nd of March “ gained 
possession of the whole fortified position before 
sunset. The nght bngade, composed of 400 rank 
and file of H M. 65th Regiment, and 300 of the 
7th Native Infantry, under Colonel Warren, 
sustained the brunt of the action, and a very 
heavy loss” Of the Arabs 500 were killed and 
wounded, and 236 taken pnsoners, together with 
all the guns they had captured from Captain 
Thompson Our losses were twenty-nine killed 
and 173 wounded ‘The tnbe was completely 
quelled The regiments of Her Majesty’s Bombay 
army, which bear “ Beni-Boo-Ali” on their colours, 
are the Horse Artillery brigade, 1st Europeans 
(Fusihers), 3rd, 7th, 13th Native Infantry, and 18th 

1824-25 THE First BuURMESE Wak, including 
the conflicts at Kemmendine, and Donoopew (See 
vol 11, pp 560-563 ) 

1826 MELLOONE and PAaGAHM-MEW 
defeats of the Burmese by our forces 
1, pp 568-573 ) 

1826 BHURIPOREL 
under Lord Combermere 
573-576 ) 

1827 NavaRino ‘Total destruction of the 
Turco-Egyptian fleet, by that of the allied British, 
French, and Russians (See vol 11, pp 1-4) 


Total 
(See vol 


stormed by our troops 
(See vol I, pp. 


1835-37. HERNANI defended and San Sebas- 
tian stormed by the British Legion (See vol 1, 
Pp 4-14) 

1837. ComBatT at St Eusracun, &c, in 
Canada with the Rebels (See vol 1, pp 
14, 15 ) 

1840-41 ‘THE War IN CHINA, including the 


blockade of Canton, and the capture of Amoy and 
Chusan (See vol "1, pp 15-21 ) 

THE REIREAL FROM CABUL, and total destruc- 
tion of the British army in the Khyber Pass, 
(See vol 111, pp 21-26 ) 

1841 TIZEEN, a decisive battle in which we 
totally defeated the Afghans (See vol 11, pp. 
26-28 ) 

BriRourH AND D’JEBAILA attached by our 
forces under Sir Robert Stopford and Sir Charles 
Napier (See vol 11, pp 28-32 ) 

OrNaAGACUN Defeat of the Albanians by our 
marines and the Austnan Rocketiers (See vol. 
il, pp 32, 33 ) 

SIDON captured by Commodore Sir Charles 
Napier (See vol 11, pp 33, 34) 

AcRE bombarded by Sir Robert Stopford. 
(See vol. 111, pp 34-39 ) 

1843 MEEANEE. Total defeat of the Beloochees 
by our troops under General Sir Charles Napier. 
(See vol. 111, pp 39-41.) 
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Duspa It tock Sir Charles Napier another 
victory, that of Dubba, near Hyderabad, which he 
‘®won the 24th of March, to annihilate the power of 
the Ameers , and after that victory was gained, he 
had to organise the country and clear it of the 
robber tribes which infested that portion of Scinde, 
particularly under Denah Khan, Toork Ah, and 
others 
MAHARAJAHPORE Total defeat of the Mahrattas 
by Sir Hugh Gough (See vol m1, pp 42-44) 
PuNNIAR On the same day we won Maha- 
rajahpore—the 28th of December—another bnil- 
lant victory was gained by Major-General Grey 
over the Mahrattas (See vol 111, p 44) 


1845 MoopkeEe First victory over the Sikhs, 
won by Sir Henry Hardinge. (See vol 111, pp 
45-47 ) 


FEROZESHAH Second victory, won over the Sikhs 
by our troops (See vol 111, pp 47-51) 

1846 ALiwaL_ third victory over the Sikhs 
(See vol 111, pp 51-56 ) 

SOBRAON Fourth victory of Sir Henry Hardinge, 
which ended the first Punjaub War (See vol 111, 
pp 56-59) 

1848 GUNGAWALLAH We have mentioned in 
its place, that when the war was renewed, sharp 
fighting ensued on the banks of the Chenab, with 
the Dewan Moolray, chief of Moultan , the most 
severe of these conflicts was that which ensued at 
Gungawallah, on the 16th of June The famous 
Lieutenant Edwardes, who with a small force had 
been levying the land-tax upon the Indus, on 
hearing of the revolt at Moultan, effected a junction 
with Colonel Cortlandt who was at the head of 
only 4,000 men Quitting his garrison at Dhera 
Ismael Khan, the latter proceeded southward by 
the base of the mountains, and on his march was 
joined by a tributary Belooch chief with a hundred 
of his clan 

He reduced the fortress of Sunghur, the garrison 
of which joined the revolted in Moultan The 
next encounter took place on the 2nd of May, 
when the enemy were defeated with slaughter and 
the loss of their cannon’ A considerable portion 
of the forces serving under the Colonel and Lieu- 
tenant Edwardes were Sikhs, yet, strange to say, 
none of them showed any disposition to join the 
rebels. Edwardes describes their forces as a 
‘* brave but heterogeneous army, composed of every 
race that peoples the Soolimanee range, and 
Deerayat. 

On the roth and rth of June these active 
Officers re-crossed the Indus, to effect a junction 
with our ally, the Khan of Bhawulpoor To prevent 
this, the Moolraj passed the nver Chenab on the 
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14th, and, leaving a strong detachment on the other 
bank marched to Khan-ghur, but crossed on the 
day following, owing to the rapid advance of our 
troops under Cortlandt, who encamped on the 
Chenab, within a mile of the enemy, who were 
on the opposite bank. 

Meanwhile, the Bhawulpoor troops had arrived 
within twelve miles of the revolted Moultanese , 
and Lieutenant Edwardes being unable to procure 
boats, with which to cross the niver, retired to 
Gungawallah, opposite to which the Bhawulpoor 
force was encamping Dumnng the night no less 
than 3,000 of his new levies joined the khan’s 
camp On the 18th of June—ever an auspicious 
anniversary efor Bntish troops—Edwardes crossed 
the Chenab with his infantry, leaving the cannon 
and cavalry to follow , and he was furiously assailed 
by the Moultan troops before Cortlandt had time 
to come on with the artillery The action began at 
sunrise, when a silvery haze was half shrouding the 
banks of the nver, and it lasted fully nine hours. 
At a moment most critical to the chivalrous 
Edwardes, Colonel Cortlandt came suddenly up 
with two fresh regiments, and six pieces of cannon. 
Most obstinate then, was the strife that ensued: 
but, eventually, the Moultanese fled, leaving 
behind six guns and all their stores and baggage 

It was then, as we have stated in p 59 of the 
present volume, that the Moolray fell back upon 
Moultan, and on the 28th of June, the Bnitish 
and their dusky allies were strongly reinforced by 
a body of native troops, under the Sheikh Imaum- 
ood-deen 

1849 Mouttan Consequent on these events, 
was the siege and capture of this great city by the 
Bombay and Bengal troops, on the 2nd of January. 
(See vol. 111, pp 59-62 ) 

1848 Ramnuccur In relating continuously 
the narrative of the fall of Moultan, we have 
omitted to record this disastrous affair, which 
occurred in the October of the preceding year. 

It was about the middle of November when our 
army assembled at Saharun, and the gallant Lord 
Gough joined it on the 21st of that month. Sheer 
Singh, and our other enemies had established them- 
selves at Ramnuggur—there are several places in 
Hindostan which bear this name, but the one in 
question 1s on the banks of the Chenab fiver, at 
a place where 1t has, in its centre, a small island. 
There they had 4,000 men and a battery of six 
guns, protected by a grove of trees 

On the morning of the 22nd, at two o’clpck, 
orders were issued for a strong body of horse and 
foot to parade instantly, silently, and in complete 
marching order, in front of the hnes, In the dark, 
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these troops advanced to Ramnuggur, which they 
passed, and then moved towards the niver’s left 
bank, where the strength and position of the 
enemy became apparent as the daylight came 
in “ 

Through deep sand, in which the wheels were 
half buried, our horse artillery pushed forward, and 
opened a plunging fire upon the foe , but we soon 
found that our hight six poundcrs were no match for 
the heavy cannon of the Sikhs, and finally we were 
obliged to fall back, leaving one gun and two 
wagons 1n their possession 

Under cover of their cannon, they now passed 
over a heavy cavalry force , but orders were given 
to our r4th Light Dragoons, under Colonel 
William Havelock, KH, and the sth Light 
Cavalry, to attack it, and drive it back upon the 
guns Our dragoons obeyed with courage and 
alacrity Before their trenchant swords, the Sikhs 
gave way, but as the ground had not been pre- 
viously reconnoitred, in descending the slope of a 
nullah, where they were exposed to a dreadful fire, 
our gallant cavalry experienced a severe loss 
“Threes about,” they went rearward, re-formed to 
tne front, and charged again, while exposed to the 
fire of the cannon Here it was that Colonel Have- 
lock fell He was the elder brother of the famous 
Sir Henry, and had seen much service in the 
Peninsul1, including the battles of Busaco, Sabugal, 
Salamanca, and Vittoria, Orthes and Toulouse 
He had been very severely wounded at Quatre 
Bras 

Re-forming the 14th Light Dragoons and 5th 
Native Cavalry a third time, Colonel King now 
led them to the charge, but at this juncture 
General Cureton came galloping up, with orders 
from the commander-in-chief, that they were to 
retire , but he had scarcely concluded the message, 
when two matchlock-balls struck him, and he fell 
dead from his saddle into the nullah About the 
same time, Captain John Forster Fitzgerald of 
the 14th, fell mortally wounded, and then both the 
regiments of cavalry were withdrawn After many 
manceuvres, in which Shere Singh, and his officers 
are alleged to have displayed great tactical ability, 
the whole Sikh army abandoned its position at 
Ramnuggur, and fell back upon Jhelum 

These movements and affairs were the prelude 
to the battle of Chilhanwallah At the beginning 
of 1849, our commander-in-chief, now Lord Gough, 
intrenched himself on the Upper Chenab, near 
some strong ground, on which Shere Singh and his 
Sikhs were also intrenched It was on the roth of 
January that he learned that the fortress of Attock 
had fallen , and that, hence, the Sikhs in his front 


were receiving large reinforcements. He resolved, 
therefore, to lose no time in achieving their com 
plete overthrow ° 

By daybreak on the morning of the rath, the 
army got into columns of march for Dingee The 
ground 1n his front had not been well reconnoitred, 
nor were cavalry sent forward to feel the way. 
Thus, towards evening, he found the enemy in 
battle array, and ready to receive him 

1849 CHILLIANWALLAH, where, on the 13th of 
January, Lord Gough attacked the position of the 
Sikh army, but failed to force it ere mght fell 
(See vol 111, pp 62-65 ) 

GOOJERAT, where, on the 21st of February, a 
combined army of Sikhs and Afghans was tolally 
defeated by ours, under Lord Gough, a field, 
which, as the Governor-General said, “ must ever 
be regarded as one of the most memorable in the 
annals of Indian warfare—memorable alike for the 
greatness of the occasion, and the brilliant and 
decisive issue of the encounter” (See vol 111, 
pp 65-68 ) 

1852, THE GOLDEN PaGopa, 1n Burmah, 
stormed by our forces, thus inaugurating the second 
Burmese war (See vol 111, pp 68, 69 ) 

BASSEIN, on the western arm of the Irawaddi, 
captured by our land and sea forces (See vol 111, 


pp 72-74) 
MARTARAN captured by them 


PP 74, 75) 

Prcu, in “the Land of Gold,” taken, and the 
temple of Guadama destroyed (See vol ir, pp 
75-77 ) 

THt AMATOLAS, the strongest position of the 
insurgents during the Kafir war, stormed by our 
troops under Su Harry Smith’s orders (See vol 
111, pp 77-82 ) 

THE WAIER KIOoF captured and the rebellion 
suppressed by General Sir Henry Somerset (See 
vol 111, pp 82-87 ) 

1854 Opessa bombarded by the Bnitish fleet 
at the commencement of the Crimean war (See 
vol 111, pp 87-89 ) 

BoMARSUND bombarded by the Alles, and the 
works destroyed (See vol 111, pp 92-95 ) 

PETROPAULOVSKI On the 3oth and 31st of 
August in the same year, the Russian town and 
harbour of this name, situated on the bay of 
Awatska, in the province of Kamtchatka, were 
bombarded and destroyed by three Bnitish and 
three French ships-of-war 

ALMA. Total defeat of the Russians by the 
allied British and French (See vol 111, pp. 
95-05 ) 

BaLacLava. The disastrous cavalry engagement 


(See vol 111, 
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in which our Light Bngade was destroyed, (See 
vol. 111, pp. 105-110.) 

® Inxerman, November sth. The Russians, in 
great force, made a sortie from Sebastopol, but 
were repulsed after a severe conflict that lasted the 
entire day The total casualties on both sides are 
computed at 19,338 killed and wounded. (See 
vol, 111, pp. 117~123 ) 

1855. SEBASTOPOL finally bombarded by the 
Allies, and the Malakhoff Tower stormed by the 
French (See vol. 11, pp. 123-128 ) 

THE REDAN maintained by the Russians against 
our troops, but finally abandoned in the night 
(See vol. 111, pp 128-133 ) 

SWeaBorc bombarded by Admural Dundas. (See 
vol. II, pp 134-137.) 

KInBURN reduced and destroyed by our naval 
forces. (See vol. 11, pp 137-141 ) 

1856 MoHaMMERAH bombarded by Commo- 
dore Young (See vol. 111, pp 143-146 ) 

1857, DetyHi. Mutiny and destruction of our 
garrison there (See vol. ul, pp. 146-155) In- 
vested, and the continuance of the revolt (See 
vol m1, pp 155-188 ) 

Lucknow besieged by the rebels, Its first relief 
by General Havelock. (See vol. 111, pp 188-194 ) 

Diu stormed by Brigadier Wilson. (See vol. 
IIL, Pp 195-200 ) 

Lucknow relieved finally by Sir Colin Campbell 
(See vol. 111, pp 200-206, again (1858), pp 212— 
214) 

KHOOSH-AB, 1n Persia, where our troops totally 
routed those of the Shah, (See vol. 11, pp 
218-221.) 

KouaporE, a brilliant combat, in which our 
South Mahratta Horse were engaged (See vol 
Ill, pp 221-225 ) 

1858 Koray stormed by our troops. 
vol, 111, pp 206-210 ) 

RooHEA Combat with Adnan Hope’s High- 
land Brigade (See vol 11, p. 214) 

1860 THe Nort CuHina CAMPAIGN, including 
the capture of Sinho, Tangkoo, the Takoo Forts, 
Chang-chai-wan, Kaowle, and You-chai-wei, by the 
British and French forces under Sir James Hope 
Grant. (See vol 111, pp. 225-253.) 

PEKIN captured, the emperors famous Summer 
Palace “looted ” and destroyed by the Allies. (See 
vol. I, pp 254-257 ) 

1861-63 THE War In New ZEALAND, including 
the repulse of our land and sea forces at the great 
Pah of Tauranga, the combat at Roherea, and 
Rangimin. (See vol 111, pp. 258-265 ) 

1864-66, THE Buotan War, including the 
capture of Ambiok, Fort Buxa, Dewangin, and 
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other hill forts on the slopes of the Himalayas, 
(See vol. 111, pp 266-274 ) 

1867. Macpaa, in Abyssinia, marched upon 
and stormed by our troops under Sw Robert 
Napier. (See vol. 111, pp 274-293 ) 

1871. THe Lusuar Expepition under Bniga- 
dier-General Bourchier and Major-General Nuttall, 
including combats at Tipa: Mukh and elsewhere. 
(See vol. 111, pp. 294-302 ) 

1873. THE ASHANTEE War, or Expedition, 
under Sir Garnet Wolseley, including the early 
operations under Sir Charles Macarthy, the com- 
bat on the Prah, the expedition from Elmina, 
the bush-fighting, the defence of Abracrampa, 
Captain Glover’s expedition, the passage of the 
Prah and Bahrein Rivers, the battle of Amoaful, 
the passage of the Ordah River, the capture and 
destruction of Coomassie. (See vol IIL, pp 
302-374 ) 

The medals given for this war are attached to a 
black-and-yellow mbbon, the colours being chosen 
in honour of the Duchess of Edinburgh 

1875 THE Nacas ExpPEDITION. The spring of 
this year saw us on the verge of a petty war, like 
those in which we were engaged with the Bho- 
tanese and Lushais The Nagas, or Nagahs, is a 
general name borne by numerous tribes on the 
south-eastern hills of Assam ‘They are of a dark 
complexion, with muscular and athletic forms, but 
wild visages—which they disfigure by tattooing in 
a fnghtful manner by pricking the juice of the betel- 
nut into the skin im fantastic figures They are 
utterly reckless of human life and of human suffer- 
ing, and treacherously murder their neighbours— 
often without the smallest provocation, yet, strange 
to say, theft 1s held in great abhorrence by them, 
and, consequently, is so rare, that they leave every- 
thing exposed in the open fields If any person 
is detected in committing the offence, no mercy 1s 
shown, and decapitation follows instantly by sen- 
tence of the Khanbao, The Nagas, bordering 
immediately on the plains, are, for the most part, 
amicably disposed towards our government, and 
those residing among the hills are fine, stout, and 
athletic men, but are totally destitute of even the 
smallest stnp of covering for any part of the body. 

The policy of our Indian Government towards 
these wild Nagas was always to establish control 
over them without actual rule Dunng 1872-73, 
Captain Butler and Mayor Godwin-Austen were 
engaged in settling a boundary-line at Munipoor, 
on these Nagas tnbes, and it was the rajah of 
the former place who made humseif unpleasant, so 
much so, as to obstruct all the plans of those 
officers for a year. 
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But 1t was necessary for them to continue their 
work, as the Burmese frontier could not be traced 
with accuracy until the river Tellizo and its water- 
sheds were well surveyed, for which reason fresh 
expeditions were dispatched from Calcutta, and 
one of these was under Lieutenant Holcombe, our 
Assistant Political Agent, attended by nineteen 
sepoys and fifty-four coolies, who penetrated into 
an uncivilised tract on the south side of the upper 
part of the great Valley of Assam, among the Naga 
people who live upon the uplands there, and come 
from the Singpho country to the hills of Kasi 

Lieutenant Holcombe, who was specially selected 
for the service on account of the influence he was 
supposed to have among these lawless tribes, was 
thus engaged in surveying, when a well-planned 
attack was made upon him and his detachment 

“Our troops and party of surveyors had just 
begun breakfast/’? says a writer in the Scotsman 
‘“‘ Holcombe was standing on a small hillock, show- 
ing a chief his breechloader, when a native came 
behind him, and with one stroke of his dirk, cut 
his head off This was the signal for attack 
From all accounts, three Nagas seem to have been 
set apart for each man of our party, as all the 
survivors agree in saying they were attacked by 
this number Not one has escaped without being 
wounded—wmore or less severcly ” 

On the startling news reaching Calcutta that 
Lieutenant Holcombe and seventy men had been 
massacred, no time was lost 1n preparing to punish 
the Naga tmbes A body of the 44th Native 
Infantry, under Colonel Nuthall, with five hundred 
men of the Coolie Corps, which was originally 


organised for service agamst the Dufflas, were 
ordered to the front from Debrooghur, and a 
seven days’ march brought them into the land of 
the offenders It 1s only during the winter months 
that troops can penetrate with anything hke ease 
into those pestilential and jungle-covered moun- 
tains, where dwell those Nagas, whose name 1s 
derived from zag, the Hindoo word for a serpent, 
being the descendants of a Scythic horde called 
the Nakshuk, or snake-born race. 

The fighting that ensued was trivial We had 
only one man killed and nineteen wounded, but 
ere our force returned to the plains of Assam, we 
had destroyed, according to the Zimes of Jndta, all 
the Naga villages south of the Dillee River— 
amounting to fifteen hundred houses, occupied by 
ten thousand souls, killed and wounded forty men, 
and carned off an immense quantity of grain, live 
stock, and other property 

“When we are fighting with Dufflas, Bheels, or 
Nagas,” says a recent writer, “we are really waging 
the last campaigns of a war that has existed be- 
tween the Aryan and the Scythic races ever since 
the solar and lunar dynasties This fact may not 
console us for the loss of a gallant officer, or 4 
serious blow to Bntish prestige, nor yet render less 
deplorable the burden cast upon the Indian finances 
by a new expedition into these difficult highlands 
But even without the help of Hanuman, King of 
the Monkeys, who did such good service for Rama 
against Ravana, Lord of the ancient Nagas, we 
have, happily, power enough to teach these wild 
men that their fever-haunted hills cannot protect 
them if they shed Enghsh blood ” 
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Carbines used in war, 1, 143. 

Cardigan, battle of, 1 , 375. 

Cardigan, Lord, leads Light Bngade at Balaclava, u., 
113. 

Carey, Sir George, attacked by Spanish, 1, 173. 

Carew, Sir John, at battle off Bretagne, 1, 118, 

Cargill, Rev. Donald, 1, 358. 

Carlaverock, siege of, 11., 392 

Carmichael, Sir John, i., 85. 

Carmuirs, Cromwell’s army at, i., 270. 

Carnarvon, Lord, death of, 1., 226. 

Carnwath, Earl of, at Naseby, 1 , 240. 

Carrick, Earl of, 1, 44. 

Carnckfergus, siege of, 111., 399. 
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Carrickfergus, capture of, 11, 136, sey. ; rebels repulsed at, 
11, 260, 

Carronades, 1i , 167. 

Carter, Admiral Richard, 1 ,428. 

Carthagena, descnption of, ., §70; attack on, i, 572, sa. 3 
pillaged by Drake, i., 15§ 

Cascaes, town of, captured by Drake, i., 170. 

Cashmere Gate, 1, 197. 

Cassillis, Earl of, in Holland, 1, 257 

Castanita, Don Antomio de, m command of Spanish fleet, 
1, 554 sey 

Castlebar, battle of, u., 261. 

Castrejon, engagement at, 11, 533. 

Castro, defence of, 1 , 543. 

Cateau Cambnises, engagément at, ii, 216. 

Cathcart, Lieut -General Lord, in command against Den- 
mark, iL, 35{—353 

Cathcart, Sir George, death of, at Inkerman, ui, 119. 

Cathcart, Lord Charles, 1 , 569 

Caudry, engagement at, 1, 215 

** Cavaliers,” 1, 212, 225 

Cavallo Fort, 1, 190 

Cavalry, English, at Bannockburn, 1, 40. 

Cavalry, Scottish, fight on foot at Halidon, 1, 44, at Nant- 
wich, 1, 256 

Cavendish, Thomas, i , 155. 

Cavilha, engagement at, 11, 519 

Cawnpore, mutiny at, m1 , 182, seq ; massacre at, iil., 184, 
arrival of General Havelock at, m , 189, retaken, m1, 
205 

Cayenne River, operations on the, u, 507 

Cazal Nova, combat at, 1 , 418 

Celtic or Macalpine kings, 1, 26. 

Celts at battle of Standard, 1, 14. 

Cezimbra town, 1, 190 

Cezmbra Bay, battle at, 1, 189, sey. 

Chalay, Prince, Captain of the San Carlos, 1, 555- 

Chaluz, castle of, besieged, in , 381. 

Chalgrove Field, fight at, 1, 218 

Chalmers, Colonel, at Quilon, 11., 370, s¢q. 

Chamah, bombardment of, ui , 317. 

Chambanne, Count de, at Fontenoy, 1, 4. 

** Chamber, the King’s,” 1, 82, 

Chameleon, the, 1.5 200, 

Chamoorchee, i , 268, 

Chandos, Sir John de, at Poictiers, 1, 59, 64. 

Chang-chai-wan, 1 , 245, sey 

Channel, sea-fight in, 1, 24. 

Charlestown, capture of, 11 , 474 

Chatham, General, the Earl of, in Walcheren expedition, 
i, §02. 

Chatillion, castle of, 1., 84 

‘* Chapelgorns,”’ the, 111, 5, seg 

Chapoo taken, m, 18. 

Charenten, town of, 1, 47 

Charleroi, French in possession of, i., §14. 

Charles V., of France, 1, 62 

Charles VI., of France, 1., 86. 

Charles I., of England, character of, 1., 217; peril of, at 
Naseby, 1., 240. 

Charles III., of Spain, 1, 496, sez 

Chartres, Duc de, 1., 436, 442 

Charters, Duke of, 1., 56. 

Chartens, Hon A., in Ashantee war, iu, 323, seg. 

Chaucer, his description of English sailor, i., 16. 
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Cheltenham, Prince Edward’s army reaches, 1, 101. 

Chelam, skirmish at, 1i1 , 299 

Chenab, engagement at, 11 , 59 

Cherbourg captured, 1, 66, destruction of, u, 75. 

Chesapeake Bay, engagement in, 11, 174, 5¢9 

Chesapeake, engagement with Shannon, u, 471, Seg. 

Cheshire yeomen at Blore Heath, 1, 94 

Chester relieved by Charles I , 1., 237. 

Chetham, Captain E , 11, 342, seg 

Chevy Chase, battle of, 1, 68 

Chichester, Bishop of, at Lewes, 1, 21 

Chilhanwallah, battle of, 11, 63 

China, operations in, in 1840, 11, 15, seg _, prohibits British 
trade, 11, 16, mortality of British troops in, m, 18, 
21, end of war, m, 21; fresh war with, 11, 225 

Ching-Kiang-foo, capture of, 11, 20 

Chipping Barnet, battle at, 1, 98 

Chirurgeon, position of, in reign of Edward II ,1, 71 

Chowta Kabrah taken, 1, 66 

‘* Christ’s Rood |” ‘“‘ The Holy Rood !"1, 9 

Christian prisoners, treatment of, at Algiers, 1 , 538 

Churchyard, Thomas, ohe of Lord Grey’s soldiers, 1, 146, 

Chusan taken, um, 18, in, 226 

Cinque Ports, Baron of the, 1, 17, declare for Leicester, 1, 
21 

Cisternas, Don B, 1, 328 

Ciudad Rodrigo, investment of, 1, 410, description, n, 
425, besieged by Wellington, u, 425, stormed, u, 
429 

Clare, Lord, at Fontenoy, 1, 2, 4 

Clarence, Duke of, Governor of Normandy, 1, 84 

Clarke, Wilham, Monk’s secretary, 1, 281 

Clelland, Coloncl, 1, 388 

Clergy, treatment of, by Cromwell’s dragoons, 1, 206 

Clifford, Sir Robert, 1, 39 

Clifton, Sir G , at Bosworth, 1, 108 

Chiftonmoor, battle of, 1, 20, seg , Sir W Scott’s descrip- 
tion of, 1, 22 

Chnch, Father, at Vinegar Hill, nu, 257 

Chnton and Say, Lord E, 1, 135 

Clinton, General Sir H[enry, m American war, 1, 142, 
$éq » 17O, Se? 

Clitheroe, engagement at, 1, II 

Chve, Colonel, takes Calcutta, nu, 65, at Plassey, 1, 66, 
seg 

Clue, de la, Admiral, 11, 100, sg 

Clugstone, Captain, killed at Trincomalee, u , 197 

Cluny, Macpherson, defends bndge at Chftonmoor, 1, 
22 

Cochrane, Adimral Lord, m Basque Roads, m1, 501, sey , 
in expedition to New Orleans, im , 546 

Cochrane, Sir Alexander, pursues Missiessy, 1, 317, 10 
United States, 1, 489, seg 

Cochrane, Lord Thomas, of Pad/as, 1, 340 

Cochrane, Captain G , of Afenerva, u , 239. 

Cochrane, Captan N D,u, 338. 

Cockburn, Lieutenant, m , 171 

Codrington, Admiral, at Navarino, 1, 2, 

Codrington, Sir Edward, at Tarragona, iff , §22, sey. 

Coffin, Nelson’s, 1, 268 

Colborne, General Sir J , commander 1n Canada, m1, 14. 

Colchester captured by Fairfax, 1, 254 

Coldstream Guards, origmally Monk’s Regiment, 1, 262, 
345, 361 

Coleshill Forest, battle of, m1, 377. 
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Colher, Captain, u, 341% 

Collingwood, Admiral Lord, off Ushant, u, 224, off St. 
Vincent, 1, 232, at Trafalgar, n , 333, seg, at Darda~ © 
nelles, 11, 355, 5¢9 ‘ 

Colours captured at Marston Moor, 1, 234 

Colours of King’s Foot Guards, description of, 1, 273. 

Colour sergeants, institution of, u , 464. 

Conflans, Admiral, u , 98, seg 

Combermere, Lord, at Bhurtpore, 1, 574, seq 

Commerce with Denmark prohibited, 1, 351 

Commerell, Commodore, in Ashantee, 11, 315, seg. , 
wounded, 11, 316 

Condé blockaded at Valenciennes, 1 , 212 

Conjyeveram, 1, 184, battle at, 1, 185, seg 

Connaught, Eth O’Connor, Prince of, at Berwick, 1, 36 

Constable of France, title revived, 1, 86 

Constable, Sir Marmaduke, joins English army, 1, 122 , 

Contade, Marshal de, 1, 88, seg 

Conseil, Captain, of Pique, 1, 227 

Content at Corrientes, 1 , 173 

Convention Redoubt taken by Colonel Moore, u , 220 

Cooke, Colonel, at Bergen-op Zoom, 11, 496 

Coomassie entered, 11, 364, description of, 11, 364, burnt, 
ul, 369 

Coote, Colonel Eyre, commander in India, 1, 109, sey, 
oe seg, general, at Ostend, n, 250, 1n Turkey, n, 
259 

Cope, General Sir J, u, 11, seg , 28 

Copeland, Sir J , takes King David prisoner, 1, 56 

Copenhagen, battle of, 1, 296, seg , 1, 351, seg , attack on, 
Ny 352 

Cordeliere, the, 1, 118 

Cordova, Don José de, at St Vincent, u, 232 

Cordova, General, m, 9, se 

Cornelis, Java, battle of, 1, 423 

Cormwall, Spaniards land in, 1, 176 

Cornwall, Admiral James, 11, 8, seg 

Cornwallis, Earl of, in America, 11, 170, seg , at York Town, 
1, 173, seg, at Bangalore, 1, 206, at Seringapatam, 
11, 209, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 11 , 260 

Cornwallis, Admiral the Hon, off L’Onent, nu , 230 

Corrientes, Cape, sea fight off, 1, 171 

Corsica invaded by Great Britain, n , 221, 

Corunna, battle of, un, 383, sey 

Cotham’s Diagoons, 1 , 27 

Cotswold Moors, .dward’s army crosses, 1, 101. 

Counterpoints worn at Lewes, 1, 22 

Court, Admiral de, 1, 8, seg 

Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, 1, lor 

Coutes first worn, 1, 22 

Covenanters, pursuit of, 1 , 331, 355+ 

Crabbe, Sir John, 1, 46 

Cradock, General, 1 , 289 

Crane, the, m Howard's fleet, 1, 170, 180. 

Crawford, Earl of, at Flodden, 1, 124. 

Crawford, Earl of, at Fontenoy, 1 , 3, 5 , at Culloden, 11 , 29. 

Crawford, Brigadier, sets out for Rio Plata, 1, 365, at 
Talavera, 396, at Fuentes Onoro, 1, 404, at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, 1, 428, death of, ri, 431 

Cremona, the Irish at, 1, 471 

Crequi, Marquis de, 1, 347 

Cressingham killed at Stuling Bridge, i., 29 

Cressy, battle of, 1 47 

Crevant, battle of, 1, 86 

Crillon, Duc de, u, 184. 
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Crimea, British Army in, mi, 95, sickness in, ui, 96, 
departure from, uL, 142 

Crimes laid to Richard III ’s charge, 1, 106. 

Qrofts, Sir R , at Tewkesbury, 1, 104 

Cromdale, the Haughs of, 1, 389 

Cromwell, Oliver, at Basmg House, 11, 453, at Drogheda, 
ul, 456 

Cromwell, Oliver, captain of horse, 1, 224, at Naseby, 
1, 238, his mount, 1, 264, his army, 1, 269, passes 
the Forth, 1, 273 

Crossbow first used by French, 1, 16 

Cruicks, landing of Coloncl Overton at, 1, 272 

Cuddalore, battle of, 1, 189, seg 

Culloden, battle of, 11, 209, seg , 33, seg , butchery of 
wounded at, 1, 35, seg 

Cumberland, the Duke of, captain of English army, u, 1, 

@ seg , at Fontenoy, 11, 3, seg , at Clifton Moor, 1, 21, 

Seg , UN, 29, at Culloden, u, 32 

Cumberland, Eail of, 1, 177, mm Spain 1, 185, seg , cha- 
racter of, 1, 188 

Cunningham’s Light Dragoons, 1, 386 

Curagoa, capture of, 1, 361 seg 

Curtis, Sir Roger, at Ushant, 1 , 231 

Cutton Moor, English army at, 1, 11 

Cutts, Lord, valour of, at Namur, 1, 457 
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Dacre, Lord, joins the English army, 1, 122 

Dalkeith, General Monk arrives at, 1, 304 

Dalmatia, French army of, 1 , 355 

Dalree, battle of, 11, 395 

Dalrymple, Sir Hugh, supersedes Sir Harry Burrard, u , 
381 

Dalzell, General, 1, 354, 359 

Damasquinee, the art of, introduced, 1, 118 

Damme, battle of,1, 15 

Danes invade Scotland, m1, 383 

Danish fleet, surrender of, 1, 353 

Dantzig, attempted relief of, 1, 343, surrender of, 1, 


344 
Darcy, Lord, at Halidon Hill, 1, 44. 
Dardanelles, battle at, 1, 357 
Darien Expedition, 1, 465 
Darndels, General, 11, 278 
Darrington, retreat of Scotch to, 1, 256 
Dauphine, Regiment of the, at Fontenoy, 1, 2 
David I , of Scotland, 1, 11 
David I , of Scotland, m, 375, seg 
David enters Carlisle, 1, 14 
David II of Scotland, 1, 43 
David II enters England, 1, 52 
Dead, rapidity with which plundered, 1 , 483 
Dean, Admiral, killed, 1, 297 
De Man, Marquis, commands ships of war as rear-xdmural, 
1, 555 
De Ruyter, Admiral, 1, 337, 341 
De Witt, senior Admiral of Dutch flect, 1, 289 
Deeg, 11, $73 
Deeg, battle of, 11, 495 
Defiance, pnnace, attacks the Armada, 1, 161 
Defiance, shyp 1n Howard’s fleet, 1, 171. 
Defiance, 1n Diake’s fleet, 1, 176, 
Delavel, Admural, 1, 444. 
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Delhi, atrocities of mutineers, 1, 154, seg , seized by 
mutineers, m1, 157, seg , the march to, m, 162; 
description of, m, 164, capture of, m , 195 

Dellu, battle of, 1, 494. 

Demu-lanccrs, lighter troops so called, 1, 144. 

Denmark, commuice with Great Britain prohibited, u , 351 5 
Bonaparte prepares to seize, 14, 351, expedition 
against, u, 351 

Derby, Earl of, 1, 23, wounded at Wigan, 1., 275 

Deschargcs, a naval builder, inventor of port-holes, 1, 113 

D’Estrees, Count, 1, 338, 341, 409. 

Dettingen, battle of, 1, 574, seg 

D’Eveicaux, Robert, Earl of Essex, at the expedition of 
Gioyne, 1, 166 

Device to deter James IV of Scotland from war, 1, 120. 

Devonshire, Farl of, 1, 104 

Dewan Moolra) of Moultan, m , 59 

Dewangrl, ifi , 269 , conflict 1t, 1, 270 

De Winter in command of Dutch fleet, u, 246, 

D’Eynecourt, Sir W, hilled, 1, 39 

Dhumsong, 1, 267 

Dick, Sir Robert, killed at Sobraon, m , 58 

Didon encounters Phenix, u , 323, seg 

Dieskau, Baron, commands French forces in Canada, u, 
58 

‘‘Dieu et mon Droit,” assumed as motto by King of 
England, 1, 45 

Digby, Sir Simon, penetrates into King Richard’s camp, 1, 
107 

Ditkes, Sn Thomas, off Marbella Point, 1, S501, seg 

Dilkes, Admiral, at Malaga, 1, 494 

Drleton, castle of, surrendered, 1, 32, attack on, 1, 
268 

Discipline of Royalists and Roundheads compared, 1, 241 

Distress in England 1n 1797, 11, 245 

Dixcove, destruction of, m1 , 332 

Dolphin, the, 1, 196 

Dominica, Drake sails for, 1, 177, engagement in, 1, 
320 

Donybnisel, battle of, m , 401 

Donald, Lord of the Isles, at Harlaw, m , 412 

Donald of Moidart at Kilsythe, 1, 248 

Donoopew, battle at, 1, 567 

Doon-hill, Leshe takes up position at, 1, 261 

Dormer, Lieut -Colonel, charge of, at Almanza, 1, 512 

Dornoch, General Middleton directs a rendezvous of the 
army at, 1, 304 

Douglas, Sir William, 1, 53 

Douglas, Archibald, escape of, 1, 61 

Douglas, Earl of, marches through Northumberland, 1, 
69 

Douglas, Lieut General, 1, 371 

Douglas, Sir Robert, 1, 436 

Douglas, Sir Andrew, 1, 224 

Douglas, Sir Snape, nu, 231 

Douro, the passrge of, u, 387, sez 

Dover, battle of, 1, 17, reduced by French fleet, 1, 26 

Downs, sea fight off, 1, 116 

Doyle, Biigadier, 11, 289 

Dragon, the standard of Henry III, 1, 22 

Dragons used 1n battle, 1, 143 

Dragoons, origin of the name, 1, 144 ’ 

Drake, Sir Francis, 1, 153, returns to England,1, 155, 
sails from the Thames, 1, 157, hus last expedition, 1, 
176, his death, 1, 178 
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Draper, Colonel Sir W , at Philippine Isles, 1, 126 

Drayton, Radulf Basset de, English governor of Edinburgh 
Castle, i, 33. 

Dreadnought, the ship under Drake, 1., 157 

Dreghorn, Alan of, paternal ancestor of Charles I, 1, 
45 ‘ 

Drogheda, siege of, 111, 455. 

Drumclog, 1, 352 

Drummond, Malcolm, 1, 38 

Drummond, Lord John, 1, 26, 32. 

Drury Lane, name of, 111, 432. 

Drury, Sir R , im attack on Cadiz, 1, 183. 

Dubba, battle at, in, 41, 551 

Dublin, unsuccessful attack of Insh rebels on in 1798, u., 


255 

Ducharmey, Madame, at Guadaloupe, 4 , 106, 107 

Duckworth, Sir J, in command of fleet in Mediterranean, 
ui, 356, at Alexandria, u, 358, se 

Dudley, Sir John, Baron of Lisle, commands fleet, 1, 131 

Duel between Glencairn and Sir George Munro, 1, 304. 

Dullater Bog, destruction of cavalry at, 1, 249 

Dunbar, castle of, besleged, 11 , 388, 408 

Dunbar, castle of, 1, 401; encounter at, 1, 144 

Dunblane, Monk halts at, 1, 282 

Dunblane, battle of, 1, 544, seg 

Duncan, Admiral, much loved, 1, 247, honours of, n, 
249 , blockades Texel, 11, 245 

Dundas, Sir David, at Corsica, 1, 219—221 

Dundas, Vice Admiral, in Black Sea, m , 88 

Dundee, Viscount (Graham of Claverhouse), at Bothwell 
Bridge, 1, 352, holds out against William of Orange, 
1, 375, at Killycrankie, 1, 382, last words of, 1, 
385 

Dundee, siege of, by Wallace, 1, 28, sack of, 1, 281, 
state of, ., 284 

Dundee, harbour of, 1, 116 

Dundonald, Lord, killed at Louisbourg, nu , 83. 

Dunes, the, before Dunkirk, 1, 310 

Dunglass, castle of, blown up, 1, 136 

Dunkeld, 1, 386. 

Dunkeld Cathedral, defence of, 1, 389. 

Dunkirk, battle off, 1, 321, capture of, 1, 314. 

Dunlop, Lieut -Colonel, at Sermgapatam, u , 274 

Dunottar, siege of, m1, 460 

Dunse Park, Scots encamp at, 1, 44. 

Dunsford, Brigadier-General, at Bhotan, 11., 266. 

Dupplin Murr, battle of, 1, 405, 

Duquesne attacked, u, 85, seg 

Durham, Bishop of,1, 30, at Otterburne, 1, 71. 

Durham, battle of, 1, 52, advance of English on, 1, 53 

Dursley, Viscount, 1, 495 

Dutch, battle with the, 1, 292 

Dutch fleet, surrender of, 1, 279. 

Dutch plenipotentiaries and English parliament, 1., 288. 

Dutch vessels with English fleet, 1, 179 

Dutch war proclaimed,1, 316. 

*¢ Dux Foemina Facti,” 1, 166. 
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East, outbreak of war in, 1 , 269. 

Ecossaises, Le Garde du Corps, appointed by Charles II,, 
1, 84 

Eddystone, Spanish Armada seen off, i., 161. 


Edgehill, battle of, 1, 212. 

Edinburgh, destruction of, 11 , 422, 

Edinburgh, retreat of Scotch to after Pinkie, i., 141. 

Edinburgh Castle, prepared for a siege, 1., 260, surrendered, 
L, 268, last siege of, 1, 371, ut, 431. 

Edward I at Snowdon, m, 386, seg , at Berwick, m1, 3873 
at Dunbar, m, 388, at Carlaverock, ui, 392, at 
Stirling, u., 394. 

Edward II. at Berwick, m., 402, at Linthaughlee, m, 
401 

Edward III at Calais, 11 , 409 

Edward, Prince, at battle of Lewes, 1, 22, wounded, 1, 
33 

Edward V ,1, 105 

Egypt, in alliance with Turkey, 11, 2, at war with Turkey, 
mi, 28, seg 

Elba, Napoleon’ s escape from, 1, 513 

Elcho, Monastery of, Lord of the Isles murdered e hy 
52 

Elephants, method of disembarking, 11 , 279 

El Ferrol, engagement at, 11., 492 

Elgin, Lord, in China, m , 248, seg 

Elizabeth orders Drake to prepare for sea, 1, 157 

Elizabeth Fones, ship, in the Armada, 1, 162 

Ellenborough, Lord, Governor General of India, m, 40, 
administration in India, 1, 42, at Gwalior, m, 42, 
at Maharajahpore, 11, 44 

Elhot, George Augustus, Governor-General of Gibraltar, 
n, 178, orders of, 1., 181 

Ellis, Sir Henry, death of, u , 530 

Elmina, 11 , 314, expedition from, 11 , 323, s¢7 

Elphinstone, General, at Cabul, u , 22 

Elvina, 1, 384, seg 

Enactments called ‘‘ Provisions of Oxford,” 1, 21. 

Enbo, battle of, m , 383 

Endreghen, Arnauld d’, Marshal, taken prisoner, 1 , 65 

England, state of, after Bosworth, 1, 3, and Scotland, 
union of, 1, 508 

English loss at St Pierre, 1, 486, at Neville, 1, 479, at 
Bladensburg, 1 , 491, at Bergen-op-Zoom, u., 497, at 
Toulouse, u , 508 

English force at Waterloo, u , 521 

English troops, condition of, on morning of 18th June, 1815, 
11, 521, and French combined fleet in Besika Bay, m, 
28 

Enniskilleners, the, 1, 40%. 

Epauheres first worn, 1, 22 

Equipment of Highlanders at Kalsythe, 1., 244. 

Ers, the river, 11, 506 

Erskine, Sir W , 1, 214 

Esk, the Regent of Scotland crosses with his troops, i, 
137 

Esk, great slaughter of Scotch at, 1., 141 

Espec, Walter L’, addresses the army, 1, 12. 

‘*isperance, Piercy,” battle cry of, 1, 76. 

Essaman, 1, 324 

Essex, Earl of, 1, 22 

Essex, Robert, Earl of, commands Elizabeth’s troops, L, 
179 

Essex, Robert, Earl of, at Coleshill Forest, 11, 377. 

Essex at Brgshill, 1, 225. 

Estaigne, Count d’, in Georgia, , I 9, seg. 

Estates, Convention of the, at Edinburgh, 1, 228. 

Ettrick, Archers of, at Flodden, 1, 126 

Eturagio, Don Augustino, u., 9 
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Eugene at Oudenarde, 1, 514, at Lisle, 1, 519, wounded 
at Malplaquet, 1, 536 

Euretia, Don Roderigo, 11 , 9 

Eustace, the Monk, 1, 17, 20 

Fuxbarda, engagement at, 11 , 519 

Evans, Colonel, Commander of Auxiliary Legion in Spain, 
m, 5 

Evans, Sir De Lacy, at Alma, 11, 100 

Eveis, Sir Ralph, enters Scotland, 1, 128 

Evesham, battle of, 1, 22, Cromwell enters, 1, 276. 

Exeter, Duke of, at Chipping Barnet, 1, 100 

Exeter, Larl of, Prince Charles holds a Council of War at 
the house of, u, 21 

Exeter, flag ship, u, 194 

Exeter, siege of, u., 424 

Exmouth, Lord, commands eapedition against Barbary, u , 
539 

Eytiem, capture of, 1, 515. 

Eyre, Lieutenant, killed at Ordahsu, im, 361. 
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Fagher, battle of, 1 , 400 

‘Fair of Lincoln,” battle of, 1, 17. 

Fairborne, Su Palmer, 1, 363 

Fairborne, Sir Stafford, bombards Ostend, 1, 502, seg 

Fairfax, Loid, at York, 1, 230, at Naseby, 1, 238 

Fairfax, the, 1, 293 

Falcastrum used at sea fight, 1, 57 

Falconberg, Lord, at Agincourt, 1, 78 

Falconbridge, Loid, at Towton, 1, 96, seg 

Falconer, Sir David, 1, 114 

Falkirk, battle of, 1, 23, seg , Royalist losses at,1, 28 

Falkland, Viscount, at Newbury, 1, 225, death of, 1, 
226 

Fantees, the, 11 , 303 

Farme:, Captain, of Quebec, 1, 161 

Farquharson, Findlay, of Invercauld, 1, 138 

Fast Castle, Lilburn confined at, 1, 119 

Fastolfe, Sir John, General, 1, 90, at Roverai, 1, 92 

Faulkner, Captain, of Blanche, u, 227, death of, 1, 229 

Fawside, castle of, burnt, 1, 141 

Faye, Godemar de, 1, 48 

Ferdinand, Prince of Brunswick, at Minden, n , 88, seg 

Ferrars, Robert de, 1, 11, 108 

Ferozeshah, mutiny at, m1, 151, battle of, m1, 47, seg 

Ferrol, battle of, 1, 321, seg 

Festing, Colonel, in Ashantee war, 1, 329, s¢g. 

Feversham, Earl of, 1, 366 

Fife, Earl of, death of, 1, 34 

Fife ravaged by French troops, 1, 143 

Finch, Buigadier, 1, 289 

Finisterre, sea-fight off, m1, 470 

Fire aims first used by Spamards, 1, 135 

Fire ships first used, 1, 164, 1n Dutch fleet, 1, 297 

First naval engagement between France and England,i, 
16, 

First Regiment of Foot, origin of, 1, 83 

FitzErnest, Robert, death of, 1, 9 

Fitzgerald, Colonel, his charge at San Sebastian, ii, 12. 

Fitzyames, Duke of, i, 425 

Fitzjohn, Eustace, 1, 13 

Fitzyohn, John, 1, 2% 

Fitz-Warin, Fulk, death of, 1, 22. 
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Flamborough Head, naval engagement off, u, 165, seg 

Flammoch, Sir Andrew, at Pinkie, 1, 138 

Flanders, Earl of, 1, 16 

Fleet organised by Elizabeth, 1, 160 

Fleet revolts fiom Pailament, 1, 254. 

Fleming, Captain T , announces approach of Spanish fleet. 
1, 160 

Flemish pihemen, 1, 38 

I'lemings at Chipping Barnet, 1, 98 

Flodden, battle of, 1, 119 

Flores, sea fight off, 1, 171 

Flower and Yellow Caravel, 1, 112 

‘© Flowers of the Forest,” 1, 126 

Flushing, bombardment of, 11, 503 

Flushing, English fleet off, 1, 148 

Fog at battle of Standaid, 1, 13 

Fontenoy, battle of, u, 1, seg , episode at, u, 4, losses at, 
nu,6 & 

Foot, 21st, 1, 316 

Foot Guards, Royal, 1, 260, 315 

Forbes, Brigadier-General, at Duquesne, u, 85, seg. 

Foresight, the, 1, 166 

Forest, Captain Arthur, his exploits, u., 70, seg 

Fort St John, attack on, 1, 155 

Fort Hamilton, 1, 361 

Fort de Paix, 1, 454. 

Fort Duquesne, attack on, n , 85, seg 

Fort Erie, battle at, 1 , 489 

Fort Frontenac, u , 84 

Fort Wilham erected, 1, 393 

Fort William Henry, skirmish at, m1, 471. 

Forth, passage of the, hy Wallace, 1, 28 

Fortune-tellers at Bouvines, 1, 16 

Foule Point, sea fight off, 11, §21 

Foz d’Aronce, combat at, u, 419 

France, war declated against, 1756, 1, 62, 1793, 1, 210 
222 

Francis, Henry, died, age 134, 1, 539 

Frangois, Cape, sea fight off, 1, 70, seg 

Franks, Brigadier, 11, 212 

‘‘ }rappez fort,” motto at Agincourt, 1, 81. 

Fraser, SirG,1 38 

Fraser, Captain, of Culduthel, u, 50. 

Fraser, General, death of, at Deeg, 11 , 494, 495 

Fraser, General, funeral of, 11, 153 

Free Companies in Spain, 1, 63 

Fremantle, Captain, 1 , 326 

French fleet destroyed, 1 26, defeat off Ceylon, 1, 194, 
seg , mn Baltic, mu, 93 

French soldiers defend Leith, 1, 143 

Fiench loss at Nivelle, 1, 479, loss at St Pierre, un , 486; 
loss at Toulouse, u, 508, at Quatre Bras, u., 519, 
at Watciloo, n , §33, mn 1815, u, 514 

French, war with, in North America, u, §2, se 

French Republican Government, 11, 214 

French officers, want of training, 11, 224 

French land in Ireland, 1, 260, in Palestine, 1., 284, army 
of East, 1, 295, driven out of Spain, u , 464, force of, 
at Waterloo, 1, 521, mn alliance with Bntam, m., 88, 
in alliance with Britain, in China, m1 , 226. 

Fnedland, battle of, u , 344 

Fnith of Forth, Enghsh fleet sails for, i, 135 

Frobisher, Sir Martin, death of, 1, 178, attacks Asada: 
1, 161 

Frontemiac, surrender of, nu , 85. 
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Fuentes Onoro, battle of, in, 401, seg , description of, 1., 401. 

Fusihers, Welsh, disaster of, mm Valk, u, 282, origin of 
name, 1, 316 

Futtehghur, mutmy at, m, 179, massacre at, m, 182, 
battle at, in., 188. 

Fyzabad, mutiny at, ui, 177 « 


G 


Gabaret, M. de, 11, 8. 

‘Gaeta, capitulation of, 11, 546 

Gage, Lieut General, at Lexington, u, 138, at Bunker's 
Hill, 1, 142 

Galissoniere, Lieut. -General de, 1., 59 

Galley-slaves in Spanish Armada, 1, 159 

Galloway, Archibald Douglas, Earl of, 1, 44. 

Galway, Earl of, at Almanza, 1, 509, seg 

Gam, David, at Agincourt, 1, 78. 

Gambier, Admural, in command of fleet against Denmark, 
We, 35% 

*¢ Gang warily,” motto of Drummonds, 1, 4. 

Gardiner, Colonel, 1 , 14, s¢7 

Gardiner, Sir Alexander, 1, 231 

Gardner, Hon Captain, of Hero, u., 322. 

Garland, the, 1, 189 

Gascons at Potctiers, 1, 60. 

** Gascony, the little kings of,” 1, 92. 

Gaspareau, Fort, u, 53 

Gate Pah, the, 11 , 260, seg 

Genoese cross bow men at Cressy, 1, 50 

Genouullires first worn, 1, 22. 

Geoffrey, Bishop, 1, 6 

George, Prince of Denmark, Lord High Admiral, 1, 494 

George II at Helvoetsluys, 1, 574 

George III, 11, 29 

Georgia, campaign in, n, 156, seg 

Gerard, Lord of Brandon, Colonel of Life Guards, 1, 315 

Germans at Poictiers, 1, 59 

Ghazee ood deen Nugger, skirmish at, 11, 162, sey 

Ghinkel, General de, 1, 417, 419, 423 

Ghoorka, war against, 1, 510, sey , wells poisoned in, 
Nn, 511, 

Ghuzn stormed, u, 22 

Gibraltai, capture of, 1, 489, siege of, n, 178, distress 
in, 1, 180, sortie from, 1., 181, grand attack on, 
in, 183 

Gibraltar, Straits of, sea-fight in, 1, 435 

Gifford, Lord, m Ashantee, iu , 326, 349 

Gillespie, Sir Robert, in Java, 1, 423, at Ghoorka, u, 
510, at Kalunga, ., 512, his horse, anecdote of, 
lu, 513 

Gillies’ Hill, i., 38. 

Gisors, battle of, ul, 381. 

Glasgow, battle of, 1h , 393. 

Glencairn, expedition of, 1, 30%. 

Glencairn, Earl of, 1., 302, 

Glencoe, massacre of, 11., 465. 

Glenshiel, battle of, 1, 557, seg. 

Gloucester, Richard, Duke of, 1, 99. 

Gloucester, 1, 21; invested by King Charles, 1, 224. 

Glover, Captain, in Ashantee, expedition of, 1, 339, sez , 371. 

Gober Point, sea-fight off, 1, 296. 

Godfrey, Captain, 1, 10, ' 
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Godfrey, Mr Michael, 1, 458 

Godwin, Major, in second Burmese War, iu., 70, s¢g-3 at 
Rangoon, 11, 70, at Bassein, i., 72, 

Golden Hind of Sir Francis Drake, 1, 153. e 

Golden Lwn,1, 162, 

‘¢Gonnes” first used in England, 1, 93. 

Gonzaga, Marquis H de, 1, 152. 

Gonzaga, Vespasian de, 1, 160 

Gonzales, Marquis de, in Moro Castle, u , 123. 

Goodwin Sands, fleet driven off, 1., 289. 

Goojerat, battle of, 1., 65, seg 

Gordon, Sir N , at Kilsythe, 1, 249. 

Gordon, Captain, 1, 305 

Gordon, Duke of, 1, 371, sey , 387. 

Gordon, Alex , 1., 431 

Gordon, Captain James, exploits in United States, ii, 493, 
seq 

Gore, Colonel, in Canada, 1, 15 

Gorges, Major-General Richard, at Alicante, 1, 525. 

Gough, General Sir Hugh (Lord), in China, m, 16, at 
Gwahor, 11, 42, at Moodkee, m1, 46, seg , at Feroze 
shah, 11, 47, at Sobraon, 11, 57, raised to peerage, 
1, §9, at Moultan, 11, 60, at Chenab, mu, 62, at 
Goojerat, m1, 65 

Gourdon, Bertrand de, kills Richard I, m, 381, 

Graebenstein, battle of, 1 , 135 

Graham, General (Baron Lynedoch), at Barossa, 1 , 4.13, seg ; 
at San Sebastian, u, 465, sey ,n Holland, u., 496, seg 

Grahame, Sir John, death of, 1, 34. 

Graham, John, of Duchray, 1, 303 

Grammont, Duke de, killed at Fontenoy, u, 4 

Granby, Marquis of, in Peninsula, u , 135 

Grant, Colonel James, at Euxbarda, 11, 519 

Grant, Sir James H, in India, m1, 200, sey , in China, un, 
225, S€Q , 257 

Grant, Sir John, 1, 38 

Grasse, Count de, at battle in Chesapeake Bay, u, 174, seg 

Graves, Admiral, at engagement in Chesapeake Bay, u , 374, 
seq, off Ushant, u, 224 

Graves, Captain Thomas, of Magictennd, 1 , 200. 

Gravina, Admiral, 1, 321, seg 

Great Christopher, 1, 46 

Great Harry, 1, 112 

Great Lion, the, 1, 92 

Greece revolts from Turkey, un, 2. 

Green, General, m1, 316 

Greenwich Hospital, 1, 430 

Grenada, sea fight off, u , 161, seg , capture of, 1., 163. 

Grenadiers instituted, 1, 349, of Foot Guard, u , 60. 

Grenoque, moat of, 1, 417 

Grenville, Sir Benlle, at Lansdowr¢, 1., 220. 

Grey, Richard, 1, 21 

Grey, Sir John, death of, 1, 95. 

Grey, of Wilton, Lord, High Marshal, 2, 135. 

Grao, engagement at, 11, 510, 

Groix, l'Isle, sea-fight off, 1, Sol. 

Groyne, battle of, 1, 164. 

Guadaloupe, attack on, 1, 105, seg. 

Guadaloupe, engagement in, nL, 546. 

Guadaloupe recaptured, m , 488. 

Guards at Fontenoy, , 3, seg ; m Amenica, i, 143 

Guarena River, engagement on, 11, 536. 

Guesclin, Du, 1, 63. 

Guerara, skirmish at, m1, 9 

Guiana, Sir W. Raleigh's expedition to, 1., 443. 
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Guildford, Sir Henry, in Bretagne, 1, 108. 
Guildford court-house, u , 170 
Guildford, American position at, u., 171. 
Guinea, sea-fight off, 11, 542. 

Guisnes captured by French, m , 428. 
Gungawallah, battle of, u1., 551 

Guns, blowing from the, 11, 206 

Guns, capture of, at Flodden, 1, 125. 
Gurth, Earl, 1, 5, 8 

Guy, Earl of Warwick, 1, 94 

Gwalior, 11, 42. 





H 


Hackbut used in battle, 1, 118 

Hagkbutiers, German, at Pinkie, 1., 140 

Haddennig, battle of, 1, 126. 

Haddingtonshire, agriculture in, in 13th century, L, 32 

Haddock, Sir Richard, 1, 339 

Hainault, key of, 11 , 467 

Hakon IV of Norway invades Scotland, in, 383 

Halidon Hull, battle of, 1, 43 

Halkett, Lieut -Colonel Sir Peter, 1, 14, 54, death of, u, 
56 

Halkett, Mayor Sir James, 1, 362 

Hamburg, Royalist exiles retire to, 1, 236 

Hamilton, Cornet, 1, 22 

Hamilton’s Dragoons, 1., 17 

Hamilton, Duchess of, harbours the fugitive Covenanters, 
1, 359 

Hamilton, Duke of, commands the Scotch Royalist Army, 
1, 252, beheaded, 1, 257 

Hamilton, Duke of, killed at battle of Worcester, 1, 280 

Hamilton, General, defends Alba de Tormes, 1, 452, seg 

Hamilton, Lady, 11, 328, 329 

Hamilton, Sir Geoige, 1, 348 

Hamilton, Sir William, killed at Crevant, 1, 87 

Hanoverian Hussars, flight of, at Waterloo, 1 , 530 

Harcouit, Earl of, 1, 50 

Hardinge, Sir Henry, his foice in the Punjaub, m1, 45, 47 , 
at Ferozeshah, 11, 48, seg , his kindness, 1, 51, re- 
wards of, m, 59 

Hardy, Captain,  , 297, 329, seg 

‘* Hare Stone,” the King plants his Royal Standard im the, 
1, 121 

Harfleur reduced, 1, 76, m1, 412 

Harlaw, battle of, 1 , 412 

Harman, Sir John, 1, 323 

Harold, death of,1, 9 

Harp used in battle, 1, 38 

Harris, Captain, reduces Madura, 1 , 424 

Harris, General, at Seringapatam, n, 273 , rewards of, u, 
270. 

Harvey, Captain, hilled off Ushant, 1, 226 

Harvey, leader of Irish Rebels, 1, 255, executed, 1., 260 

Harvey, Sir H, 1, 231. 

Hastings, battle of, 1, 4. 

Hastings, Marquis of, Governor-General of India, u, 510, 
suppresses Pindarees, u , 543. 

Haswell, Lieutenant, 1, 340. 

Havannah, expedition against, 11, 122, fall of the city of, 
n, 125 

Havelock, General, in Persia, 11., 143, marches to Cawn 
pore, 11, 188; at Futtehpore, m., 188, at Bithoor, 
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iu., 190, at Lucknow, mw, 190, at Oonas, im, 190, 
relieves Lucknow, iii, 191, seg , death of, 1i., 203, 

Havelock (the younger), 1, 217. 

Havre, siege of, u1., 428 

Hawke, Admiral Sir Edward, 1, 9; pursues French 

* squadron, u., 42, U, 74, Seg, in Quberon Bay, uw, 

98, sey. 

Hawkuns attacks the Armada, 1, 161 , death of, 1, 177. 

Hawkins, Captain Sir John, 11, 429. 

Hawkins, Sir Richard, in the South Seas, m , 435 

Hawley, retreat of, 1, 28, encamps at Falkirk, 1., 24; 
troops under command of, 1., 24 , negligence of, 1., 25, 
routed at Falkirk, 1, 27 

Hay, Lord Charles, at Fontenoy, u , 4. 

Haye, Captain Fletcher, death of, 1, 158 

Helder Pomt, British troops land at, u., 278, battle of, u, 
278, seq 

Helly, Baron, at Agincourt, 1, 80. 

Henderson, Major, 1, 389 

Henniker, Captain, 1, 315. 

Henry I , death of, 1, 10. 

Henry III , death of, 1, 134 

Henry V at Harfleur, 11, 412, at Rouen, m1, 413 

Henry VIII at Lewes, 1, 22. 

Henry Gréce de Dien but, 1, 118 

Henry, Bishop of Winchester, 1, 11 

Hepburn, Sir A, at Marston Moor, 1, 232 

Hereford, Earl of, 1, 22, 33 

Hernan, engagement at, iu , 6, seg 

Heron, Lady, her influence over James IV of Scotland,:1 , 122 

Hertford, Marquis of, assumes command of army, 1, 224 

Hesse, Prince George of, at Barcelona, 1, 496, seg , wounded 
at Barcelona, 1, 497, kuled at Barcelona, 1, 497 

Hessel, Phoebe, last survivor of Fontenoy, n, 8 

Hexham, battle of, m1, 417 

Ueynault, Sir John of, at batt'e of Cressy, 1, 51 

Highland clans join Bruce, 1, 38, fighting force of the, in 
1745, u, 12 

Highland dress, description of, in 1672, 1, 245 

Highlanders, 42nd, 1, 197 

Highlanders, g2nd, 11, 353 

Highlanders at Fontenoy, 1, 3, 4, at Prestonpans, u, 16, 
Seg 

Highlanders at Pinkie, 1, 141, 89th Regiment of, at Pon 
dicherry, u, I11 

Highlanders, gallantry of, at Toulouse, nu , 508 

Hill, General Sir Roland, at Rolica, 1, 375, seg, at 
Vimiera, 1, 377, surprises Arroyo, 11, 410, s¢7 , 440, 
at Vittoria, 1, 455, seg , at Nivelle, 1, 476, sey , at St 
Pierre, 1, 484, seg, at Aire, u, 503, at Toulouse, 
Nn, 506, seg , at Waterloo, u, 530 

Hillfield, engagement at, 1, 272 

Hindostan, campaign in, 1, 184, se 

Hodder Bridge, Cromwell holds council of war at, 1, 255 

Hodge, Ralph, makes cast non guns at Buxstead, 1, 123 

Hodgson, Major-General, at Belleisle, u, 118, seq 

Holhar, Jeswunt Rao, 1, 302, death of, 1., 550 

Hollanbush, Batlhe encamps at, 1, 244 

Holland, Duke of, 1, 15 : 

Holland, René’s troops lost off Coast of, 1, 145 

Holland, operations in, 1, 495, se. 

Hollanders’ heads sent to Stirling Castle,1, 116, ® 

Holme Castle, 1, ror. 

Holstein, Prince of, at Minden, u., 88, sey. 

Hombert, General, French general in Ireland, ii., 260, 
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takes Castlebar, 1, 261; defeat of at Ballinamuck, is, 
262 

Home, Dr Alexander, murdered by Tippo Sahib, 1, 207 

Home, Earl of, 1, 17, his descmption of retreat from 
Falkirk, 1, 27 

Home, Lord, death of, 1, 137. 

Homildon Hull, battle of, 1, 71 . 

Hong-Kong ceded to Britain, 11, 21 

Hood, Commodore, reduces Surinam, u, 316. 

Hood, Lord, invades Corsica, 11, 229 

Hood, Sir Alexander, Lord Biidport, off Ushant, u , 224 > 
created Lord Bridport, 1, 227, engages French fleet off 
L’Onient, 1, 231 

Hood, Admiral Sir James, engages French fleet off Chesa- 
peake Bay, 1, 174, seg 

Hood, Sir Samuel, Captain of Funo, nm, 478. 

Hooghly taken, u , 65 

Hope, Brigadier Hon A, death of, at Roohea, m , 215 

Hope, SirJ , u, 509 

Hopewell at Corrientes, 1, 173 

Hopson, Admiral, at Gibraltar, 1, 565, seg 

Hopson, General, 1n Leeward Isles, 1, 104, se¢ 

Hopton, Sir Ralph, 1, 221 

Hospitals for sailors, 1, 292 

Hotham, Captain, at Point de Pierre Laye, m , 530, se 

Hotspur, encounter with Douglas, 1 , 69 

I{ougomont, description of, 1, 520, defence of, n , 524 

Household Brigade, losses of, at Fontenoy, 1 , 6 

Houssas, the, in Ashantee war, 11, 324, 326 

Iioward, Thomas, Earl of Surrey, in command of British 
army, 1, 122, 171 

Howard of Lffingham commands fleet, 1, 160, attacks 
Armada, 1, 161 

Howe, Earl, at Ushant, 11, 224 

Howe, General Sir W , at battle of White Plains, 1, 146, 
seg, at Long Island, u, 146 

Tiowe, Viscount, death of, at Ticonderoga, 1 , 80 

Hudson River crossed, 1, 152 

Huebra, battle on, 1, 453 

Mughes, Admiral Sir E, in Indian seas, 1, 192, seg , inter 
cepts Fiench despatch boat, n, 194, engages French 
fleet off Negapatam, 11, 195, at Madras, 1, 196, off 
Trincomalee, 1, 197, great loss of, by storm, un, 198 

IIumberstone, Colonel, 1, 200 

Huntly, Marquis of, 1, 259 

Huske, General, 1, 26 

Hussars, 7th, 1, 387 

Hyder Ah, un, 184, seg , flight of, u, 187, treachery of, 1, 
188 , at Cuddalore, 1, 189 

Hydrabad, surrende: of, m, 41 


Ibraham Pasha, 111, 2, seg 

“Teh Dien,” 1, 5%. 

Illegal Convention, the, 1, 373 

Inchafhiay, Abbot of, at Bannockburn, 1, 39 

Inchkeith, castle of, 1, 147 

Independents, origin of, 1, 236 

India, war with French in, 1, 109, seg , English forces 1n, 
in‘I799, 11, 272, campaign in, to restore Peishwa, 11, 
302, seg , operations in, in 1808, 1 , 369, seg, war with, 
in 1814, 1, 510, Pindaree war, 11, 545, Mahratta war, 
&.. 550, seg , Maheidpore, 1 . £50. war with Bhurtpore, 
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u, 573, Afghan war, 11, 21, s¢7 ; in Scinde, um, 39, 
Seq 

Indian mutiny, 11, 146, s¢7 

Indore mutiny, m1, 185 j 


‘* Indulgences,” on board Spanish vessel, 1, 173 

Infantry, armou of, at Bouvines, 1, 16, armour of, 1n 
time of Elizabeth, 1, 149, pay of, 1n 1640,1, 206, pay 
of, in 1750, 1, 52 

Infernal, the, 1, 447 

Ingoldsby, Brigadier, u , 3 

Inkerman, battle of, in , 117, seg 

Instructions to naval captains, in time of Elizabeth, 1, 
180 

Invasion of England by Scotland, 1, 122 

Inverary, Argyle invites Convention to meet at, 1, 301 

Invercarron, mn, 458 

Inveresk, battle of, 1, 142 

Inverkeithing, battle of, 1, 268 

Inverlochy, battle of, m , 413, 448 

Inverury, battle of, in , 398 

*«Invulnerables,” the Burmese, 1 , 564. 

Ireland, invaded by Edward Bruce, m1 , 398 

Treland, msing of, in 1798, n, 251 

Treton rt Naseby, 1, 238 

Insh Brigade at Fontenoy, 11, 2, seg 

Irish in Henry VIII ’s army, 1, 118, at Cressy, 1, 50 

Irish rebels, plans of, 1, 252, atrocities of, 1, 253, say. , 
at Vinegar Hill, 1, 250, Hill of Forth, 1, 254, sur- 
prise Meath Militia, 1, 255 , success at Oulart Hill, nu, 
254, take Newtown Barry, 1, 254, defeat Colonel 
Walpole, 1, 255, unsuccessful attack on Ross, nu, 
256, on Vinegar Hill, n, 257, defeated at Vinegar 
Hill, n, 257, abandon Wexford, u, 258, in Kile 
kenny, 1, 258, repulse Lieutenant Dixon, u, 258, 
defeated n Kilkenny, 11, 259, defeated at Antrim, 
Carrickfergus, and Ballinamuck, 1, 260, jomed by 
French force, 1 , 260, driven out of Antrim, nu , 260 

Irish Royal Dragoons, 1 , 302, seg 

Tion skull caps worn, 1, 22 

‘* Tionsides,” Cromwell’s regiment, 1, 224 

Isaac, Emperor of Cyprus, 11, 379 

Isabella of Angouléme, married by John, 1, 15 

Island Donald, of Mackenzies, 1, 557 

Issel, passage of the, un, 218 

Ivri la-Bataille besieged, 1 , 87 


Jack of Newbury, 1, 122 

Jaffa, battle of, m , 381 

James II of Scotland, death of, at Roxburgh, m1, 414. 

James II lands at Kunsale, 1, 394, seg, 407, 416, letter 
of, to Lows XIV., 429, (English officers dismissed 
for sympathy with, 1, 425) , returns to St. German, i, 
430 

James IV mortally wounded, 1., 125 

James VIII of Scotland, proclaimed, i, 540. 

James, the, 1, 287 

Jansens, General, Dutch Governor of Java, 1, 422 

Java, reduction of, 11, 422, 

Jay, Sir Bryan le, 1, 35 

Jean de Monluc, Bishop of Valence; ambassador to Scot 
land, 1, 146 

Jedburgh, meeting of Scottish barons af, 1., 68. 

Fenny Pirwen, ., 117. 
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Jenkinson, Captain, 1i , 196. 
Jersey, sea-fight off, 1., 425 
Jervis, Admiral Sir John, at Martinique, 11, 482. 
Jereis, Admiral Sir John, at St. Vincent, 1, 232 
Jews, massacre of,1, 21 
Jhansi, mutiny at, 11, 178, massacre in, 11, 178 
Jhelum, mutiny at, 11, 185 
John divorces Joanna, 1, 15 
Fohn, 1, 162 
Johnson, General William, in North America, iL, 57, 5¢7 
Johnson, General, defends Ross against Irish rebels, 11., 256 
Johnson, Samuel, courageous conduct of, u , 119 
Jones, Paul, the Corsair, 1, 165 
Jonqutére, Marquis de la, nu , 40, seg 
Joseph, King of Portugal, u , 130. 
Joyce, Cornet, i, 252 
Judgg-Advocate of Fleet, first appointed, 1, 316. 
Funo, the, at Toulon, m , 478 
Junot, Marshal, commands French in Spain, 1i., 377 


K 


Kafhr War, in , 77, s¢¢ 

Kaffirs, atrocities of, m , 87 

Kaitna, passage of, u , 308 

Kalhi, skirmish at, 1, 297 

Kalunga, battle of, 11, 512, seg , evacuated, un, 513 

Kane, General, 1, 419 

Kaowle, 11 , 250 

Karrack, Prince of Sikhs, 11, 45 

Kashee, mutiny at, 11, 186 

Kay, Sir W., rescues standard, 1, 250 

Keith, Marshal, 1, 557 

Keith, Thomas, 1, 360 

Keith, Sir W , enters Berwick, 1, 44 

Kemmendine, engagement at, 1, 564 

Kemp, Colonel, 11 , 346, seg 

Kemiworth, Simon de Montfort surprised at, 1, 23 

Kenilworth, Duke of York and Earl of Salisbury meet at, 
1,93 

Kennedy, addition to arms of, 1, 86. 

Kennedy, Sir H_ , at Baujé, 1, 86 

Keppel, Hon. Captain (Admural), n, 54, at Belleisle, u., 
118, seg , in command of Channel Squadron off Brest, 
n, 154, ‘‘Keppell’s Chase,” 1, 155 

Kerigarian, Count de, 1, 201 

Kerr, Colonel, 11, 34 

Kerr, Lieutenant, of Bengal army, at Kolapore, ni, 221, 
wins * Victoria Cross, 1, 225 

Kerr, of Graden, n, 14 

Kerr, Sir R , of Cessford, death of, 1, 119. 

Kersaint, Admiral de, off Cape Francois, 11 , 70, s¢9 

Kettle-drums used by Scotch, 1, 33, 

Khodel, skirmish at, 11, 297 

Khoosh-ab, engagement at, 11, 220, sey 

Kilblane, battle of, 1 , 407. 

Kuligrew, Admural, 1., 443 

Kallycrankie, battle of, 1, 380, Lochiel’s charge at, 1, 
384, gorge of, 1, 562 

Kilmarnock, Earl of, entertains General Hawley, 1, 25, 
joins Prince Charles, n , 26, 

Kulsythe, battle of, 1., 242. 

Kalsythe, Viscount, 1 , 23 

Kinburn, bombardment of, 1i1., 137, seg., surrender of, 111 , 140. 


Kincraigie, English fleet off, 1, 143 

Kingston, Duke of, his regiment, 11, 22. 

Kurk, Colonel Piercy, and Muley Ismael, i, 364; at rehef 
of Londonderry, 1., 399, barbarity of, 1, 370 

Kirkaldy, Sir W ,1, 143 

Kirkaldy, Sir W , his defence of Edinburgh Castle, 1, 431. 

Kuirkliston, Edward encamped at, 1, 32 

Knevet, Sir Thomas, of the Regen?, 1, 118 

Knowles, Rear Admiral Sir Charles, off Tortuga, u, 50, 
seq, at St Vincent, u., 232 

Knowles, Sir W , death of, 1, 124. 

Knox, John, 1, 148. 

Koffee, king of Ashantee, 11, 320, seg , palace of, ui, 
364. 

Kolah stormed, it , 208, seg 

Kolapore, mutiny at, 1, 221, seg. 

Kohng su gargisoned, in , 18 

Konigseck, Marshal, at Fontenoy, it, 2 

Kooloon, ceded to Great Britain, 11, 257 

Kningellen, massacre of, 11 , 442 

Kromme, engagement at, m1, 82 

‘“‘ Kynie Eleison,” battle cry, 1, 16 


La Folie, attack on, 1, 537 

La Haye Sainte, n , 526, seg , capture of, by French, 1 , 530. 

La Hogue, Edward IIT landed at, 1, 47, naval victory off, 
1, 425, rejoicings for victory at, 1, 430 

La Motte, French ambassador, 1, 119, at battle of Flodden, 
1, 124 

La Pena, 1, 413, seg 

La Puebla, capture of, 1, 458 

La Rancheria, Drake sets fire to, 1, 178 

La Redondella, storming of, 1, 477 

La Roche de Rem, battle of, 1, 411 

Laborde, De, General,  , 375 

Lacy, Ilbert de, 1, 11 

Laffeldt, battle at, 1, 44, se 

Lagos Bay, 1, 443, naval engagement 1n, 1 , 100, seg 

Lake, General, at Allyghur, 11, 494, at Delhi, m1, 494, 
at Bhurtpore, 1, 496 

Lake, General, honours of, 1, 204, takes Lincelles, u, 
213, commands in Ireland against French, 1., 260, 
operations of, in India, 11, 302, seg 7 

Lake, Lieut -Colonel (son of Lord Lake), at Rolica, 1 , 376, 

Lake, Lord, attempt on Bhurtpore, 11, 576 

Lally, Count de, death of, n, 113, French Commander in 
India, 11 , 109, seg 

Lancaster, Duke of, 1, 64 

Lancaster, Earl of, death of, 11 , 405 

Lancastrians at Towton, 1, 98 

Lancers, charge of, at Pinkte, 1, 137 

Lancers, at Kilsythe, 1, 248, at Dunbar, 1, 265 

“Land of the Leal,” 1, 38 

Landen, 1, 438 

Lane, Ralph, introduces tobacco into England, 1, 155. 

Langdale, Sir Marmaduke, at Naseby, 1, 239 

Langside, battle of, 11, 430. 

Lanter, Major-General Sir John, 1, 417, ° 

Lansdowne, battlé at, 1, 220 

Lanzerota, English law at, 1, 185 


Largs, battle of, L, 10, UL, 383. 
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Lascelles’ 47th Regiment, a1, 14. 

Latona, the, engages French vessels, 1, 478. 

Lausanne, Legion de, 1, 193 

Lawrence, Captain, of the Chesapeake, 1, 471 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, at Lucknow, 11, 158, mortally 
wounded, 11, I91 

** Le Garde du Corps Ecossaises,”" 1, 84 

Leake, Su J, at Malaga, 1, 494, off Marbella Pont, 
1, 501, seq 

Teander, the, engagement with Le Généreux , 1., 490 

Lee’s 44th Regiment, n, 15 

Leeward Isles, Rodney in the, 1, 167 

Leicester (Sir Simon the Righteous) assembles troops on 
Barham Downs, 1, 22 

Leicester, Karl of, commands English armament, 1, 148 

Leicester stormed by Charles, 1, 237 

Leith, sicge of, 1, 142 

Lennox, Earl of, 1, 29, 45 

Lennox Highlanders, 1., 359 

Lcofwin, Earl, 1, 6, death of,1, 9 

Leogane, 1, 479 

Leopold, Duke of Austria, captures Richard I, 1, 381 

Leswairee, battle at, 1 , 302, seg 

‘Les Deux Bras,”’ two principal thoroughfares in Leith, 1, 
148 

Leshe, Sir Alexander, 1, 207, at Newburn Ford, 1 
208 

Leshie, Si David, captured and committed to the Tower, 
1, 281 

Leslie, John, Bishop of Ross, 1, 158 

Lessines, 1, 5 

Levant, war in the, 11, 28, seg 

Leven, Earl of, 1, 228 , made prisoner, 1, 282 

Levison, Sir Richard, commands fleet, 1, 189 

Lewes, battle of, 1, 21 

Lexington, outbreak of American war at, 1, 138 

Leybourne, William de, the first Admiral, 1, 24. 

Leyden, Fort, captuie of, u , 317 

Leyden, Dr John, death of, n, 423 

Light Dragoons (16th), u, 133 

Light Brigade, charge of, 1, 113 

Lilburn Hills, Sir Ro Kerr, 1, 119 

Lilliard, ‘the Maiden,” 1, 129 

Lime, unslacked, used by English in battle of Dover, 1, 
20 

Limerick, siege of, 1, 423 

Lincelles, stormed, n , 213 

Lincoln, battle of, 11, 375, defence of, 11, 382 

Lincoln, Earl of, 1, 111 

Lincoln, General, u , 158, seg 

Lindesay, Sir David, Lyon King of Arms, i, 120 

Lindesay, Lord of the Byres, 1, 123 

Lindores, battle of, m , 393 

Lindsay, Earl of, made General, 1, 213 

Lines round Sebastopol, 1, 124, seg 

Linhthgow Brilge, battle of, m , 421 

Linhthgow Bridge, women and children overtaken and killed 
at, 1, 251 

Linhthgow, Edward encamped at, 1, 32, Chapel Royal of, 
1, 120 

Linlithgow Palace, 1, 121 

Linthiughlee, battle of, 11, 400 

L1on, ship, belonging to the Scotch,1, 117 

Lion, ship, in Diake’s fleet, 1, 157. 

Lton, ship, in Howard’s fleet, 1, 171 
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L1on's Whelp, ship, 1, 180 

Lisbon, Castle of, 1, 170 

Lisbon, march of English on,1, 169. 

L’Isle d’Ecosse, 1, 430 ‘ 

Lisle, siege of, 1, 519, seg , description of, 1, 519 

Lissa, sea fight off, m1, 516 

Litness, ship, 1, 180, 

Luitt’e Belt, engagement of, with President, m1 , §20. 

Littler, General Sir J , at Ferozeshah, 11, 47, seg. 

Llewellyn at Snowdon, 11., 386 

Lobo, Don Diego, made prisoner by Viceroy of Portugal, 
1,192 

Loch Garry, Middleton attacked by Colonel Morgan at, 
1 305 

Loch Lomond, 1, §58 

Loch Tay, Monk captures island of, 1, 305 

Lochiel, Cameron of, takes possession of Edmburgh, for 
Prince Charles, u , 13 

Lochearn, Earl of Glencairn arrives at, 1, 302 

Lochleven, castle of, attach on, m1, 401 

Lochleven, Glencairn retires to, 1, 304. 

Lockhart, Sir Wilham, 1, 311 

Lodi, Marquis de, defends Mardyke, 1, 312 

Lodovich, Count of Nassau, at Cadiz, 1, 183 

Lomboys of steel added to breastplates, i, 118 

London, man of war, blown up, 1, 316 

Londonderry, siege of, 1, 395 

Londoners at battle of Lewes, 1, 22 

Long Island, battle of, u, 145, seg, arnval of British 
troops at, 1, 143 

Longchamp, William, killed, 1, 17 

Lopez, Cape, sea fight off, 11, 470 

Lord of the Isles, Angus Macdonald, 1, 38 

Lord - Deputy of Ireland executes survivors of Spanish 
Armada, 1, 165 

L’ Orvnt, burning of, 1, 268 

Lorges, Count de, 11, 2 

Lorges, De, 1, 347 

Lotraine, Duke of, 1, 16 

Los Inglesmonde, hill of, 1, 63 

Loss, Enghsh, at Verneuil, 1, 89 

Losses in the Spanish Armada, 1, 165 

Losses at Marston, 1, 233 

Losses of English at Camperdown, 1, 299 

Loudon, Earl of, 1, 17 

Loudon’s Highlanders, nu, 14 

Loudon Hill, battle of, m , 397 

Louis, son of Philip Augustus, sails for England, 1, 17 

Lows XIV at Tournay, n, 2, 

Louis XVIII proclaimed at Bordeaux, 1, 504, flight of, 
from Paris, 1, 513 

Louisbourg, bombardment of, u , 82, seg 

Lovat, Lord, 1, 387 

Lovelace, Lord, treachery of, 1, 95 

Lowestoft, naval engagement off, 1, 315 

Lowlanders, their armour at the battle of the Standard, L, 
13 

Lucas, Sergeant, wins ‘‘ Victoria Cross,” 10 , 263 

Lucknow, mutiny at, 11, 177, battle of, m, 190; first rehef 
of, 1, 191, seg , second relief of, u1., 200, seg, final fall 
of, ul, 212 

Ludlow, Hon J, 1, 289, 293 

Luft, capture of, m1, 506 

Lumley, Hon Captain, commander of Jss, takes Le Lauris. 
fon, u, 193, killed at Trincomalee, u., 197 
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Lunday, Sir Richard, 1, 28 
Lundy, Robert, Governor of Londonderry, 1., 395 
Lundy’s Lane, battle ef, i1, 489 

umsden, Sir Robert, at Dundee, 1, 285. 

ushais expedition, 11, 294, Seg , description of, ut, 296. 
Luttaux, Monsieur, at Fontenoy, si, 4. 
Luxembourg, Marshal, 1, 348, 434, at Landen, 1, 441. 
Lyon King of Arms, 1, 120. 


M 


McMurdoch, Lieutenant, at Meeanee, ti, 41 

McNeill, Colonel, wounded in Ashantee, 11 , 326 

Macadam, Lieutenant, at San Sebastian, 1 , 466 

Macara, Sir Robert, Colonel, death of,  , 519 

Macarthy, Sir Charles, at Cape Coast, 11 , 304, seg 

M&ccoll, Alaster, comes to the support of Charles, 1, 243, 
ul, 448, ¢9- 

Macculloch, Lieutenant, 1, 94, 98. 

Macdonald, Major, un, 2. 

Macdonald of Glenaladale, u , 15, 

Macdonald, Donald, capture and brutal treatment of, 11,, 28 

Macdonalds of Glengarry, 1, 22, 

Macdonalds, the, at Culloden, 11, 32. 

MacDonoquhy, William,1, 13 

Macdowal, Captain, surrenders Trincomalee, u , 197 

Macgregor, Captain James, son of Rob Roy, u, 18, 

Macgregors, 400 join invaders, 1, 558 

Macintosh, Brigadier, at Preston, 1, 549, se7 

Mackay, Lieut -General Hugh, army under his command, 
1, 381, 387 

Mackay, General, 1, 418 

Mackay, Lieut -General,1, 434, death of, 1, 437 

Mackinnon, Colonel, remarks on battle of Fontenoy by, 
n, 5 

Maclean, Major A , death of, u, 136 

Maclellan, Captain, Hon , 1, 196, 

Macleod, Colonel, 1 , 200 

Macleod of Dunvegan blows up Spanish treasure-ship, 1, 
165 

Macnaghten, Sir W , death of, at Cabul, m , 22 

Madras army, 0), 147 

Madura, reduction of, 1, 424 

Maestricht, 1, 345 

Magdala, the march on, 11, 281, seg , descniption of, m, 
286, stormed, 11, 290, seg , burnt, 11, 292 

Magna Charta, 1, 17 

Magna, Don Pedro, commands the Funo, 1, 556 

Maharayjahpore, battle of, 11, 44 

Mahoney, Count, 1, 525, 

Mahrattas take Ranger, 11., 200 

Mahrattas, war with, 1, 305, seg 3 m1, 42, sey. 

Maida, battle of, 1, 346, seg. 

Maitland, Colonel, death of, 1., 160. 

Maitland, Hon Captam, killed at Trincomalee, 1 , 198 

Maitland, Captain, 1, 405 

Malaga, naval engagement at, 1, 493, srg. 

Malakhoff, the, u.,. 229. 

Malandrins, or Free Lances, 1., 63. 

Malcolm, Sir John, at Maheidpore, 1, 550, at Aseerghur, 
th, 557 

Maicolmson, Lieutenant John Grant, won “ Victoria Cross,” 
ML, 220, 

Maldonada taken, 1, 363. 


Malleygaum taken, 1, §56 
Malpartida, 1%, 410, 
Malplaquet, battle of, 1, 532, seg , Wellington at, 1, 


Malta, acquisition of, 11., 493 

Mangalore, siege of, 1 , 202—205 

Manilla, armed transport, 1, 193 

Manilla, conquest of, 1, 126, seg. 

Manly, Dr, wins “ Victoria Cross,” 11, 261. 

Mansell, Sir Robert, expedition to Algiers, 1, 195 

Mansel, General, death of, at Caudry, u, 215 

Maorles, war with, m, 258, seg , warlike qualities of, u., 
260 

Maple, Captain, of Pehcan, u , 489 

Mar, Earl of, 1, 43, fusiliers of, 1, 358. 

Mar, J , Earl of, revolts, 1, 540, 

Marbella Pgint, sea-fight off, 1, 50%, seg. 

Marchant’s ‘* History of the Present Rebellion,” extract 
from, 11, 201. 

Marche, Count De la, 1,2 

Mardoe, sea-fight at, m1, 537 é 

Mardyke, battle of, 1, 311 

Margaret of Anjou, styling herself Queen of England,1, 
101 , death of, 1, 103 

Margaret, ship, m attack on Armada,1, 162 

Margaret of Anjou at Wakefield Green, 1., 416 

Marines in Ashantee, 1, 323. - 

Marines, Maiquis de, 1, 441 

Market Harborough, Chailes advances to, 1, 238, 

Marlborough, Duke of, at Bouchain, 1 , 467 

Marlborough, Duke of, early military career of, 1, 345, 
publicly thanked by Lous XIV ,1, 346, at Ostend, 
1, 502, seg , narrow escape of, at Ramullics, 1, 507, 
at Ramilhes, 1, 504, seg , at Oudenarde, 1, 513, seg , 
at Lisle, 1, 519, seg , at Malplaquet, 1, 532, seg , last 
relic of the wars of, 1, 539, lands at Cancalle Bay, n., 
74, re embarks at Cancalle Bay, 1., 75 

Marlborough, HM S,u, 8 

Marle, Lord of, at Agincourt, 1, 78, 

Marmion, William, 1, 2! 

Marmont, at Salamanca, n , 442, seg 

Marston Moor, battle of, 1, 227 

Martel-de fer, first used, 1, 22. 

Martin, Captain Thomas Byam, of Santa Margarita, u, 
240, takes Thames, 1, 242 

Martinique, 11, 318 

Martinique, attack on, 1, 105 

Martinique, capture of, in , 506 

Martinique, operations in, in 1794, 11, 482 

Martiques, Comte de, drives Enghsh out of their trenches, 
1, 146 

Mary of Guise resists the English in Scotland, 1, 144, 
death of, 1, 147 

Mary, Queen of Scots, escapes from Lochleven, 1, 420, 

Mary Rose overset by a squall of wind, 1, 131 

Mary Rose, ship, n attack on Armada, 1, 162, 179, 

Mary Honora, ship, n English fleet, 1, 179. 

Massacre at Conjeveram, 11, 188 

Massena, Marshal, u , 398, 412 

Matagorda, cannonade of, 1, 412 

Matchlock (time of Wilham IIT ), 1, 384. 

Matilda, daughter of Henry I, 1, 10 . 

Matthew, Colonel Edward, in America, 1., 143. 

Matthews, Admiral, 1, 8, sey 

Matthews, Admiral, court martial on, u, 10. 
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Matthews, General, murdered by Tippo, it., 202. 

Mauley, Sir Edward, Seneschal of England, death of, 1., 41. 

Maupertois, engagement at, 1, 58. 

Maurice, of Strathearn, death of, 1, 564. 

Maurice, Abbot of Inchaffray, 1, 38. 

Mauritius, capture of, 11., 510 

Mayflower, 1, 162. ‘ 

Mayotta, sea fight off, 1, 511 

Maxwell, Colonel, 1., 254, s¢9. 

Meaux, capture of, 1, 84. 

Medal struck in commemoration of Naseby, 1, 241. 

Medals struck to commemorate battle of Dunbar, 1 , 267 

Medina Sidonia, Duke of, 1, 159 

Mediterranean, Blake sent there with thirty ships, 1, 308 

Medway, the Dutch in, 1, 335 

Meean Meer, mutiny at, 11, 156 

Meeanee, battle of, 11 , 40, seg 

Meer Jaffier, u , 65, seg. 

Meerut, mutiny breaks out at, 11., 149 

Meeting of British Generals at Lucknow, 11, 202, 

Mehemet Ah, Pasha of Egypt, 11, 28 

Melloone, battle of, 71 , 570 

Melrose, battle of, ni, 420 

Melrose, Douglas buried at, 1, 71 

Mendyur, i, 9 

Menon, General, 11, 292. 

Menteith, Earl of, taken prisoner, 1, 45. 

Mentschikoff, 11 , 87 

Mercedes, capture of, 1., 314 

Mercer, John, taken prisoner, 1, 66 

Mercer, Lieutenant-Colonel, death of, im , 264 

Merchant-Royal, ship, in attack on Armada, 1, 162 

Mersey, bridge of, Lambert and Harrison seek to destroy 1t, 
1, 275 

Messina, landing of Richard I at, in, 378 

Methven, battle of, 11, 395 

Metonnieres added to helmets, 1, 118 

Mewtas, Sir Peter, commands German infantry, 1, 135 

Mhow, mutiny at, 11, 185 

Michael, Grand Duke, 1n Crimea, m1, 117 

Middleton, Earl of, commands Royalist cavalry, 1, 254. 

Middleton, General, 1, 302 

Mildmay, Captain, 1, 289 

Milford Haven, landing of Henry of Richmond at, 1, 106 

Milias, Captain, 1, 323. 

Milita, London, at Newbury, i, 225 

Millcroix, treachery of, 1, 435 

Minas, Marquis de, at Almanza, 1, 509, sez 

Minden, battle of, 1, 88, seg , surrender of, 1 , 92 

Minerva, loss of, 1, 309, seg 

Minnes, Sir W., death of, 1 , 325 

Minorca, defence of, 1 , 59, seg 

Minto, Lord, Viceroy of Corsica, u., 221; at Java, u, 
422 

Missiessy, 11, 327, seq 

Massiessy, Admiral, death of, 111., 500 

Mitchell, Admiral Sir Andrew, engagement with Bellona, 
11, 197, operations against Dutch in 1799, 1, 274 

Mitchell, Captain Sir David, 1, 410 

Mitchell, Samuel, eins ‘* Victoria Cross,” 11, 261 

Mitrailleuse, the, 1., 302 

Mohdmmerah, bombardment of, ini , 143, seg 

Moudart, the seven men of, un, II 

Mole, Quarantine, the, 11 , 88, sev 

Mollmochiso Fort stormed, 11., 221. 


Molyneaux, Sir W , tomb of, 1, 125. 

Monyjutch, attack on, 1., 497. 

Monk, General, gallantry of, at Dunbar, i, 266; recalled 
from Scotland, 1, 292, created Duke of Albe 
1, 315. . 

Monks, Scottish, at Pinkie, 1, 138. 

Monkton, Colonel the Hon. R., in North America, ii, 
52 seg 

Moncrieff gun, the, ni, 302 

Monmouth Court House, engagement at, 11, 473 

Monmouth, the, disabled by French fleet off Ceylon, u, 
194. 

Monmouth, Duke of, joins the French army, 1, 337, mar- 
nage of, 1, 345, appointed to command of troops in 
Scotland, 1, 356, clemency of, 1, 359, aims at the 
crown, L, 364, rebellion of, 1, 366, capture and death 
of, ., 371. 

Mons blockaded by Marshal Luxembourg, 1, 350 ‘ 

Monson, Sir W., in command of fleet, 1, 189 

Montacute, Sir Simon de, 1., 35 

Montague, Marquis of, killed at Chipping Barnet, 1, 99 

Montcalm, Marquis of, at Quebec, 1, 93, seg , death of, 
ly 97 

Montcausis, William de, 1, 22 

Monte Video, description of and capture, 1, 364. 

Montecuculhi, Count de, 1, 347 

Montfort, Simon de, 1, 21 

Montgomerie, Roger de, 1, 8 

Montgomerie, Roger de, at Hastings, 1, 9 

Montigny, Galon de, 1, 16 

‘* Montjoye St Denis,” battle-cry, 1, 16 

Montrose, Earl of, at Flodden, 1, 124, 250, at Kulsythe, 
1, 246 

Montrose, Marquis of, in Scotland, 1, 446, sey. 

Moodkee, battle of, 11, 45, seg. 

Moonshene, the, 1, 171 

Moore, Colonel, in Corsica, 1, 219, takes Convention 
Redoubt, 1, 220, storms Mozello Fort, u, 221, 
General, at Alexandria, 1, 289, Sir John, in Spain, 
1, 382, at Corunna, 1, 383, retreat from Astorga, 
u , 383, death of, n, 386 

Moore, Lieutenant A., wins ‘‘ Victoria Cross,” 111 , 220 

Moray, Sir Andrew, 1, 29 

Moray, Earl of, 1, 38 

Moubihan, expedition to, 11., 38, sez 

Mordington, 1, 258 

Morgan, Sir M,, at Cadiz, 1, 183 

Morgan, Colonel, at Aberdeen, 1., 303. 

Morley, Sir R de, 1, 46 

Moro Castle, 1, 122, seg 

Mortahty of troops in Crimea, 1, 18, 

Mortimer, Roger, 1, 23. 

Mortimer’s Cross, battle of, u11., 416 

Mortimer’s Cross, engagement at, 1, 94. ; 

Moultan, description of, 11, 60, battle of, 11., 60; stormed, 
m1, 62 

Mount Harry, battle near, 1, 22. 

Mount Pelham, battery formed by Lord Grey, 1, 146 

Mount Somerset, battery formed by Lord Grey, 1., 146. 

Mountain, Colonel, in China, 1, 16, seg. 

Mountjoy, the, i., 399 

Mourning, military, 1, 195 

Mouraix, engagement at, nu, 218, 

Mowbray, Roger de, 1, I 

Mowes, Sir R., death of, u., 28. 
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Mozello Fort stormed, ii , 221 

Mukwanpoor, engagement at, 111., 549. 

Mulcaster, Lieutenant W H,u, 34! 

Nulcaster, General, m Bhotan, 1 , 266. 

Muley, Ismael, 1, 360, s¢7 

Mulgrave, Earl of, 1, 338 

Munro, Captain, 1, 389 

Munro, Colonel Sir Robert, at Fontenoy, 11 , 3, seg 

Munro, General, recalled from Ireland, 1, 253. 

Munro, George, of Culcairn, 1, 560. 

Munro, Major-General Sir Hector, at Conjeveram, u, 185, 

Murdaun, mutiny at, m1, I51 

Murder of officers, not in uniform, 1, 118 

Murphy, Father, leader of Irish rebels, 11, 253, seg , death 
of, at Arklow, it , 257 

Murray’s 46th Regiment, 1, 14. 

Myrray, Lord George, 11, 21, sev 

Murray, Lord John, 1, 15 

Murray, General Sir John, at Tarragona, 11, 461, seg 

Murray, Major, narrow escape of, 1, 145 

Musgrove, Giles, treachery of, 1, 123 

Musketeers at Kalsythe, 1, 248 . 

Mutineers, punishment of, at Cawnpore, m , 189. 

Mutiny, Indian, 1 , 146, seg 
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Nagas expedition, 11, 553 

Nagpore, battle of, u , 546, sev 

Najera, battle of, 1, 62 

Namur, 1, 455 

Nana Sahib, treachery of, 1, 183, seg 

Nankin, Treaty of, 1, 21 

Napier, Sir Charles, Commodore, in Levant, 11, 28, takes 
Sidon, 11, 33, se? , takes Acre, 1, 36, in Baltic, m, 
87, seg 

Napier, Sir Charles, General, in Scinde, m1, 39, seg, at 
Meeanee, 11, 40, at Dubba, m1, 41 

Napier, Colonel, at Waterkloof, i, 85 

Napier, Sir Robert, in China, 11, 231 , mn Abyssinia, un, 
277, SQ 

Napierville, 11, 15 

Naples, sea fight off, 11, 508 

Narbonne, Viscount de, death of, 1, 89 

Naseby, battle of, 1, 236 

Navarro, Don, 1, 8 

Navaretta, bridge of, 1, 65 

Naval Brigade in India, 1m, 217. 

Navarino, description and battle of, m1, 2, seg 

Navy, condition of, m 1578, 1, 153, first becomes distinct 
profession, i, 131, expense of in time of Elizabeth, 1, 
171, condition of at Restoration, 1, 316, expenses of in 
1654, 1, 306, pay of, in time of Charles I ,1, 204, con- 
dition of, in reign of Richard II , 1, 68 

Needham, General, repulses Irish at Arklow, u , 237 

Neemuch, mutiny at, m1, 172 

Neill, General, death of, 1, 194. 

Nelson, Admiral Lord, at St. Vincent, 1, 232, seg, his 
opmmion of Spanish, 1, 239, takes Sabrina, 1, 239, n 
East, u, 263, at the Nile, 1, 268, at Copenhagen, 1, 
297, sails for Mediterranean, n , 321, at Trafalgar, ui, 
327; Seg 

Nepaul, description of, 1, 510, war with, 1, 510. 

Neptunss, loss of, 11.. 353 


Neuceller, Lieutenant, i , 9 

Neutrality, the Armed, 11, 296-302. 

Neville, Lady, 1, 106. 

New Orleans, expedition against, 11 , 546. 

New Zealand war, 11,, 258, sez. 

Newburn Ford, battle at, 1, 206, 

Newbury, battle of, it, 225. 

Newbury, Jack of, 1, 122 

Newcastle blockaded by Scotch, 1., 231, stormed, 1, 236. 

Newcastle, Marquis of, defends York, 1, 230. 

Newfoundland, banks of, sea-fight at, 12., 539 

Newfoundland, operations in, m 1710, ul, 467, im 1762, 
m , 472 

Newton Butler, 1 , 400 

Newtown Barry, captured by Insh rebels, u , 255 

Ney, Marshal, at Busaco, 1, 399; at Redinha, 11, 417, seg, 
retreats from Ceira, n, 419, at Quatre Bras, u, 516, 
seq , a€ Waterloo, un, 528. 

Nice, sea fight off, 1, 467 

Nicholas, Emperor, 11, 87 , death of, , 124. 

Nicholas, Grand Duke, in Crimea, 11, 117 

Nicholson, Brigadier, at Delhi, m1, 196 

Nicol, Captain, death of, 11, 352. 

Nile, battle of, 1., 263, seg 

Nisbet Murr, engagement at, 1, 71. 

Nive, battle of, 1, 481, seg 

Nivelle, battle of, 1 , 4'76, sep , losses at, it, 479. 

Nizam, the treaty with, 1 , 269 

‘* No quarter to traitors,” battle-cry at Evesham, 1, 23. 

Noaiulles, Marshal, 1, 432, at Dettingen, 1, 575, se7., serves 
under Count Saxe, n, 2. 

Notr, le (Edward the Black Prince), 1, 58. 

Nolan, Captain, death of, m1, 113 

‘* Non nobis, Domine,” sung at Agincourt, 1, 81. 

Nonpareil, 1 , 290 

Norfolk, Duke of, at Towton, 1, 99; treaty with Scotch re- 
formers, 1, 143 

Norham Castle, capture of, 1, II 

Norris, General, 1, 170 

North Foreland, sea-fight off the, i, 327 

Northallerton, arrival of King David at,1, IF. 

Northallerton, battle of, m1, 375 

Northampton, battle of, m1, 413 

Northampton, Earl of, 1, 50, seg 

Norwegian army invades England, 1, § 

Nottingham, Charles I unfurls standard at, 1, 212, Richard 
III ’s head-quarters, 1, 106 

Nova Colonia del Sacramento, engagement at, 11, 472. 

Nova Scotia,  , §2, sey. 


O 
Oak, the, 1, 298 
Ochterlony, General, at Mukwanpoor, 11 , 549 
Ochterlony, Sir D , at Bhurtpore, death of, 11, 573. 
O’Connor, Prince of Connaught, 1, 36 
Odessa, bombardment of, m , 88, se. 
Odo, Bishop of Rayeux, 1, 6 
Ogilvie, John, i, 431. 
Ogilvie, Lord, u , 26 
Ogle, Admiral Sir Chaloner, at Cape Lopez, u1., 470 
Ogle, Sir Chaloner, 1, 569, se¢ ’ 
Ohno, battle of the, u , §2, seg 
Okamundel, expedition to, un, §§0. 
Old Frigate, \., 185. 
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Oliphant, Sir W , defends Sturling, 1i1 , 395. 

O'Neil, Sir Neil, 4., 413 

O’Neil, Lord, killed at Antrim, 11, 260. 

Qonas, General Havelock at, 11, 190 

Opdam de Wassenaer, Dutch Admiral, 1, 317, 

Orange, William, Prince of, description of, i, 350, at St 
Denis, 1, 351, proclaimed at Edinburgh, «, 404, se , 


406, 408, 411, 417, 421, 434, 438, 442, foreign policy , 


of, 1, 425. 

Orange, Prince of, wounded at Waterloo, 1, 531 

Orbitello, engagement at, 11, 530 

Ordahsu, skirmish af, 11., 361. 

Orquendo, Miguel de, with Armada, 1, 119, his ship cap 
tured, 1, 161 

Onflamme, carned at Bouvines, 1, 16 

@rleans, Duke of, at Poictiers, 1, 59 

Orleans, siege of, 1, 90. 

Ornagacuan, skirmish at, 1, 32 

Orthes, battle of, 1, 500, sey 

Ostend, bombardment of, 1, 502, sey , attack on, 1, 250, 
seg 

Otho, Emperor, routed at Bouvines, 1, 16 

Otterburn, battle of, 1', 68 

Otto, General, at Villiers-en Couche, u , 214, seg 

Oudenarde, battle of, 1, 513, seg 

Oude, mutiny in, m, 177 

Outram, General Sir James, at Hydrabad, m , 40, 1n Persia, 
ul, 143, at Allahabad, 218 

Orens, the capture of, 1, 123 

Oxford, meeting of Mad Parhament at, 1, 21 
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Pagahm Mew, battle of, 1, 572 

Paget, Captain Hon W, of Xomney, 1, 480 

Paget, Lord, cxploits of, in Spain, u , 382 

Paget, Lord Geoige, at Balaclava, 11, 113 

Pagoda, the Golden, 11, 563, seg , m1, 69 

Pagoda of Pegu, i, 76 

Pakenham at Salamanca, 1., 442 

Palais, surrender of, u , 121 

Palamos, engagement at, 11, 509 

Palliser, Admiral Sir H , 1, 155 

Pampangos, the, 1, 829 

Pandoo Nuddee, battle at, u1 , 203 

Panmure, Earl of, bravery at Inverkeithing, 1, 272 

Paoh invites Hood to mvade Corsica, u , 219 

Parker, Admiral, at St Vincent, n , 232 

Parker, Captain Wilham, his expedition to West Indies, 
Ml, 442 

Parker, Sir Hyde, in command of English fleet against 
Russian coalition, 1, 296 

Parker, Sir Peter, at Orbitello, mm, 530 

Parma, Duke of, concentrates an army on ooast of Flanders, 
1, 159. 

Parma, Prince of, captures Greve, 1, 149. 

Partisan, a kind of pike, 1, 118. 

Pasley, Admiral, 11 , 224. 

Passe, L’Isle de la, sea-fight off, m1, 512 

Passora, Cape, action off, 1, 555, sey 

Patten,, Master Wiliam, accompanies English army as 
Judge Marshall, 1, 135 

Paton, Captain, escape of, u , 33> 

Pavisades, great shields, 1, 110. 5 
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Pawlet, Lord John, Marquis of Winchester, defends Basing 
House, 111 , 453 

Pay of troops, at time of battle of Cressy, 1, 52 

Pay of Cromwell’s troops, 1, 237 3 

Pay of Elizabeth’s troops, 1, 144 

Peace of Seringapatam, 11, 209 

Pearson, Captain W , of Serages, 11, 165, sey 

Peaths, the, reached by the English army, 1, 135 

Pedro of Castile, 1, 62 

Peebles, death of, 1, 56 

Pehtang taken, 11, 231, difficulties of march from, ui , 237 

Pekin, i, 253, seg , description of, 1m, 254, Emperor’s 
palace at, i, 255, gate of, surrendered, iu., 256, 

Pelican, engagement of, with Argus, nu , 488 

Pelissier succeeds Canrobert, mt, 124 

Pellew, Sir Edward, at Quiberon Bay, 1 , 492 

Pellew, Sir Kdwand, of Judefategable, engagement with Les 
Drouws des Hommes, i, 244 ; 

Pembroke, Earl of, made Regent, 1, 17 

Penaud, Admiral of French fleet at Sweaborg, i, 134 

Peninsula, war in, 11, 130, se? 

Peninsular army, Wellington’s opmion of, 1, 509, number 
of, remaming on 1st May, 1849, 1, 509 

Peninsular war, beginning of,  , 374 

Peninsular war, exploits of troops in, 1 , 509, close of, u , §Q9 

Penmarch Point, battle off, 1, 230 

Penn, Vice Admiral, 1 , 290 

Penny Rose, ship, 1, 194 

Pentland Hills, 1, 329 

Percy, Wilham, 1, 1 

Perigord, Lallyrand de, Cardinal, 1, 59 

Peronne stormed, 11 , 536 

Persian Gulf, operations against pirates m, m1, 549 

Persia, Gulf of, sea fight in, 1, 445 

Persia, war with, 1 , 143, 218, sey 

Perth, capture of, by Cromwell, 11, 460 

Perth, Duke of, 1, 16, 21, 32, 34 

Peshawur, mutiny at, m, 178 

Peterborough, Earl of, at siege of Barcelona, 1, 496, seg 

Petropaulovski, bombardment of, 1 , 552 

Peyman, General, Danish Commander-in chief, u , 352 

Phihp Augustus, of Fiance, mvades the Low Countries, 1, 
15, proposes to invade England, 1, 15 , fits out a fleet, 
at Sluys,1, 46, at Cressy, 1, 51 

Philp II , of Spain, extent of his resources, 1, 185 

Philip IV seizes all the English ships, 1, 308 

Phihp of France in the Crusades, 11 , 377, seg. 

Philippa, Queen, 1, 53 

Philhpeaux, Colonel, nu, 284 

Philippine Isles, nvasion of, 11, 126 

Philpot, John, fits out a squadron, 1, 68 

Phenix, encounter of the, with the Didon, u , 323, sy 

Picard, Henry, Lord Mayor of London, 1, 62. 

Picardy, expedition to, 1, 419. 

Picton, Sir Thomas, repulse of, at Toulouse, 1 , 507. 

Picton, Sir Thomas, death and last words of, u, 526 

Picquard, Lieutenant, wins ‘‘ Victoria Cross,” 1, 264, 

Piedmont, Regiment of, at Fontenoy, 11, 2 

Piercy, Allan de, 1, 14. 

Piercy, Henry (Hotspur), 1, 69 

Piercy, his gallantry at Restalng, 1, 145 

Pierre Laye, Point de, sea fight off, 11., 530. 

Pierson, Major, 1, 352. 

Pikemen in battle, 1, 118, 

Pindaree war, 1, 543, 5€7 
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Pinkie, battle of, 1 , 134 

Pique taken by the Blanche, 11 , 227, seg 

Pittsburg, 1 , 86 

Plassey, battle of, u., 65, seg 

‘** Plate” fleet, narrow escape of, 1, 173 

Plug bayonet (period of James II ), 1, 360. 

Plymouth, Black Prince lands at, 1 , 62 

Plymouth, man-of-war, 1, 308 

Pocock, Admiral Sir G , in the Havanah, u, 122, sey 

Poictiers, battle of, 1, 58. 

Pomt-a Pitre, u , 227 

Pointis, Monsteur de, escape of, 1, 464. 

Pondicherry, siege of, 11., 109, seg , fall of, 1, 112. 

** Poniaid of Mercy,” small dagger called, 1, 65 

Ponsonby, Sn William, death of, 1, 527 

Pope, the, interferes with England, 1, 127 

Pgpham, Captain Sir Home, 1, 334, expedition against 
Buenos Ayres, u , 335, censured, 1 , 337 

Popoli, Duchess de, 1, 500 

Pont Royal, capture of, 11, 467 

Porter, General, at Marston Moor, 1, 230 

Portholes invented, 1, 113 , introduced in ships, 1, 117 

Portobello, reduction of, 1, 567, seg 

Porto Novo, capture of, 1, 185 

Porto Rico, engagement at, 1, 186 

Porto Santo, island of, taken, m, 440 

Portsmouth, Duchess of, 1, 337 

Pourpoints worn at Lewes, 1, 22 

Prah, the, disaster at, 11, 315, seg , march to, m, 341, 
seq , crossed, 11, 347 

Preachers, Covenanting, 1, 263 

Prelates at battle of Durham, 1, 54, 

President, {ngate, capture of, u , 537 

Preston, Captain Amuas, in West Indies, m , 440 

Preston, Colonel, wears the last buff coat, at Minden, 1, 89 

Preston, engagement at, 1, 548, seg 

Preston, General, 11, 17 

Prestonpans, Elizabeth’s troops arrive at,i, £44, battle of, 
Nn, It, seg , the Royal army at, u, 14, Sar John 
Cope’s address to the troops at, u, 15, utter defeat 
of Sir John Cope’s forces at, 1, 17, aspect of battle- 
field after the victory, 1, 18, relics of battle of, u , 24 

Prevost, Major General, 11, 320 

Primaguet, Admiral, 1, 118 

Prince of the Asturias, ship, 1, §5§ 

Prince of Orange with British army, 1, 514, seg 

Prince Regent announces to both Houses his intention to 
Jom the Alhes, u , 513 

Prince of Wales’ Feathers, 1, 47 

Prisoners in Pekin, treatment of, 1 , 255, seg 

Prisoners, Scottish, |1ll treated by Cromwell s troops, 1, 
267 

Prome, battle of, 1, 568, desciption of, m1, 77 

Prosperous, man-of-war, 1, 293 

“ Provisions of Oxford,” 1, 21 

Prusstan loss at Waterloo, 1 , 533 

Prussian army, number of, in 1815, 11, 514. 

Prussians, arrival of, on the field of Waterloo, 1, 530 

Psalm 68th, sung at Bouvines, 1, 16 

Puerto Cavallo, capture of, ut, 470 

Panjaub, first war in, m, 4§, end of first war, in, 
second war in, 11, §9, seg 

Punnuiar, battle of, m1, 44. 

Pyle of Fowdry, Lambert Simnel lands at, 1, 111, 

Pyrenees, Operations im, in 1813, m1,, 543, sey. 
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Quarman, skirmish at, u1 , 358 

Quatre Bras, battle at, u, 516, seg 

Quebec, capture of, 1, 92, sey 

Quesnoy, siege of, mt, 468 

Quiberon Bay, naval engagement in, un , 98, seg 
Quiberon Bay, operations in, in 1800, 1, 492. 
Quilon, 1 , 369, sez. 

Quitana, Gomez Cavillo, death of, 1, 65 


R 


Raglan Castle, 1, 241 

Raglan, Lord, in Russian war, ut, 87, seg , at Balaclava, 
ll, T11Q sey , at Inkerman, m, 118, death of, m1, 
124. 

Rahmanie, battle of, 1 , 494 

Railway between Balaclava and camp, m1, 123 

Rajpootana, meeting at, m1, 159 

Raleigh, Sn Walter, his expedition to Guiana, 11, 443 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 1, 179 

Ramillies, battle of, 1, 504, seg 

Ramnugger, engagement at, 11, 557 

Ranald Galda, story of, 11 , 423 

Rangirin, engagement at, m., 264 

Rangoon, description of, 1i, 561, entered, u, 562, battle 
of, 11, 69, seg 

Ras al Khyma stormed, m , 506 

Ravenspur, 1, 98 

Red-coat musketeers at Kilsythe, 1, 248. 

Redan, the, at Sebastopol, 1, 129, seg 

Redinha, battle of, 1, 417, seg 

Redmore, plain of, Richard III meets Henry's army at, 
1, 107 

Redoubt, the Great, at Alma, 11, 101 

Reed, General Thomas, at Delhi, 11, 164, 5g , mismanage- 
ment of, 11, 167 

Reformation, the, progress and effects of, in Scotland, 
1, 142 

Reformers, Scotch, treaty of, with Duke of Norfolk, 1, 143 

Regiment, the 79th, u, 1133 

** Regiment of Lobsters,” 1, 221 

Regiments, semority of, 1, 52 

Regiment, 98th, detachment of, on board fleet of Sir E 
Hughes, 1, 193 

Regiments, county designations of, n,, 184 

Regnier, General, u , 396, seg , at Sabugal, u, 414, seg 

Reidswire, the, battle of, im , 434 

Remains of James IV of Scotland, 1, 125 

Réné of Chartres, Chancellor of France, 1, 87, his army 
lost at sea, 1, 145 

Restalrig, French at, 1, 146 

Reston, Mrs, ui, 413. 

Retreat, the, from Cabul, u , 23, seg. 

‘* Retrievers of the king’s glory,” nu, 572 

Rewoon, the governor of Rangoon, u, 561 

Reynold, Captain, n, 194 

Reynolds, comminder of English at Mardyke, 1, 311 

Reynolds, Captain R C, of Amazon, apen with 
Les Drous des Hommes, 1, 244 

Rhé, Isle of, battle in, 1, 198 

Rhé, Isle of, captured, in , 466, 

Rhey, siege of, firearms first used at, by Spamards, i, 135. 
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Rhine, the, military operations on, 1, 349. 

Rhineburg, Prince of Parma at, i., 151. 

Ruibbledale, battle of, 1, 255 

Richard I in Crusades, in , 377, seg , captured by Leopold 
of Austria, m , 381, at Gisors, 11, 381, death of, at 
Chaluz, 1 , 381, seg 

Richard III , death of, 1, 110. . 

Richards, General, at Alicante, 1, 525, sey 

Richelieu, Duke de, mvades Mimorca, 11, 59, seg 

Richmond, Duchess of, her ball at Brussels, u , §14. 

Riou, Captain, 1, 297, sey. 

Rob Roy, 1, 558, sa , death of, 1, 561 

Rochelle, 1, 83—87 

Rochelle, sea-fight off, m1, 411 ‘ 

Roden, Earl of, 1 , 257, seg. 

Rodney, Admiral Sir George, in the Leeward Isles, 1 , 167, 

t SOq 

Rogers, Mayor, takes St Francois, 11, 87. 

Roherea, engagement at, 1i1., 263 

Rohilcund, meeting at, iii , 160. 

Rolfe, Major, guards Charles I. at Carisbrook, 1, 252 

Rolica, battle of, 1, 375, se7 

Romans, king of, at Lewes, 1, 22 

Romney, the, engagement with Za Sydzlle, u1., 480. 

** Ronald of the Shield,” 1 , 32 

** Rondelle” or ‘‘ rondache,” 1, 200 

Roohea, attack on, 1, 215, seg 

Rooke, Sir Czeorge, 1, 429, at Malaga, 1, 493, seg 

Roscalina, bay of, sea-fight in, 11, 542 

Rosetta, engagements at, n , 359 

Roslin, battle of, m1, 393 

Ross, Earl of,1, 44, death of, 1, 45 

Ross, General, invades United States, 1, 490, seg , death 
of, 11, 494. 

Ross, Sir Walter, death of, 1, 41 

Ross, unsuccessful attack on, by Insh rebels, 11., 256. 

Rosslyn, General, Earl of, u , 351 

Rouen, besieged by Henry V , 11, 413. 

** Roundheads,” 1, 212 

Roundway Down, battle of 1., 221 

Rous, Captain John, in North America, 1, 52, 

Rousseau, town, 11, 320 

Rouvera), battle of, 1, 89 

Rowels on spurs introduced, i , 22 

Rowley, Admiral, 1., 8 

Roxburgh, siege of, u., 419. 

Royalist army, list of, 1, 269. 

Rubantel, General, 1, 441. 

Rupert, Prince, at Newbury, i, 225, and the Dutch, 1, 
341 

Rupilus, Peter de, 1, 17 

Russia, British alliance with, agamst Dutch, 1, 277, 
coalition of, with Sweden and Denmark, agamst Great 
Britain, u, 296 

Russian war begins, 11 , 87, ends, m., 141. 

Rutherford, Mayor, 1, 432 
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Sabugal, battle of, si , 419, seg 

** Sachdrissa,” Waller's, 1., 226. 

Sackville, Sir Edward, 1., 363, seq 

Sackville, General Lord George, ., 74, at Minden, 1, 88, 
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Sadler, Sir R, at Pinkie, 1, 135 

Sahagun, cavalry encounter at, u , 382 

Saladin, 11 , 380, seg 

Salamanca forts, capture of, 11, 531 e 

Salamanc1, forts, siege of, 11, 442, seg., resuits of battle at, 
uy 447 

Sale, Sir Robert, in Afghanistan, m1, 26, sey ; killed at 
Moodkee, 11, 46 

Sahnas, engagement at, 1, 392 

Salsbury, Wilham, Earl of, 1, 15 

Salisbury, Longswood, Earl of,1, 16 

Salisbury, Thomas Montacute, Earl of, 1, 90. 

Samarang (Java), surrender of, u , 424 

San Antonio destroyed, 1, 155 

San Domingo, 1, 154, battle off, u , 338 

San Felippe, u , 461 

San Sebastian, siege of, 1 , 465, capture of, 1, 460. F 

Sandilands, Lieutenant, killed at Trincomalee, u., 
198 

Sandwich, Earl of, valour of, 1, 389. 

Sandwich, landing of French at, 1, 17 

Sandy Hook, sea-fight off, m , 539 

Santa Clara, capture of, 1, 465 

Santa Cruz, Marquis of, 1, 157, seq 

Santa Elena, destruction of, 1, 155 

Santa Maura, operations 1n, in 1810, 11, 509 

Santiago, capture of, m, 440 

Sappers and Miners at Sebastopol, 11, 124, seg 

Saratoga campaign, 11, 149, seg 

Sarsfield, General, 1, 442 

Sattarah, surrender of, 11, 554 

Saugor, mutiny at, 11, 185 

Savannah, expedition to, 1, 156 

Saxe, Count, mulitary reputation of, 1,2, at Fontenoy, 
nu, 2 

Scalping, in American war, u, 140 

Scandinavians invade Scotland, m1, 383 

Scarborough attacked, 1, 68 

Schomberg, Marshal, 1, 411, seg 

Scinde, war in, 11, 39, seg , annexation of, m1, 41. 

Scindia, Dowlat Rao, 1, 302, surrender of, 1, 304 

Scone, Charles II crowned at, 1, 258 

Scotland, expulsion of English from, 1, 29, joms England 
against Spain, 1, 179, state of, 1853,1, 302, union of, 
with England, 1, 508, revolt of, 1, 540 

Scots, their influence in France, 1, 83, Foot Guards at 
Bothwell Bridge, 1., 358, Brigade at Bergen op Zoom, 
un, 44, first action with English, 1, 144. 

Scott, Andrew, 1, 431 

Scott, Sir Walter, description of Flodden, 1, 125; of 
Prestonpans, 1, 16, seg 

Scutan, hospital at, u1, 122 

Scylla, castle of, n , 350 

Seagrave, Nicholas, 1, 22 

Seahorse, the, 1, 193 

Seamen at Ashantee, 11, 323 

Sebastopol, bombardment of, 11, 106, seg , Russian army 
reinforced at, 11, 117, fall of, im, 123, seg. 

Secret correspondence between Russia and England, m , 87 

Secunderabagh, engagement at, 11, 202, 

Sedgemoor, battle of, 1, 364 

Selle, Marquis de, 1, 433 

Senafe, 11, 279 

Seringapatam, battle of, ii, 206; attack on, 1., 270; siege 
of, u., 272, capture of, u, 274, 
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Serna, La, engagement at, an, 537. 

Seton, S'r Edward, defends Berwick, 1, 44 

senlac, 1, 6 

** Seven Sisters of Borthwick,”’ the, 1, 122 

Severac, Seigneur de, 1, 87 

Seymour, Lord Henry, 1, 165 

Seymour, Lard Hugh, u, 231 

Seymour, Admural, at Sweaborg, 1 , 134 

Shahjehanpore, meeting at, in , 161 

Shannon, the, engagement with Chesapeake, u, 471, seg 

Shaw attempts to shoot Charles J,, 1, 227 

Shaw, the Life Guardsman at Waterloo, 1, 526, §33 

Shaw, Colonel, at Seringapatam, u, 272 

Shells first used, 1, 152 

Sheriffmuir, battle of, 1, 539 

Shirley, Sir Anthony, his expedition, 1, 441 

Shoyel, Sir Cloudesley, 1, 410, at Malaga, 1, 494, sails 
for St Helena,1, 494 

Shrewsbury, battle at, 1, 74 

Shuton Gunjam, palace of Tippo Sahib, 11, 272 

Sidon taken, n , 33, seg 

** Sidier roy,” 1, 560 

Sidney, Lady Dorothea (Sacharissa), 1, 226 

Sidney, Sir Philip, on Chevy Chase, 1, 71, 150, death, 1, 
152 

Sikh war, m1, 45, seg 

Silence of Scots at Flodden, 1, 124. 

Simons, Richard, 1, 181 

Simpson, General Sir John, in Crimea, in, 124 

Sinclair of Roslin, 1, 38 

Sinclair, William, Bishop of Dunkeld, 1m , 401 

Sinho, engagement at, ut, 232 59 

Six Hundred, charge of the, m1, 113 

Sixtus, Pope, 1, 159 

Skippon, General, at Naseby, 1, 139 

Slain Man’s Lee, 1, 251 

Slane, the bridge of, 1, 413 

Sluys, battle of, 1, 45 

Smith, Colonel, 1, 352 

Smith, Sir Harry, in Sikh war, m1, §2, seg , at Aliwal, un, 
53, at Cape of Good Hope, mm, 78 

Smith, Captain J, u, 317 

Smith, Captain Sir Sidney, 11, 356, seg 

Smith, Sr W G, 1, 284, and Napoleon, n , 287, 1ewards 
of, un, 287 

Snowdon, battle of, m1, 386, seg 

Sobraon, battle of, im , 57, seg 

Solmes, Count, 1, 434, seg 

**Soho,” 1, 369 

Somerset, Duke of, General, 1, 95, at Tewkesbury, 1, 102, 
in Scotland, 1, 134, 142 

Soonee, cavalry engagement at, 1, 554 

Souliman, Pasha, 11 , 29, seg 

Soult, Marshal, at Corunna, u , 386, in Portugal, 1, 390, 
at Badajoz, 1, 401, position of, in 1814, 1, 500, out 
generalled by Wellington, 1, 500, at Toulouse, u, 
505, se? 

Soult, Marshal, in Pyrenees, 11 , $43, seg., at passage of the 
Bidassoa, ui, 545 

Southwold Bay, 1, 337. 

Spain, attempt to capture Gibraltar, 1., 565, sey.; treasure 
seized by Napoleon, 1, 314, difficulties of campaign 
In, 1., 390, Jealousy of, towards England, u, 425, 
operations im, mn 1835-7, Ml, 4, seg, campaign of 
Black Prince in, 1, 62, 
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Spaniards destroy Cornish villages, i, 176 
Spanish Armada, destruction of,1, 165 
| Spanish settlers on Rio de la Plata, u, 335. 
| Spean Bnidge, un, 11 
pare Scottish, at Bannockbuin, 1, 40, at Pinkie, 3,, 
| 13 
Spinola, Admiral, at Tortuga, u, 58, sey 
' Spinola, Ballista, in , 424, seg, 
| Spontoons, 1, 402 
Spott moor, battle of, 11, 389 
' Spragge, Sir Edward, 1, 338, valour of, 1, 343, 


St Albans, battle of, 1, 94 

St Amand, engagement at, u , 210 

St Anne, capture of, nu , 107 

St Arnaud, Marshal, in Russian war, in, 80, death of, 
1, 105 

St Cas, sea-fight in bay of, 1, 74, seg. 

St Charles, angagement at, m1, 14 

St Cuispin’s day at Agincourt, 1, 77. 

St Croix, Chevalier de, 1, 119, seg 

St Cuthbert, sacred banner of, 1, 122 

St Denis, 1, 350 

St Eustache, engagement at, m, 15 

St Francis, capture of, il , 107 


‘*St George for England !’’ 1, 64, 76, 

“‘St George for Guienne '" 1, 59 

St Helena, capture of, i, 462 

St Jago, capture of, 1, 154 

St Jago, capture of, mm, 441 

St Katherine, 1, 169 

St Lawrence, basin of the, 1, 91 

St Lo, tower of, 1, 47 

St Lucia, capture of, 1, 487 

St Lucia, naval engagement off, 1, 167, seg 

St Malo, 1, 446 

St Martin, gate of, i, 280 

St Pierre, attack on, 1, 105 , hattle at, 1, 483, seg 

St Philp, castle of, in Minorca, 1, 60, surrender of, 1, 64. 

St Philip (Portobello), capture of, u1, 442 

St Quentin, battle of, m , 426 

St Russell, 1, 425 

st Ruth, General, 1, 47 

St Salvador, Fave lost off, mm, §40 

St. Vincent, naval battle off, 1 , 232, seg. 

Stair, John, Earl of, at Dettingen, 1, 574, seg , 1, 676 

Stair, Marshal, 1, 21 

Stamford Hill, battle of, 1, 217, Bridge, battle at, 1, § 

Stamford, Earl of, 1, 218 

Standard, battle of the,1, 10, name, 1, II 

Standard, English, at Bouvines, 1, 16 

Stanley, Lord, at Bosworth, 1, 107 

Stanley, Sir Edward , 1, 125 

Stanley, Colonel Wilham, 1., 152 

Stapleton, Bngadier, 1 , 32 

Staunton, Captain, at Corregaum, 11, 551, sey 

Staveley, General Sir Charles, in Abyssima, ui , 278, seg. 

Steamships, introduction of, 1 , 537 

Steel gauntlets introduced into France, {., 86, 

‘* Steell hammer,” 1, 85 

Steenkirk, 1, 434, losses at, 1.. 437 

Stephen, King, at Lincoln, in, 378. 

Stephen, Captain, n, 194 ‘ 

Stewart of Rosythe, 1, 44 

Stewart, Sir John, of Darnley, 1, 83, at Crevant, 2,86 
death of, 1, 92 
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Stewart, Colonel J R., u, 22, seg. 

Stewart of Tulloch, n , 32 

Stewart, Admiral Sir Houston, at Acre, 1h, 37 ; at Kinburn, 
Ml, 137, Seg 

Stillwater, action at, 11., 1§1. 

Sturk, General, 1, 433 

Stirling Bndge, battle of, 1, 26 

Stirling Castle, capitulation of, i, 41, Monk at, 1, 275 “ 
capitulation of, 1, 28% 

Surling, siege of, 1, 394 

Stirling, Sir Charles, succeeds Popham in South Amenica, 
n, 363 

Stoke Golden, i, 107. 

Stono Ferry, n , 159. 

Stopford, Admiral the Hon. R, iu, 28. 

Strabane, Lord, 1, 397 

Strachan, Admiral Sir Richard, in Walcheren expedition, 
Ml , 502, seg 

Strachells, pass of, 1, 560. 

Strachey, Captain C , 1., 344. 

Strathearn, Earl of, 1., 14. 

Strathnaver, battle of, 11 » 413. 

Stuart, Don Jacobd, treatment of, by Nelson, 1 , 239 

Stuart, Prince Charles Edward, at Prestonpans, u, 16, 
marches for London, u, 21, takes Stirling Castle, n, 
23, at Falkirk, 1,‘ 26, at Culloden, 1, 29, sez, 
courage of, 11, 32 

Stuart, Sir John, 1, 83 

Stuart, Mayor General Sir John, 11, 345. 

Subyana, 1, 458 

Suffren, M de, 1, 193, repulsed by Sir E, Hughes, u, 
194, at Negapatam, 1, 195 

Sultaun’s Redoubt, 1 , 208 

Sultanpore, mutiny at, m1, 173 

Sunderland Bridge, the march of King David of Scotland 
to, 1, 53 

Superd, flagship of Sir E Hughes, 1, 194, sey 

Superbe sunk in Quiberon Bay, u , 99 

Surabaya, surrender of, 1, 424 

Surajyah Dowlah, viceroy of Calcutta, 1 , 65 

Surgeon-General first appointed, 1, 316. 

Surinam, capture of, u, 316 

Surprtse, the, recaptures Hermione, in, 491. 

Surrey, Earl of, 1, 116, 122. 

Sutton Cheney, 1, 107 

Sutle), m , 46, Sikh camp on, u., 52. 

Sutherland, Walliam, Earl of, 1, 38, 


“ 


taken prisoner, i, 


45 

Swan’s neck, Edith of the, 1, 8 

Sweaborg, bombardment of, 11, 134, Seg. 

Swinton, John, at Chevy Chase, i, 70, at Homuldon, i, 
73 
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Takum, ni, 301. 

Takoo Forts, 11, 225, 5¢7 3 111, 239, seg. 

Talavera, battle, u , 392, sey 

Talmash, Major General, 1., 417, 11 command of English 
troops at Landen, 1., 438, ait of, 1, 450, 

Tangiers, 1., 360 

Tangkoo stormed, m1 , 237, s¢¢. 

Talnere stormed, it., 555 

Tantallon, Monk attacks, 1 , 268. 

Tanfa, defence of, m, 527. 


Tarragona, operations at, in 1811, m1, §22, seg. 

‘Larragona, siege of, 1, 461 , siege of, farsed, u, 46. 

Tasel Close, now Artillery Lane, Bishopsgate, 1, 1.¢ 

Taupin at Toulouse, 1, 508. ‘ 

Tauranga, 11, 260, seg 

Tax, for relief of wounded soldiers, 1, 7% 

Taymouth, castle of, captured by Monk, 1., 30§. 

Tazagong, ll , 272 

Telegiaph from Crimea to Britain, m1, 123. 

Telham, hill of,1, 8 

Temple, Dr , wins ‘‘ Victoria Cross,” fir, 264. 

Tenenffe, Blake off the Isle of, 1., 308 

Terceira, Monson sails for Island of, 1, 194. 

Terra Firma, Drake sails for coast of, 1, 178 

Tettau, Major-General de, 1, 417 

Teviot, Earl of, killed at Tangiers, 1, 360 

Tewkesbury, battle of, 1, 100 

Texel, off the, 1, 344, force sails for the, 1, 296, blockaded 
by Admiral Duncan, 1, 245 

Thackwell, Majoi-General sir J, at Sobraon, in, §8, at 
Goojerat, 111, 65 

Thames, the, capture of, 11, 476 

Theodore, King of Abyssinia, 11, 274, Seg 3 gives up- 
prisoners, 11, 290, his atrocities, 11, 290, death of, 
Ill, 292 

Thistle, Kmights of the, stall erected for, in the Chapel Royal 
of Linlithgow, 1, 120 

Thoiras, Marquis de, 1, 200 

Thomond Bndge stormed, 1, 423 

Thompson, Dr , at Alma, 11, 105 

Thornborough, Captain, of Zatona, 1, 478. 

[hornton, castle of, blown up, 1, 136 

Thurot, Commodore, the Corsair, 1, 113, seg , death of, 
1, 117, grave of, 1, 118 

Thurstan, Archbishop of Yorh, i, 11. 

‘Ticonderoga, fort of, 1, 77, seg 

Tientsin, 11, 244 

Zeger, loss of, 11, 92 

Tigré, hing of, 11, 281. 

Tilsit, peace of, 1, 344. 

Tinghai, 11, 226 

Tipar Mukh, skirmish at, 11 , 298 

Tippermurr, battle of, m , 446 

Tippo Sahib, treachery of u, 203, cruelty of, 1 , 202, seg, 
besieged at Seringapatam, 1 , 206, concludes peace, u, 
209, alliance with France, 1, 269, description of, 
n, 270, death of, 1, 275. 

Tizeen, battle of, 1 , 27 

Tombs in Crimea, 11, 142 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe, nu , 

Torpedoes, 11, 303 

Torre Moche, 11 , 410 

Torres, Conde de las, 1, 566 

Tornngton, Earl of, 1, 410, 411. 

Tortuga, engagement off, 1, 50, sey. 

Torture used in Ireland, u , 260 

Torwood forest, King Robert's force at, i., 38 

Tory Island, sea-battle off, 1, 262. 

Touchet, Lord Audley, at Blore Heath, 1, 94. 

Toulon, sea fight off, Spanish officers engaged in the, 11, 105 
enemy’s fleet at, 1, 10; armament of, at Crudadella, 
nu, 59 

Toulon, Sir Cloudesley Shovel at, 11 , 466 

Toulouse, Count de, in command of French fleet at Malagu, 
1, 492. 
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Toulouse, battle of, u., §05, sey. ; description of, 1., 505 , | Une, Sir John, at Marston Moor, 1., 339 
Wellington resolves to attack Soult at, 1i., 505. Ushant, sea-fight off, 11, 222, sey. 3 1, 261. 

Toulouse, fight of Spanish division at, 1., 507 Utrecht, treaty of, i, 539. 

Tourbes, Marshal de, 1, 409 

Toiftnay, surrender of, 1, §32, investment of, u., 2, the 


retieat from, n., 218, 219. V 
Fourville, Count de, 1., 426 
Toustaine the Fair, 1, 8 Valder, Don Pedro, 1, 161. 
Towton, battle of, 1, 95 Valence, Sir Aymer de, at Bannockburn, 1 , 39 
Trafalgar, battle of, u , 327, sey Valencia de Alcantara, invaded, 1., 133. 
Trafalgar, discovery of relics of, 1., 500 Valenciennes, blockaded, u , 212, capitulation of, u, 213 
Trained bands of London, 1, 225 Valoque, town of, 1, 47 
Traming, military, umproves, 1, 198 Vandeleur, Colonel T P, 1., 303, death of, u., 304, 
Traitors amongst the Scotch nobles, 1, 135. Vandevash, battle of, n , 110 
Tramontana, ship, 1, 180 Van Hemert, Lord of, 1, 149 
Trastamare, Henry, Count of, 1, 62 Van Tromp, 1, 286, seg. 
Travancore, 1 , 206 Varna, British army at, ii, 95 
Treafy of Peace signed, 1, 300, between Britain, France, | Vauban, engineer, 1, 434. 
and Russia, against Turkey, 1, 1 Vedbeck, 11 , 392 
Trelaw ney, Captain, 1, 362 Velasco, Don Louis de, 1, 123 
Trenches, before Sebastopol, u.., 123 Vendéme, Duc de, 1, 436, at Oudenarde, 1, 514, seg. 
Treport, town of, Sir J Dudley ransacks, 1, 134. Venerable, the, loss of, 1 , 315 
Tréves, 1, 348 Venice, sea-fight off, 11., 538 
Trincomalee, Sir E Hughes’ fleet refitted at, 1, 194 Venta, the tribe, 1, 8 
Triumph, ship, 1n attack on Armada, 1, 162. Vere, Sir Francis de, 1, 148 , at Cadiz, 1, 183. 
Triumph, man-of-war, 1., 298 Verneul, battle of, 1, 87 
Trois Rivieres, 1, 86, seg , massacre at, un, 87 Vernon, Admiral, at Portobello, 1, 567, 569, seg. 
Trollope, Captain, blockades Texel, 1 , 246 Veson, the redoubt at, 11, 3, sey 
Tromp, Van, 1, 286, seg Vestale, La, taken by Zerpsichore, u , 238. 
Trossachs, Earl of Glencairn’s second victory at the, 1, | Via Reggia, engagement at, 1., 546, 
303 Victor, Marshal, at Talavera, 1, 392, sey. , at Barossa, 1, 
Trowbridge, Captain, 1, 232, acting under Nelson, i, 413, seg 
263 Vienville, Marquis de, murder of his son, 1, 226. 
Troyes, treaty of, 1, 82 Vigo Bay, 1, 475 
Truelove, ship, 1, 180 Vigo, capture of, 11, 462 
Tryon, Lieutenant, at the “ Ovens,” 1, 123, seg Villa Hermosa, Duke de, 1, 351. 
Tuaghs, Scotch battle-axes, 1, 127 Villeneuve, Admiral, 1, 321, seg , in, 328, death of, u 
Tuberville, Henry de, 1, 20 333 
‘* Tulloch Ard,” war cry of Mackenzies, 1, 560 Villero1, Marshal, at Ramulhes, 1, 505, seg 
Turenne, Marshal, British troops under, 1, 345, death of, | Villiers-en-Couche, engagement at, 1, 214, sev 
1, 347 Vimiera, battle of, u , 377 
Turkey and Greece, 11,1, at war with Great Britain, m, | Vinegar Hall, battle of, 1 , 257 
28, Russian aggression on, 11, 87 Vipont, Sir Wilham, 1, 4! 
‘Lurkish fleet at Navarino, 1, 2, loss of, im, 4. Virginia, Royalist prisoners sent to, 1, 268, 
Twisel, 1, 122 Vittoria, battle of, 1, 457, seg 
I'wisel Bridge, 1, 123 Volunteers, the origin of, 111, 218 


Tyrawley, Lord, in Portugal, n , 131 
Tyrconnel, 1, 442 
Tyrconnel, Earl of, 1, 414, death of, 1, 422. Ww 


Wacup (Wauchope), Captain, 1, §55 
Wade, General, in Scotland, 1, 561, n, 21, 
U Wadeburn, John, at Agincourt, 1 , 81 
Waes, forest of, felled for Spamish Armada, 1, 159 
Umbrella, the Burmese, 1, 565, seg , King Koffee’s, 11, | Wager, Commodore, crusse of, 1, 529 


368 Waitura, skirmishes on, 111, 262, seg 
Umfraville, Sir Ingram, at Bannockburn, 1, 39 Wakefield Green, battle of, m , 416 
Uniform, army, first mention of, 1, 118 , of Elizabeth’s Walcheren, expedition of, 111 » 502, sufferings of army 1n, 
troops, 1, 144, in 1706, 1, 504, changes in, 1, 574, M1, 505 
nu, 269, 1, 345, MW, 573, m, 2 Waldeck, Count, 1, 351 
Uniform, naval, 1 , 573 Waldeck, Prince of, at Fontenoy,  , 2, sey 
Union Jack, the, 1, 195, 509 Waldemar, Pnnce of Prussia, at Ferozeshah, m., §73 at 
Union of England and Scotland, 1, 508, Sobraon, 11, 59 . 
“* Unlawful Engagement,” the, i, 251 Walden, Lord Howard de, 1, 171. 
Upton, General Lambert leads troops towards, 1., 278. Wales, Prince of, Black Prince, 1, 47. 
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Wallace, Wilham, 1, 27, at siege of Londonderry, 1, 396, 
at Spott-moor, 11 , 389 
Walpole, Colonel, defeated by Irish rebels, 1, 255 
Walton, Captain, 1., 556 
Warren, Sir John B , engages French rebels, 1 , 262. 
Warenne, John de, Earl of Surrey, 1, 27 
Warwick, Earl of, 1, 50, at Towton, 1, 96, 136. 
Washington entered, 1, 491 . 
Waterkloof, battle of, ni, 82, seg. 
Waterloo, battle of, 1 , 514, seg , advantage of position of, 
1., 520, field after the battle, 1., 533 
Watt, Captain James, 11, 196, at Trincomalee, u., 197 
Weapons cross-bows first used by French, 1,16, English 
cross-bows, 1, 47 
Weapons arrows, different kinds of, at Towton, 1, 96 
Weapons falcastrum, 1., 57 
Weapons fire arms, pistols, and wheel-locks, 1, 118, car 
bines, 1, 143, petronels, 1, 143, breechloader 
(1700), 1, 438 
Weapons cannon, at Cressy,1, 47 , first used at sea, 1, 57, 
great cannon at Roverai, 1, 92, used at Berwick, 1, 
77, cast-iron guns first made, 1543, 1, 123, cannon 
of time of Blizabeth, 1, 154 ,, cannon practice, u, 52, 
the Moncrieff and mutrailleuse, 111 , 302 
Weapons bullets, jagged, i, 222, explosive shells, 1, 254, 
fire-ships, 1., 164, improvements in, 11, 21, 105, 
143, 218, 302 
Weapons in time of Richard I,m , 377 
Webb, General, at Wynendale, 1, 522, seq 
Wellington, Duke of (Arthur Wellesley), in the Last, n, 
269, in India, 11, 302, remstates Peishwa, 1, 302, 
at Assaye, 1, 305 , his energy, 1, 305, 1n Denmark, 
1, 353, m Spain, un, 374, at Vimera, un, 378, 
crosses Douro, 1, 388, at Lisbon, 1, 390, at Tala 
vera, 11, 393, 1n Portugal, u, 398, created Viscount, 
1, 398, at Busaco, nu, 398, at Torres Vedras, 1 , 400, 
at Fuentes Onoro, n, 401, at Badajoz, 1, 409, at 
Ciudad Rodrigo, u, 410, at Redinha, u, 417, at 
Ciudad Rodrigo, nu , 425, at Badajoz, 11, 431, crosses 
Tagus, , 437, at Salamanca, nu, 442, resolves to 
fight Duke of Ragusa in field, 1, 442, marches to 
Burgos, 11, 447, raises siege of Burgos, u, 449, at 
Huebra, 1 , 453, at Vittona, n, 455, leaves Portugal, 
1, 455, at Monte Orgullo, 1, 470, mvades France, 
1, 476, at Nivelle, 1, 476, at Nive, n, 481, at St 
Pierre, u, 485, at Orthes, 1, 500, at Toulouse, n, 
505, at Brussels, u, 514, confers with Blucher, n, 
515, at Quatre Bras, 1, 516, nearly taken prisoner, 
nl, 517, force of, at Waterloo, 1., 521, dress of, at 
Waterloo, 1, 521, the battle, 1, 520, proclamation 
of, after battle, 1, 534, at Malplaquet, n, 534, at 
Cambray- Peronne, 1, 536, narrow escape of, u, 
536 
Wellington, Duke of, at Salamanca, 11 , 531, at Castrejon, 
il, 533, n Pyrenees, 1, 544 
Wells poisoned by Ghoorkas, 1, 511 
Welsh, discontent amongst, 1, 32 
Wentworth, Thomas, suggests standing army, 1, 204 
Wentworth, General, at Carthagena, 1, 572 
Werk, castle of, stormed, 1, 14. 
Wetherall, General, in Canada, 1, 14, seg 
Wexford, siege of, 1, 457 
oe taken by Irish rebels, , 255, abandoned, u, 
25 
Weymouth, landing of Queen Margaret at, 1, 100 
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Whalley, gallantry of, at Dunbar, 1, 266. 

Whinger, worn by officers, 1. 140. 

White-coats, Marquis of Newcastle’s, at Marston Moor, 1, 
232 

White Plains, the battle of, 1, 146, sez * 

White shirts, worn at Kilsythe, 1, 246 

Whiteford, Colonel, 1, 16 

Whitelock, General, 11 , 365, 369 

Wight, Iele of, sea-fight at, 1, 130 

Wightman, General, u , 13. 

Wilford, Sir James, at Pinkie, 1, 135 

Wilham I of Scotland, his treaty with Richard I, mu, 


377 

William of Normandy, his preparations, 1, 4, his landing, 
1, 5, Seg 

William III at the Boyne,1, 415, aud Duke of Berwick, 
1,441 

William III authorises Glencoe massacre, in , 465 ( 

William, Captain Thomas, of Unworn, 11, 240, takes La 
Tribune, 1, 242, knighted, u, 243 

Williams, Cornet, death of, at Castrejon, 11, 536 

Wilhams, Sir R , death of, 1, 178 

Wilhams, Sir W P,, death of at Palais, u, 120 

Willis, General, at Preston, 1, 549, se? 

Willoughby, Lieutenant, at Delhi, m , 15, se7 

Wilmot, Commodore, 1 , 452 

Wilmot, Captain, 1, 285 

Wilmot, Licutenant m Ashantee, 1, 329, xg , death of, 
Nl, 334 

Wilson, Bngadier, at Delhi, 11, 195 

Wiiton, Lord Grey of, in Scotland, 1, 143 

Wilton, De, death of, 1, 22 

Winchcombe, John (Jack of Newbury), 1, 122 

Winchelsea, battle of, 1, 57 

Windsor, Cromwell’s army at, 1 , 237 

Wingfield, Sir John, at Cadiz, 1, 183 

Winefield, Captain, at Lisbon, 1, 169 

Winram, Colonel, 1, 374 

Winter, Admiral William, at Leith, 1, 143, 165 

Winter, Admiral W , mn, 425 

Witney, Colonel, u , 16, sey 

Wodehouse, of Kimberley, at Cadiz, 1, 183 

Wolfe, General, aide-de-camp, n, 29, humanity and 
comage of, n, 37, at Lousbourg, n, 82, seg , at 
Quebec, 1, 92, seg , death of, 1, 95, seg 

Wolseley, Colonel (Sir Garnet) m China, m1, 257, 
Ashantee, 11, 314, seg 

Wood, Captain Charles, killed at Trincomalee, 1, 195. 

Wooler, Earl of, 1, 72, 123 

Woolwich Dockyard, founded, 1 , 117 

Worcester, battle of, 1, 273, Charles II enters, i, 
275 

Worcester, Earl of, yomed Hotspur, 1, 75. 

Wymond, the impostor, 1 , 375, seg 

Wynendale, battle of, 1, 522, seg 
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Yeomen, Cheshire, at Blore Heath, 1, 94 
Yetholm, meeting of Scottish Barons at, 1, 68 
York, attacked by Parliamentary troops, 1, 230. 
York, Captam, in Spain, 1, 169 

York, Duke of, assumes command of fleet, 1, 216. 
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York, Duke of, killed at Agincourt, 1, 81. | You-chai-wei, 1 , 251. 

York, Duke of, lands in Netherlands, effects junction with | Yule, Colonel, death of, ui, 170 
Austrian and Prussian troops, 11, 210; the ‘‘ Soldier’s 
Friend,” 1, 212, takes Valenciennes, n , 213, besieges Zz 

e Landresies, 1 , 214; at Cateau-Cambnises, 1, 216, at | Zastrow, General, at Fontenoy, 1, 3 
Tournay, u., 218, 278 Zelandia, Fort, 1, 317 

York Town, description of, 1, 1733 defence of, u, 173; | Zumalacarregu, death of, ui, 5 
arnival of French fleet at, 1., 175. Zutphen, battle of, 1., 148 
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3 Morgan's Horror By G MANVILLE FENN 
caseeee POPULAR LIBRARY, 


(n cloth, 18 each) 


H of the Free Trade Huguenots, The 

rorya ont in Bugland. Our Oolonial Bmp 
Scottish Covenanters. Bngland ot Shakespeare, The 
Boawell Jo on. Boglish Journalism, and 
Rev Rowland en who have Made it. 
Domestic Folk-} @ us Revolution in the 


8 ore 
Story of the English Jagobins. 
John ey 
B mpire, The (Seealso as 6d.) 


8, 
CASSELL’'S RED LIBRARY. 
« Stuff covers, each (See also as ) 


8 enth Century 
Young Man in the Battle of 


Thackeray's! Yellow Plush | Rienzi. 
Wabieeton Irving's Sketoh | Fhe Heartor Midlothian, 
ad n ‘s Bke ne Heart o ° 
Book. The Last Days of Pompeii. 
Last Days of Palmyra. Sketches by Bos 
pues of the Borders Maca: s ye, and 8e 
ide and Prejudic lected Hesays 
qinet of the Mohicans American Humour 
he Old Ouriasity Shop Harry Lorrequer 


MISCELLANBDOUSB 
Female Employment in Government Offices, 


e to 
Colonies and India, Our How we Got Them, and Why 
we Keep Them _ By Prof Ransome, M A Oxon 
Gladstone, The Life of ByG BarnettSmith ¥udslee 
Edition (See also 38 6d 
Distribution Reform By Thomas Illingworth 1s 
& North-Western Kailway Guide Illus 
See also 28 
ailway Guide [illustrated (See also as ) 
Great Western Guide Illustrated (See also as ) 
Paris, Illustrated Guide to PaperCovers (See also as ) 
microRCe e, The, and some ot the Wonders it 
evealis 
Dante, Alighieri Samples of a New Translation By 
the Very ev Dean Plumptre 
How Women may Harn a Living. By Mey Grogan 
Etiquette of Good Society. (Cloth, xs ) 
Five Pound Note, The, and other Stories 
Potato Culture By an Old Exhibitor Royal :6mo 
Poultry-Book, The A BO By Mrs M A Wilson 
Co-operators, Working Men What they have 
one, and What they are Doing y A. H 
Dyke ACLAND and B Jonzgs 
Photography for Amateurs By T C Hepwortnu 
With Illustrations (See also rs 6d 
Telegraph Guide, The With numerous IIlustratons., 
**My Diary.” With Coloured Plates and 366 Woodcuts. 


RELIGIOUS 
“HEART CHORDS” A Series of, by Eminent Divines 
Bound 1n cloth, red edges, z8 each 


My Work for God. My Hereafter 

My Object in Life, My Walk with 

My Aspirations My Aids to the 

My Bmotional Life, My aourons of 
er 


My B ¥F 
My Growth in Divine Lite. | Mo Bitte 


My Soul. 
“LITTLE FOLKS” PAINTING BOOKS. 
With Outhnelllustrations forWater-ColourPainting (Seeadso as.) 


God. 
Divine Life 
Strength. 


Fruits and Blossoms for The “Litt olks” 
“Little Folks” to Paint. a! \S 2 ole =—_ 
- ctures ain 
oR ate : g Wolke” Froverb | “Tittle Folks” Nature Paint- 
“Lttle Folks” Painting Another “Little ‘olks * 
Book. Painting pak al 


The Old Fairy Tales 
Boa See also 1s 6d) 

Simple Scripture Lessons for School and Home 

y the Rev J W Gedge, MA. Tue Lire or Curist 

Shortened Church Services and Hymns Compiled 
by the Rev T Teignmouth Shore, M A. 

Shall we Know One Another? By the Rt. Rev J.C 
Ryle, M A., Bishop of Liverpool. 

Voice of Time, The B 


With Original Illustrations. 


r and the H Horiecnn, Sha. ‘Hp de 
en: e Heavenly Horizons, The. 
Countess De Gaspanin. (Cloth, as.) : 7 


the | Ursulas Stumbiing Slock, 


Marlborough Arithmetic Rules 

Little Folks’ History of England. By Isa Craig- 
Knox. With 30 Illustrations Cloth. 

French, Key to Cassell’s Lessons in. Cloth 

Khiva, Burnaby’s Ride to. Cloth 

Photogrs hy for Amateurs. Cloth. (See aise 15 ) 

The Making of the Home By Mrs S A Barnett 

Principles of Perspective as Applied to Model 
Drawing and Sketching from Nature, The 
By George Trobndge (Cloth, 2s 6d ) 

Bnergy and Motion A Text Book of Hlementary 

echanics By W Paice, M A. 

American Academy Notes. With Illustrations 

Art Directory and Year Book, The United States 

GRO On eerste Gene conve 

@ Of Good Socie ot tuff covers, % 
Handbook of Nursing. Cee also as.) 


THE “PROVERBS” SHRIES 
Stories by Popular ante sounded on and illustrating well 


known Proverbs With Four I!lustrations in each printed 
onatint Each 
Fritters; or,“ It's a LongLane “Those who Live 
that has no luraing * prs vl souees shouldn't 
or Monk’s Motto; or, Throw Stones” 


* Look before you Lean ” Tne Two Hardcasties, o 


Ct) is 
or, “ Priae comes before a Fri eer oa. 
Ruths Life W “ ‘ 
rains, no Gaina’ ane Ghttern” oy 
BIGHTEHNPENNY STORY BOOKS 
All Illustrated throughout, and bound in cloth grit 
Three Wee Ulster Lassies. The Chip Boy; and other 


Little Queen Mab. ories 
Jv the Ladder Girl with the Golden Locks 


Faith's Father sea from rhorns 
he ra one Sea, Hiagcion, paccles, and the 
Tom Chere ote aa as Stories of the Olden Time 
r Dick’s Hero; and other 
Jeff and Leff Stories 
Worth More than Gold. The Old Fairy Tales With 
Or Mlustrations Cloth 


Through Flood — Through 
Fire (See also 38.) 


THE “COSY CORNER” SERIES 
Each Book contamung nearly One Hundred Full-page Pictures 


ace Saw Stories ae (Hours. Chats for Small Chatterers 


tory Flowers ainy Dot’s Story Boo 
Little chimes for All Times Little elke with Little 





Pet’s Posy of Pictures and People 
Bright Raye for Dull D Ups and Downs fa Donkeys 
s and Do oO: 
Wee Willie Winkie sed Fite sf 
BDUCATIONAL 


Appli ed Mechanics By Professor R.S Ball, LL D 

Linear Drawing By E A. Davidson 

Drawing Copies, OCassell’s Modern School. Second 
Grade—Freehand (See adso 1s.) 

Orthographic and Isometrical Projection 

Building Construction, The Elements of 

Svstematic Drawing and Shading By Charles Ryan 

Handbook of New Code Regulations, 1885 By 
John F Moss. Cloth (paper covers, xs ) 

Jones’s Book-kee Ing By Theodore Jones. For 
aaa es , for the Mullion, as , ruled books, as (See 

0 

History of Bngland for Blementary Schools 
Illustrated (See also 10d , 18 , and as 6d 

Reading Sheets, Modern 3 series Each (See also ss ) 

Nursing for the Home and for the Hospital, A 
Handbook of. By C. J Weod Cloth. (See also 


1s 6d 
Police ode and Manual of the Criminal Law. 
ByCQE Howard Vincent Pocket Edstion Abridged 
Drawing Copies, Freehand, Cassell’s Modern 
School Second Grade 24 Examples printed on 


W WHSTALL’S NOVELS 
Ralph Norbreck’s Trust. | The Old Factory A Lan- 
Bed BRyvington. cashire Srory 


G@ MANVILLE FENN’S NOVELS Cheap 
Eidsison, so in cloth boards enn 
Dutch the Diver vor, A Man's Ogbweb's Father and other 


My Pationta Being the Notes The Pare n o’ Dumford. 
of a Navy Surgeon. . Poverty Corner 

The Red Library of English and American 

Authors Cloth. Each (for Lest of Volumes, see 1b) 


** Stories from Cassell's.”” Three Vols in one Cloth 
Each, (for Lest of Vols , see 6d, See also od ) 


ILLUSTRATED OFFICIAL RAILWAY 
GUIDES. Incloth (4d ss Pager Covers at 1s ) 


London & North-Western Midland Railway Guide 

Railway Guide. | Great Western Daslway Guide. 
Paris, Dlustrated Guide to Cloth (See also ss.) 
Cycle Directory, The By Charles Spencer 


Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hell, London; Paris, New York and Melbourne 
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TWO-SHILLING STORY BOOKS 
AL Illustrated thro , and contamneng Stories ed Young 
People Crown b8ve, handsomely bound 3 cloth gitt 
The Top of the Ladder: How Four Oats at the Sippertors 
Marions | 
Storing of the Tow xdttio ewe 
Moonbeam T angie. adge and Her Friends. 
Burkes Niece Aunt ‘fat Peril to Fortune 
Oun ie Trial. meee Waits 
Phe Wario ower Pot. fue ourpenny Bite. 
“Tttie™ Folks” Sun a fai 
The Uhildren of the 


“LITTLE TOLER" PAIN TING BOOES 


in cloth git, as each Phd , See List with 
Al. Pec 
CASSELL’'S Winiasine LIBRARY OF 
THE POETS. 

Milton - « #Vols Bursa - « 2Vols, 
Wordsworth - 2 Vols, Byron «+ ~« # Vols. 
L iow - 2 Vols 

Bcot - «= 8Vols Sheridan and} | ¥,. 
Hood- .- 2 Vols Goldsmith) * 


NB war two of the above Poets may be had in cloth box 
(4 Vols ), 58 , orany three in 6 Vols , in cloth box, 7s 6d , 
. any three in 6 Vols , in cloth box, lettered gs , any 4 in 
8 Vols , 1n cloth box, lettered, tas, or any 6 mm 12 Vols, in 
cloth box, lettered, x53. 
Shakespeare's Plays. The Seven Plays produced at 
the Lyceum, in paper box. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE SERIES. 


Consisting of Zastzons de luxe of the most favourite poems of 
Standard Authors Vilage morocco, 1n box, 58 each ) 


andl Penser bbey 
de on immortality, and Lines on tern 
THE “CROSS AND CROWN” SERIES. 
Consisting of Stories founded on incidents which occurred 
during Religious Persecutions of Past Days With Four 
Illustrations in each book, printed on a tint 
By Fire and Swords. A Btory Adam Hepburn’s Vow: A 
of the Huguenots Tale of Kirk and Covenant 
o XIII , or, the Story of the Lost Vestal. 
THE . BOY PIONEER SERIES” 
By Epwarp § Exuis With Full page Illustrations in each 
edin the Woods A Tale of l Ned onthe River A Tale of 
Tarly Days in the West Indian River Warfare 
Nedin the Block House A Story of Pioneer Life in Kentucky 
THE “LOG CABIN” SERIES 
By EpwaroS Extis With Full 1 page Illustrations in each 
| Camp Fire and Wigwam 


e Lost Tr 
THH WORLD IN “PIOTUBES 
Handsomely illustrated, and elegantly bound (Also bound in 
morocco, cloth sides, 48 Sack) 


A Ramble Round France ae Land of the Pyramids 

All the Rus oo Egyp 

Chats about G. Glimpses of South America. 

The Bastern Wonderland Round Africa. 

Peeps into Ohina or, The The Land of 4 Temples 
issionary’s Childre The Isles of the Pacific. 


THE LIBRARY OF WONDERS 
Gift-books for Boys Cloth, gilt edges All Illustrated 


Wonderful Adventures. Wonders of Water 
‘Wonders of Instine Wonderful Escapes. 
‘Wonders of Architecture Bo Str h and Skill 
Wonders of Acoustics Wonderful Balloon Ascents. 


PICTURE THAOHING SERIES. 
Feap 4to, cloth Illustrated throughout 
Through Picture Land ‘Woodland Romances. 
Picture Pesching for Young Stories of Girlhood 


and Old. = and his F) 
Picture Natural History 


Tip-toes Famil 
Knowledge. for The The Boy Joiner and Model 
the Little Ones 


Great Lessons from Little | The Children of Holy Sorip 
Things ture 


HALF-OROWN GIFT BOOKS. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
zene Perplexities older and Patriot 
aret’s Enemy en Sool of school Life and 


iit pg lm The Young Man in the Batti 
Botabie & aio wieske: of Life . m * 
of Common Things, The True Glory of Woman 
Woypders The Wise Woman 
Little Hinges. Truth will Out. 
HDUCATIONAL 
French Grammar, Marlborough Arranged and Com- 


piled by Rev J F Bnght,M A. (See “OR erases, 8. 6d 
braith and Hague 


ie Manual of By Gal 
Cloth ,  Cemnee, 7s 6d) 





Optics. By Galbraith and Haughton 
Buolid. Books! II ,IJI B Galbraith and Haughton, 
oaks IV , ay YE EY Galbraith and Haughton. 
Plane lecnees braith and Haughton Cloth. 
= easell-s Dobacnn in. Parts I and II. Cloth, 


(Complete, 4s. 6d ) 
OIRT BOOKS FOR OHILDREN. 
With Coloure Illustrations in each, 
The Story of Robin Hood. 





Robinson Crusce 
Playing Trades mith Piain ilustrations. 
Sandford and Merton The Pilgrim s Progress 


MISCELLANBOUS. 
Why Iam atlLiberal, By Andrew Reid 
What Girls CanDo By Puayiiis Browne 
mee A. Treasury for the Little Ones. (For 


Law, About Scinet to (Hints to Honest Citisens ) 
By Arthur illiams. 


Pictures to Pain Tiluminate. Cloth. 
Practical Kenn at and Texts to Gordon Stables 


Dog, The, By Idstone With x2 full Tilustrations. 
Free Trade versus Fair Trade By SirT H Farrer, Bt 
Hnglish L Land System. By C Wren Hoskyns Ci 


Ame Academy Notes _Iilustrated { 
Diticultios of Boliot Bone By the Rev 1 Teign- 
ew and Cheap Edttron 

Rays from the Realms of Nature By theRev J Neu 
Commentary on Numbers (See also 3s and 3s 6d) 
Commentary on Deuteronomy. (See parse 3% and 


3s 62) 
Commentary on Romans (See also 38 and 38 6d) 
New Testament, An Introduction to the. 
Patriarchs, The By the Rev W Hanna, DD, and the 
Ven Archdeacon Norrie, BA _ With Coloured M Cloth 
Music of the Bible J Stamer, M A., Mus Doc 
Precious Fromises, “hie By Cunningham Geilue, 


Glories of the Man of Sorrows, The. Sermons by 
the Rev Bonavia Hun 
Christian Worker, The. Yearly Vol Illustrated, 


THOHNICAL MANUALS. cela 





Seed an, 





The resins of Practical Drewing for for Oak abinermekers 
erspective awing for Bria 
Drawing for Metal- Pilate 


n 
Drewing for Stonemasons Workers 


thic Stonework. 
Marlborough Arithmetio 3 Bxramples. 
Book-keeping for the Million Cloth (See also as) 
Book-keeping for Schools By T Jones. (See also 2s ) 
Tides and Tidal Currents, By Galbraith and Haughton 


SCHOOL COMMENTARIES Edited by Bishop 
Ellicott 


Genesis (35 6d.) Romans (2s 6d.) 
odus Corinthians I. and II. (3s) 
tasers: {35}, 6d) Gelatane aT? one ane 
Deuteronomy. ( (28 60) Colossians, 8, ,,Tuesselontans, 
H Matthew (38 (38 6d.) Titus, Philewon (33) ebrews, 
ark. and Jam 38.) 


Bt Tae (38 én? 
8t John (38 6d 
=“. oe of the Apostles 


Peter. Jude, end John (38) 
The Revelation (38 ) 

An Introduction to the New 
Testament (28 6d ) 


Bible Work at Home and Abroad Yearly Volume 
Children’s Own Paper Vols IV andV_ Each. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Technology: Manuals of. Edited by Prof Ayrton, 
Richard Wormell, DSc, MA. Illustrated 
tel eos original and practical Illustrations. 
DyvyzinGc or TEXTITE FABRICS 58 
PracTIcAL Mecnanics’ By Prof Perry, M E 
Cutrtinc Toots Workrep By HaNnp AND Macuing. By 
Prof Smith 
DEsIGN IN TEXTILE Fasrics 48. 6d 
STEEL AND IRON 58 
SPINNING, WOOLLEN AND WorsTEeD 4s 6d. 
Wartcu AND Clock MakinG 48 6d 


Energy in Nature By Wm Lant Carpenter, B A, BSc 
Shekspere Heading Book, The By H Courthope 
spere Readin ook e By 

‘Bowen, MA Mustraced 5 (tt also 1s ) 

an Grammar eed tage or aaaeaa 
aah anged by the ae F Brigh nee 

arent Hixerciaes Marl orough | ci ater Bee 6 Ww 
French Master m Mar h College 


pntermease Text-Book of. 
FLS Illustrated l 

Handrailing “and Ad Btaircenng 2 By Trank O Creswell 

Decisive Hvents in H ith Sixteen Onginal 
Illustrations Seventh tzaiten (See also ss ) 

Arithmetic braith and Haughton’s Manual. 

egg a Piaee Ae crepes Haughton Cloth 

Ste y Galbraith and | aughecn Cloth, 

Mathema cal Tables By Galbraith and Haughton. 


Physigal Be { Botense, 


anios. By Galbraith and Harghita. Cloth. 
Linear Drawing and Projection Two Vols in One. 
French-Bin, ep arte and English-French Dictionar 
caper with 3,000 new words (See also 4, 6d.) 
Gann English and Bnglish - German Pro- 
in nga ictionary 864 pages 
hes woe sn English atin pda . @ 
Carpenters s a Joiners, By #. A 
rae %: Or with 253 me oa 
Natural Philosophy Prof. Saray 





Cassell § Company, Lemsted, Ludgate Hull, 


London, Paris, New York and Melbourne. 
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4 
UIER RIOB. ¥rench-Hnglieh and nglish-F'réench Dictionary. 
Goan eaar ieacied dese Superior Hoding with leather back, (See also 38 6d ) 
The Humen Bace. - The Insect World Frenah, Consal* Lessons in. New and Revised 
The Wn before Rep oan W ois, Drewine f moniniots end ae cthoste. Ellis 
Deluge - egotable World. A. Davidson. Wich over 200 Illustrations. 4 
MISOBLLANEOUS. THD HOMM OHAT SHRINS. 


Invisible Life, Vignettes from By John Badcock. 


Entering on Life ByC ham Gtikie, D D 
Vicar of Wakefield, The, and mther Works by Goldsmith, 
Us 


Gladstone, Life of ByG Barnett Smith. With Por- 
trait. Cheap Edition. Cloth (See also rs) 


rvi Gui to Hmployment in the. 
With an Introd age Morell LL D 


uction b D 
Steam Engine, the Theo and Action of the. 
By W H Northcott, ° 


eW — Illustrated 


Choice Dishes at Small Cost 

A. Year's Cookery By Phyllis Browne. 

Phrase and Fable, Dictionary of By Rev E C 
Brewer, LL D ps, Sear eee Enlarged (See also 4s 6d ) 

In door Amusements, Card Games, and Fireside 
iii Grasell’s Book of. Illustrated. 

Feativ ales By John Francis Waller, LL D 

Poultry Keeper, ne Practical By L Wright 
With Eight New Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 

Eigeon Keeper, The Practical By L Wnght. 

Rabbit Keeper, The Practical By Cuniculus 

Day-Dawn n Dark Places; or, Wanderings and 

ork in Bechwanaland, South Africa. By 

the Rev John Mackenzie Illustrated 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Cassell’s With zoo 
Original lustrations 4to (Also cloth gilt, é 

Gospel of Grace, The ByA Lindesie Cloth. 


THRED-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES OF 
STANDARD TALBS for FAMILY READING 
All Illustrated and bound 1n cloth gilt. Crown Sve 


Jane Austen and her Works. 
Better than Good 


Heroines of the Mission Dee 
Aes Tate in Gr a | we Poe 
asion e eece an e Half Sisters 
ais tin Boggy Oglivie’s Inheritance 
The Dingy House at Ken- The Family Honour 
sington Esther West 
At the South Pole W 


Pol orking to Win. 
Ree Story of Captain Cook. Krilof and His Fables. By 
he Romance of Trade W RS Ralston MA 
The Three Homes. Fairy Tales By Prof Morley 


*,* The first five of the above can also be obtained bound in 
morocco, cloth sides, full gilt, 6s each 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

On Board the "‘Hsmeralda,” or, Martin Leigh’s 
Log By John C Hutcheson With Full page Tinted 
Tilustrations 

Queen and King, For, or, the Loyal ’Prentice 
By Henry Frith With Full page Tinted Illustrations. 

In Quest of Gold By Alfred St Johnston. With Full- 
page Tinted I}Justrations. 

‘World’s Lumber Room, The, By SelinaGaye IIlus- 

t 


trated 

My Own Album of Animals 

Album for Home, School, and Play 
Four Stories Py popular Authors 

Bo-Peep <A Treasury for the Little Ones With 
Onginal Stories and Verses by the best Authors Illus- 
trated throughout Cloth gilt (See also as 6d ) 

J ack, a Lantern, and other Rhymes By Eleanor 


albot 

Mother Goose Goslings, The By Eleanor W Talbot 
With Coloured Pictures 

Little Folks’ Holiday Album _ Illustrated. 

Eilfie under the Sea, and other Stories. 

Little People’s Album, The — With Illustrations 

Robinson oe, Cassell’s = Profusely Illustrated. 

Swiss Family inson, Oassell’s Illustrated. 

Favorite Album of Fun and Fancy, The. _Illus- 
trated hout by Ernest Griset. 

Little Folks (EnLtarcrp Sxrizs) Half-Yearly Vols 
With nearly soo Illustrations in each Boards. (Cloth, 5s ) 

* Little Folks” Album of Music, The _ Illustrated 

Home Ohat Series, Tne Bound in Picture Boards, 
as 6d.each (For dst, see 5s ) 

Ohildren’s Album, The 


Sent Back by the Angels And other Ballads b 
F Tanchadee, M A. . minees nf 


‘Watch and Clock Making ByD Glasgow 

Design in Textile Fabrics By T kK Ashenhurst. 
ith Coloured and numerous other Ilustrations 

pinning Woollen and Worsted. By W S Bright 


c n 
Phrase and Fable, Diction of. By the Rev. 
Brewer Supenror binding (Set else 38 6d.) ver 


Containing 


All Illustrated throughout. Fecap 4to, cloth, gilt edges. 
die Bleeds 38 6d each.) 
Half-Hours with Barly Ex- Gunday Chats with Our 
Stories about Animals. Peeps fuxvoad for Folks at 
Stories about Birds e. 
Paws and Olaws Around and About Olid Fing- 
Home Chat with Our Young land 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLA. 
Follow my Leader; or, the Boys of Templeton. 
y Talbot Baines Reed With Tinted Illustrations 
For Fortune and Glory a Story of the Soudan 
War By Lewis Hough With Tinted Illustrations. 
Champion of Odin, The; or, Viking Lite in the 
Days of Old By J Frederick Hodgetts With 
Tinted Illustrators 

Bound by a Spell, or, The Hunted Witch of 
the Forest By the Hon Mrs Greene With Tinted 
Illustrations 

King Solomon’s Mines A Thrilling Story founded upon 
an African Legend By H Rider Haggar 

Children of Ali Nations Ther Homes, their Schools, 
their Playgrounds Illustrated. 

Rambles Round London Town, Ilhstrated 


Myself and My Friends By Ohve Patch Illustrated. 

A Parcel of Ohildren. eye ive Patch Illustrated, 

Modern Explorers, By T Frost Illustrated F 

Living Pages from Many Ages __ Illustrated 

Happy Little People Olive Patch Illustrated 

Little Folk’s Out and About Book, The. By 
Chatty Cheerful 


Wiid Adventures in Wild Places a Book for Boys 
y Dr Gordon Stables, MD, RN Iilustrated 

O’er Many Lands, on Many Seas By Gordons 
Stables, MD,RN __ Illustrated 

Treasure Island. By R L Stevenson Illustrated 

Little Doings of some Little Folks, The By 
Chatty Cheerful _ Illustrated throughout 

Adventures and Discourses of Captain John 
Smith, The By John Ashton With Illustrations. 

Englhsh Literature, The Story of By A. Buckland 

Chinese Waters, A Oruise in Being the Log of ‘‘ The 
Fortuna’ ByCapt A F Lindley _ Illustrated 

Three Wise Old Couples A Ludicrous Book of 
Laughable Rhymes With Sixteen Coloured Plates 

Heroes of Britain in Peace and War 1wo Vols 
With 1x50 Illustrations Each (See also 10s 6d ) 

Gulliver’s Travels Cheap Edition With Eighty-eaight 
Engravings by Morten. Crown ato, cloth, gilt edges 

Doré’s Adventures of Munchausen Cheap Edstron 

Tim Trumble's “Little Mother’? By C L Matéauzx. 
With 18 Illustrations by Giacomell. Cloth, gilt edges 

amiliar Friends By Olive Patch Illustrated 

Field Friends and forest Foes’ By Olive Patch 
Profusely Illustrated 

Odd Folks at Home. ByC L Matéaux Illustrated 

Jungle, Peak, and Plain. By Dr G Stables Illustrated 

Little Folke’ Picture Album Contaming 168 Large 
Pictures, with accompanying text printed in bold type 

Tiny Houses and their Builders Illustrate 


Silver Wings and Golden Scales  Hlustrated 
F Tales Told Again Illustrated by Gus.ave Doré 
Little Folks Half-Yearly Vols Each containing nearly 


500 Pictures Cloth, giltedges (Boards, 33 6d ) 
Little Folks’ Picture Gallery With 150 Illustrations 
The Sunday Scrap Book Being Scripture Stones in 

Pictures ith about 1,000 Illustrations (See also 78 6d ) 
Daisy Dimple’s Scrap Book. (See also7s 6d) 

Jing! es and Joys for Wee Girls and Boys. By 
ary D Brine With 271 Illustrations 


BDUCATIONAL 
Dyeing of Textile Fabrics, The By Prof Hummel 
Steel and Iron By W H Greenwood, FCS, &c 
Drawing Books, Superior — 
Printed in Fac-sumile by Lithography, bound in cloth, gs, each. 
Animal Drawing By A. T | How to Draw in Freehand. 
Elwes. How to Draw Figures. 
Animal Painting in Water-Colours. With 18 
Coloured Plates by Frederick Tayler 
Tree Painting in Water-Colours By W H J 
Boot With 18 Coloured Plates 
Weater-Oolour Painting Book. By R. P Leitch. 
With Coloured Plates. 
Sepia Painting, A Course of, With 24 Plates from 
Desgns by R P Leitch 
sabe doe print, A Course of Painting in. With 24 
6 it 
Ohina Painting. By Florence Lewss. With x6 Onginal 
Coloured Plates. 





Cassell d& Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, Parts, New York ana Melbourne. 
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Flower Painting in Water-Oolours. With Twenty 
Fac-simle Coloured Plates First and Second Senes. By 
Hulme, F L.S Each 
Popular Bducator, Cassell’s New and 7: Aly 
Revesed Edstion ilustrated Complete in 6 Vols Each 
Decorative Des les of By Chnistopher 
Dresser, Ph D 


Princi 
illustrated heap Edsison, 


Decisive Events in Eiistory By Thomas Archer 
With Onginal Illustrations. loth. (See also 35. 6d.) 
Geometry, Cassell’s Course of Practical. Consisting 

of 64 By Ells A. Davidson 


Astronomy, Manual of. By Galbraith and Haughton 
Reading Sheets, The Modern In Three Series. 
Mounted on lmen, with rollers. Each. (See also as ) 
THD FINE ART LIBRARY = Edited by John 
Sparkes, iets ar of the South Kensington Art Schools, 

with about roo Illustrations in each — 


Tapes A Bhort Histo The English School of Paint- 
of By dugine Muntz ad ug aaa Ernest Chesneau 
Introduction by Prof Ruskin 


Engraving, Ite Origin, Pro- 
Seas 8, mye By The Flemish School of Paint- 


Le Vicomte Henri Dela ie 
eek Archeology, A Man- The DutohSchool of Painting 
ualof By Maxime Collignon Artistic Anatomy 


DESERTED VILLAGE SERIFS, THE Japanese 

morocco, padded, inbox Each (For Ast, see as 6d) 
RELIGIOOS. 

Sermons Preached at Westminster Abbey By 
Alfred Barry, DD, DC.L, Bishop of Sydney 

Simon Peter. His Life, Times, and Friends By 
Edwin Hodder 

St George tor England, and other Sermons 

hildren By the Rev T ‘Teignmouth Shore, 

Life of the World to Come, The, and other 
Subjects. By the Rev T Teignmouth Shore, M A. 

Secular Life, The Gospel of the Sermons preached 
at Oxford By the Hon Canon Fremantle 

Family Prayer-Book, The Edited by Rev Canon 
Garbett, M A,and Rev S Martin (See also 18s ) 

Ohurch at Home, The ShortSermons By Right Rev 
Rowley Hill, D D , Bishop of Sodor and Man 

English Reformation, The By Cunningham Geikie,D D 

Bible, The Pew _ Cloth, red edges, 5s , French morocco, 
red edges, 68 , French morocco, gilt edges, 7s Persian 
calf, gilt edges, 7s 6d , Persian “ Yapp,” gilt edges, 8s , 
morocco, gilt edges, 8s 6d. 

Sacred Poems, The Book of. Edited by the Rev 

anon Baynes, MA __Iilustrated. 
Reconoiliation. By A Lindesie. 


India, The Coming Struggle for By Prof Armmnuus 


ambéry 
Short Studies from Nature 
tions and Diagrams 


Year Book of Treatment, The A Cniical Review 
for Practitioners of Medicine 320 pages, cloth 


Clinical Chemistry By Charles H Ralfe, MD 
Gardening, Cassell’s Popular Illustrated Vols I, IT 
and III Each 


Blectrician’s Pocket-Book By Gordon Wigan, MA 
Technical Hducator, Cassell’s, Vols 1, I1, & III 
New Edition, Each 
Forging ofthe Anchor, The By Sir Samuel Ferguson, 
LLD _With 20 Onginal Illustrations (See aso 6s.) 
English Poetesses By EricS Robertson, MA 
Wealth Creation By Augustus Mongredien 
United States, Constitutional History and Po 
rt Simon Sterne 
WwW 


ia to 
A, 


With Full page Illustra- 


litical Development of the 

Russia D Mackenzie Wallace, MA With Ma 
dia, A Winter in By the Rt Hon W E Baxter, M 

Local Government and Taxation in the United 
fangdom. Edited by J W Probyn, 

Field Naturalist’'s Handbook, The. By the Rev 

G Wood and Theodore Wood 

Brahma Fowl,The By L Wnght. With Chromo Plates 

Horses, The Gimple Ailments of Their Nature and 
Treatment By F Illustrated 

Trish Parliament from 1782 to 1800, The. By 


Elhs Hume Williams. 
Love’s Extremes, At New Novel. By Maurice 
Thompson Crown 8vo, cloth 
nglish Literature, Pictures from. The Text by 
r Waller With a0 pall pe e Illustrations 
Poems and Pictures, ith numerous Illustrations. 


EEA ASE LTTE OCT LITE TR IIE PE ETS ETI RI 

St Paul, The Life and Work of By the Ven Arch 
deacon Farrar, DD.,F RS Popular Ed:twn Cloth 
(See also 73. 6d , zos. 6d > 158., 278., a48., and £2 98 ) 

Harly Days of Christianity, The, Bythe Ven Arch- 

eacon Farrar, DD, FR.S Popular Eastzon Cloth, 

(See atso 78. 6d , 108. 6d 158., 245, 42 28.) 

Life of Christ, The. by the Ven Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D,FRS Popular Edtton, Cloth. (See alto 7s. 6d., 
zos, 6d, 158, 218., 248 , and 42s.) 


Hours with the Bible By Dr Geikie Six Vols Each. 

Old Testament Characters By Dr. Geikie. 

Marriage Ring, The, A Gift Book for the Newly 
or 


Married and those Contemplating Marriage. By 
nee Landels, DD White leatherette (Aorveco, 


s. 6d 
Moses and Geology; or, The Harmony of the 
Bible with Solence Cheap Edition Cloth gilt 
Forging of the Anchor, The Bound in Japanese 


morocco (fer description, see 58 

Choice Poems by W Longfellow Illustrated 
from Paintings by his Son, Ernest W Longfellow 

Bible Educator, The Edited by the Very Rev Dean 
Plumptre, D D Illustrated Complete m4vols Cloth, 
6s each. (See also 214 and 248 ) 

Saturday Journal, Cassell’s Yearly Volume 832 pages 

Shakspere, The Leopold With about 400 Illustrations 
Clot. (See alee s 6d, 108 6d, and £x x8 ) 

History of the Yoar he = (1882 and 1883) Each. 

World of the Sea, The Translated from the French of 

uin Tandon Tllustrated. 
Trans ormations of Insects, The By Professor P 


art Duncan With 240 Illustrations 
Technical Educator, Cassell’s Complete in 4 vols., 


6s, each ce also 5s , 248 , and 318. 6d ) 
Co-operation in Land Tillage By M A. 
Ostrich F ing in South Africa 


Wood Magic A Fable, By Richard Jefferies. 

Old Proverbs with New Pictures With €& Fac- 
simile Coloured Plates The Text byC L Matéaux 
Ladies’ Physician, The By a London Fhyacas 
Histology, Blements of E Klen, MD,FRS 
Voice, Hygiene of the By Ghislan: Durant, M D 
Educational Year Book, The 





MEDICAL MANUALS 
Surgical Pathology ByA J Pepper, MB,MS 


Surgical epic tag Anatomy By F Treves, FRCS 
Ehystolowic Physics By J McGregor Robertson, 


B 
Materia Medica jand Therapeutics By J Mitchell 


Bruce, MD, 
By A. Pearce Gould, MS, 


shed ics _ Diagnosis 
Human Physiolo (Enlarged ) By Henry Power 
Comparative Aneiomy and Physiology By 
Jeffrey Bell 
HDUCATIONAL 
Shorter English Poems’ By Prof Heary Morley 
Popular Edition (See also11s 6d and 128 6d) 
Figure Painting in Water-Colours. With 16 
Coloured Plates With Instructions by the Artists. 


English Literature, A First Sketoh of. By 
rof Henry Morley 


Algebra, Manual of By Galbraith and Haughton 
English Literature, Library of By Prof Henry 
orley With Illustrations taken from Onginal MSS 
Popular Edition Vol 1 SuHorter ENGiisH Porms 
Vol IT I:vustraTions oF ENGLISH Revicion Vol III 
EnGuisH Prays ach. (See a/so11s 6d andias 6d ) 


With Coloured 





Cookery, Oassell’s Dictionary of 
Plates and numerous oa 5 aa Containing about 9,000 


Recipes (See also ros 
Domestic Dictionary, Cassell’s Illustrated. 1,280 
pages Royal 8vo, cloth. (S¢e a/so gs. 
Bright. Rt Hon John, Life and Times of. By 
Robertson 
Oliver Cromwell, The Men and his Mission 
B Allanson Picton, M P_ With Steel Portraut 


Christopher Columbus, The Life and Voyages 

of y Washington Irving Three Volumes The set 

Trajan An American Copyright Novel By H F Keenan 

Sunlight and Shade With Exquisite Engravings 

Changing Year, The Being Poems and Pictures of Life 
and Nature ith numerous II]lustrations 

Ballads, Illustrated British. With Onginal Ilustra~ 
tions TwoVols Each. (See adso 158.) 

Cities of the World Complete in Three Vols Illustrated 

oughout with fine Illustrations and Portraits Each 

Italy fe ns Webb Probyn 

Peoples of the World Vols I to V By Dr Robert 

rown With Oniginal Illustrations Each. 

Countries of the World, The By Robert Brown, 

PhD,FLS,FRCGS Complete in 6 Vols, with 

750 Ihustrations. Each (See also 375. ote 

Art Directory and Year-Book of the United 
States. With Engravings 

Morocco its Peopie and Places By Edmondo de 
Amicis Translated by C Rollin Tilton. Illustrated 

Sunday Scrap-Book Cloth, giltedges (See aiso 5s.) 

Daisy Dimple’s Scrap Book. Cloth gilt (See also sag) 

Our Own Country Complete in Six Vols With aco 
Onginal Illustrations in each Vol Each 

India, Our Heal Danger in ByC Forjett, 


Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hull, London, Parts, New York and Melbourne, 
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Great Industries of Great Britain. Complete in 
Three Vols Each. (See aisox ad 

Bhakepere, The Leopold. Cloth gilt (Se aiso 6s ) 

Bea, The: Ita Bti Bto Adventure, 
Peril, and Heroism By F Wh Four Vols 
with 400 Original Illustrations 7s. 6d is (See also ass } 

Brave Lives and Noble __Iilustrated Gilt edges. 

Wild Animals and Birds; their Haunts and 
Habits By Dr Andrew Wilson. Illustra 

Aisop’s Fables. With about 150 Illustrations by Ernest 
Griset ee also 10% 

World of Wonders, The Two Vols. Illustrated Each 
Sports and Pastimes, Cassell’s Book of With 
more than 800 Illustrations, and Coloured Frontispiece 
World of Wit and Humour, The With about 400 

Illustrations. (See also 108. 6d.) 
Natural History, Oassell’s Concise By Prof E 
M A. Illustrated (Roxburgh, ros 6d ) 
Work, The, With Illustrations 
Humphry. Sand Memoir b Nephew 

Thomas Humphry Ward Demy 8vo, with Portrait 
Sunny Spain Its People and Places, with 

G ses of its Customs and History. By 

Olive Patch Illustrated throughout 
English Literature, Dictionary of By W. Daven- 

port Adams Cloth (S¢e also 108 ea} 
Insect Variety By A H Swinton Cheap Editzon 


RELIGIOUS 

Quiver Volume, The _ Containing upwards of a50 
Onginal Contnbutions With about 150 Engravings 

Farrar’s Life of Christ Popular Easton Cloth, 
gilt edges. (See also 68 , 108. 6d , and 158 

BFarrar’s Harly Days of Christianity Posular 
Edition _ Cloth, gilt edges (See also 6s , 105 6d, @ iss ) 

Farrar’s Life and ork of 8t Paul Pofu/ar 
Eadttion Cloth, giltedges (Seealso, 6s , 108 6d, and 155 ) 

Bible Dictionary, Cassell’a With nearly 600 Illus- 
trations (See a’so 108 6d ) 

Commentary on the Revised Version of the New 
Testament for English Readers, A. By the Rev 

G Humphry, B D 

own With about 1,000 Original Illustra 

Cloth (See also @ and xas 6d) 

Bible of Christ and His Apostles, The By Prof 

exander Roberts, D D 

Thoughts on the Lord’s Prayer 

Chila’s Bible Cheap Edttion lustrated 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress _ Illustrated 


Cassell & Company's 





CLINICAL MANUALS 
For Practitioners and Students of Medicine (See also 98 ) 
Insanity and Allied Neuroses ByG H Savage, M D 
Intestinal Obstruction By Frederick Treves, FR CS 
arecvures and Dislocations By T Pickering Pick, 





Out-door Sports and Indoor Amusements, 
Cassell’s Book of With 900 Illustrations Cloth 
Oliver Cromwell: The Man and his Mission By 

Allanson Picton, M P Morocco, cloth sides 
Gleanings from Popular Authors Complete in Two 
Vols. With Onginal eet eg by the best artists Each 
Natural History, Cassell’s New Edited by Prof P 
Martin Duncan, MD, F RS Complete in Six Vols 
Illustrated throughout. Extra crown 4to Each 
Universal History Cassell’s Illustrated. Vol I, 
Early and Greek History Vol II , The Roman Period 
Vol III, The Middle Ages Vol IV, Modern History 
With Illustrations Each 


Protestantism, The History of By the Rev J A 
Wyhe, LL.D Three Vols With 600 Illustrations Each 

Bible, The Crown Persian morocco antique, red and 
old edges (See alsogs 6d and 12s 6d) 

India, History of (Oassell's) With about 400 Ilus- 
trations Complete in Two Vols Each. 

United States, History of the (Cassell’s) Com 
plete in Three Vols About 600 Illustrations Eac ’ 

amily Magazine Volume, Cassell’a With upwards 


of 2g0 Onginal Contnbutions, and about 300 Illustrations 

Fisheries of the World __ Illustrated throughout 

Domestic Dictionary, The, Half-roan (See also 7s 6d) 

British Battles on Land and Sea. 3 Vols, with about 
Goo Engravings Each (See also aa 


CLINICAL MANUALS 
Tongue, Diseases of the. By H T Butln, FRCS 
ight Chromo Plates 
Sur foal Diseases of Children By Fdmund Owen, 
B,F RCS With Four Chromo Plates 
Surgical Diseases ot the Kidney. By Henry Morris, 





Battles, Recent British, Illustrated iad also 308.) 
London, Old and New Complete im Six Vols Each 
containing about a00 Illustrations Each (See also £3 ) 


Classified Price List. 


Mdinburgh, Oaseell’s Old and New 


connate mn 
Three Vols With 600 Onginal Illustrations. Eac 


London, Greater. Complete in Two Vols. By Edward 
Walford With about goo Original I}ustrauions 


Science for All. Complete in Five Vols Each con- 
taining about 350 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
England, Cassell’s Dlustrated Hist of With 


about 2,000 Illustrations Complete in Ten Vols. Each. 
Franco-German War, Cassell’s History of the 

Complete m Two Vols Contaming 500 Illustrations Each 
Russo-Turkish War, Cassell’s History of With 

about 500 Illustrations Two Vols. Each, (See alse rss ) 


Ingoldsby Letters, The, 1858—1878, on the Revi- 
sion of the Book of Common Prayer By the Rev James 
Hildyard, BD Two Vols 8vo 


Battles, Recent British. Library Edition (See also 9s ) 








Farrar’s Life of Christ Bzyou Edttton Complete in 
Five Vols the set Also Popular Edttion ersian 
morocco (See also6s 78 6d, 158,218, 248, and 428 ) 

Farrar’s Life and Work of 8t. Paul Pogular 
Edition = Persian morocco 

Farrar’s Barly Days of Christianity Posxlar 
Edition Persian morocco 

Cookery, Oassell’s Dictionary of Illustrated through 
out Roxburgh (See aiso7s 6d 

Bible Dictionary, Cassell’a. Cheap Ead:tion One Vol 
Roxburgh (See also7s 6d) 

Enoyclopedic Dictionary, The A New and Onginal 

ork of Reference to all the Words im the Enghsh Lan- 
guage Nine divisional Vols Each (See also ais ) 
ae ondon, or, Wild England. By Richard 
efferies 

Hnglish Literature, Dictionary of Roxburgh 

Shakspere, The Leopold Half morocco For descrip 
tron, see 6s (See also 7s 6d and ars ) 

Poultry, The Illustrated Book of By L Wnght 
With so Coloured Plates Popular Editzon With Illus 
trations on Wood (See also 31s 6d and £2 28 ) 

World of Wit and Humour, The With about 400 
Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges (See also 7s ) 

Aisop’s Fables With about x50 Illustrations by Ernest 
Gnset Cloth gilt, gilt edges (See also 72. 6d 

Natural History, Cassell’sConoise By Prof E Perce- 
val Wright, M A Illustrated Roxburgh (See a/so7s 6d ) 

Gun and its Development, The With Notes on 
Shooting By W reener With Illustrations 

Heroes of Britain in Peace and War = With 
300 IIlustrations Library binding, Two Vols in One 

India the Land and the People’ By Sir James 

Card, KCB,FRS evzsed Edition 

Land Question, The By Thomas J Elliot, M RAC 

Stock Hxchange Year Book, The 

Perak and the Malays With 13 Engravings 

Bunyan’s Holy War 


English Literature, Library of By Prof Henry 
orl ol II —Illustrations of Englhsh Religion 

Vol Tir —English Pla Vol IV —Shorter Works 12 
English Prose Vol V—Longer Works mn Prose and 
Verse x18 6d each. (See also 78 6d , ras. 6d., and £5 55 ) 


eA RL RE ANE IE EN EES ENO ST SS PR EN ETI EEE IEE EET 

Parliaments, A Diary of Two By Henry W Lucy 
Vol I, The Disraeli Parliament, 1874—1880, 

Modern Europe, A History of ByC A Fyffe, MA., 
Fellow of Univesity College, Oxford. Vol I , 





Artists, Some Modern With highly finished Engravings 
and Portraits of the Artists Demy 4to 

Great Painters of Christendom The, 
Cimabue to Wilkie By J 
Illustrated 

Bible, The Crown. With about 1,000 Orginal IIlustra- 
tions. Persian morocco antique (See also 78. 6d. and gs ) 

Portrait Gallery, The International. In Two Vols, 
each conbainang 20 Portraits, in Colours, with Biographies, 
Demy 4to, cloth gilt, x28 6d, each. (See also a15 a 

Garden Flowers, Familiar First, Second, Third and 
Fourth Series 40 Coloured Plates in each Cloth gilt, in 
cardboard box, or morocco, cloth sides Each. 

Wild Birds, Familiar First and Second Senes By W 
Swaysland, With 40 Full page exquisite Coloured Illustra 
tions Cloth gilt, in cardboard box, or morocco, cloth sides. 

Wild Flowers, Familiar Complete sn Five Series. By 
F E Hulme, FLS,FSA. With 40 Full-page Coloured 
Plates in , and Descriptive Text Each. 

Poems, Shorter English By 
With upwards of 200 Illustrations 

London’s Roll of Fame With Portraits and Illustrations 


from 
Forbes Robertson. 


ac 
Professor Henry Morley 


Cassell & Company, Lemsted, Luagate Hell, London, Pares, New York and Melbourne. 
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15/- 


16/- 


18/- 
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Parrar’s Life of Christ, The Popular Edtthon. Tree- 
calf (See also 6s., 7%. 6d , and 108, 6d.) 

Varrar's Lite and Work of St. Paul. Fofslar 

ree ca 

Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity. Popular 
Edstzon. Tree-calf ig 

Magazine of Art, ‘fhe, Vols II andIII Each. (See 

768 , ax8., 258 
Our Homes, and How to Make them Healthy 
wth Illustrations (S¢e also 218 

Cassell’s Concise Cyclopesdia With 600 Illustrations 
A Cyclopsedia in One Volume (See also 18s } 

Sketobing from Nature in Water-Colours By 
Aaron Penley With Illustrations in Chremo-Lithography 

Shakspere, The Royal. Complete in Three Vols. 

Steel Plates and Wood Engravings. Each 

Shakespeare xs Vols in box 

British Ballads With Illustrations. Complete in Two 
Vols. Cloth. (See also 7s. 6d.) 

Great Industries of Great Britain, With about 
4co Illustrations Library binding ols in One 

India, Cassell's History of By James Grant With 
about 400 Illustrations One Vol. (Gee also 98 and 208 ) 

Russo-Turkish War, Cassell’s History of  IWus- 
trated Library Binding, in One Vol. (See also os ) 

Doré’s Don Quixote With 400 Illustrations by Doré 


Magazine of Art, The Vols VII andVIII Witness 
500 Illustrations by the First Artists of the Day Clo 
gilt, giltedges (See also 158. and ars ) 

Corn and Oattle Producing Districts of France, 
The By George Gibson Richardson. Ilustrated Cloth 

Far, Far West. Life and Labour in the By W 
Henry Barneby With Map of Route 

Life and Words of Christ By Cunningham Geikie, 
DD _ Students’ Edttzeon TwoVols (See also 308 ) 


egreny emer Cyclopedia. Roxburgh. (for de- 

s¢¢ 158 

Holy and, The From the Original Drawings by David 
oberts, RA 3 Divisions, with 126 Plates ach 

Picturesque Europe Popular Edstion Vols I, 11, 


,and IV , with 13 exquisite Steel Plates, and numerous 
original Wood Engravings Each (See also 318 6d, 
S10 108 , and £26 


s) 
Family Prayer Book, The, Edited by Rev Canon 
Garbett, M A,andRev S Martin Morocco (S¢eealso 5s ) 


English paar & The Dictionary of A Record of 
the Doings of the English Nation at Home and Abroad 
Royal 8vo, cloth (roxburgh, 25s ) 

Dickens, Character Sketches from _Second and 
Third Series By Frederick Barnard Each contaming 
Six Plates printed on India paper In Portfolio Each 

Cathedral OUhurches of England and Wales 
Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial With an Introduction 
by the Rev Professor Bonney, FRS (See also £2 25 ) 

The Magazine of Art Vols 1V,V, and VI Withabout 
500 Illustrations Each (See also rss, 16s , and 255.) 

Encyclopedic Dictionary, The Four Double 
Divisional Vols, half morocco Each (See also ros 6d) 

Bird Life in Pen and Pencil, Pictures of By the 
Rev M G Watkins With Illustrations by Giacomeil 

Flower Garden, Paxton’s Complete in 3 Vols. With 
‘Lhirty six Coloured Plates Cloth Fach 

Trinidad. aay L A_A, De Vertewl, MDP 

Portrait Gallery, The International Complete in 
One Volume (See also x28 6d ) 

Portrait Gallery, The National. Complete in Two 
Volumes, each (See al. 

and Culture. By 


iso xas 6d ) 
Herns, Huropean ther Form, Habit, 

James Britten, F LS With Thirty Coloured Plates 
Irish History, Four Years of (1845-49) A Sequel 
to *f Young Ireland” By Sir Gavan Duffy, KC MG 
Our Homes, and How to Make Them Healthy. 

Half-morocco (See also 158 
Health, The Book of 

Surgeons (See also 258 ) 
Family Physician, The A Modern Manual of Domestic 

Medicine, Newand Enlarged Edition (See also 258 ) 
Milton’s Paradise Tost Illustrated with Full page 


by Eminent Physicians and 


elas, 2 by Gustave Doré 
Dante’s Inferno With Full page Illustrations by 
Gustave Doré 


Shakspere, The Leopold. Morocco or tree-calf (For 
description, see 68._ See also7s 6d and 108, 6d ) 

Mechanics, the Practical Dictionary of Con 
taining 20,000 Drawings of Machinery, Instruments, and 
Tools. Four Vols ch 


RELIGIOUS WORKS 
Farrar’s Life of Christ, The Biyov Epirion = 5 Vols. 
French morecco ILLusrrarep EpDITION, with about 
Onginal Illustrations Cloth, gilt edges. (See adse 6s., 
7s 6d, 108. 6d, 158, 248., and 43s.) 
Farrar's Life and Work of 8t. Paul I.iustrRatep 
Evirion (See 6&., 218 , 245. and 428. 
OM eecadern Ther Ba eee, et english 
° t e Rev icot 
DD, Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bnstol 5 Vols Each" 


Lif 
ith oc 


New Testament Oommentary. Edited by_C. J 

Elh DD, Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Three Vols Each (See aiso £4 148, 6d ) 

Child’s Life of Christ, The ith about aco Onginal 
Illust#ztuons. Demy gto, cloth gilt, gilt ed 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by Bean Prumptre, DD 
Complete in Two Vols (See also 24s and 6s.) 


Barly Days of Christianity, The, By the Ven. Arch 
deacon — > Two Vols demy 8vo (See 
108. 


oir oe og t5S., 2x8 , and £2 a8 ) 

St Paul, The Life and Work of, By the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Farrar, DD, F 19th Theusand In Two 
Vols , demy 8vo, cloth. (See also moro-co, $a 28 ) 

st, The By the Ven Archdeacon Farrar, 

Two Vols , cloth (Morvcce, £2 28.) 

Bible Hducator, The Edited by Dean Plumptre. Com- 
plete in Four Vols (See akzoars and 6s.) 

Prince Bismarck an Historical Biography By Charles 
Lowe ot 


A 
Technical Hducator, Cassell’s Completein Four Vols , 


C0 a and 318 6d ) 
Household Guide, Cassell’s Complete in Two Vols, 
cloth, (See also 6s and 318. 6d 


SSA AR I A SI ET a BIDS. PT A PS ESSE NT SCR LRT NA SETS TITY 
Magazine of Art, The, Vol IV., half-vellum. (See adso 195 
and 218: i 
A. Course of Lessons in Landscape Painting in 
Oils By A, F ce With Nine Reproductions in 
Colour, and numerous examples engraved on Wood 
Famul Physician The alf-morocco (See also ars ) 
Sea, The Stirring Story of Adventure, 
Poril, and Heroism By F Whymper Lidrary 
Binding Complete in Two Vols (See adzo7s 6d ) 
Daily Devotion for the Household ith I wenty- 
four Full page Plates Royal gto, cloth (See a/so 358 ) 
Health, The Book of Half morocco (See also 218.) 
Natural History Wall Sheets ‘Ten Subjects Size 
26 by aoinches Mounted. 


Protestantism, The History of By the Rev u A 
Wyhe, Containing upwards of 600 Onginal Illus- 
trations ‘Three Vols (See also os 

British Battles on suand and Sea. 3 Vols Cloth. 

Os 
History of the By Edmund Oller 


(See alsogs and 
United States, 
Containing 600 Illustrations and Maps (See adso gs ) 
Hdinburgh, Oid and New Complete in Three Vols 
(See also 9s and 308.) 


a NS Ba OD 

Hidinburgh, Old and New Complete in 3 Vols, 
library binding (See also os and 278 ) 

Protestantism, The Hustory ot Library Edition 
(For description, see 278 9=See also sa 

unningham Geikie, 

(See alse x68 ) 


Life and Words of Christ By 
DD Presentation Edition Two Vols 

British Battles on Land and Sea _ With about 600 
INustrahons Luabrary Edition, 3 Vols (See adso gs ) 

United States, History of the. By Edmund Olher 
Library Edition, Three Vols (See adso 9 ) 


Heavens, The Story of the By Robert Stawell Ball, 
LLD, ,F S , Royal Astronomer of Ireland 
With 16 separate Plates printed by chromo lithography, 
and go Wood Engravings Demy 8vo 544 pages 

Picturesque Lurope V/opxlar Ed:tron ‘Two Vols m 
One, forming the British Isles (See aéso 188 and £26 58.) 

Horse, The Book of the By Samuel Sidney An- 
tively New and Revised Ed:tion With Twenty five 
Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt (See also 42s ) 

Dairy Farming By Prof Sheldon With Twenty five 
Coloured Plates. Demy gto, cloth gilt (See adso 428. 
Poultry, The Book of By Lewis Wnght With Fifty 

Coloured Plates Cloth gilt (See also 10s 6d and 428 

Pigeons, The Book of By Robert Fulton. Edited an 
arranged by Lewis Wnght With so life-like Coloured 
Plates (See also qs ) 

Technical Educator, Cassell’s Complete in Two Vols., 
half calf (See adso 58 , 6s., and 245 ) 

Household Guide, The | In Two Vols, half-calf (See 
also 68 and 248 ) 

Bible, Cassell’s Illustrated Leather, with corners, 

ESR aE LRTI STA NEE OEE NTN I TE LE SE RL ES DESDE EERE ELIE ETT BEET 

Butterflies and Moths, Buropean By W F Kirby 


With 61 life-like Coloured Plates 

Daily Devotion for the Household. With Twenty- 
four Full page Plates Royal 4to, leather (See also ass) 

Dog, Illustrated Book of the By Vero Shaw, BA 

tab With Twenty-eight Fac-simile Coloured Plates 
Demy gto, cloth gilt. (See also 4s8 ) 

Canaries and Cuge-Birds, The Illustrated Book 
of By W A Blakston, W Swayeancs and A F 
Wiener With 56 Fac-simile Coloured Plates, and 
numerous Wood Engravings (See also 458.) 


RRA TIAN I Sad BI CPE REE 
Countries of the World, The By Robert Brown, 
; » FRGS_ Three Vols. Libra 
Binding (For rosa erg see 78. 6d ) 
Our Own Country Vols Lzbrary Binding (For 
description, see 7%. 6d ) 


Cassell & Company, Limsted, Ludgate Hill, London, Parts, New York and Melbourne. 
o 


21/- 
cont a. 


25/- 


27/- 


30/- 


31/6 


35/- 


37/6 


42/- 


50/- 


60/- 


aE LET SLL AI SESS AES I ES IE TR EAS A DIESELS EB AES to Sar POR OT are 





8 Cassell & Company's 


Royal River, The: The Thames from Source to 
Bea, With Desenptive Text by Prof Bonney, FRS, 
&c, and a Series of beautiful Engravings from Original 
Designs With Etching for Frontispiece 

Doré Gallery, The Popular Edition With 250 
trations by ve Doré Cloth gilt, bevelled board 

Picturesque Armerica. Complete in Four Vols , with 48 
Exquisite Steel Plates and about &d Origmal Wood 


Engravings Each. 
Shakespeare, OCassell’s Illustrated With 600 Illus- 
trations Three Vols , um 8vo, half-Roxburgh 
Obrist, The Life of By the Ven Archdeacon Farrar, 
DD Two Vols, morocco (See also 6s , 78. 6d, 108 6d, 
188, S18. and 248 


Cathedr Gnocchse of England and Wales 


Ge ‘so 21% ) 

St. Paul, The Life and Work of By the Ven Arch- 
deacon Farrar Library Edition In Two Vols , demy 
8vo, morocco. Juustvated Edttzon, morocco. (See also 
6s, 78 6d, 108, 6d., 158., 218, and 248 ) 

Farrar’ s Egriy Days of Christianity Library 

w 


Iilus- 
8. 


Edition o Vols Morocco (See also 63., 75 6d, 
ros. 6d , 158 , and 248 ) 
Natural History, Oassell’s Popular. With Engravings 


and Coloured Plates Four Volumes 
Horse, The Book of the Half-morocco (For descrip 
ror, see 318. Od ) 
D Farming. By Prof Sheldon 
(For description, se¢ 318. 6d ) 

Poultry, The Book of ByL Wright With so Coloured 
Portraits, half-morocco (See also10s 6d and 318 6d ) 
Pigeons, The Book of By R Fulton, with 20 Coloured 
ates, half-morocco (See aéso 108 6d and 318 6d ) 
Popular Educator, The In 3 double vols., half calf 

(See also ss ) 
Esypt Descriptive, 
ol I ni Prof G Ebers Translated by Clara Bell, with 
Notes by Samuel Birch, LL D = With the Original Mag- 
nificent Illustrations Cloth ;nlt (Vol II, 3 12s 6d ) 
Or the Two Vols in cardboard box, 4417s 6d 
Canaries and Cage-Birds, The Illustrated Book 
of Half morocco (For description, see 358 ) 
Dog, Illustrated Book of the By Vero Shaw, BA 
ith 28 Coloured Plates. (See adso 358 ) 


Half-morocco 





Historica), and Picturesque 


la a ees PE as EN el 

Doré Bible With 238 Illustrations by Gustave Doré 
Small toho, cloth (See aéso £3 105, £6 68, S10, and £15 ) 

Bible, Cassell’s Illustrated Family [oned Pager 
Editwn Leather, giltedges (See alse 708 and 758.) 


a a 
London, Old and New Complete 1m Six Vols With 
about 1 200 Illustrations Lsdrvary Edition (See also os ) 


AIT a es leit neenetlanen ee aieneee amano 





Classified Price List, 


ellow’s Poetical Works, Fine Ari Edition. 
ificently Illustrated throughout En- 
gravings andsomely bound 1n cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
Shakespeare, Royal Quarto. Edited by Charles and 
Mary Cowden Clarke, and contaimng about 600 [llustra- 
tions by H ous. 3 vols., gilt. (See also £6 6.) 
Picturesque Canada. A Delineation by Pen and Pencil 
of all the Features of Interest in the Dominion of Canad 
from its Discovery to the Present Day With about 
Original Illustrations Complete in Two Volumes Each 


Doré Bible, The. Two Vols. Cheap Edition , morocco 


(See also £2 108 
Bible, Cassell’s Dllustrated Family Morocco antique. 


(Also sos, 12 leather, and 758 best morocco ) 


New Testament Commentary, The, Edited 
Bishop Ellicott. Three Vols.in half morocco (See a/so 218 


Bngland, Cassell’s History of With 2,000 Illustra- 
tions 9 Library Edition Ten Vols (See also 98.) 


Lo 


gP 














Romeo and Juliet fLdston de luxe Illustrated with 
Twelve superb Photogravures from Original Drawings by 
Frank Dicksee, A.R A 

Hnghsh Literature, Library of. The Set of Five Vols., 

alf morecco (See also7s 6d ,118 6d, and 128 6d) 


Doré Bible, The Royal 4to Edition Two Vols., morocco 








antique (Plasn morocco, £4 48 

Shakespeare, Cassell’s Quarto Morocco (for 
description, seé £3 38) 

Old Testament Commentary, The Edited by 


Bishop Ellicott Five Vols in half morocco (See a/so 21s ) 





Picturesque Burope Large Paper Edition Complete 
in Five Volumes Each containing 13 exquisite Steel Plates, 
from Original Drawings, and nearly 200 Onginal Illustra~ 
tions, atti descriptive letterpress Royal 4to, cloth gilt, 
410 r0s , half morocco, 415158 (See alsox18 & £26 5s ) 


Holy Bible, The _Iilustrated Gustave Doré Two 
Vols , best polished morocco (Aéso sn cloth, £8, see also 
42108 and £3 108 ) 


British Fosail Reptiles, 
Richard Owen, KCB, F 
Complete in Four Volumes 








Sir 


lates 


of B 
ith 268 


A Histo 
RS, &c 





Picturesque Europe Large Paper Edition With 65 
Steel Plates, and 1,000 Original Wood Engravings Five 
Vols mm morocco 





M 


ONTHLY SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 





Art, Magazine of. Is. 
Bible, Cassell’s Illustrated 74 
ar i at Home and Abroad 


British Ballads, 74, 
British Battles, Recent 74. 
Butterflies and Moths, European ash alia 
64. Greater London 
Canaries and Cage Birds 6d 
Cassell’s Magazine, 7d. 
Child’s Life of Christ 7d. 
Christian Worker, The 1d. 
Cookery, Dictionary of 6d 
Countries of the World. 74. 
Dairy Farming is. 
Dog, Mlustrated Book of the. is 
Doré Dante, The 7d 
Doré Gallery, The 74 
Edinburgh, Old and New 7d, 


Egypt Descriptive, Historical, and 
Picturesque. is 


Encyclopedic Dictionary 1s. 
Cnglish Literature, Library of 6d 
Family Physician, The * 6d, 
Ferns, European. 7d. 


Horse, The Book 


Little Folks. 


7d 
ee from Popular Authors 
7 


Health, The Book of 6d 


Household Guide, Cassell’s 64 
India, Cassell’s Illustrated 7d 


Longfellow’s Poems 74 
Mechanics, Dictionary of 7d. 
Music, History of 74 74 
9, 
ee ary, Cassell’s| rocnnical Educator, Oassell’s 6d 
Natural History, Cassell’s ‘7d. 
Old Testament Commentary *| Wild Birds, Familiar 64. 
BisHOP E.L1 ICOTT’S 
Our Own Country 74. 
Peoples of the World 7d 
Picturesque Canada 2s 6d. 
Picturesque Europe iz. 


Gardening, Cassell’s Popular 7d. | Pigeons, Dustrated Book of. 6d 
Garden Flowers, Familiar 6d 
Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ | Popular Educator, Cassell’s 


Poets, Miniature * 1s 

6d 

Protestantism, History of. 7d 

Quiver, The. 64d. 

of Great Britain.| Red Library, Cassell’s * 1s and 2s 

Russo-Turkish War, History of the 

74. 7. 

Saturday Journal, Cassell's. 
6d.* (And Weekly, 14.) 

Science for All. 7d 

St Paul, The Life and Work of * 
FARRAR’sS 64 

Sea, The (Its Stirring Story) 7d 

Shakespeare, Cassell’s Illustrated. 


of the is 


6d. 


Trees, Familiar 6d 





Price 4d. 


All are Illustrated except those indicated by an asterisk 


Cass¥LtL & Company, Limited, Ludyate Hill, Lonuon, Paris, New York and Melbourne 


Cassell's Railway Time Tables and 
Through-Route Glance Guide. * 


63/. 


70/- 


94/6 
£5 
£55 


£6/6 


£7/17/6 
£10/10 


£15 


£12/12 
£26/5 





